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51, 117. 
Kane.— --Salts, Ammonia-compounds, and Amidogen-compounds of Mercury. 
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Marignac. — ^Mercurous Nitrates. N. Ann. Chim. Phys. 
Gerhardt. — ^Mercurous Nitrates. 



Synontmes. Quicksilver f Quecksilber, Mercure, Mercurius, Hydrargyrum^ 
Argenium vivum. 

History. — Known from the earliest times. Cinnabar was used as a 
pigment by the ancients ; corrosive sublimate was known to the Arabians, 
and calomel to the alchemists. 
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Sources, Often found native; more frequently aa sulphide, either 
alone, in the form of cinnabar, or mixed with Idrialine, in Quicksilver 
Liver-ore and Brand-ore, and also in some varieties of Fahl-ore; very rarelj 
as selenide of mercury, combined with sulphide of mercury, selenide of 
cine, or selenide of lead ; as iodide and chloride of mercury, and likewise 
combined with silver, in native Amalgam. Common salt appears also to 
contain traces of mercury, inasmuch as (according to Rouelle, J. de M^dec, 
48, 299, Proust, Scher. J. 4, 190, Westrumb, kl. jjhys. chem, Ahhandl, 
4, 1, 423, and Wurtzer, Schw, 37, 83), when it is distilled with oil of 
vitriol, corrosive sublimate sometimes passes over together with the hydro- 
chloric acid ; the mercury may, however, have been contained in the oil of 
vitriol. 

Preparation, By distilling mercurial ores in contact with lime, 
smithy-scales, or common air, so as to remove the sulphur by formation 
of sulphide of calcium, sulphide of iron, or sulphurous acid ; partly also to 
remove chlorine. In the Bavarian Rheinpfalz, a mixture of ore and lime 
is heated to redness in long cast-iron bottles, placed in nearly horizontal 
rows one above the other, in a long furnace, and provided with receivers. 
At Horowitz, in Bohemia, a mixture of ore and smithy-scales is placed in 
iron dishes, which are attached one above the other by the centres of their 
bases to a vertical iron axis, and covered over with an iron receiver, closed 
at top, and dipping iuto water at bottom. The upper part of the 
receiver is surrounded by the furnace, and imparts its heat to the dishes, 
from which the mercury rises in vapour, and collects in the water con- 
tained in the trough. This process is called Distillatio per descensum. At 
Idria in Illyria, the quicksilver-ore, coarsely broken up, is laid upon a 
perforated stone arch in a turret-shaped furnace, and, after the apertures 
by which it is introduced have been stopped, heated to redness by flames 
made to play against the under surface of the arch. The sulphur is 
burnt by the air, which is admitted through channels constructed for the 
purpose j and the mixture of mercurial vapour, sulphurous acid, and smoke 
from the furnace, is made to pass through a horizontal channel constructed 
in the upper part of the furnace, then up and down through seven con- 
densing chambers, and finally through a turret-shaped chamber into the air. 
In the course of this long transit, the mercury condenses in the chambers, 
the floor of which, being inclined to one side, enables it to run out ; it is 
then collected, and strained through coarse cloth. A similar process is 
followed at Almaden in Spain, excepting that the vapours, instead of 
passing through condensing chambers, are made to traverse a series of 
tubes made up of cylinders, called Aludelsy open at both ends, and fitting 
one into the other. These are laid upon a surface, called the Aludel-bath, 
first descending a little, and then ascending, and finally open into the 
chimney. — Mercury is sent into the market, sometimes in leathern bags, 
and sometimes in wrought-iron bottles, which are afterwards used in 
chemical laboratories for the preparation of potassium. 

Purification from foreign rnetaU, 1. The mercury is distilled, either 
alone, or, better, uuder a thick layer of iron filings, in glass, earthen, or 
other retorts. A portion of the foreign metals is very apt to pass over 
with the mercury, either in the form of vapour or by spirting during the 
ebullition. The latter of these accidents is prevented by a coating of 
iron-filings. — 2. By distilling the mercury with one-tenth of its weight of 
cinnabar, the sulphur of which retains the foreign metals. (Dorfurt.) 
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d. By distilling cinnabar prepared by sublimation (or corrosive sublimate) 
with one part oflime or iron-filings. This method yields the purest mercury, 
because, in the preparation of the cinnabar, the sulphides of the foreign 
metals remain unsuolimed. — 4. By distilling red oxide of mercury. The 
metal thus obtained is covered with a film of reproduced oxide, and 
appears dingy and sluggish of motion. From these defects it may be 
freed by agitation with dilute nitric acid, or with warm dilute sulphuric 
acid. (Mohr, Ann. Pharm, 25, 222.) — 5. By boiling a solution of corrosive 
sublimate in a clean iron vessel. (Voigtel.) — 6. By boiling the impure 
mercury for some hours with -^ of its weight of mercurous nitrate dis- 
solved in water, or with a small quantity of very dilute nitric acid. 
[According to WitUtein {Repert. 65 , 362) the boiling with solution of corrosive sabli- 
mate, as above mentioned, is disadvantageous, because it occasions the formation of 
calomel.] Or by agitating the mercury for some days with sulphuric acid — 
which must be stronger, as the mercury is more impure — till the acid no 
longer becomes turbid, or takes up any foreign substance. (Branchi, 
Repert. 6, 77.) — ^ 7. Ulex agitates 2 pounds of mercury with half an 
ounce of solution of sesquichloride of iron, having a specific gravity of 1*48. 
The mercury is thereby reduced to a state of very fine division, and the 
action on the foreign metals is accelerated by the formation of chloride of 
mercury, which collects between the drops. It is sufficient to agitate the 
mercury with the iron solution for ten minutes, and then wash it with 
water. The mercury, alter drying, is easily reunited by the application 
of a gentle heat. {Ann, Pharm. 60, 210.) IT — Pure mercury should leave 
no residue when dissolved in nitric acid, evaporated, and ignited; or when 
fused with sulphur and sublimed in a glass flask. When made to run 
down a gently- inclined surface, it should retain its round form, and not 
leave a tail; and when agitated in a bottle with dry air, it should not 
yield any black powder. 

Properties, Mercury freezes, according to Hutchins, at — 39*44^, 
undergoing considerable contraction, and forming a tin- white, ductile 
mass, crystallised iu octohedrons and needles, capable of being cut with a 
knife, and exhibiting a granular fracture. At ordinary temperatures, 
it forms a very coherent but very mobile liquid, which adheres but 
slightly to glass, and has a density of 13*5592 (Karsteu), 13*5886 at 4% 
and 13*535 at 26'' (Kupffer), 13*568 (Cavendish and Bris8on>, 13*575 
(Fahrenheit), 13*613 at lO"* (Biddle), 13*595 at 4^ (Kopp), 13*596 (Reg- 
nault). Mercury remains unaltered when agitated for any length of 
time with oxygen gas, common air, hydrogen, nitrogen, nitrons oxide, 
nitric oxide, carbonic acid gas, or alcohol ; but any foreign metals that 
may be mixed with it, become oxidized by agitation in air or oxygen gas, 
producing a grey pulverulent mixture of the oxides of the foreign metals 
and finely divided metallic mercury. On the other hand, by agitation 
with water, ether, or oil of turpentine, or by trituration with sulphur, 
sulphide of antimony, sugar, grease, kc. even in vacuo, mercury is con- 
▼eiied into a grey powder, JSthiops per se, consisting of small globules of 
the metal, which are separated by interposition of foreign matter, but 
run together again on its removal : Extinction, Deadening of Mercury. 
(Bmgnatelli, Proust, A, GM. 6, 394; A. Vogel, Ann. Ohim. 58, 171; 
74, 220; further, Schw. 4, 393; Roux, J. Pharm. 11, 215.) In well 
prepared grey mercurial ointment, the mercury forms nearly nniform 
globules having a diameter between -gjr^ and -Yjfzz ^^ ^ ^^^> ^^^ °^^ ^^' 
tinguishable by the naked eye. (Ehrenberg, Pogg. 24, 40.) The deadening 
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of quicksilver was formerly attributed to oxidation. ^ According to 
Barensprung {J, pr. Chem. 50, 21), some, at least, of the mercury in grey 
mercurial ointment is in the state of black oxide (the quantity being 
greater, the older the ointment), and this oxide, after the &t has been 
extracted by ether, may be dissolved out by water slightly acidulated 
with sulphuric acid. IT Mercury boils, according to Crichton, at 346^; 
according to Dalton, at 349°; according to Heinrich, at 356^; according 
to Dulong & Petit, at 360^, and is thereby converted into a colourless 
vapour. Vapour rises, however, from mercury, even between + 15' 5^ 
and 27° (but not at i~ 6*7^), both in vacuo and in spaces filled with air, 
as shown by the silvering of gold-leaf, kept for two months in a vessel 
over mercury. (Faraday, Schw, 32, 482; and Fogg, 9, 7°.) IT According 
to Karsten (Pogg. 71, 245), mercury at temperatures below 0°, gives off 
sufficient vapour to bring out the image on a Daguerreotype plate held 
over it. Brame {InstU, 1849, 403) finds that sulphur in the very finely 
divided, utricular condition (tUricuIes de $oufre) in which it is first preci- 
pitated from the state of vapour, is a much more delicate test for the 
presence of mercurial vapour than gold-leaf. By means of this test, he finds 
that at ] 2*, the vapour of mercury rises to a height of more than a metre ; 
that even at 8°, it appears to have no limited atmosphere ; that it rises, at 
ordinary temperatures, from amalgams and mercurial ointment ; that in 
presence of air and sulphur- vapour, it diffuses, according to the same law 
as other gases ; but that in presence of air and iodine- vapour, and of the 
vapour of iodide of mercury thereby produced, the law of diffusion appears 
to be different. IT The followiug observation appears likewise to be 
connected with this subject. Some mercury, forming part of the cargo 
of a ship on the Spanish coast, ran out of the bags, which had become 
rotten, and found its way into the hold, where it mixed with the bilge- 
water. An elastic fluid was in consequence evolved, which covered every 
piece of metal in the vessel with a coating of quicksilver, and affected 
the whole ship's company with violent symptoms of salivation. (Burnett, 
PhU. Tram, 1823, 402; abstr. Gilb. 40, 347.) 



Compounds of Mercury, 

All compounds of mercury are either volatilized or decomposed by 
heat, and yield metallic mercury when distilled with carbonate of soda. 
The mixture should be slightly moistened, otherwise a portion of chloride 
or bromide of mercury may sublime undecomposed. 

Atomic weight of mercury: 101*2658 (Berzelius) ; 10004 = 100 
(Erdmann & Marchand, J, pr, Chem, 31, 392). 

According to Wiggers {Pogg, 41, 440), mercury is slightly soluble in 
boiling water. When 20 ounces of water are poured upon 2 ounces of 
mercury, and boiled down to 10 ounces, the decanted liquid shows no 
particular reaction with sulphuretted hydrogen or protocnloride of tin ; 
but on mixing it with 10 drops of nitric acid, and evaporating, the residue 
exhibits a slight brown tint when treated with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Anthon also (j, pr. Chem, 15, 153) found that water boiled with mercury 
for 15 hours, and then decanted, was capable of silvering gold-leaf; and 
after evaporation with nitric acid, gave the characteristic reactions with 
sulphuretted hydrogen and protochloride of tin. Paton and Pavrot 
(«/. Chim, med, 14, 306), in repeating the experiment of Wiggers with 
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distilled water aud with river-water, did not discover mercury in the 
water after evaporation with nitric acid : Girardin also («/. Chim. m^d, 9, 
283), foand no mercury in water which had been boiled with that metal ; 
he did not, however, mix it with nitric acid before evaporation. When 
water is poured upon mercury, boiled down to one-half, decanted, then 
left to stand for several days, afi;ain decanted, and thrown upon a thick 
paper filter, small quantities of mercury, sufficient to silver gold-leaf, 
remain on the filter; but the filtrate, when mixed with nitric acid and 
evaporated, shows no trace of mercury. Perhaps the quantity used in 
the experiment was too small ; but, at all events, the experiment shows 
that the mere decantation adopted by Wiggers is not sufiicient to sepa- 
rate the water from the mercury mechanically mixed with it ; to decide 
the question completely, experiments should be made with larger quan- 
tities of water. (Gm.) 



Mercury and Oxygen. 
A. Mercurous Oxide. Hg'O. 

DUoxide of Mercury, Sub-oxide of Mercury, Black Oxide of Mercury, 
QuecksUberoxydul, Schwarze* QuecksUberoxyd, Protoxide de Mercure, 
Oxyde mercurettx. 

This oxide is formed, in combination with acids, by the action of nitric 
or sulphuric acid, not very strongly heated, on excess of mercury; also 
by heating dissolved mercuric salts with metallic mercury. 

Preparation. By decomposing a mercurous salt or the dichloride of 
mercury with an aqueous fixed alkali in excess ; the separated mercurous 
oxide must be washed and dried in the dark. Donovan difluses finely 
pounded dichloride of mercury in water, treats it at once with excess of 
potash, and then washes and dries the product. The mercurous oxide 
thus obtained, yields but few globules of mercury on trituration. If too 
little potash be added in the first instance, there is formed, according to 
Donovan, a basic hydrochlorate of mercurous oxide, which abstracts 
oxygen from the separated oxide, and is itself converted into basic hydro- 
chlorate of mercuric oxide, so that a further addition of potash produces 
a mixture of dioxide, protoxide, and metallic mercury. Duflos (iT. Br, 
Arch. 23, 310) adds 1 part of caustic potash-ley to 12 parts of absolute 
alcohol — decants the liquid from the resulting precipitate— mixes \-\ of it 
with a solution of mercurous nitrate (stirring constantly), till the liquid 
slightly reddens litmus — then adds the remaining ^ — leaves the precipi- 
tate to subside— decants — washes it with water — and dries it at a gentle 
heat in the dark. The mercurous oxide thus obtained is black, with a 
tinge of yellowish brown, gives up nothing to dilute hydrochloric acid, 
but dissolves completely in strong acetic acid. According to Guibonrt 
(Ann. Chim. Phy$. 1, 422), it is impossible to obtain this oxide pure, 
because, during washing, even in the dark, it is resolved into a mixture of 
the protoxide with metallic mercury. The product formed by triturating 
the protoxide with mercury is merely a mixture. 

Prope7*tie8. Brown-black powder, destitute of taste and smell. 
Specific gravity of that obtained from calomel by the action of caustic 
potash, 8-9503 (Karsten), 10-69 (Herapath). 
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Foarcroy & 
Sefstrbm. Th^nard. DonoTan. Goibonrt. 

2Hg 200 .... 96-15 .... 96-2 96-16 96-04 95*69 

8 .... 3-85 .... 3-8 3-84 3-96 4-31 

Hg»0 .... 208 .... 10000 .... 100-0 10000 10000 10000 

Zaboftda. Brauncamp & Siqndn Oliva. Cbeneviz. | 

Hg 95 92-5 89*3 

O 5 7-5 107 

100 100-0 100-0 I 

(Hg30 » 2 . 1265*823 + 100 « 2631-646. Benelioa.) 

Decompositions. Light, even diffused daylight, or a gentle heaty 
resolves the dioxide of mercury into metallic mercory and the protoxidoi 
(at 100^ according to Donovan; according to A. Vogel, however, Ann, 
Chim. 84. 221, the decomposition does not take place at that tempera- 
ture). At a red heat, it is resolved into mercury and oxygen gas. By 
aqueous phosphorous acid, it is converted into mercury and phosphoric 
acid. (Braamcamp & Siqueira Oliva.) By potassium and sodium, at 
about the melting points of those metals, it is decomposed, with vivid 
ignition and slight detonation, yielding metallic mercury and an alkali. 
(Gay-Lussac & Th^nard.) Detonates when struck with phosphorus. — 
It is slowly decomposed by phosphuretted hydrogen gas. (Graham.) — 
Boiled with aqueous iodide of potassium, it yields metallic mercury and 
protiodide of mercury and potassium; if the mercurous oxide is in excess, 
diniodide of mercury is formed at the same time. (Berthemot, «/. Pharm, 
14, 189.) A concentrated solution of sal-ammoniac decomposes it in a 
similar manner, ammonia being evolved, and mercury and hydrochlorate 
of mercuric oxide separated. (Pagenstecher, Rupert. 27, 27; L. Thompson, 
Fkil, Mag, J. 10, 179.) — Carbonate of ammonia likewise decomposes 
mercurous oxide into mercuric oxide which dissolves, and metallic mer- 
cury which remains behind. (Wittstein.) 

Combinations. With acids, forming the Salts op Mercurous Oxide, 
or Mebcurous Salts. — These salts are obtained, either by dissolving 
mercury in excess in certain oxidizing acids, such as nitric or sulphuric 
acid, or by dissolving mercurous oxide in acids; or by double decomposi- 
tion. — The basic salts are mostly yellow, the normal salts white; most of 
them are soluble in water, redden litmus, and have a metallic taste; their 
action on the human body is not very violent. Some of the normal salts 
are resolved by water into acid salts which dissolve, and basic salts which 
remain undissolved. 

Mercurous salts are decomposed, with precipitation of metallic mer- 
cury, by the following substances: — By charcoal. This substance, when 
immersed in a solution of mercurous nitrate, becomes covered, in the 
course of two days, with globules of mercury. (Boeck.) — By phosphorus. 
Phosphorus immersed in mercurous nitrate, soon becomes covered with 
mercury. (Boeck, Fischer.) — By phosphorous and hypophosphorous acids. 
These acids, added to mercurous salts, throw down finely-divided mercury. 
(Braamcamp & Siqueira Oliva.) Characters traced on paper with the 
mercurous solution, assume a metallic aspect when the paper is kept in a 
bottle containing phosphorus. (Grotthuss.)— -^y sulphurous cuiid. This 
acid, added to a solution of mercurous nitrate, immediately throws down 
metallic mercury as a blackish-grey powder; but even when the sulphur- 
ous acid is in excess, a portion of the mercury remains in solution for 
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several days, and is precipitated by boiling. (A. Vogel.) — By zinc, cad- 
mium, iron, tin, lead, bismuth, copper, antimony, and arsenic. Zinc, 
cadmiam, lead, copper, and bismuth, immersed in solution of mercurous 
nitrate, throw down the whole of the mercury in 24 hours; the other 
metals leave a portion of the mercury in solution. Iron exerts no action, 
[becanse it becomes passive]. Sometimes a white or yellow precipitate 
is formed at the same time; this precipitate, in the case of zinc, cadmium, 
and copper, consists of basic mercurous nitrate; with bismuth, of mono- 
basic bismuth-nitrate; with lead, of basic mercurous nitrate and lead- 
nitrate together. Tin becomes covered with a brown, and antimony 
with a yellowish brown powder, which continually deepens in colour, 
and, after a few days, is resolved into globules of mercury. (Fischer, 
Pogg, 9, 258.) Mercury is likewise reduced from mercurous salts by 
brass, and by the alloys of silver with zinc, tin, lead, and copper, — by the 
latter^ even when it contains 3 parts of silver to one of copper. (Fischer, 
Pogg, 12, 504.) — Iron and arsenic also decompose mercurous salts at 
ordinary temperatures. (Orfila^ J, Chem. mSd. 6, 821.) — Iron produces 
no precipitate in a very concentrated solution of mercurous nitrate, 
because it becomes passive ; but from a dilute solution of that salt, and 
likewise from the acetate, it readily throws down metallic mercury. (Gni.) 
— Copper immersed in the mercurous solution, becomes covered with a 
grey film, which assumes a silver-white aspect on being rubbed between 
paper. — By protocfUoride of tin. This reagent precipitates dichloride of 
mercury, which is immediately converted into metallic mercury. (Sou- 
beiran.) — By green vitriol. (Keir, Schw, 53, 166; Orfila.) This salt, 
added to mercurous nitrate, thrown down a white powder consisting of 
mercurous sulphate, which soon turns grey and is converted into globules 
of mercury. (6m.) — By certain organic compounds. Sugar, boiled with 
mercurous acetate, throws down metallic mercury, together with a small 
quantity of dioxide. (A. Vogel.) Oil of turpentine reduces mercury 
from mercurous salts. (Orfila.) — Hydrocyanic acid, added to mercurous 
salts, throws down half the mercury and forms cyanide of mercury:— 

Hg«0 + HCy = Hg + HgCy + HO. 

Hydrosulphuric acid and alkaline hydrosulphates yield, with mer- 
curous salts, a black precipitate of disulphide of mercury. The precipi- 
tate is black, even when the quantity of the reagent is insufficient for 
complete precipitation. It is insoluble in excess of ammonia or hydro- 
sulphate of ammonia. (H. Rose, Analyt. Chemie.) Not a trace is dis- 
solved, even with the aid of heat; but if the hydrosulphate of ammonia 
contains excess of sulphur, the black precipitate is converted into proto- 
sulphide. (Gm.) It dissolves in excess of the alkaline hydrosulphate, 
with separation of metallic mercury (9). (Mialh^, y. Ann, Chim, Pkys. 
5, 170.) Dissolves in caustic potash, with separation of metallic mer- 
cury; acids added to the filtrate throw down protosulphide of mercury. 
(H. Rose.) Absolute alcohol, united with 6 volumes of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, has no action on dry mercurous salts. (Pamell.) — Free tri- 
ibionic acid forms a black precipitate with mercurous salts (Langlois); 
tetrathionic and pentathionic acids give yellow precipitates, whidi 
blacken on boiling. (Kessler.) — Alkaline hyposulphites throw down 
sulphide of mercury, sulphuric acid remaining in the liquid. (H. Rose, 
Pogg, 33, 241.) — Hydriodic acid and iodide of potassium throw down 
green diniodide of mercury: — 

Hg»0, NO* + KI = Hg2l + KG, NO*. 
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The precipitate is solable in excess of iodide of potassiam. — Hydro- 
bromio acid and bromide of potassinm eire white precipitates with mer- 
curons salts. — Hydrochloric acid and solable metallio chlorides added to 
these salts, throw down dichloride of mercnry. If the solution is some- 
what concentrated, the precipitate is curdy; in dilute solutions, it takes 
the form of a fine powder; and in case of great dilutions, only an opales- 
cence is produced; this last effect is v^isibTe eren to the 80,000th degree 
of dilution. (Pfaff.) The precipitate is scarcely soluble in excess of the 
reagent; it turns black when treated with potash or ammonia. 

Caustic alkalis added to mercnrons salts, yield a black precipitate of 
mercurons oxide. When ammonia is used, the precipitate generally 
contains more or less of the newly formed salt. — IT According to Lefort, 
(xV. J. Pharm. 8, 5), the precipitate formed by caustic alkalis in mer- 
cnrons salts, always amalgamates gold-leaf, and must therefore be 
regarded as a mixture of mercuric oxide with metallic mercnry. — IT 
Monocarbonate of potash forms a yellow, and bicarbonate of potash a 
white precipitate, of mercurons carbonate, which is slightly solable in 
excess of the alkaline carbonate, and when boiled^ gives off carbonic acid 
and turns black. — Very small quantities of carbonate of ammonia form a 
grey, and larger quantities a black precipitate. The carbonates of baryta^ 
strontia„ lime, and magnesia, precipitate mercnroos salts, even in the cold. 
(Demar9ay.)---Phosphate of soda forms a white precipitate of mercnrons 
phosphate; according to Vhffl to the 10,000th degree of dilution. — 
Alkaline chromates yield a bright brick-red precipitate of mercurons 
chromate. 

Oxalic acid forms a white precipitate of mercurons oxalate. So like- 
wise do alkaline oxalates, up to the 10,000th decree of dilution. (Pfaff.) — 
Ferrocyanide of potassium produces a thick white precipitate, and ferri- 
cyanide of potassium a red-brown precipitate, which turns white after 
standing for some time.— Tincture of galls yields a brownish yellow 
precipitate with mercurous salts. — Most mercurons salts, which are inso- 
luble of water, dissolve in nitric acid. 



B. Mbrouric Oxide. HgO. 

Protoxide of Mercury, Red oxide of Mercury^ Quecksilberoxyd, Rothes 
QuecksUberoxyd, DetUoxyde de Mercure, Oxyde mercuriqtie. 

Formation, 1. Mercury heated to the boiling point for a considerable 
time in contact with the air, is converted, without visible combustion, into 
mercuric oxide. — When the two poles of Hare*s deflagrator are made to 
dip into two vessels full of mercnry, and the mercury allowed to run in a 
fine stream through a narrow opening from the upper to the lower vessel, 
visible combustion takes place, according to Hare. The blue light which 
is seen whenever the circuit of a powerful galvanic battery is closed by 
dipping the connecting wire into mercury, is likewise due to combustion of 
the mercury. — 2. This oxide is also formed when the metal is heated with 
excess of nitric or sulphuric acid. 

^ Preparation. 1, Bv keeping mercury for a month or longer at a 
boiling heat in a flask filled with air, and having a long loosely-fitting tube 
adapted to its month : Mercuritu prcecipitatue per 9e.^2, By exposing the 
nitrate of mercuric or mercurous oxide to a high and gradually increasing 
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temperature in a crucible, or, better, in a glass vessel surrounded with sand 
as long as nitrous acid is evolved. To save nitric acid, the oxide, moistened 
with water, may be previously triturated with an equal weight of mercury, 
till the latter is completely deadened : Mercuriui prcecipUattu rviber. Care 
must be taken not to raise the temperature too high. The oxide prepared 
by this process on the small scale is a dull powder; in commerce, it occurs 
in shining crjrstalline grains. Aocordinff to Gay-Lussao, the small unpul- 
verized crystals of mercurous nitrate yield the second form of the oxide, 
but the pulverized salt yields the first form. The more perfect crystalli- 
zation of the oxide prepared on the large scale is undoubtedly due to the 
slower rate at which the heat increases. According to Winckler (JRepert. 
81, 475) the commercial oxide likewise contains 2 per cent, of nitre, which 
probably exerts some influence also ; it does not, however, appear to be 
essential, since the oxide prepared by (1) likewise takes the form of crys- 
talline grains. — 3. By precipitating a dissolved mercuric salt with excess 
of potash, and washing the precipitate. 

Impurities, 1. Basic nitrate of mercuric oxide, when the salt has not 
been sufficiently heated. The oxide containing this salt fives off nitrous 
vapours when gently heated in a retort. It may be purified in this manner, 
or by boiling with dilute potash-ley, or by washing with water. — 2. N'iire, 
May be completely removed by boiling water. (Winckler.) — 3. Minium. 
Remains in tne form of fused protoxide of lead, when the mercuric oxide is 
strongly heated in a glass tube, or in the form of peroxide of lead, when the 
mercuric oxide is dissolved in nitric acid. — 4. Brick-dust. Remains be- 
hind, when the oxide is ignited or dissolved in nitric acid. — 5. Cinnabar. 
Remains, when the oxide is dissolved in hydrochloric acid. 

Properties. Specific gravity: 11 000 (Pol. BouUay), 11 074 (Herar 
path), 11*1909 rKarsten), 11*29 at 4"" in vacuo (Royer & Dumas), 11 136 
(Playfair & Joule). Crystallizes in obtuse rhombohedrons. Such at least 
was the form in which it was found in a glass containing Aqua phaga" 
doenica (a mixture of lime-water and protochloride of mercury). (Saladin, 
J. Chim. mid, 7, 530). It is generally crystallo-granular and scaly, shining, 
and of a bright brick-red colour ; by pulverization it acquires an orange 
yellow colour, lighter as the powder is finer. When prepared on the small 
scale, it is a dull, flocculent, earthy mass or powder, of a brownish brick- 
red colour. When obtained by precipitating a mercuric salt with an 
alkali, it forms a light orange-y^ellow powder. — When heated, it becomes 
vermilion-red, and afterwards violet-black, but recovers its original colour 
on cooling. Has a repulsive metallic taste, and is a violent acrid poison. 

Pelouze (Compt rend. 16, 50) supposes that ordinaiy crystallo-granular 
mercuric oxide differs from that precipitated by potash (3) in this respect, 
that the former is cr3r8talline, the latter amorphous. To this he attributes 
the difference in their chemical properties. When equal quantities of 
these two oxides are ignited in the same muffle, the amorphous oxide vola- 
tilizes completely in a time in which the decomposition of the crystalline 
oxide is scarcely begun. Dry chlorine gas acts very slowly at ordinary 
temperatures on the crystalline oxide (bypochlorous acid being produced), 
and not much more quickly when the oxide is pulverized; but on the 
precipitated oxide (3) it acts with such violence that the substance 
becomes red-hot ; even when the oxide (3) has been previously heated to 
a temperature between 300° and 400^ it acts on dry chlorine in the 
course of a few minutes. (Pelouze). — This view is contradicted by the 
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following experiments of Gay-Lossao. (Oompt, rend. IB, 309). When 
equal quantities of the oxide (1) prepared bj boiling mercnry in contact 
with air, and of that precipitated by potash (8) are gradually heated in 
two glass tubes immersed together in a fused metallic alloy — then cooled 
— then heated again, and so on, — both oxides begin to give off oxygen at 
the same temperature, and both cease to evolve it at the same degree in 
cooling. It is true that (3) gives off rather more oxygen in the same 
time; but if (I) is previously pounded, the difference is but slight. — Dry 
chlorine gas produces much less hypochlorous acid with (1) than with 
(3); but the difference is to be attributed to the much smaller surface 
which (1) presents, that surface quickly becoming covered with chloride 
of mercury; the slowness of the action also precludes the rise of tempe- 
rature by which the decomposition is accelerated in the case of (3). 
Under water, the two oxides are acted upon by chlorine in the same 
manner, because the chloride of mercury then dissolves as it forms. 
Hence it may inferred that the oxide (3) is not amorphous, but in a 
finely divided crystalline state. 

Erdmann & Fourcroy & 

Seft8tr<5m. Marchand. Th^nard. Donovan. 

Hg 100 .... W-59 .... 92-68 .... 92596 .... 924 .... 9275 

O 8 .... 7-41 .... 7-32 .... 7-404 .... 7-6 .... 7*25 

HgO 108 .... 10000 .... 10000 .... 100000 .... 1000 .... 10000 

Zaboada, Braamcamp^ 
Pronst. N. Rose. & Siqueira Oliva. Cheneviz. 

Hg 92 91 90 85 

O 8 9 10 15 

Too ZZ 100 ZZ loiS ZZ Too 

Decompositions. Mercuric oxide gradually turns black when exposed 
to sunshine, being superficially decomposed into oxygen and metallic 
mercury, according to Guibourt, or, according to Donovan, into oxygen 
and mercurous oxide. At a red heat, it volatilizes completely, being 
resolved into oxygen gas and vapour of mercury. Part of the mercnritu 
vapour again takes up oxygen, and the oxide thus formed collects on the 
surib.ce of the mercury which passes over, and diminishes its fluidity. 
With phosphorus, mercuric oxide detonates under the hammer. Boiled 
with phosphorus and water, it yields phosphide of mercury and aqueous 
phosphoric acid (Pelletier); at ordinary temperatures, the same mixture 
yields fluid mercury and phosphoric oxide, no phosphoric or phosphorous 
acid dissolving in the water. (Braamcamp & Siqueira.) A phosphate is 
likewise formed at the same time. (Gm.) Aqueous phosphorous acid 
forms mercury and aqueous phosphoric acid. (Braamcamp & Siqueira.) 
Mercuric oxide mixed with sulphur, and heated in a retort, produces a 
tremendous explosion. (Proust, Grilb. 25, 175.) Concentrated sulphurous 
acid boiled with this oxide, immediately converts it into fluid mercury, 
with formation of sulphuric acid. At ordinary temperatures, smaller 
quantities of sulphurous acid produce a rise of temperature amounting to 
7*5°, and form a white powder, consisting of mercurous sulphate, part of 
which dissolves in the liquid. An excess of sulphurous acid turns this 
powder grey, and reduces it very slowly, but completely, to metallic mer- 
cury. So long as this change remains incomplete, the liquid still retains 
mercury, but is not rendered turbid by addition of common salt; never- 
theless, it gives a precipitate with hydrosulphate of ammonia, and after 
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long standing, or immediately on boiling, deposits metallie mereniy in 
the fonn of a grey powder; the precipitation of the mercnrj is o<Mnplete^ 
proyided the quantity of sulphurous acid is not too small. (A. Voffel, 
J. pr. Ckem. 29, 273.) Potassium or sodium heated to the melting point^ 
decomposes mercuric oxide with vivid combustion and slight detonation, 
yielding metallic mercury and alkali. (Gay-Lussac & Th^nard.) Zino: 
and tin filings, and pulverized antimony, heated with mercuric oxide> 
likewise occasion fiery decomposition. Solution of protochloride of tta 
poured upon mercuric oxide reduces it to the metallic state, and is itself 
converted into bichloride, part of which is precipitated in the form of ar 
basic salt, the action being attended with a rise of temperature amounting 
to 60°. (A. Vogel, Kcutn. Arch. 23, 80.) Hydrated ferrous oxide con- 
verts mercuric into mercurous oxide; so likewise do ferrous salts. (Duflos^ 
Schw. 65, 115.) Heated solution of sugar reduces mercuric to mercurous 
oxide. (A. Vogel.) Chlorine gas decomposes mercuric oxide at a red 
heat, the products being oxygen gas and protochloride of mercury; at 
lower temperatures, hypochlorous acid and protochloride of mercury are 
formed. The latter sometimes combines with the excess of oxide, forming 
mercuric oxychloride. When dry chlorine gas is passed over the precipi- 
tated oxide (3), the heat rises to redness, and oxygen gas is evolved 
(Pelouze) ; but if the oxide is surrounded with a freezing mixture (Pelouze) 
or mixed with a large quantity of sand or sulphate of potash, to prevent 
the temperature from rising too high, hypochlorous acid is obtained. Thia 
acid is likewise produced by the action of chlorine on the precipitated 
oxide (3), previously heated to between 300° and 400°, or upon the oxide 
(I) or (2), because m either of these cases the action is slower. Hypo- 
chlorous acid is also formed when chlorine gas is passed through water in 
which mercuric oxide is diffused. (Vid. li. 294,295.) At the boiling 
heat, according to Braamcamp & Siqneira, a solution of protochloride of 
mercury and mercuric chlorate is produced. 

ComMnaiums, a. With Water. — IT. a. Hydrated Mercuric Oxidb. 
— ^According to Schaffner {Ann. Fkarm, 51, 181), the yellow precipitate 
fonned by potash in solutions of mercuric salts is a hydrate containing 
3 atoms of water. 

Schaffner. 

HgO 108 80 79-77 

3HO 27 20 20-23 

HgO + 3Aq 135 ZZ 100 ZZ 100100 % 

8. Aqueous Mercuric Oxide. — Mercuric oxide is slightly soluble in 
water (Thomson) ; the solution tastes strongly metallic; turns violet-juice 
green; becomes covered, when exposed to the air, with shining films of 
metallic mercury; is turned brown by hydrosulphuric acid (Guibourt); 
and exhibits a milky turbidity when mixed with slightly diluted ammo- 
nia, which forms a less soluble compound with mercuric oxide. (Guibourt, 
Donovan.) This somewhat contested solubility of mercuric oxide in 
water is established by the following observations: — The oxide (2) 
obtained by the use of nitric acid, and the precipitated oxide (3) dissolve 
sparingly m cold, somewhat more abundantly in hot water. (An then, 
Mepert, 58, 305.) When the oxide (2) prepared with nitric acid is used, 
— having first been completely freed from nitric acid, either by exposure 
to a degree of heat sufficient to resolve a considerable quantity of the 
oxide into mercury and oxygen, or by long boiling with caustic potash— 
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the water still continQos to take op the oxide, even after the boiling has 
been repeated twenty times. (Marchand, Pogg. 42, 459.) But even the 
oxide prepared by (f), the solubility of which cannot well be due to the 
presence of an acid, yields with water at 10^, a liquid which turns violet- 
jnioe green, but does not give a brown colour with hydrosnipfaate of 
ammonia; the solution obtained with boiling water turns reddened litmns 
tincture blue, and becomes brown when treated with hydrosulphate of 
ammonia. (Boudet, «/. PAarm. 24, 253; also«7. pr. Chem. 14, 248.) The 
same result was obtained by Oossman, {Reperl, 61, 312, before Boudet), 
and by Marchand, {J. pr. Ohem, 16, 372). 

6. With Acids, forming the Salts op Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric 
Salts. — These salts are obtained by dissolving mercuric oxide in acids, by 
double decomposition, and by dissolving metallic mercury in an excess of 
hot sulphuric or nitric acid. Mercuric salts are likewise formed, with 
evolution of ammonia, on boiling the oxide with various ammoniacal 
salts ; such is the case with sulphate, hydrochlorate, nitrate, and succinate 
of ammonia. (Pagenstecher, Reperi, 27, 27; Brett & L. Thompson, Phil. 
Mag. J. 10, 97, and 179; Wittstein, RepeH. 57, 42.) Even hydrochlo- 
rate of magnesia (Berzelius), and apparently also hydrochlorate of lime, 
when boiled in the state of concentrated solution with mercuric oxide, 
give up to it a portion of their acid. 

Mercuric salts, when they do not contain a coloured acid, are gene- 
rally colourless in the normal, and yellow in the basic state. They are 
violent acrid poisons, and have a disagreeable, metallic taste. The 
normal salts redden litmus. Some of them are resolved by water into an 
acid salt, which dissolves, and a basic salt which remains behind. From 
their aqueous solutions, the mercury is for the most part precipitated 
in the metallic state, by the same substances as from mercurous salts, 
(p. 6), but the complete reduction of the mercury is often preceded by a 
conversion of the mercuric into a mercurous salt. Small quantities of 
phosphorous acid convert mercuric into mercurous salts; larger quantities 
throw down metallic mercury. (Braamcamp & Siqueira.) Sulphurous 
acid added to mercuric nitrate, first throws down white mercurous sul- 
phate, which, by a larger addition of sulphurous acid, is completely con- 
verted, in the course of 24 hours, into mercury; but even when the 
sulphurous acid is added in excess, a portion of mercury still remains 
dissolved, and is not precipitated till the liquid is boiled. Terbasic mer- 
curic sulphate dissolves iu sulphurous acid, with a white turbidity, arising 
from the formation of mercurous sulphate, and deposits the whole of the 

mercury on boiling. (A. Vogel.) [For the behaviour of corrosiye sublimate with 
sulphurous add, see Corrosive tubUmate.'] Those metals which reduce mercury 
from mercurous nitrate, likewise separate it, though less quickly, from 
mercuric nitrate, the reduction being attended with the separation, in 
greater or smaller quantity, of a white or yellow powder, which, when 
zinc, cadmium, or copper is the reducing agent, consists of basic mercurous 
nitrate; in the case of bismuth, of monobasic bismuth-nitrate; and with 
antimony and lead, of a mixture of basic mercury- salt and basic antimony 
or lead-salt. Tin instantly produces black-brown clouds, which rise in 
the liquid, solidify in capillary tufts, assume the metallic lustre at the sur- 
face of the liquid, and ultimately form a metallic film; at the same time a 
small quantity of yellow basic mercuric nitrate is produced. (Fischer, 
Pogg, 9, 258.) [For the behaviour of metals with protochloride of mercury, see the 
latter.] If a piece of tin in contact with a, gold plate be introduced into 
the solution of a mercuric salt acidulated with hydrochloric acid, the gold 
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plate becomes amalgamated, and does not lose its silver-white coloaring 
by immersion in hydrochloric acid, though it gives it up when heated. 
(Smithson.) To impart a distinct white colouring to the gold by this 
process, the strength of the solution must not be less than 1 part of proto- 
chloride of mercury to 5000 parts of water. (Lassaigne.) A small 
Quantity of protochloride of tin added to mercuric salts, throws down 
aichloride of mercury; a larger quantity of the tin-solution converts the 
latter into metallic mercury. Sugar boiled with mercuric acetate converts 
it into mercurous acetate. (A. Vogel.) 

Phosphuretted hydrogen gas passed through the solution of a mercuric 
salt, throws down a parti j( white, partly yellow compound of triphos- 
phide of mercury, with a portion of the original mercuric salt, which, 
moreover, is not farther decomposed by an excess of phosphuretted 
hydrogen. (H. Rose, Pogg. 40, 75.) — ^Arseniuretted hydrogen gas pro- 
duces a brown precipitate in a solution of corrosive sublimate. (H. Rose.) 
— Hydrosulphurio acid and alkaline hydrosulphates added in excess to 
mercuric salts, throw down amorphous protosulphide of mercury in black 
flakes. Even with 20,000 parts of water to 1 part of protochloride of 
mercury, sulphide of potassium produces a slight browning of the liquid, 
and with 40,000 parts of water, a slight greenish-brown colouring. 
(Lassaigne.) Absolute alcohol which has absorbed 6 measures of hydro- 
sulphuric acid gas, does not act on dry mercuric salts. ^PameU.) The 
black precipitate is insoluble in hydrosuljphate of ammonia or of potash. 
(According to Mialhe, N. Ann, Chim, Phys, 5, 170, it dissolves com- 
pletely in these reagents.) The black sulphide of mercury is likewise 
insoluole in ammonia, but dissolves completely in potash — ^provided there 
is a sufficient quantity of hydrosulphate of ammonia present — and is 
reprecipitated by acids. (H. Rose.) When covered with aqueous hydro- 
sulphite of ammonia or hydrosnlphite of potash, it is converted, slowly in 
the cold, but quickly when heated, into a red powder of cinnabar. — An 
insufficient quantity of hydrosulphuric acid or an alkaline hydrosulphate, 
throws down from most mercuric salts a white compound of sulphide of 
mercury, with the undecomposed salt. (H. Rose, Pogg, 13, 59.) The 
precipitate is often black, brown, or yellow, from excess of sulphide of 
mercury, but soon turns white by taking up undecomposed salt from the 
liquid. It is only from the solution of the cyanide of mercury, that the 
pure black sulphide is thrown down by a quantity of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen not sufficient to precipitate the whole. — Hydrochlorate or nitrate of 
mercuric oxide forms, with excess of hyposulphite of soda, a white pre- 
cipitate, which re-dissolves in excess; with a smaller quantity of the 
soda-salt, the whole precipitate remains undissolved, immediately turning 
yellow and then brown, and is afterwards converted, slowly in cold, but 
quickly on boiling, into black protosulphide of mercury. If the mercuric 
salt is in excess, the white precipitate, which is a compound of sulphide 
of mercury and the salt, retains its colour. (H. Rose, Pogg^ 33, 240.) 
According to Wackenroder {Repert. 61, 24), the precipitate is of a fine 
lemon -yellow colour, but becomes yellowish-white if an excess of mer- 
curic nitrate is present; whereas, if the alkaline hyposulphite is in excess, 
it changes first to brown, and afterwards to black. Hydrochloric acid 
and sal-ammoniac impart to it a colour varying from reddish-yellow to 
yellowish-brown; nitric acid, from light yellow to white; and carbonate 
of ammonia slowly turns it black. It is not soluble in acetic acid. — 
Hydriodic acid and iodide of potassium added to mercuric salts, yield a 
scarlet precipitate of iodide of mercury. At first the precipitate exhibits 
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ft veiy pale red ooloor. It is aolable in excess, both of the mercuric 
salt, and of the iodide of potassiom. If the proportion of protochloride 
of mercury is less than 1 part to 5000 parts of water, the red precipitate 
does not appear. (Lassaigne.) — Hjdrobromic acid and bromide of 
potassiam, hydrochloric acid and common salt, do not precipitate mercaric 
salts. 

Caustic ammonia and carbonate of ammonia form white precipitates 
with mercuric salts. This precipitate usually contains a compound of 
amide of mercury with undecomposed mercuric salt, and is insoluble in 
excess of ammonia. With 10,000 parts of water to 1 part of proto- 
chloride of mercury, ammonia produces turbidity and a precipitate; with 
20,000 parts of water, a slight, and with 40.000, a scarcely perceptible 
opalescence. (Lassaigne, J. Ghem. mid, 8, 582.)— Fixed alkalis in excess 

E reduce a light orange-yellow precipitate. This precipitate is not a 
ydrate, but consists of finely-divided anhydrous oxide, (rroust.) If the 
solution contains much free acid, potash gives no precipitate, or but a slight 
one after a considerable time. If it contains an ammoniacal salt, the 

Srecipitate produced by potash is white. When sugar, gum, and other 
xed organic compounds are present in a dilute solution of a mercuric 
salt, potash produces, after a considerable time, a black precipitate; 
more concentrated solutions, under the same circumstances, yield a dirty 
yellow precipitate, which turns black in a few hours, or immediately on 
boiling, from reduction of the protoxide of mercury to dioxide. — Mono* 
carbonate of potash or soda throws down brown-red mercuric carbonate. 
The presence of sal-ammoniac and of organic matters produces the same 
effect in this case as with the fixed alkalis. — Bicarbonate of potash added 
to sulphate or nitrate of mercuric oxide, immediately produces a brown-red 
precipitate. But with the hydrochlorate, it produces a white precipitate, 
which in a few minutes assumes, first a reddish, and then a deep purple- 
red colour. (Schindler, Mag, Pkarm. 33, 29.) If the potash-salt does 
not contain fully 2 atoms of carbonic acid, the precipitate is brown-red 
horn the beginning. (Scbindler.) — The carbonates of baryta, strontia, 
lime, and magnesia, precipitate mercuric salts, eyen in the cold. (Demar- 
cay.)— Phosphate of soda throws down from most mercuric saJts (not 
iTom the chloride) a white precipitate of mercuric phosphate. The pre- 
cipitation takes place down to the 500th degree of dilution. (Pfaff.) — 
Ghromate of potash forms with mercuric solutions, not too dilute, a yel- 
lowish red precipitate. — Ferrocyanide of potassium yields, with solutions 
of not less than a certain strength, a white precipitate, which turns blue 
after long standing.— Tincture of galls gives an orange-yellow precipitate 
with ail mercuric salts, excepting the hydrochlorate. — Aqueous cyanide 
of mercury does not exhibit the greater number of these reactions. 

Those mercuric salts which do not dissolve in water, are nearly all 
soluble in hydrochloric or nitric acid; several of them likewise dissolve in 
hydrochlorate or nitrate of ammonia. Many mercuric salts form double 
salts with the salts of ammonia, potash^ and soda. 

c. With ammonia. 

Mercuric nitrate in the circuit of the voltaic battery, at first deposits 
on the positive wire a small quantity of peroxide of mercury, which is 
subsequently converted into basic (9) nitrate of mercuric oxide. (Fischer, 
Kastn, Arch, 16,218.) 
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Mercury and Carbon. 

A. Carbonate of Mercurous Oxide, or Mbrcurous Carbonate. 
— Precipitated in the form of a yellow powder, on mixing meroarons 
nitrate with carbonate of potash or soda. To obtain the salt completely 
aaturated with carbonic acid, mercaroua nitrate is mixed with a slight 
excess of bicarbonate of potash, and the mixture set aside for a few days 
and freqaently stirred, to ensure the decomposition of any basic mercn- 
rous nitrate that may be mixed with the precipitate, which is then 
washed as quickly as possible, and dried in vacuo over oil of vitriol. 
(Setterberg, Fogg, 19, 53.) This preparation gives the analysis a. Or, 
crystallized mercurous nitrate is rubbed up with bicarbonate of potash 
and water, and the product quickly washed. (H. Rose, Fogg, 53, 117.) — 
The salt has a strong tendency to give off carbonic acid, and resolve itself 
into a mixture of mercuric oxide and metallic mercury. This decom- 
position takes place, even when the salt is left to stand under slightly 
warmed water (Wittstein), and immediately on boiling (H. Rose). If 
the salt be prepared by precipitation with mouucarbonate of potash or 
soda, an excess of the latter olackens the precipitate by abstracting its 
carbonic acid. (Pfaff.) Aqueous ammonia blackens the precipitate; dis- 
solves it, on digestion, with separation of metallic mercury; and, on 
subsequent exposure to the air, deposits a white powder, and leaves, on 
evaporation, a compound of mercuric oxide with ammonia. (Wittstein, 
Eepert 57, 42.) The salty when exposed to the air, is converted into 
mercuric oxide. (Proust.) 

Setterberg's analyses were made with the following preparations : — 
a. Prepared by Setterberg*s method above described. — 5. By the same 
methoa, but dried in the air instead of in a vacuum. — c. By dropping 
'mercurous nitrate into bicarbonate of potash, washing, and drying in the 
air, whereupon the precipitate tnms blackish; it is free from nitric 
acid. According to Lefort (iT. J. Fharm, 8, 5), this is the only way of 
obtaining a product of constant composition. ---<f. By precipitating mer- 
curous nitrate with excess of bicarbonate of potash, filtering immediately, 
washing, and drying. The precipitate thus obtained is not quite free 
from nitric acid. (Setterberg.) 

oOTterDCfm. 
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B. Carbonate of Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric Carbonate. 
Monocarbonate of potash or soda gives a brown-red precipitate with mer- 
curic nitrate. From a solution of corrosive sublimate, alkaline bicarbo- 
nates throw down, not mercuric corbonate, but oxychloride of mercury.— 
When the mixture of the mercuric salt with the alkaline bicarbonate is 
boiled, the precipitate retains scarcely a trace of carbonic acid, the less in 
proportion as the boiling is continued longer. (Setterberg.) The brown- 
red salt is slightly soluble in aqueous carbonic acid and in carbonate of 
potash. (Berzelius.) It dissolves in aqueous sal-ammoniac* (Wittstein, 
Brett.) 
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Setterberg {Pogg, 19, 60) precipitated mercuric nitrate in the cold with 
excess of bicarbonate of potash; Phillips {Ann, Phil. 26^ 109,) with 
monocarbonate. 

With Boracic acid, neither mercurons nor mercuric oxide appears 
to combine. 

Heated aqueous boracic acid does not dissolve mercnrous oxide; 
neither does it precipitate mercurous nitrate : when evaporated to dryness 
with that salty it may be completely dissolved out by alcohol, the mercu- 
rous nitrate remaining behind. The grey-green (or yeUowish white) 
precipitate which borax forms with mercurous nitrate, contains no boracic 
acid, but consists of basic mercurous nitrate. Borate of ammonia added 
in small quantity to mercurous nitrate forms a black precipitate, which 
contains no boracic acid, but consists merely of Hahnemann's quicksilver; 
large quantities produce a grey precipitate, likewise free from boracic 
acid. (Gossmann, Repert. 61, 311.) — Borax neutralized with boracic acid 
gives with mercurous nitrate an abundant light yellow precipitate, con- 
sisting of basic nitrate, with only 1 per cent, of boracic acid adhering to it. 
(Anthon, Repert. 63, 22.) — When crystallised mercurous nitrate is tritu- 
rated with borax, and the product treated with a small quantity of cold 
water, a dingy yellow precipitate is produced, which is blackened by a 
larger addition of water, and gives up a large quantity of mercuric salt to 
boiling water, metallic mercury with a little mercuric oxide remaining 
behind. (H. Rose.) 

Aqueous boracic acid boiled with mercuric oxide takes up no more of 
it than pure water; it likewise gives no precipitate, either with the hydro- 
chlorate or nitrate of mercuric oxide. Even when it is evaporated with 
mercuric nitrate till the liquid dries up and nitrous fumes begin to escape, 
the whole of the boracic acid may be extracted from the radish yellow 
residue by alcohol. The brown-red precipitate— resembling mosaic gold, 
when the solution is dilute— which boracic acid forms with corrosive 
sublimate, contains no boracic acid, but consists of mercuric oxychloride. 
Similarly, the white precipitate which mercuric nitrate jields with small 
quantities of borax, and the aurora-red precipitate which it forms with 
larger quantities, consists of basic nitrate of mercuric oxide. Borate of 
ammonia forms, both with hydrochlorate and with nitrate of mercuric 
oxide, a white precipitate, free from boracic acid; the former is wkUe 
precipitate; the latter contains mercuric oxide, nitric acid, and ammonia. 
(Gossmann.)— Borax neutralized with boracic acid likewise forms, with 
hydrochlorate of mercuric oxide, a red-brown precipitate of mercuric 
oxychloride, smaller, however, in quantity than that which ordinary 
borax produces; with nitrate of mercuric oxide, it forms a light yellow 
precipitate of basic nitrate, containing only 1 per cent, of boracic acid. 
(Anthon.) 

Tiinnermann {Kaxtn, Arch, 20, 23) states that he has obtained definite 
compounds of mercurous and mercuric oxide with boracic acid. 
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Mercury and Phosphorus. 

A. Phosphide of Mercury. — This compound is formed: 1. Bj 
heating ^fhiopB per se with 1^ pt. phosphorus. (Pelletier); 2. By 
digesting 2 parts of mercuric oxide with 1^ phosphorus and 1 water, 
mercuric phosphate heing formed at the same time, (pelletier); 3. By 
decomposing heated calomel with rapour of phosphorus. (H. Davy); 
4. By hoiliug aqueous protochloride of mercury with phosphorus. 
(Boullay); 5, In the decomposition of aqueous mercurous nitrate by 
phosphuretted hydro^n gas. (Thomson); 6. When phosphuretted 
hydrogen gas is passed over dry, slightly heated protochloriae of mercury, 
whereupon the phosphide of mercury sublimes. (H. Rose.) 

Phosphide of mercury (1 & 2) is black; may be cut with a knife; 
gives off, when distilled, first the phosphorus and afterwards the mer- 
cury; and, when exposed to the air, gradually loses its phosphorus by 
oxidation. — That prepared by. method (3) is brown (H. Davy), brown- 
red (Berzelius); according to Davy, it remains solid at the boiling point of 
mercury, and may be preserved unaltered. — That prepared by (5) has the 
form of dark brown flakes. — The preparation (6) is an orange-yellow 
sublimate, which, when somewhat suddenly heated, is resolved into 
phosphorus and mercury. (H. Rose, Fo^^. 24, 335.) 

B. Phosphate of Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Phosphate. — 
Diphosphate of soda added to mercurous nitrate throws down a white 
crystalline powder. At a red heat, the salt gives off mercury, and is 
converted into fused mercuric phosphate, which solidifies in a yellow 
glass. (Dulong, M^. cTArcueil, 3, 445.) When boiled with water, it 
yields a grey mixture of mercury and undecomposed salt, while the liquid 
takes up a large quantity of mercuric phosphate. (H. Rose.^ Immersed 
in hydrochloric acid, it turns grey, out olackens on boiling, metallic 
mercury being separated, and mercuric oxide, together with phosphoric 
acid, dissolving. (Trommsdorff.) It dissolves imperfectly in solution of 
sal-ammoniac. (Brett.) The salt digested with aqueous caustic ammonia, 
or carbonate of ammonia, yields a filtrate containing phosphoric acid and 
mercuric oxide, and a residue which, besides mercurous oxide, likewise 
contains mercuric oxide, metallic mercury, and ammonia. (Wittstein.) 
Cold potash-ley decomposes the salt completely ; the liquid is free from 
mercury; carbonate of potash decomposes it with the aid of heat, and 
takes up at the same time a small quantity of mercury. Aqueous sul- 
phurous or phosphorous acid added to this salt slowly reduces the mercury. 
(Trommsdorff, A^. Tr. 17, 1, 263.) The salt is insoluble in water, and 
likewise in aqueous phosphoric or tartaric acid. 



2Hk»0 4160 

P()* 71-4 





TrommsdorfT, 




dried at 100*. 


85*35 


85-9 


14*65 


14-4 



2Hg«0,P0* 487-4 10000 100*3 

C. Pyrophosphate of Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Pyro- 
phosphate. — When crystallized mercurous nitrate is triturated with 
di-pyrophosphate of soda and cold water, a blackish precipitate is 
obtained, and the liquid takes up a mercurous salt, free from mercuric 
oxide. Boiling water makes the precipitate still blacker, and forms a 
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solution containing mercuric and niercurous phosphates. (H. Rose.) 
Mercurous pyrophosphate dissolves in excess of pyrophosphate of soda. 
(Stromeyer.) Mercurous nitrate was found by Gmelin to yield, with 
di-pyrophosphate Y)f soda, a white precipitate, which neither blackened 
nor dissolved when treated with an excess of the soda-salt. — ^. According 
to Schwarzenberg, the salt obtained by precipitating mercurous nitrate 
with di-pyrophosphate of soda is a heavy, white, crystalline powder, 
soluble in nitric acid, and leaving a residue of mercuric metaphosphate 
when ignited. It is decomposed by hydrochloric acid. When recently 
precipitated, it is soluble in excess of the soda-salt ; and the solution^ 
when boiled, deposits a black powder. If the salt be dried at 100^, it is 
afterwards insoluble in pyrophosphate of soda, and turns black, when 
treated with that substance. It contains 83*45 per cent, of mercurous 
oxide. (Schwarzenberg, -^nn. Pharm. ^5^ 159.) ^ 

D. Phosphate op Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric Phosphate. — 
Formed by precipitating mercuric nitrate with diphosphate of soda. 
Chloride of mercury is not precipitated by the soila-salt. Mercuric phos- 
phate is a white, heavy powder, which assumes a transient yellow colour 
when heated. (Trommsdorff.) Bakes together when heated, and fuses 
into a dark yellow glass, which solidifies in a transparent mass on cooling. 
Heated more strongly in a glass tube, it gives off mercury, oxygen gas, 
and phosphorous acid [?], and leaves a residue which does not exhibit 
any acid reaction — is insoluble in water — still contains mercury — and 
evaporates completely on continued ignition. (Trommsdorff.) Aqueous 
ammonia extracts from the salt a small quantity of mercuric oxide, besides 
phosphoric acid. (Wittstein, Eepert. 57, 60.) Caustic potash extracts all 
the acid, without dissolving the mercuric oxide. Carbonate of potash 
takes up only part of the acid, but at the same time dissolves a portion of 
the mercuric oxide, which does not separate from it, even on boilin£^. 
Aqueous phosphorous or sulphurous acid reduces the mercury of the salt 
slowly and incompletely. Cold dilute hydrochloric acid dissolves the 
salt Slowly; the same acid, when hot and dilute, dissolves it rapidly; and 
the cold concentrated acid dissolves it quickly and abundantly, and with 
evolution of heat. From the solution in hydrochloric acid, protochloride 
of tin throws down mercury, together with stannic phosphate. From the 
residue obtained by evaporating the hydrochloric acid solution to dryness, 
hot alcohol extracts protochloride of mercury, which crystallizes when the 
alcohol is evaporated. Hence it appears that hydrochloric acid takes 
mercuric oxide from phosphoric acid. One part of the salt dissolves com- 
pletely in the aqueous solution of 6 parts of sal-ammoniac— a small 
quantity of ammonia being given off, if the liquid is hot. The solution, 
which reddens litmus, contains hydrochlorate of mercuric oxide and 
ammonia, and phosphate of ammonia. (Trommsdorff, N, Tr, 17, 1, 263.) 
The salt likewise forms clear solutions with carbonate, sulphate, and 
nitrate of ammonia. (Wittstein.) It dissolves in aqueous phosphoric acid, 
but not in water or alcohol. 

Trommsdorff, Braamcamp & 

dHed at 100°. Siq. Oliva. 

2HgO 216-0 .... 75-16 .... 75*20 .... 71-5 

PO* 71-4 .... 24-84 .... 24-78 .... 28-5 



2HgO,PO«.... 287-4 .... 10000 ... 99-98 .... lOO'O 

% This salt appears to be really a pyrophosphate ; at all events, the 
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mercuric pyrophosphate described by Schwarzenberg (Ann. Pkamt. 65, 1 60} 
18 identical with it iu composition^ and exhibits similar properties. \ 

Mercury and Sulphur. 

A. DisuLPHiDB OP Mercury or Mercurous Sulphide. — Formed by 
dropping a solution of mercurous nitrate into aqueous bi*hydrosulphate of 
potash; or by pouring the latter solution on recently-precipitated and still 
moist dichloride of mercury; or by passing hydrosnlphuric acid gas 
through an aqueous solution of mercurous acetate. When that gas is 
passed through mercurous nitrate, the nitric acid, as it is set free, decom* 
poses the hydrosulphuric acid. The precipitate is washed with cold 
water, and dried over oil of vitriol at ordinary temperatures. (Berzelius.) 

Black powder. — It is resolved by a gentle heat into protosulphide of 
mercury and metallic mercury, which may be recognized by the micro^ 
scope, and unites into globules when triturated. When somewhat strongly 
heated, it gives off mercury, and afterwards sublimes in the form of 
cinnabar. (Berzelius, Lehrh,) Brando also {Quart. J. of Sc. 18, 292) 
regarded the precipitate produced in mercurous salts by hydrosulphuric 
acid and alkaline hydrosulphates, as disulphide of mercury ; Guibourt, on 
the other hand, regarded it as a mixture of mercury and the protosulphide, 
because it yielded metallic mercury by pressure [had it been heated 1J, 
and was resolved by heat into mercury and cinnabar. 

2Hg 200 92-59 

S 16 7-41 



Hg2S 216 100-00 

B. Protosulphide of Mercury, or Mercuric Sulphide. — « 
a. Crystalline or Red Sulphide. — Cinnabar, CinnaharU, VermUum. — 
Formation and Preparation. — 1. In the dry way. — Mercury, mercuric 
oxide, or trisulphate of mercuric oxide, sublimed with sulphur, yields 
cinnabar. When 5 or 6 parts of mercury are added to 1 part of melting 
sulphur, and the mixture heated, with constant stirring, till the sulphur 
becomes thick, combination takes place suddenly, attended with evolution 
of light and heat, and with violent crackling and projection of the mass. 
The resulting compound exhibits a blackish-red colour, and frequently a 
distinct red streak ; it may bo regarded as cinnabar partly mixed with 
black sulphide of mercury, and partly with UQCombined mercury and 
aulphur in a state of minute division. Now, when this crude product, 
after being pounded, is mixed with a small quantity of sulphur, and a 
glass flask half- filled with it \9 loosely closed with a charcoal stopper, 
sunk to two-thirds of its depth in sand, and exposed for some hours to a 
red heat in a slow -drawing wind- furnace, a sublimate of pure cinnabar is 
obtained. The excess of sulphur, being more volatile than the cinnabar, 
escapes ; foreign metals remain in the form of sulphides at the bottom of 
the flask. If the upper part of the flask becomes too hot, a portion of 
the cinnabar may be lost by volatilization. 

Old method of preparation in Amsterdam. 170 pounds of mercury 
are gradually added to 50 pounds of melted sulphur contained in a cast- 
iron pot, the materials being stirred up with an iron spatula^, but not so 
rapidly as to give riso to active combustion — the mixture poured out 
upon an iron plate, and broken into pieces after cooling — ana the frag- 

o2 
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menis put into band-jars capable of holding 1 j pounds of water. The 
subliming vessels are earthen cylinders 4 feet nigh, /i^lazed within, and 
closed at the bottom ; they are sunk to two-thirds of their depth in a 
furnace in which their lower part is heated to redness. A few hand-jars 
full of the mixture are thrown into each of these subliming vessels, and 
the contents left to crackle and burn, till the greater part of the excess of 
sulphur volatilizes, and the flame diminishes. The smooth, level opening 
is then covered with a thick, smooth plate of cast-iron : the plate removed 
as soon as a sufficient quantity of cinnabar has collected upon it; the 
cinnabar which has collected on the upper part of the vessel pushed down 
again ; a fresh plate put on, &c. &c. The contents of the cylinder are 
stirred up from time to time, and fresh material introduced. The cinnabar, 
after being detached from the plates, is ground as finely as possible with 
rain-water. 

Method of preparation in Idria, A nnmber of casks, each containing 
8 pounds of pounded sulphur and 42 pounds of mercury, are made to 
turn upon their axes for two or three hours, till the contents are con- 
verted, with slight evolution of heat, into a brown powder. 100 pounds 
of this powder are then introduced into an upright cast-iron cylinder, 
previously heated in a furnace; the cylinder covered with an iron capital, 
kept down by weights, till the crackling of the mass is over ; the iron 
capital thereupon replaced by one of stone-ware, having its beak con- 
nected with a tube and receiver, and the fire increased. The best cinna- 
bar collects in the capital, which is afterwards broken in pieces ; that 
which condenses in the tube and receiver, if mixed with excess of sulphur, 
is added to the quantity introduced at the next sublimation. The cinna- 
bar, after being finely ground with water, is well boiled with potash-ley, 
and washed with boiling and with cold water. (Mitscherlich, Lehrh,) 

Chinese method, 1 part of sulphur and 4 parts of mercury are sub- 
limed in an earthen vessel, to which an iron cover, kept constantly moist, 
is luted; the fire is kept up for four-and-twenty hours; the vessel broken 
up after cooling; the less pure sublimate separated; the purer portion 
pounded up, and the powder sifted into a large vessel filled with water; 
the water, with the scum floating on it, poured ofif after a while, the 
process being twice repeated ; and lastly, the sediment at the bottom is 
dried. {N, Edinh. J. of Sc. 2, 352.) 

European cinnabar, whether prepared in the dry or in the humid 
way, always has a tinge of yellow; the Chinese, which is six times as 
dear, inclines to carmine colour, although no foreign matter can be 
detected in it, excepting a little glue. By the sublimation of common 
cinnabar with 1 per cent, of sulphide of antimony, a dark steel-grey 
cinnabar is obtained, which becomes brown-red when pulverized: but if 
it be finely ground, and repeatedly boiled with solution of liver of sulphur, 
then thoroughly washed and digested with hydrochloric acid, and after- 
wards washed and dried, it becomes exactly like the Chinese vermilion, 
but of a still finer colour. No antimony can be detected in it. (Wehrle, 
ZeiUchr, Phys. v. Wiss, 2, 27.) 

The principal point to be attended to in the preparation of cinnabar 
by sublimation, is that no black, amorphous sulphide get mixed with it. 

2. In the humid way. The black, amorphous sulphide of mercury 
obtained by the action of hydrosulphuric acid, or of alkaline hydrosul- 
phates or hydrosulphites on mercury, its oxides, and salts, is converted 
by contact with alkaline hydrosulphites, slowly in the cold, but quickly 
when heated, into the red sulphide. 
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Mercury, agitated and digested with Boyle's spirit of sulphur (II. 454^ 
yields cinnabar. (Fr. Hoffman, Ohsei^v, phys, diem. Lib. 2, Ohs, 31.) 
Mercury agitated with Boyle's spirit of sulphur is immediately converted 
into a black powder, which, after three days' immersion in the liquid, is 
converted into fine spiculsB of crystallized cinnabar. A similar result is 
obtained with pulverized sulphide of mercury, obtained by fusing sulphur 
and mercury together with mercuric oxide, and likewise with the trisul- 
phate and monosulphate of mercuric oxide, excepting that the latter 
become heated by contact with the spirit of sulphur, and require a larger 
quantity of it to convert them into cinnabar. The black precipitate, also, 
which spirit of sulphur yields with mercurous nitrate, acquires a splendid 
red colour after a few hours' immersion in fresh spirit of sulphur. The 
black precipitate obtained from protochloride of mercury does not change 
into cinnalukr in less than a year. Potassic liver of sulphur acts much 
more slowly than Beguin's spirit. (Baum6, Chim. experiment. 2, 466.) 
The black precipitate which the sulphates, hydrochl orates, and nitrates of 
mercury yield with ammoniacal or potassic liver of sulphur, turns red 
slowly and after long standing, at ordinary temperatures, but rapidly 
when heated. Protochloride of mercury yields remarkably fine cinnabar. 
Ammoniacal liver of sulphur yields a more finely-coloured product than 
potassic liver of sulphur. (Proust, Gilb, 25, 174.) 

The black powder obtained by triturating 7 parts of mercury with 
2 parts of sulphur till the fluidity of the metal is destroyed, acquires a red 
colour when immersed in a solution of potassic liver of sulphur at 45°, and 
yields 7 '05 parts of moderately good cinnabar. The black powder like- 
wise yields cinnabar when immersed in sodic liver of sulphur and hydro- 
sulphate of ammonia, but not in caustic ammonia. Mercuric oxide 
blackens when immersed in hydrosulphate of ammonia, but afterwards 
turns gradually red from top to bottom, and after 14 days yields 106*2 
per cent, of bright red cinnabar, which sublimes without residue. With 
potassic liver of sulphur, the product obtained consists of 101*65 percent, 
of cinnabar, which has a yellowish iridescence, and when sublimed yields 
a small quantity of metallic mercury as well as cinnabar. Calomel 
digested with hydrosulphate of ammonia, blackens at first, and after 
several days yields 96*7 per cent, of brown-red cinnabar ; with potassic 
liver of sulphur, it yields 99*5 per cent. Trisulphate of mercuric oxide 
digested for 8 days in hydrosulphate of ammonia, yields 94*17 per cent, 
of crystals, having the c(ark colour of sublimed cinnabar, and becoming, 
bright red by tritnration ; a small quantity of mercury is found in the 
liquid. In solution of potassic liver hi sulphur, the mercuric sulphate 
yields 102*9 percent, of dingy yellowish-red cinnabar, which sublimes 
without residue, and is theieby converted into ordinary cinnabar ; the 
liquid contains no metallic mercury. Mercurius solubilis immersed for a 
few days in hydrosulphate of ammonia, yields 99*9 per cent, of a violet- 
red crystalline powder, consisting of cinnabar, which sublimes without 
residue; with potassic liver of sulphur, it yields 101 '2 per cent, of brown- 
red, pulverulent cinnabar. (Brunner, Pogg. 15, 600,) When recently 
prepared white precipitate is immersed in bi-hydrosulphate of ammonia, 
or in monosulphide of ammonium previously saturated with sulphur, the 
black colour which it first acquires, passes at 40^ or 50% through red- 
brown into the beautiful dark carmine-red of Chinese vermilion, the 
change taking place more quickly as the liquid is more concentrated. 
The colour may be rendered still brighter by subsequent digestion with 
strong potash at a gentle heat. (Liebig, Ann, Fharm, 5, 289; 7, 49.) 
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The black precipitate which hydrosnlphuric acid or hydrosulphate of 
ammonia yields with mercuric salts, is converted by immersion in alkaline 
hydrosulphates into cinnabar, the change taking place the more easily as 
the temperature is higher, and as the alkaline hydrosulphate contains a 
larger excess of sulphur. (Gm.) The red colouring of the black sulphide 
of mercury, produced by treating it with solution of liver of sulphur, is 
due to crystallization, which is rendered possible by its solubility in the 
liver of sulphur. 

Particular modes of preparation in the humid way : 

Kirchhoff (iScAer. J, 2, 290) triturates in a porcelain dish, 100 parts 
of mercury with 23 parts of flowers of sulphur, moistening the mixture 
with potash-ley, till the fluidity of the mercury is destroyed ; he then 
warms the mass, still triturating constantly, in a solution of 53 parts 
potash-hydrate in 53 parts water, replacing the water as it evaporates^ 
till, in about two hours, the black colour of the mixture changes to brown, 
and then quickly to red. The mass is then evaporated, still with coU' 
stant trituration, to a thin paste, till the red colour has attained its utmost 
degree of brightness, whereupon the heat is immediately removed. If 
the heat be not continued long enough, the fine red colour is not fully 
developed ; and if it be applied only a few seconds too long, the colour 
changes to brown, and cannot be brought back again to red. (Kirchhofl*.) 
In consequence of the too great excess of potash, a portion of the sulphide 
of mercury dissolves in the liver of sulphur, and is deposited on the 
addition of water. In this process, therefore, it is necessary to wash, 
first with potash, and then, but not before, with water. (Brunner.) 

Bucholz {Scher. J. 9, 170; also Crell, Ann. 1802, 1, 27) heats and 
agitates for 4 hours, and then digests for 12 hours, a mixture of 4 parts of 
mercury, *! of sulphur, 3 of potash-hydrate, and 6 of water. 

Brunner {Pogg. 15, 598) carefully triturates 100 parts of mercury with 
38 parts of flowers of sulphur, till the whole is converted into iEthiops— 
a process which requires 3 hours for small quantities, and 1 2 hours if the 
quantity amounts to a few pounds — and heats it in a porcelain basin or a 
cast-iron pot, with a solution of 25 parts of potash-hydrate in 133 to 150 
parts of water, keeping the temperature uniformly at 45°, and never 
letting it rise above 50^. At first, the mixture is continually stirred with 
the pestle, afterwards from time to time. The water which evaporates is 
replaced, so as not to allow the mixture to acquire the thickness of a 
jelly. When the reddening has once begun, which generally takes place 
in about 8 hours, the heat must not be allowed to rise above 45"^; and as 
soon as the red has attained its greatest degree of brightness, the vessel is 
removed from the fire, or else, which is better, the mixture is kept for 
some hours exposed to a gentler heat. It is then washed, and the mer- 
cury which remains metallic, separated by levigation, whereupon it yields 
from 109 to 110 per cent, of cinnabar, but little inferior to the finest 
native variety, and far superior to that obtained by sublimation. The 
above-mentioned proportion of the ingredients gives the largest amount 
of cinnabar. J 00 parts of mercury yield with 40 parts of sulphur and 40 
of potash-hydrate, 107 cinnabar; with 28*3 sulphur and 51 potash- 
hydrate, 94-2; with 33 to 40 sulphur and 60 potash-hydrate, 81 5; and 
with 30 sulphur and 60 potash-hydrate, only 47*3 cinnabar. (Brunner. 

Dobereiner {Schw. 61, 380) gently heats mercury with a solution of 
pentasulphide of potassium, triturating it continually, till the mercury is 
converted into a dark red powder, a change which generally takes place 
in about an hour and a half; he then decants the liquid (which contains 
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protosulpbide of potassium, and bj digestion with sulphar maj be 
rendered fit for another preparation of cinnabar), and triturates the 
powder with a small quantity of dilute potash-lej at 40"^ or 45^, till it 
acquires a fiery red colour. 

If the cinnabar has become brown from being heated too long with 
sulphur and potash-ley, it may be restored to the istate of the finest 
vermilion by the addition of water and the application of a moderate 
heat, (Storch, Repert. 35, 107.) 

Th. Martins (Kcutn. Arch. 10, 497) places the ingredients in bottles 
closed with corks, and packs them in a box, which is fastened to the 
upper beam of a saw-mill. In 24 or 36 hours, at ordinary temperatures, 
the most beautiful cinnabar is obtained ; it is afterwards washed and dried. 
This method not only has the advantage of dispensing with the labour of 
trituration, but it likewise prevents the hitherto unexplained passage of 
the cinnabar into the brown state, which is so liable to take place on the 
application of heat. The author is indebted to Martins for two splendid 
specimens of this cinnabar. 

Adulterations, — Brick-dtist remains behind on ignition. — Oxide of iron 
the same; it may also be dissolved out by hydrochloric acid. — Bed lead 
remains behind on ignition, in the form .of a fused protoxide, and yields 
chloride of lead, with evolution of chlorine on boiling the substance with 
hydrochloric acid ; it may also be extracted by large quantities of boiling 
water. — Dragon* s Blood. Empyreumatic odour on the application of heat; 
gives a red colour to alcohol. 

Properties, — Native cinnabar and many of the artificial varieties 
form crystals belonging to the rhombohedral system, the primary form 
being an acute rhombohedron. Fig, 151, 135, 160, and other forms, 
r" : r"= 71*' 48'; r^ : i^ or r*=: 108° 12'. Cleavage parallel to r and s. 
Cinnabar obtained by snblimation assumes the fonn of fibrous masses. 
Specific gravity of the native mineral, 8'0 to 8*1 ; of the artificially sub- 
limed compound, 8*0602 (Karsten), 8*124 (Pol. Boullay). In the mass it 
is cochineal-coloured, transparent, and has an adamantine lustre; its 
l>owder is scarlet. Becomes brownish when gently heated ; quite brown 
at 250^, and black at a higher temperature ; but if the heat has not been 
strong enough to cause it to volatilize, it recovers its fine scarlet colour 
on cooling. 

Erdmann & 
Proost. Gaibourt Marchand. Sefstrom. Segnin. 
Hg.... 100 .... 86-21 .... 85 .... 86-21 .... 86-211 .... 8629 .... 86*6 
S .... 16 .... 13-79 .... 15 .... 13-79 .... 13789 .... 1371 .... 13-4 

HgS.. 116 .... 10000 .... 100 .... 100-00 .... 100000 .... 10000 .... 100-0 

Vol. Sp. gr. Vol. Sp. gr. 

Vapour of Mercury 6 .... 41-5800 | .... 4-6200 

Vapour of SuJphur 1 .... 6-6556 j .... 0-7395 

Vapour of Cinnabar .... 9 .... 48-2356 ZZ 1 .... 5-3595 

The opinion of Fourcroy that cinnabar likewise contains oxygen, has 
been refuted by Proust {Oi&. 25, 171) and Seguin (Ann. Chim, 90, 252). 

1 Bealey (Ghem. Soe. Qu. J. IV, 180) has examined several specimens 
of native cinnabar: {a\ from New Almaden, in California; (6), from 
Almaden, in Spain; (c), from Moschellandsberg ; (d), from Wolfstein. 
The following are the mean results of the analyses : — 
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California. 

Hg 69-90 

S 11-29 

Fe 1-23 

CaO 1-40 

Al«0» 61 

MgO 0-49 

SiO» 14-41 



Spain. 
37-79 
16-22 

10-36 



MoscbellandBb^rg. 
66-86 
11-43 

^LV^09 .... 



Wolfstein. 
18-00 

73-31 



Silica and) 
alumina } 



3612 



99-33 



99*49 



The Galifomiau ore baa a bright red colour, slightly inclinlDg to 
purple^ and appears to have been imperfectly cleared from a soft, light- 
brown earth, which can be easily scraped from its surface. It breaks 
without much difficulty under the hammer, and is afterwards easily 
reduced to powder, with the exception of some bright crystalline particles^ 
which are extremely hard. The surfaces of recently broken ore appear 
much more purple than those long exposed. It is traversed at irregular 
intervals by very thin bands of white, hard, crystalline mineral, apparently 
calcareous and siliceous. In the state of fine powder, it has a very 
brilliant vermilion colour, much darker than that of the massive ore. Its 
specific gravity is 4'410. It is found in nests in a stratum of yellowish 
earth 42 feet thick. The vein is very large, and crops out on the surface, 
where it is worked. It yields a large quantity of mercury, 10,000 lbs. of 
which have been obtained from it in three months. The occurrence of 
this mineral has been known to the natives from time immemorial, as the 
cave of red earth, which they employed for painting their bodies. The 
ore from Almaden in Spain is, like the Califomian ore, massive, but much 
less brilliant, and much harder. Throughout its mass, small yellow 
patches of iron pyrites are irregularly distributed. In the state of fine 
powder, it has a dull, brick-red colour. Sp. gr. 3-622. The ore from 
Moschellandsberg is dark red brown, crystalline, heavy, very hard, and 
difficult to pulverize. Sp. gr. 4'735. The ore from Wolfstein is a grey, 
earthy-looking mineral, with dark, livid patches occurring at intervals 
in its substance. It is very hard, and yields a light puce-coloured 
powder. IT 

Decompositions. — Cinnabar heated in the air bums with a blue flame, 
yielding sulphurous acid and metallic mercury. When sublimed with 
lamp-black or charcoal, the greater part decomposes, metallic mercury 
being separated, and a large quantity of hydrogen gas containing sulphur 
evolved. (F. C. Vogel, Klapr, dc Wolfs Worterbuck, 5, 761.) That which 
Vogel took for hydrogen gas containing sulphur is really vapour of 
sulphide of carbon ; a great part of the cinnabar remains undecomposed. 
(Berthier.) Cinnabar volatilized at the beginning of a red-hot tube 
through which a current of hydrogen is passed, yields a large quantity of 
hydrosulphuric acid gas, and a black sublimate containing a large number 
of mercurial globules, but no mercuric oxide. (Regnault.) [What becomes 
of the oxygen of the water ?] Boiling water, aqueous alkalis, and hydro- 
chloric acid, exert no decomposing action. Boiling oil of vitriol gives off 
sulphurous acid, and leaves mercuric sulphate. (Brande.) Nitric acid 
exerts but a feeble action, even when aided by heat. Aqua-regia acts 
• violently, even at ordinary temperatures, dissolving the mercury in the 
form of mercuric oxide ; while the sulphur is partly separated in the free 
state^ and partly converted into sulphuric acid. In chlorine gas cinnabar 
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batns yiviilly, formiDg chloride of snlphnr and chloride of mercary . Cinna- 
bar heated with dry protochloride of tin gives off hydrochloric acid, with a 
trace of sulphurous acid, and leaves mosaic gold. (A. Vogel.) [In this re- 
action, dichloride of mercury must bee volyed: 2HgS + SnCl=Hg*Cl -fSnS*,] 
Cinnabar boiled with aqueous protochloride of tin, gives off hydrosulphuric 
and hydrochloric acid, and is converted into a brown mixture of nnde- 
composed cinnabar, metallic mercury, protochloride of tin, and bi-oxide of 
tin. (A. Vogel, Kastn. Arch, 23, 82.) It is difficult to understand by what 
reaction these products are formed. IT.* According to Bolley {Ann. Pharm. 
75, 239), cinnabar turns instantly black when immersed in a solution of 
silver-nitrate containing excess of ammonia, and may be recognized with 
certainty by means of this reaction, even when mixed with other bodies, 
and used as a pigment ; the reaction consists in the formation of sulphide 
of silver and compounds of basic nitrate of mercuric oxide with mercuric 
amide. According to Liebig and Kopp (Jahresbericht, 1850, 332), orpiment 
and sulphide of tin, when freshly precipitated, give the same reaction 
with silver- nitrate without ammonia. IT Iron, tin, antimony, and several 
other metals, withdraw the sulphur, on the application of heat, and allow 
the mercury to distil over. Fixed caustic alkalis and their carbonates 
liberate the mercury on ignition, whilo a mixture of metallic sulphide and 
alkaline sulphate remains behind : 

4HgS + 4CaO»4Hg + 3CaS + CaO^SCH. 

Carbonate of soda, and also lime, if it be mixed with a certain quantity 
of charcoal, produces complete decomposition of the cinnabar. (Berth ier, 
Ann, Chim. Phy$, 33, 161.) Cinnabar ignited with protoxide of lead gives 
off sulphurous acid and mercury, leaving very pure metallic lead and a 
fused slag, which, if the lead-oxide is not in very great excess, contains 
undecomposed cinnabar. 117 pts. (1 At.) of cinnabar heated in a dis- 
tillatory apparatus with different quantities of litharge, yield the following 
results. With 446 pts. (4 At) litharge: sulphurous acid gas, 100 pts. 
(nearly 1 At.) lead, and an opaque, blackish grey slag. The one atom of 
sulphur in the cinnabar should take up 2 atoms of oxygen from the 
litharge, and re<luce 2 atoms of lead ; but since only half that quantity of 
lead is really obtained, it follows that half the cinnabar must have entered 
without decomposition into the slag. If only a gentle heat be applied in 
the beginning of the action, nothing but mercury, with a small quantity 
of sulphurous acid, passes over ; but on subsequently raising the heat to 
bright redness, a large quantity of sulphurous acid goes off, lead is reduced, 
and the above-mentioned slag is formed. With 669 pts. (6 At.) litharse : 
110 parts of lead, together with a transparent, black-brown glass. With 
894 pts. (8 At.) litharge : 180 parts of lead, together with a transparent, 
hyacinth-red glass. With 1788 pts. (16 At.) litharge: 206 pts. (nearly 
2 At.) lead, together with a crystalline slag, having the appearance of 
litharge. For the complete desulphuration of the ■ cinnabar, 10 atoms of 
litharge are probably sufficient. (Berthier, Ann, Chim, Phys. 39, 247.) 

h, Amarphotts or Black Sulphide of Mercury. — Formation, 1. Cin- 
nabar moderately heated out of contact of air, is converted into black 
sulphide of mercury; at a stronger heat, however, it is reconverted into 

t sublimed?] cinnabar. (Seguin, Ann, Chim, 90, 268.) To render the 
lack colour permanent after cooling, the cinnabar must be heated till it 
begins to volatilize. (Fickentscher, JRepert, 33, 429.) As soon as the 
finely pounded cinnabar begins to sublime, the glass tube containing it 
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nrast be immediately plunged into cold water; the cinnabar is thereby in 
most cases completely conrerted into the black sulphide, especially if 
it has been prepared in the humid way. (Fuchs, Pogg. 31, 581.)— 
2. Hydrosalphuric acid and alkaline hydrosulphates added to mercuric 
salts, throw down black sulphide of mercury. Pulvis kypnotitms 8, nar- 
ootietu Krieliif obtained by precipitating mercurous nitiute with potassic 
liver of sulphur, is black sulphide of mercury, sometimes mixed with 
excess of sulphur. — 3. Metallic mercury agitated with excess of aqueous 
pentasulphide of ammonium or potassium, withdraws sulphur from that 
compound, and forms black sulphide of mercury. If powdered sulphur 
be added to the liquid, the sulphur dissolves in the protosulphide of 
ammonium or potassium, and reconverts it into pentasulphide, which 
again gives up sulphur to the remaining portion of metallic mercury, till 
the latter is fully saturated with sulphur. This reaction is the basis of 
the preparation of cinnabar in the humid way. — 4. If 16 parts of sulphur 
be continuously triturated, at ordinary temperatures, witb 100 parts of 
mercury, heat is evolved and the same black compound formed. When 
1 part of sulphur is triturated with 8 parts of mercury, till the latter is 
completely deadened, the whole of the sulphur is found to be converted 
into sulphide of mercury (mixed with excess of mercury); for boiling 
potash is not coloured by contact with it; the excess of mercury may be 
dissolved out by dilute nitric acid. With 1 part of sulphur to 5 parts of 
mercury, the whole of the metallic mercury disappears after 8^ hours* 
trituration; and when the proportion is 1 pt. of sulphur to 3 of mercury, 
the whole of the metal disappears in 5 hours. (Munck af. Rosenschold, 
Pogg. 34, 453.) 

JSthiops mineraliSf Mineral black, or Quicksilver hlcick, obtained by 
triturating together, at the ordinary temperature, equal parts of mercury 
and sulphur, till the mercury completely loses its fluidity, is a mixture of 
black sulphide of mercury with excess of sulphur. Unless the trituration 
is continued for a very long time after the globules of mercury have dis- 
appeared, the mixture will still contain finely divided mercury, which 
may be recognized by its power of amalgamating gold, on trituration, 
and by its solubility in cold dilute nitric acid. When equal parts of 
mercury and sulphur are rubbed together till nitric acid no longer dis- 
solves out mercury from the mixture, the excess of sulphur may be 
extracted by sulphide of carbon, and then a black residue is left, having 
the composition of cinnabar. (C. G. Mitscberlich, Fogg, 16, 353.) 

To save the trouble of trituration, the mixture may be agitated by 
means of the saw-mill (as described on page 23) ; but to obtain a soft, 
black preparation, it is necessary to add a little water. If dry materials 
are used, a black-brown granular powder is obtained, which, though it 
becomes blacker by trituration, always remains lighter than the former. 
(Th. Martins.) 

The following methods are also recommended to accelerate the 
deadening of the mercury. — 1. To warm the mortar. (Lichtenberg.) If, 
however, the heat be verv strong, a small quantity of cinnabar may 
likewise be formed. — 2. To triturate a hot mixture of 1 pt. mercury, 
1 pt. sulphur, and 1 pt. sugar, with a small quantity of water, replacing 
the water as it evaporates, and washing out the sugar after the mercury 
has completely lost its fluidity. (Monheim, RepeH. 45, 273.)— 3. To 
triturate 1 part of mercury with 1 part of sulphur, with the addition of 
J pt. aqueous hydrosiilphate of ammonia (Geiger) or hydrosulphate of 
potash^ which is afterwards to be removed by washing. (Destouches.) 
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This process maj likewise prodnoe a portion of cinnabar^ which has no 
medicinal action. — ^When the black sulphide is prepared by fusing meiv 
cuiy and sulphur together, the proportion of its constituents is indeter- 
minate on account of the volatilization of the sulphur; and it contains a 
large quantity of cinnabar, which remains undissolved on boiling with 
potash, whereas good atbiops is either wholly or almost wholly soluble 
in that liquid. 

Black sulphide of mercury is converted into the red sulphide, both by 
sublimation and by the action of aaueous alkaline hydrosulphites. Its 
reactions, so fiEtr as they known, are tne same as those of the red sulphide, 
but are produced with greater facility; thus it is dissolved by hot nitric 
acid, with separation of sulphur. 

Alkaline Hypostdphites form with mercuric salts, a white or yellow 
precipitate, which, according to H. Rose, is a compound of sulphide of 
mercury with the original mercuric salt (p. 13). 

IT Pentathionie and TetrcUhionic Acid yield with mercnrous nitrate, a 
yellow precipitate which slowly blackens on boiling ; and with the proto- 
chloride of mercuiy, a yellowish precipitate consisting of a compound of 
sulphide and chloride of mercury mixed with free sulphur; with the 
cyanide, these acids gradually form a yellow precipitate, which blackens 
slowly in the cold, immediately on boiling. (Kessler.) IT 

Triihionic Acid forms with mercurous nitrate a yellowish precipitate, 
which turns black on adding an excess of the acid. (Fordos & Gelis.) 
^ With mercuric nitiate (Fordos & Gelis) and protochloride of mercury, 
it forms a white precipitate, which is a compound of sulphide of mercury 
and the original salt mixed with free sulphur; and with cyanide of mer- 
cury^ a yellow precipitate which blackens slowly in the cold, readily on 
boiling. (Kessler.) ^ 



• 



C. Hyposulphate op Mercuroits Oxide, or Mercurous Hypo- 
sulphate. — A solution of recently-precipitated mercurous oxide in the 
aqueous acid, yields indistinct colourless crystals on evaporation. These, 
when heated, give' off mercury, mercurous sulphate, and free sulphuric 
acid; potash separates mercurous oxide fron»them. Cold water dissolves 
them sparingly, and hot water turns them black. Nitric acid dissolves 
them readily. (Rammelsberg, Pogg. 59, 472.) 

CfryttalHied, Rammelsberg. 

Hg»0 208 .... 74-29 .... 74-28 

S«0» 72 .... 25-71 

Hg*0,S»0» 280 .... 100^ 

D. Mercuric HypomlphaU 7 — ^When mercuric oxide is digested with 
aqueous hyposulphurio acid, and the filtrate evaporated, mercurous sul- 
phate crystallizes out, and sulphuric acid remains in solution : — 

2HgO + S20*=Hg20,SO» + SOS. 

If an excess of mercuric oxide is used in the digestion, a yellowish white 
powder remains on the filter, probably consisting of basic hyposulphate 
of mercuric oxide. When heated, it is decomposed with a hissing noise, 
and is partly converted into mercury and mercurous sulphate. Potash 
separates from it 80 '84 per cent, of mercuric oxide. Hydrochloric acid 
dissolves it with fadlity. (Rammelsberg.) 
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£. Sulphate OF Merccrous Oxide, or Mercurous Sulphate.— 
1. One part of mercury is gently heated with from ^ to 1 part of oil of 
vitriol, till somewhat more than the half of it is converted into a solid 
salt; the product is then freed from excess of mercury and oil of vitriol 
by decantation and washing with a small quantity of cold water. If the 
the salt be heated to dryness, the resulting mass is a mixture of mer- 
curous and mercuric salt; and if 2 parts of mercury have been used with 
1 part of oil of vitriol, it still contains a large ouantily of free mercury; 
the mercurous salt is gradually converted by the hot oil of vitriol into 
mercuric salt. — 2. When 18 parts of monosufphate (»f mercuric oxide are 
triturated with 6 parts of water and 1 1 parts of mercury, heat is evolved and 
the mercury is taken up. (Planche, Ann, Chim. QQ, 168.) — 3. An aqueous 
solution of mercurous nitrate is precipitated with sulphuric acid or sul- 
phate of soda, and the precipitate washed with a small quantity of water. 
H. Rose triturates crystallized mercurous nitrate with sulphate of soda^ 
and dissolves out the nitrate of soda with cold water. 

White heavy crystalline powder, or small prisms. Fuses at a low red 
heat, and immediately gives off a mixture of 103 measures of sulphurous 
acid gas and 97 measures of oxygen, while mercury with a small quantity 
of sulphate, and a very small quantity of undecomposed sulphuric acid, 
distils over. (Gay-Lussac, N. Gehl, 4, 469.) By continued boiling with 
a large quantity of water, the salt is resolved into acid mercurous sul- 
phate, which dissolves, and a dingy yellow powder, consisting of a mix- 
ture of metallic mercury and terbasic mercuric sulphate. (H. Rose.) 
Proust and Donovan regarded this yellow powder as a basic sulphate of 
mercurous oxide. According to KTane {Ann, Chim, Phyg. 72, 273), no 
basic salt is obtained by treating this compound either with cold or with 
boiling water. The salt dissolves in dilute nitric acid, and is almost 
wholly precipitated therefrom by dilute sulphuric acid. (Wackenroder, 
Ann, Pharm. 41, 319.) It dissolves abundantly in hot oil of vitriol, from 
which it is partly separated in the crystalline form on cooling; another 
portion is precipitated by water. . 

Kane. 

2Hg 200 .... 80-65 80 80 

8 .... 3-22 3-18 

80» •40 .... 16-13 1602 



Hg2O,S0» 248 .... 10000 10000 

The salt examined by Kane was obtained by double decomposition accord- 
ing to (3) ; it appeared to be anhydrous. 



F. Sulphate OF Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric Sulphate. — a. Ter- 
basic, — Mineral Turbite, Turpetkum miner ale,, — 1. The monobasic salt 
in the state of powder is triturated with considerable quantities of water 
«— most advantageously with boiling water — which removes the ^rreater 
part of the acid, in combination with a small quantity of oxide. If the 
action of the water be not continued long enough, a portion of the mono- 
sulphate remains undecomposed. — 2. Mercuric nitrate is precipitated at a 
high temperature by sulphate of soda. When 108 parts of mercuric 
oxide are dissolved in nitric acid, and the solution diluted with water, 
mixed with sulphate of soda, and then warmed, a precipitate is formed 
amounting to 972 parts. (Geiseler.) By heating 108 parts of mercuric 
oxide with 16*2 parts of oil of vitriol and 540 of water, an orange-yellow 
mass is obtained, but not the true turpetkum. (Geiseler.) Bright lemon- 
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jellow powder, assaming a reddish ooloar while hot. Sp. gr. 6*444. 
(Wattson.) Chlorine gas at ordinary temperatures decomposes it very 
slowly, and in the same manner as the oxide. (Pelouze.) Gives up all its 
acid to caustic potash. (Donovan.) Dissolves in 2000 parts of cold, and 
600 of boiling water. (Fourcroy, Ann. Qhim. 10, 307.) 

Kane (1). R. Fhillipt (1) 

3HgO 324 .... 89-01 .... 88*90 * 87-4 

S0» 40 .... 10-99 .... 10-95 12*6 

3HgO,SO» 364 .... 100-00 Z 99-85 ~., 1000 

Geiseler. Braamcamp & Siq. Ol. 

88-41 87-7 

11-34 120 



99-75 99-7 



h. Monobasic, — 1. When 1 part of mercury is heated with 1^ part' of 
oil of vitriol, till the mixture is perfectly dry, sulphurous acid gas is 
evolved (^Sch, 23), and a white solid mass is evolved. If only 98 parts of 
oil of vitriol are nsed to 100 of mercury (as the fonnula would indicate), 
the product is mixed with unaltered mercury [and mercurous sulphate] ; 
when 100 iiarts of mercury and 125 of oil of vitriol are used, mercury 
sublimes after the sulphurous acid has gone off, and the residue amounts 
to only 128 parts instead of 148, as it ought to be. [It likewise contains 
mercurous salts.] 100 parts of mercury and 166 of oil of vitriol yield a 
residue amounting to 152 parts [the excess probably consisting of admixed 
oil of vitriol]. (Qeiseler, N, Sr, Arch, 14, 115.) A large quantity of 
undecomposed oil of vitriol evaporates with the sulphurous acid. Pure 
mercuric sulphate dissolves completely in concentrated hydrochloric acid ; 
if menonrous salt is mixed with it, a white residue is left, which, after 
washing with water, is blackened by potash. — 2. 108 parts of mercuric 
oxide are heated to dryness with water and more than 49 parts of oil of 
vitriol. 108 parts of mercuric oxide triturated with 48*6 parts of oil of 
vitriol form, with evolution of heat, a dry compact lump, white on the 
outside, yellow and red within. When heated after trituration, it yields 
a reddish- white powder; and if this powder is heated with excess of oil of 
vitriol, till the latter evaporates, there remain 151-2 parts of salt. 108 
parts of mercuric oxide heated with 540 parts of water and 194-4 parts of 
oil of vitriol, dissolve completely, and leave, after sufficient heating, 149 
parts of salt. (Geiseler.) 

White opaque mass ; when ignited, it first turns yellow and then red, 
but loses its colour on cooling. (Mohr.) At a strong red heat, it is 
resolved into sulphurous acid, mercury, and mercurous sulphate. A sub- 
limate of metallic mercury is formed at the top of the tube; below that, 
white mercurous sulphate, and lowest of all, next to the undecomposed 
salt, a sublimate of mercuric sulphate. (Mohr.) The salt, when heated 
with charcoal, yields reduced mercury, and gives off equal measures of 
carbonic and sulphurous acid gases. (Gay-Lussac, J,pr, Chem. 11, 70.) 

HgO,SO» + C =Hg + S03 + CO*. 

When triturated with aqueous hvdriodic acid, it immediately jrields 
protiodide of mercury and free sulphuric acid. ^Mohr.) Mercuric sul- 

5 hate and common salt decompose each other, botn in the wet and in the 
ry way (Mialhe), yielding sulphate of soda and protochloride of mercury. 
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It does not absorb bydroobloric acid gas at ordinary temperatures, bnt 
wben gently beated, it takes np tbat gas abundantly — tbe absorption 
producing a rise of temperature, by which a portion of tbe chloride of 
mercury may be sublimed — and is converted into a mixture of protocblo- 
ride of mercury and oil of vitriol : 

HgO,SO» + HC1= HgCl + HO,S0». 

Tbe mass does not smell of hydrochloric acid ; it hisses when moistened 
with water, and absorbs water from the air, so that the sulphuric acid 
may be afterwards poured off from it in the dilute state; after the extrac- 
tion of the sulphuric acid by a small quantity of cold water, there remains 
a residue of corrosive sublimate. After the sublimation of the mass, 
there remains a small quantity of mercuric sulphate, reproduced by the 
action of the oil of vitriol on tne corrosive sublimate. (Mohr.) According 
to Kane (Ann, Fharm. 19, 5), the dry salt absorbs ^ At. hydrochloric 
acid gas, the absorption being attended with rise of temperature, but not 
with decomposition. The hydrochloric acid thus taken up escapes rapidly 
on the application of heat, and slowly when the salt is exposed to the air; 
water extracts it immediately. Aqueous hydrochloric acid likewise acts 
upon dry mercuric sulphate, protochloride of mercury being produced, with 
great rise of temperature and evolution of sulphuric acid. (Mohr.) The 
vapour of anhydrous hydrocyanic acid acts only upon the heated salt, 
which it converts into cyanide of mercury and sulphuric acid; by too high 
a temperature, however, mercury is immediately reduced and mercurous 
sulphate formed. Aqueous hydrocyanic acid likewise acts on the salt, 
causing rise of temperature, and forming a solution of cyanide of mercury 
and sulphuric acid, or acid mercuric sulphate. The solution, when 
boiled, evolves gas, and deposits mercurous sulphate in the form of a 
white powder, while mercuric sulphate remains in solution. (Mohr, Ann. 
PKarm, 31, 180.) By water, the monobasic salt is resolved into the 
terbasic sulphate and a solution of the acid salt. 100 parts of monobasic 
mercuric sulphate treated with a large quantify of cold water, yield 70*5.5 
parts of terbasic sulphate, and 4*2 parts more on boiling, making in all 
74*75 parts; with a smaller quantity of water, 77*5 parts of the terbasio 
salt are obtained. By long boiling with water, 71*09 parts of terbasic 
salt are produced, and a solution containing 10*11 parts of mercuric oxide 
to 19*08 sulphuric acid [about 1 At. mercuric oxide to 5 At. acid]. 
R. Phillips. {PkiL Mag. Ann, 10, 20G.) Geiseler, by boiling the monobasic 
salt, obtained only 68 per cent, of terbasic sulphate. 

Kane. 

HgO 108 .... 72.97 .... 72*98 

B0» 40 .... 27*03 .... 2702 



HgO»SO» 148 .... 10000 .... 100*00 

c. Add Salt. — 108 pts. [1 At.] of mercuric oxide heated with water 
require 195 pts. [4 At.] oil of vitriol to dissolve them completely. 
(Geiseler.) According to the above-mentioned experimoBt of Phillips, 
5 atoms of dilute sulphuric acid are required for 1 At. oxide. The solu- 
tion when evaporated, yields crystals, which have not been further 
examined. 

^. F. Mercuroso-mebccric Sulphate. — Obtained by gently beating 
mercuroso-mercuric nitrate with sulphate of soda. Insoluble in cold water. 
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Hjdroohlorio acid decomposes it without tHe aid of heat^ and separates 
roezoarous chloride. 

Brooke. 



2Hg»0 416 .... 44-88 4445 .... 44-21 .... 44-50 

4HgO 432 .... 46-58 46-84 .... 46-84 46*26 

gS O» 80 .... 8-54 8-56 .... 8-60 .... 

2Hg20,SO» + 4HgO,SOS 928 .... 100^00 99*85 .... 99-65 ^ 

(Brooke, Fogg. 66, 63.) IT 

G. Mercuric Sulphocarbonate. — Hydrosulphocarbonate of ammo- 
nia forms with mercuric salts a yellow precipitate, which changes in the 
course of a few hours, with separation of sulphide of carbon, first to 
orange, and then to greyish black; if quickly dried in vacuo, it is after- 
war<& resolved by heat into cinnabar and bisulphide of carbon. (Zeise.) 
Berzelius, by mixing sulphocarbonate of calcium with a mercuric salt, 
obtained a black precipitate, which dissolved in excess of the precipitant, 
and in drying gave off sulphide of carbon, and was converted into black 
Bnlphide of mercury. 

H. Mercuric Hyposulphophosphitb. — a. Bihanc. — 2HgS,PS. — 
Formed by heating the compound I in a retort. At first, the compound 
K sublimes, and a dark mass is left, which, at a stronger heat, likewise 
sublimes completely in the form of 2HgS,PS. The latter forms shining 
crystals, of a lighter red than cinnabar, and yielding an orange-yellow 
powder. (Berzelius.) 

b. Monohaaie. — HgS,PS. — Finely pounded cinnabar, heated in the 
bulb-apparatus (V. 26) with protosulphide of phosphorus, absorbs the 
latter, with slight evolution of heat. The excess of sulphide of phos- 
phorus is distilled off in a current of hydrogen gas; if too strong a heat be 
applied, globules of mercury separate out. — Closely aggregated, dingy- 
red mass, yielding a brownish yellow powder. When exposed to the 
air, it becomes nearly black and then yields a blackish grey powder. 
(Berzelius, Ann^ Fharm. 46, 256). For the decompositions by heat, 
vid, inf. 

I. Mercuric SuLPHOSPH08PHiTE.—2HgS,PS'.— Remains in the form 
of a yellowish white body, when HgS,PS is heated in a retort for a long 
time, at a temperature not exceeding the boiling point of sulphur, a black 
mass chiefly consisting of globules of mercury, likewise subliming at the 
same time. The yellowish white substance, when heated till it volatilizes, 
is resolved into H, a, and K. 

2(2HgS, PS*) =2HgS, PS + 2HgS,PS'. 
(Berzelius, Ann, Pharm. 46, 265.) 

K. Mercuric Sulphophosphate. — 2Hg6,PS^ — Formed by sublim- 
ing HgSyPS in a retort at a temperature higher than that required 
for the formation of the sulpho phosphite. At first, mercury sublimeB 
in the neck of the retort, which must be closed and kept warm ; after- 
wards, the compound K is evolved, and forms a sublimate, crystalline 
throughout its whole mass, and partly consisting of delicate, highly 
lustrous, transparent, pale yellow needles. — 2. By heating the sulpho- 
phosphite, whereupon K sublimes before the compound H, a. (Berzelius, 
Ann. Fharm. 46, 279.) 
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L. Sulphate of Mercuric O^^ide with Phosphide of Mercury. 
— Phosphuretted hydrogen gsM passed through an aqueous solution of 
acid mercuric sulphate, produces a heavy yellow precipitate, which 
soon turns white; it must he washed with cold water, pressed between 
blotting paper, and then dried in vacuo over oil of vitriol. After drying 
it is yellow, but on exposure to the air absorbs water and turns white 
affain. When heated in a retort, it makes a slight crackling noise, and 
gives off, first a large quantity of sulphurous acid gas, then vapour of 
mercury, then sulphuric acid vapour, and leaves fused hydrate of phos- 
phoric acid. It dissolves completely in aqua-regta. (H. Rose,Po^^. 40, 75.) 

H. Roie. 

9Hg 900*0 .... 76-57 .... 7625 

P 31-4 .... 2-67 .... 2-31 

4SO» 1600 .... 13-61 .... 13-19 

60 48 .... 4-09 

4HO 36-0 .... 306 

1175-4 Z 100*00 

Hg'P-|-2(3HgO,2SO')4Aq. — It is therefore a compound of triphosphide 
of mercury with sesquibasic mercuric sulphate, a compound not known 
in the separate state. (H. Rose). Hopkins (Sill, Amer, •/. 18, 364) states 
that he has obtained the sesquibasic sulphate in the free state. 

M. Sulphate of Mercuric Oxide with Sulphide of Mercury. 
— Formed when an aqueous solution of acid mercuric sulphate is treated 
with a quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen not sufficient to decompose it 
completely. The white precipitate acquires a yellowish tint by washing. 
(H. Rose). IT. According to Jacobseu {Pogg, 68, 411), the precipitate, 
when washed with cold water, remains white after drying in the water- 
bath, merely exhibiting a faint yellowish tinge on the surface; when 
washed with boiling water, however, it gradually acquires a yellowish 
colour, but undergoes no further change after drying at lOO''. 



3Hg 300 .... 80-80 

28 32 .... 8-56 

50 40 .... 10-64 



• ••• 



• *•• ft \# ^^ •■•• 



JacobBen. 


a. 




b. 


7901 


• • > • 


8U-87 


8-91 


• ••■ 


8-99 


1208 


• ••• 


10-14 



HgS + 2HgO,SO» 372 .... 10000 .... 100-00 ... 100*00 

a was washed with cold, 6 with boiling water. IT 

Mercury and Selenium. 

A. Selenide of Mercury. — The two substances, when heated 
together, combine without emission of light. — a. When excess of mercury 
is used and the uncombined portion distilled off, there remains a solid, 
tin-white compound, which, at a high temperature, sublimes in metal- 
shining laminsB, without previously fusing.—^. When mercury is heated 
with excess of selenium, a portion of the latter element sublimes at first, 
then a grey, less distinctly crystalline substance, which is either a perse- 
lenide of mercury, or a mixture of the compound a with free selenium ;— 
and lastly a sublimate of a is formed. — Selenide of mercury dissolves 
readily in cold aqua-regia, forming a solution of mercuric selenite ; by 
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ooDiinned boilinff with nitric acid, it is coDverted into mercorous selenite, 
which presents the appearance of a white powder, whilst a small portion 
of seleniouB acid remains dissolved in the nitric acid. (Berselius.) 

B. Selenttb of Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Selenite.— 
Selenioos acid and alkaline selenites give a precipitate with mercnroas 
nitrate. — White powder; when heated, it fuses into a dark brown sub- 
stance, which becomes lemon-yellow on cooling; at a stronger heat, it 
boils, and passes over in brown drops, which become amber-yellow and 
mostly transparent on cooling. Hydrochloric acid converts it into proto- 
chloride of mercury, the selenious acid being partly reduced to the state 
of free seleuium, and partly remaining dissolved in the liquid. The salt 
gives up all its acid to caustic potash. It is not soluble either in water 
or in aqueous selenions acid, (fierzelius.) 

C. Selenite of Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric Selenite.— 
a. Monosdenite, — Formed by double decomposition, or by bringing mercuric 
oxide in contact with aqueous selenious acid. — White powder, insoluble 
or very slightly soluble m water. 

b, BiselenUe, — Formed by adding mercuric oxide to aqneons selenious 
acid, till the monobasic salt begins to separate out — then filtering and 
evaporating. Large prisms, longitudinally striated, having the taste of 
corrosive sublimate ; tney contain a large quantity of water. The crys- 
tallized salt fuses in its water of crystallization when heated, then 
solidifies, and finally sublimes unaltered. Easily soluble in water, very 
slightly in alcohol; the aqueous solution is not precipitated by ammonia, 
and very slowly by alkahne carbonates ; potash also throws down only 
part of the oxide. Sulphurous acid precipitates white mercnrous selenite, 
which soon acquires a scarlet colour, from the presence of reduced 
selenium. (Berzelius.) 

D. SuLPHosBLENiDE OF Mercurt. — Massivo, granular, soft, of 
blackish lead-grey colour inclining to steel-grey, like Fahl-ore ; it yields 
a black powder. May be completely sublimed in the form of a black 
crystalline powder. When ignited with carbonate of soda, it yields 
metallic mercury. Burns with a blue flame. Fuses immediately on 
charcoal, emitting white yapours, having an odour of sulphurous acid at 
first, but afterwards that of selenium, and leaves on the charcoal a white 
incrustation, which, by continued blowing, is converted into white crys- 
talline mercuric selenite. Imparts a flesh colour to borax. Chlorine gas has 
no action on it in the cold, but, on the application of heat, easily conyerts 
it into chloride of sulphur, chloride of selenium, and chloride of mercury. 
By hydrochloric acid, and eyen by cold nitric acid, it is but slightlj^ if 
at all affected; but cold aoua-regja attacks it yery ouickly, separating 
cochineal-coloured flakes or sulphide of selenium, wnich fuse together 
into drops when heated. (£aitn. Arch. 14, 127; H. Rose, 46, 315.) 

H. Rose. 

From Mexico. 

5Hj 500 .... 82-78 81'33 

Sc 40 .... 6-62 6-49 

4S 64 .... 10-60 10-30 

HgSe + 4HgS 604 Z 10000 ~. S)8 12 
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Hbrcurt akd Iodine* 



A. DiNtoDiDB OF Mbrcurt, or Mercuroub loBiDM.'T^ProioioduM d$ 
Mercure, — Preparation, — 1. By triturating 2 At. mercury with 1 At. 
iodine :-*-it is best to add a little alcohol— 200 parts of mercury triturated 
with 126 of iodine yield a reddish mixture, which, on the addition of a 
small quantity of alcohol (which dissolves the iodine and transfers it to 
the mercttiy), assumes a yellowish colour, the mercury and iodine auickly 
dimppearing. (Berthemot, J» Fharm. 17, 456.) — Even when only 124 
parts of iodine are taken with 200 of mercury, and rubbed up with a small 
quantity of alcohol, the greenish-yellow mixture still contains protiodide 
of mercury, which may be dissolved out by alcohol. 200 parts of mer* 
cury triturated with only 100 parts of iodine yield a darker, grass-green 
iodide. (Berthemot, N. J, Pharm, 4, 86.) — Boiling alcohol extracts a 
small quantity of mercuric iodide, even from the preparation made with 
SOO parts of mercury and 100 of iodine, but less than when higher pro- 
portions of iodine are used. (Soubeiran, Ibid.) — If water be added to the 
mixture instead of alcohol, the mercury and iodine combine slowly in the 
cold, but quickly when heated, forming a brown*red powder, which soon 
turns yellowish-green on being triturated with alcohol. When 200 parts 
of mercury are triturated with 125 parts of somewhat moist iodine, with- 
out further addition, the mixture becomes heated in consequence of the 
combination which ensues, so that the mass liquefies, with erolution of 
iodine raponrs, and afterwards solidifies in the form of a brown-red slag^ 
which is difficult to pulverise by itself, but, on the addition of alcohol, is 
poon converted into a yellowish-green powder. (Silber, N. Br. Arch* 
88, 62.) — 2. By triturating 1 At. protiodide of mercury with 1 atom of 
metallio mercury.— Berthemot recommends 226 pts. protiodide to 100*6 
mercury, with the addition of a little alcohol. — 3. By decomposing nier- 
curous nitrate, or, better, dichloride of mercury or mercurous acetate with 
hydriodic acid, or, better, with iodide of potassium : 

Hg30.N0* + Kl = HgSI + KO,NO». 

Since mercurous nitrate is not soluble in water, except through the 
medium of a certain excess of acid, and since this excess remains 
nncombined unless the iodide of potassium contains caustic potash or 
Carbonate of potash, an oxidizins^ action will be thereby exerted, and, if 
the liquid be not quickly filtered, the diniodide of mercury will be con- 
Verted into protiodide, the admixture of which will change the colour of 
the precipitate from green to yellow. This effect is produced in a still 
greater degree when hydriodic acid is used, for the whole of the nitric 
£cid^ is then set free. The mercurous nitrate is likewise frequently con« 
laminated with mercuric nitrate, which immediately gives a precipitate 
of protiodide. The liquids must be mixed in equivalent proportion, 
because an excess of iodide of potassium converts a portion of the pre- 
cipitated diniodide of mercury into protiodide, which dissolves, and 
metallic mercury, which remains mixed with the precipitate; but a slight 
excess of iodide of potassium is useful to dissolve the protiodide of mer- 
cury formed by the nitric acid, and thereby restore the green colour of 
the precipitate. (Inglis, N. E. Henry, N, /. Pharm. 13, 40; Berthemot; 
BouUay.) — Dichloride of mercury triturated with aqueous iodide of 
potassium yields pure green diniodide of mercury. (Inglis, Phil. Mag. J. 
8, 17.) Hg^Cl + KI == Hg»I -h KCl. The two compounds must be mixed 
in the exact stoichiometric proportions of 235*4 Hg*Cl to 165-2 KI ; for an 
excess of calomel would remain undecomposed and mix with the mercurous 
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iodide^ and an ezoefis of iodide of potawiam wonld separate metallio mer- 
cary. — The solution of merourous aoetate in oold water yields, with iodide 
of potaBsiam, a green precipitate of pure mercurouB iodide (P. Boullay) ; 
but tLe merourous acetate is but sparingly soluble in cold water; and hot 
water partially decomposes it into mercuric acetate, which dissolves, and 
metallic mercury, which is separated. It is best, therefore, to triturate 
crystallized mercnrous acetate in the cold with aqueous iodide of potas- 
sium, whereby a greenish-black powder is first produced, and afterwards 
a fine yellowish-green powder; it is apt, however, to be mixed with 
nndeoomposed mercnrous acetate, which cannot be extracted by cold 
water, and is resolved by hot water into mercuric acetate and metallic 
mercury — the latter remaining mixed with the mercnrous Iodide. (Ber- 
themot.) [If exactly 259 pts. (1 At.) of mercnrous acetate are used 
with 165*2 pts. (1 At.) of iodide of potassium, and left to act for some 
time, this lulmixture of mercnrous acetate in the product need not be 
feared.] Protiodide of iron is likewise recommended instead of iodide of 
potassium for preparing the diniodide of mercury. — The green precipitate 
obtained by either of these methods is washed with hot water and dried 
in the shade. 

Properties. Green powder (Inglis); dark green, according to Boullay ; 
yellowish-green, according to Berthemot. 6p. gr. of the powder dried by 
a strong heat, 7*6645 (Karsten); 7*75 (Boullay). 

2Hg 200 61*85 

I 126 38>65 



Hg«1 326 10000 

Diniodide of mercury, when exposed to light, becomes dark green and 
black. The darkening of colour takes place only when the componnd is 
moist, in which case no free iodine is evolved, out hydriodic acid ; pro- 
bably, therefore, merourous oxide becomes mixed with the residue. (Artus, 
J.pr, Chem. 8, 63.) When kept for a few weeks in vessels containing 
air, even though quite impervious to light, the diniodide of mercury is 
resolved into metallic mercury and protiodide, which forms dendritic 
excrescences; the decomposition does not take place underwater. (Inglis.) 
When sublimed, it is resolved into metallio mercury, which collects at 
the top, and a greenish-yellow sublimate, consisting of Hg^ P, which 
settles below it. (Laboure, N, J. Pharm, 4, 829.) When immersed in 
solution of protochloride of tin^ it gradually turns greenish-black, then 
black, and lastly slate-grey, in consequence of stannic oxide becoming 
mixed in considerable quantity with the black powder. (Labour^.) Q 
dissolves in ammonia, leaving a grey residue [of mercury T|. (Wittstein, 
Repert, 63, 322.) With aqueous hydriodic acid or iodide of potassium^ 
It is resolved into protiodide of mercury which dissolves, ana metallic 
mercury which remains behind. A similar action is produced at a 
lolling heat by the aqueous iodides of sodium, barium, calcium, ma^- 
nesium, and zmc. (P. Boullay; Labour^.) Boiling hydrochloric acid 
exhibits the same action, though very slowly; moreover, it re<|uires 
frequent renewal. (Boullay.) The boiling solution of sal-ammoniac or 
common salt, likewise takes up a small quantity of protiodide of mercury, 
and separates metallic mercury. (Boullay.) The iodide is converted into 
chloride, and thereby dissolved. (Mialhe.) Diniodide of mercury dis- 
solves in more ihsja 2375 parts of water (Saladin, <7. Chim. mid, 7, 530), 

bat not in alcohol. 

D 2 
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B. Thrbb-fourths Iodidb of MsRCURTy or Mbrcuroso-mercvric 
loDiDB. — This yellow compound was formerly taken by Gay-Lussac, 
Colin, and othersi for diniodide of mercury, till Inglis, Bouliay, and 
others, showed that it is richer in iodine. PreparcUion. 1 . By precipi- 
tating a solution of mercurous nitrate with hydriodic acid or iodide of 
potassium, and not collecting the precipitate on the filter till the green 
colour has changed to yellow. — 2. By dissolving in aqueous iodide of 
potassium half the quantity of iodine which it already contains, and 
adding that solution to a solution of mercurous nitrate. The precipitate 
first formed consists of red iodide of mercury, but it turns yellow on 
agitation. If t(K> much of the solution of iodide of potassium containing 
excess of iodide has been added, the precipitate remains mixed with prot- 
iodide of mercury, which, however, may be readily dissolved out by 
alcohol. (P. Boullay.) 

Yellow powder, which turns red whenever it is heated. (Colin.) 
May be fused, and sublimes undecomposed on a sudden application of 
heat. (Colin.) Acquires a dark carmine tint when heated, and afterwards 
sublimes in dark, carmine-coloured crystals, which again turn yellow on 
cooling. (Inglis.) 

BouUaj. 

4Hg 400 .... 51-41 .... 51-9 

31 378 .... 48-59 .... 48-1 

Hg^I» 778 Z. 100 00 Z 1000 

Becomes dark and greenish when exposed to light. (Colin, Inglis.) 
If exposed to light under water, it forms a few small cubes of mercuric 
iodide. In the dark, it remains undecomposed. (Inglis.) Aqueous 
hydriodic acid, and the aqueous compounds of iodine with the alkali- 
metals, magnesium, and zinc, abstract mercuric iodide from it at first, and 
convert it into green mercurous iodide, which is then dissolved, with 
separation of mercury. (Boullay.) Alcohol extracts no mercuric iodide 
from the yellow compound — a proof that it is not a mere mixture of 
mercurous and mercuric iodide. (Boullay.) 

C. Protiodidb of Mercury, or Mercuric Iodtdb. — DetUo-iodure 
de Mercure. — Del Rio {Schw, 51, 253) attributes this composition to a 
mineral found in Mexico, resembling cinnabar, but having a lighter 
streak. It forms a magnificent water-colour, known by the name of 
scarlet^ which, however, fades very quickly when exposed to light, and at 
the same time destroys the colour of vermilion which may be mixed 
with it. It is likewise used in calico-printing. 

Formation, 1. When 1 At. mercury is triturated with 1 At. iodine. 
IT According to Mohr (^Areh, Pharm, [2], 55, 29), iodine and mercury, 
when triturated together in exact equivalent proportion, do not unite 
completely in the form of mercuric ioaide ; but the resulting mass con- 
tains free iodine, which escapes when the product is dried over the water- 
bath, and mercurous iodide, which, when sublimed, is resolyed into mer- 
curic iodide and metallic mercury. T — 2. When a mercuric salt is preci- 
pitated by hydriodic acid or a dissolved metallic iodide, such as iodide of 
potassium or iodide of iron : 

HgO,NO» + KI = Hgl + KO,NO». 
Or: HgCI + KI = Hgl + KCl. 

3. When iodine is triturated with mercurous oxide and water, or witb 

solution of mercurous nitrate, mercuric oxide being formed at the same 

time; or when iodine is triturated with mercuric nitrate: 

Hg^O + I = Hgl + HgO. 
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4. When iodine is tritnrated with mercario oxide and water^ a large 
quantity of [oxygen] gas-buhbles being given off at the same time. (Vau- 
quelin.) Rammelsberg, on the contrary {Poyg- 48, 182), on boiling 
mercuric oxide with iodine and water, obtained a solution of mercuric 
iodide mixed with iodate. — 5. When iodine is triturated with mercuric 
nitrate— whereupon no gas is erolred, and a pale precipitate containing 
oxygen is obtained. ^Vanquelin.) It is probable that mercuric iodate 
becomes mixed with tne iodide in this process : 

6(HgO, N0») + 61 = 5HgI + HO, IO» + 6N0». 

6. When iodine is triturated with dichloride of mercury and with water, 
which takes up the protochloride of mercury produced in the process. 
(Landerer.) — 7. When iodine is triturated with cyanide of mercury, 
iodide of cyanogen being formed at the same time. 8. When diniodide 
of mercury is brought in contact with iodine or its aqueous solution. 
9. When diniodide of mercury is triturated and heated with water und 
teriodide of arsenic, the action being attended with reduction of arsenic. 
(Soubeiran, J. Fharm, 27, 744.) 

Preparation. 1. By triturating 1 At. mercury with 1 At. iodine, the 
mixture being moistened with water or alcohoL 100 parts of mercury 
triturated with 1247 parts of iodine, and frequently moietened with a 
yery small quantity of alcohol, yields a red mixture, the colour of which 
is inferior to that obtained b^ (2); if too much alcohol is used, the combi- 
nation is attended with a rise of temperature, which causes the mass to 
fuse, and the iodine to evaporate. (Bertheraot, J. Pharm, 17, 456.) 
if Dublanc {N. J. Pharm, 15, 64) pours a kilogramme of alcohol on 100 
grammes of mercury, and adds 124 grammes of iodine in successive por- 
tions of 10 grammes each, agitating after each addition till the alcohol 
becomes perfectly colourless; after the addition of the last 4 grammes, 
the alcohol remains coloured, because the whole of the mercury is then 
conyerted into iodide. The preparation is washed with alcohol; it is 
crystalline, and of a hyacinth-red colour. IT — 2. By precipitating an 
aqueous solution of mercuric nitrate or chloride with hydriodic acid^ 
iodide of potassium, or protiodide of iron, and washing the precipitate 
with water. Unless the materials are mixed in exactly equivalent pro- 
portions, part of the iodide of mercury remains dissolved in the excess of 
the mercuric salt^ or of the iodide of potassium. (Boullay.) 

Properties. Protiodide of mercury is dimorphous, its form yarying 
with the temperature. 

a. Bed modification* Both the preceding modes of preparation yield 
the compound in the form of a scarlet powder. By dissolving this 
powder to saturation in a boiling, moderately-dilute solution of iodide of 
potassium, and leaving it to cool (Boullay, Mitscherlich)— or in boiling 
aqueous iodide of zinc, and evaporating in vacuo (Inglis)— or by dissolving 
iodine to saturation in solution of mercuric nitrate, keeping the liquid 
boiling all the while, and replacing the water as it evaporates, and 
leaving the solution to cool, — the mercuric iodide is obtained in definite 
crystals. Crystalline system, the square prismatic. Acute square based 
octohedrons (Fig. 21), but always with truncated summits: e : ^ = 141^; 
p : c = 109*" 80^. (Mitscherlich, Pogg. 28, 1 17.) According to this state- 
menty the cubes and prisms observed by Boullay and Inglis must be 
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regarded as eqalure ptbliiui of different lengths. Specifio gtavitj, 6*2008 
(Karaten), 6*320 (Boallay). Fuaee readily into a dark ainl>er-jellow 
liquid (Warington), whion on oooling solidifies in a yellow crystalline 
mass, in which the iodide of mercury has assumed the form h; this, when 
cooled to a lower temperature, resumes its bright red colour, not gra- 
dually but suddenly; indiyidnal crystals which hare remained yellow 
eren after perfect cooling, immediately tnm red on touching them with 
the fingers, or agitating the paper on which they lie. (Mitscherlich.) 
According to Mather (^t7^. Atmt, J. 27, 263V the fused mass, immediately 
after solidification, exhibits a red colour, which afterwards turns yellow 
i^nd remains so, but is immediately reddened by contact with potash-ley« 
It volatilizes easily without decomposition, and sublimes in yellow 
crystals, h; by very careful heating, red square-based octohedrons may 
likewise be sublimed, together with the yellow crystals. (Warington.) 

h. Yellow modification, — Produced from a by fusion and cooling, or 
b^ sublimation; but the crystals pass suddenly into the yellow modifica- 
tion even at a heat at which they neither fuse nor sublime. (Mitscher- 
lich.) When mercuric salts are precipitated by iodide of potassium, the 
modification h is likewise thrown down in the form of a yellow powder, 
which afterwards changes into the scarlet variety a. The precipitate 
obtained with chloride of mercury, appears at first, when examined by'the 
microscope, to be composed of rhombic laminae, which are colourless by 
transmitted, and yellow by reflected, light; these, however, gradually alter 
in form by truncation of the edges and comers, as if they were dissolvinfif, 
their dimensions being thereby continually reduced until they ultimately 
disappear, and red, square-based octohedrons are produced in their place. 
(Wann^ton, FhU. Mag, J, 21, 192.^ Crystalline system the right 
prismatic ^Fig. 61); tt:«f=114^ (Mitscherlich.) The prisms are 
shortened mto tables; (according to Frankenheim, they belong to the 
oblique prismatic system). Colour, lemon-yellow. At ordinary tempera- 
tures, the yellow crystals are converted into the red by very slight causes. 
[Compare the observations of Haves and Frankenheim (1. 100).] If one of 
the rhombic laminae be observed under the microscope while it is turning 
red, it will be found that the red colouring progresses by sudden starts, 
and is always bounded by a line parallel either to a lateral face or to a 
diagonal. (Warington, Phil. Mag, J, 21, 192.) 

Vol. Sp. gr. 

Hg 100 .... 44'25 Vapour of mercury 1 .... 6*9300 

1 126 .... 55-75 Vapour of iodine 1 .... 87356 

Hgl 226 .... 100-00 Vapour of mercuric iodide 1 .... 15-6666 

Potassium triturated with iodide of mercury abstracts the iodine, the 
action being attended with evolution of light and heat (Rammelsbergj 
Pogg, 48, 180.) Many of the heavy metals, either alone or with the aid 
of water, withdraw all or half the iodine; and the resulting metallic iodide 
sometimes unites with part of the iodide of mercury, forming an iodine- 
salt. When mercuric iodide is heated and triturated with different metals 
and water, the following results are obtained : — Zino : great evolution of 
heat, with formation of iodide of zinc and ainc-amalgam. — Cadmium t 
decomposition, attended with formation of iodide of mercury and cadmium« 
Tin : decomposition takes place slowly, after half an hour's boiling, tin-^ 
amalgam forms» and stannic oxide is precipitated (in consequenoe ofacoess 
of air}f but the liquid still contains undeoomposed protiodida of mei^suryi 
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'besides proiiodide of tin*— /ron ; diniodide of meroiiry is first prodilce^ 
with slight rise of temperature; afterwards, especially if heat be appliet^ 
metallic mercury separates, while protiodide of iron, together with a cer^ 
taia quantity of undecomposed protiodide of mercury, dissolves in the 
liquid. — Copper : diniodide of mercury is first formed; theo» after long 
boiling, metallic mercury separates, together with diniodide of copper. 
Lead or SUver : diniodide of mercury, together with iodide of lead or 
iodide of silver. — Biimutk or AjUiman^f^ finely pounded and boiled with 
water; the liquid contains acid hydriodate of bismuth-oxide or antimonic 
oxide, with a small quantity of iodide of mercury. (Berthemot, J. Pharm, 
14, 610.) Protiodide of mercury immersed in aqueous protochloride of 
tin is decomposed, and continues to part with its iodine — ^becoming first 
yellowish-red, then yellow (Hg^P), th^n greetish-yellow, then green 
(Hs^I), till it is ultimately converted into a mixture of metallic mercury 
mi stannic oxide. (Labour^.) Mercuric iodide yields with aqueous 
ammonia a brown powder and a yellow liquid, which deposits snow-white 
fiakes (Bottger, J, pr, Chem. 8, 461); when immersed in ammonia, it 
turns white, and afterwards brown-red when heated. (Wittstein^ ReperL 
63, 822.) Fixed alkalis, in the state of solution, separate mercuric oxide 
ftora the iodide (or if yery dilute, a compound of the oxide and iodide : 
Bammelsberg), and form a soluble compound of iodide of mercury with 
the iodide of the alkali-metal. When mercuric iodide is boilea with 
aqueous potash, * mercuric oxide separates out, and there is formed a 
yellowish solution of iodide of mercury and iodide of potassium 
[4HgI-i-KO=HgO + KI,3HgI], which, on coolinff, first deposits Hgl, 
and then greenish-yellow needles of KI, 2HgI. Alcoholic potash acts in 
the same manner, but still more easily. Soda^ baryta, and strontia 
behave in a similar manner, and yield iodine-salts. Lime also produces 
a similar efiect, when boiled with alcohol ; but if water be substituted for 
the alcohol, no decomposition takes place. Similarly, carbonate of potash 
or soda does not decompose mercuric iodide, when boiled with it in water, 
but when alcohol is used, the decomposition is produced; the alcohol 
appears to favour the action by its solvent power, Magnesia^ carbonate 
of magnesia, and alumina produce no decomposition in the humid way. 
(Berthemot, J. Pharm, 14, 186.) Mercuric iodide dissolves in aqueous 
chloride of lime, when the solution is heated, and as it begins to boil 
deposits basic periodate of lime in the form of a white jelly, while proto- 
chloride of mercury dissolves in the liquid. (Rammelsberg, Pogg. 48, 182.) 
When chlorine gas is passed through water m which iodide of n^ercury is 
diffused, a bright yellow solution is formed, containing protochloride oif 
mercury and terchloride of iodine. (Filhol.) 

Protiodide of mercury is very sparingly soluble in water. The solu- 
tion, left to evaporate freely, deposits brownish, microscopic, acute, six- 
sided crystals, and obtuse rhombohedrons, probably consisting of mercuric 
oxide. (Sakdin, J* Ckim, mid. 7| 530.) It dissolves in many aqueous 
acids, yis., in hydriodio and hydrochloric acid; also in many ammoniaeai 
salts, and in aqueous chloride of potassium. It dissolyes completely in 
hot aqueous carbonate or sulphate of ammonia^ and even in oold hydro^ 
•chlorate or succinate of ammonia (Wittstein); also in cold nitrate of 
ammonia. (Brett. ) The solution in hot sal-ammoniac deposits part of the 
mercuric iodide in needles as it cools, and the rest when diluted wttik 
water. On boiling with sal-ammoniac and alcohol, a solution is obtained, 
which deposits nothing on cooling, but yields crystals of mexiosiic iodide 
^wW. eyaporatedy ai^ is precipitated by water. (Bottger.) SM ]|^ik 
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(1 At.) of merenrio iodide dissolve in a hot, saturated, aq[iieon8 eolation of 
387 pts. (5 At.; 5 . 74-6 = 373) of chloride of potassium; during the 
cooling of the solution (which is precipitated yellow by water), the greater 
part of the iodide of mercury separates out in crystals, which are yellow at 
first, but soon turn red; the mother-liquid, when dilated with water, still 
deposits a small quantity of mercuric iodide, so that the filtrate is but 
slightly browned by an alkaline hydrosulphate. A similar reaction is 

Produced by sal-ammoniac. (P. Boallay, Ann. Chim. Fkya. 34, 364.) 
rotiodide of mercury likewise dissolves in aaueous hydrochlorate, 
nitrate, or acetate of mercuric oxide^in aqueoos solutions of the metallic 
iodides, with which it forms iodine-salts, the compounds which Bonsdorff 
caUs lodo-hydrargyrateB — in hot alcohol, from which it crystallises on 
cooling — and sparingly in ether. 

D. Mebcuric OxT-ioDiDB. — 3HgO,HgI.— 1. Formed b^ fusinff 3 At. 
mercuric oxide with 1 At. mercuric iodide. — 2. Mercuric iodide heated 
with dilute potash leaves a small quantity of a yellowish-brown powder, 
consisting of mercuric oxy-iodide, generally mixed with mercuric oxide. 
This powder, if exposed to a current of ammoniacal gas, after being dried 
at 120°, gives oflf water and yields a red-brown compounds: Hg,NU',Hgr, 
2HgO. (Rammelsberg, Pagg. 48, 182.) 

3HgO,HgI + NH« =: HgNH',HgI,2HgO + HO. 

E. Iodide of Mercury akd Hydrogen, or Acid Hydriodatb of 
Mercuric Oxide. — 1. The concentrated aqueous solution of 127 pts. 
(1 At.) hydriodic acid dissolves, when heated, 456 pts. (2 At.; 2.226 = 452) 
of mercuric iodide. Of this quantity it deposits, on dilution with water, 
228 pts. (1 At.), so that 228 pts. (1 At.) of mercuric iodide remain dis- 
solved in the hydriodic acid. If the heated solution be left to cool without 
the addition of water, mercuric iodide crystallizes out first, and subse- 
quently the liquid deposits yellow transparent needles. The mother- 
liquid, on dilution with water, deposits an additional quantity of mercuric 
iodide. The same needles are obtained by dissolving iodide of mercury in 
warm aqueous hydriodic acid, and evaporating the solution in dry, and 
somewhat rarefied air. In warm dry air, they give off hydriodic acid, 
and are converted into red iodide of mercury. Water separates red iodide 
of mercury from them, taking up the hydriodic acid in combination with 
a small quantity of iodide of mercury. Hence the needles are resolved, 
even in common air, into iodide of mercury and aqueous hydriodic acid 
(still containinfi" iodide of mercury). (P. Boullay, Ann, Chim, Phys. 34, 
340.) [Probably the crystals, like the saturated, concentrated solution, 
are composed of 2HgI,HI,— or, if they contain water, of 2HgO,3HI. 
Boullay gives another formula.] 

Biniodide of Mercury, HgP, is said by Hunt (Phil. Mag, J, 12, 27; 
also J, pr, Chem. 14, 120) to be obtained by precipitating aqueous proto- 
chloride of mercury with aqueous iodide of potassium, previously satu- 
rated with iodine. The purple-brown precipitate, which contains 27'9 
parts of mercury to 72*1 of iodine, is converted into red iodide of mercury 
by heat or by exposure to the air, &c. [Probably a mere mixtare of 
mercuric iodide with iodine.] 

^ F. loDATE OF Mercurous Oxide, OR Mbrcurous Iodatb. — Iodic 
add or iodate of potash forms with dissolved mercurous nitrate, a white 
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precipitate having a pearly lustre. (Vaoquelin.) If the mereurial solntion 
does not contain too mnch free scid^ the mercnry is completelj preci- 
pitated by an equivalent quantity of iodate of soda. (Rammelsberg.) 
The salt is anhydrous and volatilizes completely when heated, being 
resolved into mercuric iodide, metallic mercury (mercuric oxide : Leftyrt)^ 
and oxygen gas (Rammelsberg, Fogg, 44, 570; : 

Hg»0 + 10» = Hgl + Hg + 60. 

It dissolves easily and completely in dilute hydrochloric acid, giving rise 
to an evolution of chlorine (Rammelsbers^); according to Lerort (^. J. 
Phatm, 6, 5), it is converted into chloride of iodine, protochloride of 
mercury, andf free chlorine. Ammonia added to the hydrochloric acid 
solution forms a precipitate of iodide of nitrogen. It dissolves, but not 
very freely, in nitric acid (Rammelsberg), being thereby converted into 
the mercuric salt (Lefort). It is soluble in iodic acid, and to a very 
slight degree in water. (Pleischl.) 

G. loDATB OF Mercuric Oxidr, or Mbbcurio Iodate. — Iodic acid 
and iodate of potash or soda give no precipitate with mercuric salts. 
(Pleischl, Rammelsberg.) If mercuric oxide precipitated by potash and 
then washed, be heated, while yet in the moist state, with aqueous 
hydriodic acid, it does not dissolve, but is quickly converted into 
white, pulverulent mercuric iodate. The oxide prepared by ignition 
is not affected by iodic acid. The salt is anhydrous, and when 
heated, gives off oxygen and is completely converted into protiodide 
of mercury. With hydrochloric acid, it behaves in the same manner 
as the mercurons salt. Stannous sulphate added to the solntion throws 
down red iodide of mercury, which is then converted into the yellow 
modification. (Rammelsberg, Fogg. 44, 5700 

Rammebberg. 

HgO 108 .... 39-42 .... 3983 

lO* 166 .... 60-58 .... 60-17 

HgO, IO» 274 .... 100-00 ~ 10000 

H. and I. Mercurous and Mercuric Periodates. — Periodate of 
soda forms with mercurous nitrate a yellow precipitate, which, when 
gently heated, gives off water and assumes a brown-red colour; with 
mercuric nitrate, the same reagent gives a white precipitate which 
becomes yellowish when heated. Both these precipitates are easily 
soluble in dilute nitric acid. (Benckiser, Ann. Fharm. 17, 259.) 

K. Mercuric Iodo-sulphide. — HgS,HgI. —When protiodide of mer- 
cury is digested for a considerable time with a quantity of sulphuretted 
hydrogen water, not sufficient for its complete decomposition, a j^ellow 
powder is obtained, which, on account of its lightness, may easily be 
separated from the nndecoroposed iodide by levigation; when heated, 
it first yields a sublimate of mercuric iodide and then of mercuric sul- 
phide. (H. Rose). — 2. From a solution of mercuric oxide and mercuric 
iodide in hydrochloric acid, a small quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen 
throws down an orange-yellow precipitate of iodo-sulphide of mercury, 
which, by a larger quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen, is converted 
into blacK mercuric sulphide. (Rammelsberg, Fogg. 48, 175.) 

L. Mercuric Iodo-sulphatb.— Hgl +HgO,SO*.— Formed, with evo- 
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iniion of snlpkiiroua acid, wben diniodide of mercniy ia heated with 
snlphurio acia; it crystallizes out as the liquid coob: 

Hg^l + 2SO» = Hgl + HgO,SO» + S0». 

J.i protiodide of mercnrj be used, rapoars of iodine are giTen off at 
the same time. The crystals may be washed with strong alcohot 
without decomposition, but water decomposes them. When heated^ 
they are resolved into mercuric iodide, which sublimes, and mercuric 
(Sulphate, which remains behind. (Souvilley J. Pharm, 26, 174.) 

Mercury and Brohxnb. 

A. Dibromidb of Mercury, or Mbrcurous Bromidb. — 1. Formed 

hj subliming an intimate mixture of 1 At. mercury and 1 At prot<^ 

bromide of mercury. (Lowig.) — 2. By precipitating mercnrous nitrate 

with aqueous bromide of potassium. (Balard.) When prepared by the 

first process, it forms a fibrous mass (L&wig) ; long needles which are 

yellow while hot, but become whitish on cooling. (0. Henry, J. Fham^ 

15, 56.) By (2) : white powder (Balard) ; yellowish white flakes. 

(0. Henry.) Specific gravity, 7*307. (Karsten.) Fusible (0. Henry); 

Yolatilices undecomposed at a low red heat (Lowig.) Tasteless and 

inodorous. 

Vol. Sp. gr. 

2Hg 200-0 .... 71-84 Vapour of mercury 1 .... 6-9300 

Br 78-4 .... 28-16 Vapour of bromine i .... 2-7177 

Hg^Br.... 278-4 .... 10000 Vapour of mercnrous bromide 1 .... 9*6477 

When heated with phosphorus, it is resolved into bromide of phoa- 
phorus and phosphide of mercury. (Lowig.) Treated with cold aqueous 
ammonia, and then washed with water containing ammonia, it leaves a 
grey powder, which contains globules of mercury; and when heated, gives 
off ammonia, and yields a sublimate of mercury, dibromide, and pro to- 
bromide of mercury. (Rammelsberg.) With caustic potash, it yields 
mercurous oxide and bromide of potassium. When boiled with aqueous 
hydrobromate or hydrochlorate of ammonia, it yields a solution of proto- 
bromide of mercury, with a residue of metallic mercury. (Lowig.) It is 
not perceptibly soluble in cold carbonate, hydrochlorate, or succinate of 
ammonia; while the same liquids, when hot, dissolve it with tolerable 
facility, leaving, however, a grey pulverulent residue [metallic mercury] ; 
it is not perceptibly soluble in sulphate of nitrate of ammonia, even at a 
boiling heat. (Wittstein.) 

B. pROTOBROMiDE OF Mercury, or Mercuric Bromide.— 1. Mercury 
unites with bromine at ordinary temperatures, the combination being 
attended with evolution of heat, but not of light. (Balard.) — 2. The same 
compound is formed by agitating mercury with water, adding bromine as 
long as its colour la destroyed, then boiling, filtering, and leaving the 
solution to crystallize. — 3. By dissolving mercuric oxide in hot aqueous 
hydrobromic acid, and leaving the solution to crystallize. — 4. By subliming 
mercuric sulphate with bromide of potassium. (Lowig.) The sublimate 
contains also dibromide of mercury. (0. Henry.) 5. By mixing aqueous 
mercuric nitrate with bromide of potassium, evaporating as long as bromide 

jpf Joetourjr orystalliiea out) and purifying the produot by aolatiou in 
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IJcohoL The mother-liquid evaporated to dryness leayea a residae, from 
which boiling alcohol still extracts a small auantitj of the compound. 
(Xiowig.) Crystallizes from the aqueons solution in soft, silvery laminsa; 
irom the alcoholic solution in white needles. (Lowig.) The product 
obtained by (5) has, after drying at a strong heat, a specific gravity of 
5*8202. (Karsten.) Fuses when heated (L&wig), and sublimes. (Balard, 
Lttwig.) Its aqueous solution reddens litmus, (v. BonsdorfF.) 

Vol. Sp. gr. 

Hg 100*0 .... 56*05 Vapotu: of mercury 1 .... 6*9300 

Br 78*4 .... 43'95 Vapour of bromine 1 .... 5*4355 

HgBr .... 178-4 .... 10000 Vapour of mercoric bromide.... 1 .... 12*365lb 

With phosphorus it forms bromide of phosphorus. Heated with 
antimony or arsenic, it gives up its bromine. Its aqueous solution 
exposed to sun-light, or placed in contact with mercury or copper, or 
mixed with dibromide of copper dissolved in hydrobromic acid, deposits 
dibromide of mercury. (L&wig.) With a small quantity of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, it yields a white, and with a larger quantity, a black precipitate. 
(H. Rose.) With ammonia it forms a white, with fixed alkalis a yellow 
precipitate. (Lowig.) Hypochlorite of soda added to the solution throws 
down mercuric oxychloride (Rammelsberg); and hypochlorous acid con- 
verts protobromide of mercury into protochloride of mercury and bromate 
of mercuric oxide, the action being attended with evolution of chlorine 
and bromine. (Balard.) Heated with nitric acid or oil of vitriol, it gives 
off vapour of bromine. (Balard.^ According to H. Rose (Analyt. Ch^m.)^ 
it is not decomposed by oil of vitrioL Dissolves in 94 parts of water at 9^ 
(Lassaigne, /. Ghim, nUd. 12, 171), and in 4 or 5 parts of boiling water, 
the greater part separating out again as the liquid cools. Combines with 
basic metallic bromides, forming easily soluble bromine-salts, which 
Bonsdorff calls Bromo-hydrargyroLes, and losing thereby its power of 
reddening litmus. (Bonsdorff.) It dissolves very easily in alcohol, and 
still more easily in ether. (Balard.) 

C. Mbrcurio Oxtbromidb.— *1. The solution obtained by boiling 
protobromide and protoxide of mercury with water deposits this com* 

tound on cooling. (Lowig.) — 2. It is also obtained by mixing aqueous 
romide of mercury with less than an equivalent quantity of potash, 
and boiling the liquid with the precipitated oxide. ^L5wig.)--d. By 
precipitating aqueous bromide of mercury with caroonate of soda. 
(Bammekberg.) By (I) and (2) : lAmon-*yellow, ciystalline powder, 
which separates from the aqueous solution in yellow spiculss (Ldwig); 
by (3) : dark brown powder. (Rammelsberg, Pagg, 55, 248.) 

Rammelsberg. 

4H9 400-0 .... n-62 .... 80-05 

Br 78-4 .... 15-61 

30 24-0 .... 4-77 

HsBr>8HgO ... 502*4 .... 10000 " 

At a gentle heat^ it is resolved Into oxygen gas, a sublimate of dibro- 
mide and protobromide of mercury, and a residue of mercuric oxide. 
(Lowig.) When heated, it yields oxygen gas and a sublimate consisting 
of metallic mercury and protobromide. By boiling potash, it is wholly 
converted in to. pure mercuric, oxide. (L&wig.) Does not ohanee in appear- 
ance when boiled with potaah. (Rammelsberg.) Mitrio acid dissolves out 
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the oxide, and leares a white residue of mercnric bromide. (Raromelsberg./ 
Insoluble in cold water, sparingly soluble in hot water, easily soluble in 
alcohol. (Lowig.) According to Rammelsberg, it i? insoluble in alcohol. 
Did Lo wig's compound contain a smaller quantity of oxide ? 

D. Bromide of Mercury and Hydrogen. — ^Aqueous hydrobromic 
aoid of specific grayity 1*18, saturated at 40^ with bromide of mercnry, 
forms a tbickish liquid, which contains 2 atoms of mercuric bromide to 
1 atom of hydrobromic acid, and on cooling or dilution with water 
deposits half its bromide of mercury; so that 1 atom of mercuric bromide 
remains in combination with 1 atom of hydrobromic acid. 1 At. warm 
aqueous hydriodic acid and 1 At. cold concentrated hydrochloric acid 
dissolve 2 At. mercuric bromide; and 1 At. warm concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid dissolves 4 At. mercuric bromide. (Ldwig.) 

Mercuric oxide digested in bromine- water forms a slightly soluble 
oxybromide, and a liquid, which, besides a small quantity of oxybromide, 
contains hypobromiie of mercuric oxide, or free hypobromous acid, and 
gives ofi^ the latter by distillation in vacuo. (Balard.) If heat be applied, 
the products formed are protobromide of mercury and bromate of mercuric 
oxide. (Lowig.) 

E. Bromate of Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Bromate.— 
a. Bibasic, — Remains undissolved on treating b repeatedly with fresh 
portions of warm, but not boiling water. Lemon-yellow, granular powder, 
which does not contain water. When heated, it is decomposed with a 
hissing noise, the greater part being thrown about; the products are free 
bromine and mercnric oxide. Becomes grey on exposure to light. A 
small quantity of nitric acid converts it into b, which then dissolves in a 

Jarger quantity of the acid. (Rammelsberg, Fog^, 55, 79.) 

Rammelsberg. 

2Hg*0 4160 .... 77-84 .... 78-41 

BpO» 118-4 .... 2216 

2Hg«0,BrO» 534-4 .... 10000 

b, Monobauic-^'BTomic acid and bromate of potash give a yellowish- 
white precipitate with mercurous nitrate. (Lowig.) The salt is best pre- 
pared by precipitating mercurous nitrate in the cold with bromate of 
potash. The white precipitate, when washed for some time, acquires a 
yellowish colour, from formation of a small quantity of the salt a; a few 
drops of nitric acid, however, turn it white again. (Kammelsberg.) White 
powder; crystallizes from the solution in excess of aqueous bromic acid, 
on evaporation and cooling, in white laminae. Oontains no water. 
Detonates when heated, but much less strongly than the mercuric salt, and 
yields metallic mercury. When washed with water, it turns yellowish; 
and when treated with hot water, it is completely converted into a. The 
solution thereby obtained, which contains mercurous bromate with excess 
of acid, yields, on evaporation, the salt b in laminae ; and the mother- 
liquid, when further evaporated, gives off bromine, and yields needles of 
mercuric bromate, because the excess of bromic acid exerts an oxidizing 
action. The salt dissolves with some difficulty in nitric acid, but easily in 
hydrochloric acid, with formation of mercuric chloride. (Rammelsberg.) 

Rammebberg. 
PuhenUemi, Laminated, 

HgH) 208-0 .... 63*72 63*36 .... 62-52 

BrO» 118-4 .... 36-28 

Hg«0,BrO» .... 326-4 ... 100*00 
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F. Bromatb op Mercuric Oxide, or Mbrcitric Bromatb.-— 

1. Formed by digesting mercuric oxide with bromine- water, evaporating 
and dissolving out the mercuric bromide formed at the same time with 
alcohol, in which the bromate is but very slightly soluble. (Ldwig.) 

2. By precipitating mercuric nitrate with bromate of potash. (Ldwig.) 

3. Recently precipitated mercuric oxide immersed in aqueous bromic acid 
is converted into a white salt, but little of which dissolves in the acid 
liquid; and that which does dissolve maybe recovered by evaporation. 
(Rammelsberg.) White powder; crystallizes from the boiling aqueous 
solution in small prisms. (Rammelsberg.) Greyish- white powder. (Lowig.) 
Detonates sharply even at temperatures between 130^ and 140*^, the 
greater part volatilizing in the form of a red vapour consisting of oxygen 
gas, bromine, dibromide, and protobroniide of mercury, and metallic 
mercury, while a small quantity of mercuric oxide remains behind. The 
salt is easily decomposed and dissolved by hydrochloric acid. Dissolves 
slightly in nitric acid, in 650 parts of cold water, and 64 parts of boiling 
water. (Rammelsberg, Fogg, 55, 79.) 

Powder, Rammelsberg. 

HgO 108-0 .... 44-19 .... 45-4 

BrO« 118-4 .... 48-44 .... 456 

2H0 18-0 .... 7-37 

HgO,BrO» + 2Aq 244*4 Z lOO'OO 

O. Mercuric Phosphobromide. — Phosphuretted hydrogen gas passed 
through aqueous mercuric bromide, yields a brownish-yellow precipitate, 
which turns black under water, and is reduced to the state of metallic 
mercury. (H. Rose.) 

H. Mercuric Sulphobromidb. — Hydrosnlphuric acid gas gives with 

mercuric bromide the same reactions as with the chloride. An excess of 

bydrosulphuric acid throws down black protosulphide of mercury ; but a 

smaller quantity precipitates a white compound of the protosulphide with 

the protobromide. The same compound is obtained by digesting recently 

precipitated black sulphide of mercury with the aqueous solution of the 

bromide. After drying, it is yellowish- white. When heated, it is 

resolved into mercuric bromide and cinnabar. It is blackened by alkalis, 

but less quickly than the corresponding chlorine compound. It is 

neither decomposed nor dissolved by nitric acid or oil of vitriol at a 

boiling heat. 

H. Rose. 

3Hg 300-0 73-10 

2S 320 7-80 7-89 

Br 78-4 19-10 

2HgS,HgBr 410*4 ~. 100*00 

Mercury and Chlorine. 

A. DicRLORiDE OF Mercury, or Mercurous Chloride. — SuhMaride 
of Mercury, Submuriate of Mercury, Salzsaures Qtteckftilheroxydtd^ Ver- 
9u$$ter SvhlimcU, Vermsstes Quecksilher, Mercurius dvlcU s. Kahmelanicus 
$, lotictii, Calomel, Draco miiigatus^ A qttila mitigata «. aJha s. cceleHis, s. 
Jdercurii, Panacea mercurialis s. coehttis, $, Mn*curi%, rrotochlorure de 
Mercure. — Found native in the form of Ilom-quidcsUver, 
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FomuOvm. 1. MereoTy slowly abmrlM chlorine gaa at ordinaiy 
temperfttares, and produces a grey, pnlyerulent mixture of mercury and 
the dichloride; when introduced into chlorine gaa at a boiling heat, it 
bums with a yellowish-red flame, producing dichloride and protochloride 
of mercury.— 2. Mercury, electrified for a considerable time in contact 
with hydrochloric acid gas, separates the hydrogen, and is itself converted 
into calomel. — 3. Mercury agitated with aqueous sesquichloride of iron, 
yields calomel and aqueous protochloride of iron ; the action Is accele- 
rated by the presence of free hydrochloric acid. ^Schaffhautl.)— 4. Calomel 
is likewise formed on bringmg mercurous oxide in contact with hydro- 
chloric acid, or a mercurous salt with the chloride of an alkali-metal.— 
5. On heating a mixture of mercury and the protochloride. 

Preparation. 1. By triturating 4 pts. (1 At.) of mercuric chloride 
with 3 pts. (1 At.) of mercury, the mixture oeing moistened with water 
or alcohol, and the trituration continued till the mercury has lost its 
fluidity— then gradually heating the mixture in a glass flask or retort 
till it sublimes. 4 :3 is nearly the same ratio as 135*4 : 100. A large 
portion of the protochloride of mercury is converted into dichloride during 
the trituration. Trautwein heats the deadened mixture, gently at first, 
for a few hours, and pulverizes it once more before sublimation. — 2. By 
subliming an intimate mixture of equal parts of mercurous sulphate and 
common salt : — 

Hg»0,SO» + NaCl = NsO,SO» + Hg^CL 

Planch^ (Ann. Ohm. 66, 168) triturates 8 parts of mercury, 18 parts of 
dry monobasic mercuric sulphate, and 6 parts of water, till the fluidity of 
the metal is destroyed, and heats the resulting mercurous sulphate with 
an equal weight of common salt, till a sublimate is obtained. — 3. By 
deadening 2 At. mercury with 1 At. common salt, and 1 At. peroxide of 
manganese, and heating the mixture to sublimation with 2 At oil of 
vitriol : 

2Hg + NftCl + MnO« + 2S0» = NaO,SO» + MnO,SO» + HgKl. 

20 ]pts. mercury, 8 common salt, 6 peroxide of manganese, and 1 1 oil of 
vitriol, yield 16 parts of pure calomel, and 7 parts of calomel mixed with 
mercury; onljr a small quantity of corrosive sublimate is formed, and 
passes over with the watery distillate. (Geiger, Berl. Jahrb, 1819, 355; 
comp. Kastner, Berl, Jahrb. 1818, 210.) — 4. Sy triturating mercury with 
common salt, ferric sulphate, and a small quantity of water, till the 
metal has lost its fluidity, and subjecting the mixture to sublimation. 
(Schafl'hautl, Ann. Fharm, 43, 25.) The basic Bulphate of ferric oxide, 
often occurring as a waste-product, may be made available for this pro- 
cess; a small quantity of ferric chloride may sublime together with the 
calomel. (Schaffhautf.) The formula is probably: 

Fe20»,3SO« + 3NaCl + 2Hg = SCNaCSC) + 2FcCl + Hg«Cl. 

Tbe calomel set free in the form of vapour by either of these pro- 
cesses (1 — 4) is either allowed to collect in the form of a dense, fibrous 
sublimate, and the product carefully pulverized; or tbe calomel vapour is 
cooled under such circumstances that it solidifies in the form of a soft 

Jowder instead of a solid cake. This object is attained, according to 
ewel and 0. Henry {J, Fharm. 8, 545; also JRepert. 15, 11 5), by causing 
the calomel vapour to pass into a chamber, into which vapour of water 
is injected on the other side. According to the new English process, on 
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the other hiHtd, the oalomely or the ingredients from which it is prepared^ 
is heated in a oast-iron cylinder 2^ feet long, and 1 foot wide, one end of 
which is provided with an opening serving to introdaoe and remove the 
materialsi and closed during the operation, while the other end terminates 
in a contracted neck which opens into the upper part of a brick chamber, 
4 feet long and broad, and 6 feet high ; in this chamber the calomel con.- 
denses in the form of a soft powder. As the iron of the tube decomposes 
a portion of the calomel, a small quantity of protochloride of mercury is 
added to the mixture. (Calvert, N. J, Fharm. 3, 121.) Soubeiran 
(J. Pharm. 29, 502) adopts the same process, excepting that he heats 
the materials iu an earthen retort, and uses a large earthen vessel as a 
condensing chamber. — The pulverulent calomel obtained by either of 
these processes is washed with a large quantity of warm water, or a 
small quantity of warm alcohol, to free it from the corrosive sublimate 
with which it is usually contaminated. 

5. By precipitating a warm dilute solution of mercurous nitrate with 
excess of common salt or sal-ammoniac, and washing the precipitate 
thoroughly with cold water. The calomel obtained by this process, first 
proposed by Scheele, is in the form of a remarkably fine powder, and has 
consequently somewhat more active medicinal properties than the ordi- 
nary preparation. The more energetic action sometimes produced by 
this calomel prepared in the humid way, may perhaps be due to an admix* 
ture of basic mercurous nitrate, or mercuric oxide, which, according to 
Buohner, Mialh6, and others, are sometimes found in it. This admixture, 
however, does not occur if the solution of mercurous nitrate be largely 
diluted, and, if necessary, filtered, before being mixed with the soluble 
chloride, and if the common salt or sal-ammoniac be added in excess, and 
the liquid heated for some time in contact with the precipitate. — To tho 
same end, Sefstrbm, Geiger, and Trautwein {Repert, 11, 72; 12, 155) 
recommend that a little nitric acid be added to the mercurous solution 
before mixing; and Chenevix advises the addition of hydrochloric acid to 
the solution of common salt. In that case, however, the liquid must not 
be heated so much, as, otherwise, part of the calomel will be redissolved 
in the form of protochloride of mercury. — ^According to Dumas, the 
calomel obtained oy the use of common salt always contains more or less 
of that substance, and cannot be freed from it by washing ; the presence 
of the salt renders the calomel thus prepared more soluble than that 
obtained by sublimation ; but Mialh^ (<7. Fkarm. 22, 586) found only 
traces of common salt, and no difference in the solubility. — Th. Martins 
(Ann. Fkarm. 9, 197) precipitates the dilute mercurous solution with 
sal-ammoniao, and from the filtrate which contains all the mercuric oxide 
contained in the solution, he obtains white precipitate by the addition of 
carbonate of soda. The precipitate formed by sal-ammoniac, and washed 
lor a long time^ with cold water, is free from ammonia. (Fleichmann^ 
Bepert, 79, 209.)-~Qaiboart («/. Fharm, 15, 315) precipitates the con- 
centrated mercarous solntion with hydrochloric acid. [In this last pro* 
oees, the application*of heat must be avoided; a dilute solution also is to 
be preferred.] 

Impurities and Adulterations, 1. Protochloride of mercury: Cold 
water or alcohol agitateil with the powder for some time and then 
filtered, turns brown on the addition of hydrosnlphuric acid, &c. — 
8. Basic mercuroas nitrates or mercnric oxide: Red fumes evolved on 
heating the substance in a white fiask or tube till it sublimes.-* 
8, Metallic mercury: Orey colour; globules of mercury discernible under 



Zaboada. 


Vol. Sp. gr. 


.. 85 


Vapour of mercury.... 1 .... 6*9300 


.. 15 


Chlorine gas i .... 1-2271 
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the niicroMope. — 4. Ponnded heavy spar and similar impurities remain 
hehind on snblimation. — 5. Gum and other organic substances : Empy- 
reumatio odour on the application of heat ; solubility in water or alcohol, 
&e. 

Properties, The native variety and that obtained by sublimation 
form crystals belonging to the square prismatic system. The native 
substance exhibits the forms shown in Fiffs, 25, 29, 30 and 39 (without 
jE>-faces); the artificial product has the form of Fig, 38. In Fig. 38, 
p :a = 1 19° 50'; p :c= 112'' 5'; a :$ = 150° 10'; cleavage indistinct, parallel 
to q, (Brooke, Ann. Phil, 22, 285). — A totally different crystalline 
form is given by Schneider (Kctstn. Arch. 5, 71). In sublimed calomel, 
the squares prisms are generally united in fibrous masses. Specific 
gravity of the artificial product, 69920 (Karsten); 7*140 (P. Boullay). 
Softer than calcspar. Dirty white, translucent; acquires a transient 
yellow colour when heated in the state of powder. The product 
(5) obtained by precipitation is a white, heavy powder, with a tinge 
of lemon-yellow. — Calomel volatilizes below a red heat, without pre- 
vious fusion. According to Faraday {Pogg. 19, 552), it does not vola- 
tilize at ordinary temperatures. — It is tasteless and inodorous. 

2Hg 2000 .... 84-96 

CI 35-4 .... 1504 

Hg«Cl .... 235-4 .... 10000 .... 100 Vapour of calomel .... 1 .... 81571 

Or: ProuBt. Cheneviz. Stromejer. Ztboada. 

Hg»0 2080 .... 88-36 .... 86-94 .... 88*5 .... 88-93 .... ;89-4 

Cl-O .... 27-4 .... 11-64 .... 13-06 .... 115 .... 11-07 .... 10-6 

235-4 .... 100 00 .... 10000 .... 100 .... 100-00 .... 100*0 

Decompositions. — 1. Calomel becomes dark grey by exposure to 
light [by formation of Hg*CP?]. — 2. Heated in a current of phosphoras 
vapour, it yields phosphide of mercury and terchloride of phosphorus. 
(H. Davy.)|— 3. When heated with a small quantity of sulphur, it yields 
cinnabar and mercuric sulphide; with a larger quantity of sulphur, the 
products are cinnabar and dichloride of siilphur : 

HgH^l + S = HgCl + HgS ; 
and, HgSCl + 48= 2HgS + S^Cl. 

4. When immersed in cold, aqueous sulphurous acid, it turns grey, and 
in the same liquid at a boiline heat it becomes greyish-bhtck, from loss 
of chlorine. In this greyish-black powder, no metallic mercury can be 
discovered with the lens; but when heated, it is resolved into calomel and 
metallic mercury; it is probably, therefore, a subchloride. (A. Vogel.)— 

5. Calomel gives up its chlorine to many of the base metals, both in the 
dry and in the humid way. On boiling it with copper and water, a 

freen solution is quickly formed, and the copper becomes covered with a 
lack film, from which hydrochloric acid extracts cupric oxide, leaving a 
residue of metallic mercury. (A. Vogel, J. pr. Chem. 8, 107.) — 6. By 
aqueous protochloride of tin, it is reduced to the metallic state, after some 
time at ordinary temperatures, but quickly on boiling. (A. Vogel, Ktutn. 
Arch. 23, 78.) With mineral kermes or sulphur aurcUum^ it is gradually 
converted into black sulphide of mercury and terchloride of antimony. 
The mixture of calomel with mineral kermes or sulphur auratum becomes 
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f(tey in the course of 4 weeks, and moist when exposed to the air. 
Under cold water, the decomposition takes some weeks; in hoiling water, 
it is complete in a few minutes; the water takes up hydrochlorate of 
antimonic oxide. The decomposition likewise takes place in ether and 
hot oil of turpentine or oil of lavender, but not in alcohol. (A. Voge], 
Schw. 3d, 291.) Recently precipitated kermes, still moist or dried in 
the air, turns black in a few minutes when placed in contact with dry 
calomel; but if it has been dried at 100°, it does not blacken, even 
when moistened, but only after being several times alternately moistened 
and heated. Pentasulphide of antimony, recently precipitated and still 
moist, quickly blackens calomel ; if driea in the air, it forms with calomel 
a yellowish brown mixture, which turns black on the addition of water; 
after drying at 100^, it acts but feebly even when moistened, unless 
heat be also applied. (Geiger, Mag, Pkarm, 29, 240.) — 8. Calomel 
triturated with iodine and water yields protochloride of mercury, which 
dissolves, and protiodide of mercury, of which the water takes up a small 
portion. (Planch^ & Soubeiran, J, Pharm, 12, 651; also N. Tr, 15, 144.) 

Hg3Cl-M»HgCl + HgI. 

— 9. Calomel digested in the aqueous iodides of the alkali-metals, 
magnesium, zinc, or iron, yields dark green diniodide of mercury and an 
aqueous metallic chloride. The mercurous iodide thus produced remains 
unchanged for a long time in the dark; but when exposed to light, it 
first becomes yellow, and then red from loss of mercury; fuses into a 
black-brown liquid; gives off mercury and mercuric iodide; and leaves 
a white residue of chloride of potassium, together with the excess of 
iodide of potassium employed. (Labour^, «/*. Pharm. 4, 329.) — 10. Hot 
nitric acia dissolves calomel, with evolution of nitric oxide gas, forming 
a solution of mercuric chloride and mercuric nitrate : 

SHg^Cl + 4N0» = 3HgCl + 3(HgO,N05) + NO^ 

Cold oil of vitriol neither dissolves nor decomposes calomel, even after a 
long time; but hot oil of vitriol dissolves it (the liquid solidifying in a 
white saline mass on cooling), giving off sulphurous acid, yielding a 
sublimate of mercuric chloride, and leaving a residue of mercuric chloride 
mixed with mercuric sulphate. (A. Vogel.) 

Hg«Cl + 280» = HgCl + HgO,SO> + S0». 

11. Calomel immersed in aqueous hydrocyanic acid yields metallic mer- 
cury and a liquid which contains C3ranide of mercury and hydrochloric 
acid. (Scheele, Optue, 2, 159.) Part of the calomel remains undecom- 
posed. (Buchner, Eepert, 9, 303.) The part which remains undissolved 
is not metallic mercury, but a black powder, which, when heated, gives off 
calomel vapour, together with a small quantity of permanent gas, and 
leaves a carbonaceous powder. ^Soubeiran, J. Fliarm, 15, 523.) The 
resulting liquid always contains sal-ammoniac, even when the hydrocyanic 
acid used is quite free from ammonia, and therefore, after being precipi- 
tated with nitrate of silver, filtered, and evaporated, yields nitrate of 
ammonia. The black powder which remains undissolved, exhibits, when 
examined with the microscope, shining points, which, however, do not 
consist of metallic mercury. It fuses in a glass bulb at 130\ becomes 
somewhat whiter at 150"^, and afterwards exhibits little globules of mer- 
cury, which sublime on the application of heat. At a higher temperature, 
calomel sublimes togetlier with the metallic mercury, and a carbonaceous 
substance is left behind. Part of the calomel remains undecomposed, even 
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wten an excess of hydrocyanic acid is present. (Deschamps, J". Phdmt, 
25, 22.) The decomposition hy hydrocyanic acid mnst therefore be more 
complicated than that which wonid be expressed by the equation : 

Hg*Cl + HCy = Hg + HgCy + HCl, 

and deseryes farther examination; to the physician, it is important to 
know that the mild substance calomel, is converted by hydrocyanic acid 
into a compound which acts so violently as cyanide of mercury. 

12. Calomel heated with dry fixed alkalis, yields mercury, oxygen 
gaj9| and a chloride of the alkali-metal : 

Hg>Cl + KO » KCl + 2Hg + O. 

By aqueous fixed alkalis it is converted into black mercurous oxide, a 
chloride of the alkali-metal remaining in solution. Calomel likewise 
blackens when immersed in aqueous ammonia, not, however, by conversion 
into mercurous oxide, but into Hg'NH^Hg'C]. (Kane.) The supernatant 
ammoniacai liquid contains a small quantity of mercury in solution. 
(Buchner, Reperi, 53, 70.) Carbonate of ammonia colours calomel grey 
and quickly dissolves it, with the exception of a small grey residue of 
metallic mercury. (Wittstein.) Carbonate of magnesia exerts no action 
in the cold, even in the presence of water; but at a boiling heat, carbonic 
acid is erolved, mercury separated, and a solution formed, containing 
mercuric oxide in combination with magnesia. (Buchner, Repert. 3, 31; 
4, 289.^ IT According to A. Vogel, Jun. (Repert. Pharm. [3,] 1, 34), 
calomel heated with water and carbonate of lime (or magnesia;, is con- 
verted into dinoxide [and protoxide 1] of mercury and metallic mercury, 
carbonic acid being evolved and chloride of calcium formed. The car- 
bonates of baryta and strontia act in a similar manner, but not so strongly. 
When calomel was boiled with pounded gypsum, chloride of calcium and 
mercuric sulphate were formed; a similar efi*ect was produced by boiling 
with sulphate of soda. IT — 13. By aqueous vapour and boiling water, 
oalomel is partly converted into metallic mercury, or into a my compound 
of oalomel with excess of mercury, and soluble mercuric chloride. When 
aqueous vapour is passed over calomel powder contained in a glass tube, 
the water condensed by oooling deposits calomel in a rery soft, finely 
divided state, and is found to contain protochloride of mercury in solution* 
(Righini, J. Chim. Tn^d. 18, 190; also J, pn Chem, 26, 416.) This is 
also probably the explanation of the fact that whenever calomel is sub- 
limed, a small portion of it is resolved into mercury and corrosive 
sublimate, and consequently the vapour which rises from it has the power 
of reddening litmus — an effect which would be produced by corrosive 
sublimate. In a comparative experiment made by the author, it appeared 
that the calomel, when sublimed in a current of dry air, was much less 
decomposed than when the air was loaded with vapour of water. Calomel 
prepared in the humid way (5) reddens litmus more quickly when sub- 
limed than that which has been prepared by sublimation, probably because 
it contains more hygroscopic water. (Pagenstecher.) Calomel powder 
boiled for a long time with large quantities of water frequently renewed, 
continually diminishes in quantity, and acquires a grey colour, and thd 
water takes up chlorine and mercury. From the contradictory statements 
made with respect to this reaction, the following facts may perhaps be 
deduced: — The grey product is basic hydrochlorate of mercurous oxide, 
which recovers its whiteness by boiling with hydrochloric acid, and when 
sublimed yields calomel, mercury, and oxygen gas; a small quantity of 
hydrochloric acid is found in the water. (Donovan.) The grey powder 
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is basio hjdrochloiaie of mercnrons oxide; tlie water oontains protoohlorid 
of mercurj. (Qruner^ Berl. Jahrb, 1820, 488.) The aqueous decoetiou 
yields, on eraporation, a mixture of calomel and corrosire sublimate. (A. 
Vogel, Schw, 33, 291.) The aqueous decoction yields^ on eraporation, a 
small quantity of hydrochloric acid; and leaves a greenish yellow cry8« 
talline residue, half soluble in cold, and half in hot water. (Peschiar^ 
y. jTr. 5, 2, 33.) When 10 parts of calomel, either sublimed or prepared 
in the humid way, are boiled in an open ressel with 3000 parts of water, 
till the quantity is reduced to 1000 parts, the liquid then decanted, and 
the calomel again boiled with 3000 parts of water down to 1000 parts, 
there remains from 6*3 to 7*8 parts of unaUered calomel, which almost 
wholly disappears after six similar boilings. The decoction tastes of mer- 
cury — does not redden litmus— and gires with hydrosulphurio acid a 
black, with ammonia or nitrate of silver a white, and with potash a 
yellowish white precipitate. It covers copper with green basic hydro" 
chlorate of cnpric oxide, and does not amalgamate it till hydrochlorio 
acid is added to the liquid. According to this, the decoction should ooti'> 
tain basic hydrochlorate of mercuric oxide (or mercuric oxychloride) pro- 
duced by contact of air. When 1 part in calomel is repeatedly boiled 
with water, and the whole decoction boiled down to 1 part, the concen- 
trated solution gives a yellow precipitate with potash and white with 
ammonia: it therefore contains protocliloride of mercury* (Simon, Repert, 
52, 145.) When from 100 to 166 parts of vapottr-calomel are agitated 
for an hour with 1667 parts of boiling water in a well-dosed bottle and 
kept at 100", the water is found to hare taken up 0*16 pt. protochloride 
of mercury; if the air has access to the liquid, a larger quantity of this 
compound is formed. 

] 4. Boiling hydrochloric acid quickly converts calomel into proto- 
chloride of mercury which dissolves, and metallic mercuty which remains 
behind. (Proust, Bonllay, Ann. Ghim. Phy$, 84, 840.) On the other 
hand, when water containing hydrochloric acid Is boiled in an open vessel 
with calomel, the latter is completely dissolved in the form of protochlo- 
ride, without separation of mercury. (Qaibonrt, J» Ghim, MSd. 2, 274.) 
When 100 parts of calomel are pkced in a stoppered bottle, together 
with 100 parts of hydrochloric acid, and 1667 parts of water thoroughly 
freed from air by boiling, the liquid, if at the temperature of 40"* or 50'', 
takes np, in the course of 24 hours, 0*67 parts protochloride of mercury j 
but in an open vessel, it takes up 2*32 parts. (Mialh^.) 

15. Calomel sublimed with sal-ammoniac yields inerctiry and a 
sublimed compound of sal-ammoniac and protochloride of mereury* ^Pet« 
tenkofer, R&pert. 3, 31.) The same decomposition, doubtless inducea by 
the affinity between sal-ammoniac and protochloride of mercury, takes 
place when calomel is boiled in a solution of sal-ammoniac* (Pettenkofer.) 
100 parts of calomel boiled with 200 sal*afnmoniac and with water, lose 
19 parts; the grey residue contains globules of mercury. fPfaff, Sckw, 45, 
100.) 100 parts of calomel boiled fire times with 100 sal-ammoniac and 
with water, yield 40 parts of mercury, and a liquid from which alkaline 
carbonates throw down 60 grammes of white precipitate. (Hennel, Quart, 
J. ofSc. 18, 295.) The sal-ammoniac solution takes up a small quantity 
of mercuric chloride from the calomel, even at ordinary temperatures. 
(Mialhe.) A solution of 100 parts sal-ammoniac and 100 common salt in 
1667 water, kept for 24 hours at a temperature from 20° to 25^ in con- 
tact with 100 parts of vapour-caJomel, takes up 1 part of mercuric 
chloride ; but at temperatures between 40° and 50^ the quantity of thai 
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compoand dissolved amounts to 2*5 parts. The same quantity of mercuric 
chloride is produced, if the quantity of calomel is only 33 or even 17 parts 
instead of 100; whence it appears that the quantity of mercuric chloride 
thus formed depends, not upon that of the calomel, but upou that of the 
solution of sal-ammoniac and common salt. The concentration of this 
solution has likewise some influence on the result. When 100 parts of 
sal-ammoniac and 100 common salt are dissolved in 833 parts of water^ 
and the solution kept in contact for 24 hours at 40^ or 50"^ with 100 parts 
of calomel, 4 parts of mercuric chloride are dissolved; if the quantity of 
water amounts to 1667 parts, 3*3 parts of mercuric chloride are dissolved 
under the same circumstances ; with 3333 parts water, 2 parts HgCI ; 
and with Q6M parts water, 1*5 parts HgCl. Access of air likewise 
influences the quantity of mercuric chloride dissolved. If, under the 
preceding circumstances, 50 parts of calomel are placed in an open vessel 
with 100 sal-ammoniac, 100 common salt, and 1637 boiled water, 1*8 part 
mercuric chloride dissolves in the liquid ; whereas in a close vessel only 
0*5 part would be formed. Hence it appears that more than two-thirds 
of the mercuric chloride is produced by the oxidizing action of the air, 
and one-third by the decomposition of the calomel. Calomel prepared in 
the humid way likewise yields rather more mercuric chloride than vapour- 
calomel, a circumstance which accords with its greater activity. (Mialhe, 
J. Pkarm. 26, 108; and N, Ann. Cliem, PhyB, 5, 169.) Solution of sal- 
ammoniac acts upon calomel at ordinary temperatures, and the resulting 
mercuric chloride may be dissolved out by agitation with ether. A 
mixture of 3 parts calomel with 20 sal-ammoniac and 20 sugar, kept in 
paper in a damp place for a week, and then treated with cold water, 
yields a filtrate from which ether extracts mercuric chloride on agitation. 
(Larocque, N, J, Fharm. 4, 9.) A cold solution of 1 part sal-ammoniac 
in 1024 water, filtered several times through 96 parts of finely pulverized 
calomel, yields a filtrate in which no trace of mercury can be detected. 
(Th. Martius, Ann. Pharm. 9, 197.) According to Lepage {J. Chim, Med, 
18, 606), a solution of sal-ammoniac, even at temperatures between 38^ 
and 60"^, does not take up a trace of mercury from calomel in 24 hours. 
According to Simon, on the contrary (Eepert, 52, 145), calomel triturated 
with sal-ammoniac and a small quantity of water, gives ofiT ammonia^ 
and quickly turns grey, giving up protochloride of mercury to the water. 
Chloride of potassium, chloride of sodium, and certain other metallic 
chlorides, act in a similar manner to sal-anmioniac, but not so strongly. 
(Pettenkofer, Heunel.) Calomel is not decomposed by sublimation with 
common salt. (Pettenkofer.) To decompose calomel completely with 
common salt and water, 1 part of calomel must be boiled 10 times in 
succession with 1 part of common salt and with water. (Hen'nel.) An 
aqjueous solution of chloride of barium and chloride of calcium, boiled 
with calomel, dissolves, according to Pettenkofer, only a trace of mercuric 
chloride; sulphate of potash, nitre, or cream of tartar, none whatever. 
Even at the ordinary temperature of the air, and at that of the human 
body, aqueous chloride of potassium or sodium takes a small quantity of. 
mercuric chloride from calomel. When 25 parts of sublimed calomel are 
placed for several hours in a solution of 100 parts of sal-ammoniac in 833 
parts of water, at temperatures between 40"" and 50°, 0*75 parts proto- 
chloride of mercury is dissolved ; the same quantity of chloride of potas- 
sium takes up 0*25; and of chloride of sodium or chloride of barium, 
0-33 parts of the protocliloiide. (Mialhd.) When 50 parts of calomel, 
100 chloride of potassium or chloride of sodium, and 2083 water, are 
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placed in a vessel and set aside for 7 days, the liquid being frequently 
agitated, a filtrate is obtained which tarns brown with hydrosulphuric 
acid ; since, however, ether does not dissolve protochloride of mercury 
from it on agitation, the compound dissolved appears to be, not that sul>- 
stance, but calomel. With the chlorides of barium, calcium, and magne- 
sium, under the same circumstances, a filtrate is obtained which does not 
turn brown with hydrosulphuric acid. But when the solutions of these 
same metallic chlorides are boiled, mercury is separated, and the liquid 
takes up mercuric chloride, which may be dissolved out by ether. If, 
however, the chloride of potassium or sodium contains a trace of iodide, 
the calomel turns grey even at ordinary temperatures, and the watery 
filtrate treated with ether, gives up protochloride together with protiodide 
of mercury. (Larocque.) According to Wittstein, calomel is soluble for 
the greater part in sulphate of ammonia, but very sparingly in the nitrate 
and succinate. Ether does not extract protochloride of mercury from 
calomel. (Lassaigne, Ann, Chim, Fhys, 64, 103.) 

Calomel forms compounds with anhydrous sulphuric acid, chloride of 
sulphur, and ammonia. 

B. Protochloride of Mercury, or Mercuric Chloribb. — Corrosive 
SMimate, Aetxender Quecksilber-sublimat, Aetzsuhlimai, Sublimat, Muriate 
of Mercury^ ScUzsaures Quecksilheroxydy Ma^curius fubliTnattu corrosivuSy 
DetUo-^hlorure de Mercure, SuhlimS corrodf. 

Formation, 1. When mercury is burned in chlorine ffas. — 2. In the 
decomposition of mercuric salts by various metallic chlorides. — 3, When 
mercuric oxide is heated with certain aqueous metallic chlorides. ' Mer- 
curic oxide boiled with hydrochlorate of magnesia, is dissolved and preci- 
pitates the magnesia. (Berzelius, Jahreiber, 21, 142.) Mercuric oxide 
Doiled in a dilute solution of chloride of calcium, produces no decomposi- 
tion ; but in a concentrated solution, it dissolves, with separation of white 
flakes of hydrate of lime ; but, on the addition of water to the concentrated 
liquid, chloride of calcium is re-dissolved, and mercuric oxide separated, 
in combination with a small quantity of mercuric chloride, and mixed 
with a little carbonate of lime. (Hochstetter, J, pr, Chem, 27, 373.) A 
warm solution of common salt likewise dissolves mercuric oxide, according 
to Mialhe (vid. inf.) and Drantjr (J. Chim, m6d, 12, 651), in the iForm of 
meicuric cnloride, and the liquid becomes alkaline from the presence of 
caustic soda. — 4. In the decomposition of mercurous oxide, mercnrous 
salts, and of the diniodide, dibromide, and dichloride of mercury by 
aqueous metallic chlorides. 100 parts of the following mercury-compounjs 
placed in contact for twenty-four hours, at temperatures between 10^ and 
20^, or 40° and 50^ with 100 parts of common salt and 1667 parts of 
water, yield the following quantities of mercuric chloride in solution : 
mercurous oxide at 15^, 1*8 part; at 40°, 3*2 parts of mercuric chloride. 
(Mercuric oxidaat 15°, 7*8 parts; at 40°, 25*7 parts.) — Mercurous iodide 
at 15°, or at 40°, 0*8 part. — Mercurous bromide at 15°, 1 part; at 40°, 
2 '5 parts. (If the air be excluded, at least in the beginning, mercuric 
bromide is dissolved; but if the liquid be exposed to the air, the greater 
part of that which is dissolved consists of mercuric chloride.) — Mercnrous 
sulphate at 15°, 0*7 part; at 40°, 2*3 parts. — Mercurous nitrate at 15°, 
1*2 part; at 40°, 2*3 parts. — Mercurous tartrate at 15°, 1*3 part; at40^ 
1-8 part. — Mercurous acetate at 15°, 07 part; at 40°, 1*3 part — Merct^ 
riu$ tolubilis at 15°, 2*3 parts; at 40°, 3*7 parts. (Mialhe, ^V. Ann. Chim. 
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Phjfi, ^, 176.) Amio, when mercnry is immened in water containing 
chloride of ammoniam, potassiuni, or sodium, and the liquid exposed to 
the air, protoohloride of mercury is diBSolved, the quantity increasing in 
proportion as the mercury is more finely divided, and the quantity of 
metallic chloride in solution is greater. Thus, 100 parts of liquid mercury 
with 100 common salt, 100 sal-ammoniac, and 1667 water, at 15^ yield 
0'7 part protochloride of mercury in 24 hours; but if the mercury has 
lost its fluidity, the quantity produced at 40° is 1*2 part. Hence may be 
explained the action of metallic mercury on the human body [1]. (Mialhe, 
J. Fharm. 27, 630] and N. Ann, Ghim. Fhys. 5, ISd.) 

Preparati<m, 1. By subliming a mixture of equal parts of mercuric 
sulphate and decrepitated common salt. (Sch, 51.) Kunkel.-'-2. Or: 
Equal parts of mercuric nitrate, decrepitated common salt, and calcined 
groen vitriol. — 8. Or : By triturating 3 parts of mercury with 2 common 
salt, 2 nitre and 4 calcined green vitriol, till the mercury has lost its 
fluidity, and then subliming : 

Hg + NaQ + KO,NO« + Fe«0»,2S0> = HgCl + NaO,SO» + KO,SO» + NO* + Pc»0». 

In this old Dutch process, the hyponitric acid which escapes is condensed 
in receivers containing water, and afterwards, under the name of SublimaU- 
water, used for the preparation of mercuric oxide. — 4. Or: 10 pts. of 
mercury, 8 common salt, 6 peroxide of manganese, 1 1 oil of vitriol, and 
3 water. The product is 12 '25 parts of corrosive sublimate. (Geiger, 
Serl Jahrb. 1820, 346) : 

Hg + NaCl + MnO» + 2SO» = HgCl + NaO,SO» + MnO,SO». 

This process had been previously proposed by Fourcro^. — 5. By heating 
mercurous nitrate with hydrodiloric acid, till the precipitated calomel is 
redissolved, and cooling the liquid to the crystallizing point : 

Hg»0,NO» + 2HCI = 2Hga + 2H0 + NO*. 

6. By dissolving mercuric oxide in boiling dilute hydrochloric acid, and 
repeatedly evaporating and cooling to the crystallizing point. 

Properties. Crystalline system the right prismatic; Fig. 70. Cleavage 

parallel to j3, u, and u' ; u' : tt = 93^ 44'; w' : «=s:133° 8'. (Brooke.) 

Sublimed protochloride of mercury exhibits the form of Fig. 05; but with 
m-faces (between u' and u) ; also with faces between t and t ; finally, with 
£Ekces between u and m— w' : i*= OS"" 52'; it' : <= 133° 4'; i : t" = 142° 45' 
[144°1]; • : <=c 10S°; face between i and t, : face between t' and t, back- 
wards ;= 111° 38f; face between i and < : <=124° lOf. The crystals 
obtained by slow evaporation of an alcoholic solution exhibit the form of 
Fiff, 71 i but the prism is so much shortened, that the upper and lower 
^-faoes, which predominate, touch one another. In this form, u* : u=z 
86°12' (therefore u : «' backwards = 93^ 48'); u : t=lSS° 6'; y above : p 
below= 71° 55'; < :y=90*»; a' : a backwards = 57° 36' ; a : <=118°48'. 
(Mitscherlich, Fogg. 28, 118.) The crystals obtained by evaporation of 
the aqueous solution are flat, four-sided prisms, bevelled at the ends with 
two laces. The translucent cakes of commercial mercuric chloride, obtained 
by sublimation, exhibit a coarse-grained fracture. — Sp. gr. 5*4032 
(Karsten); 5420 (P. Boullay). White, exhibiting various degrees of 
translucenoe, up to transparency. When heated, it fuses, boils, and 
volatUiiea somewhat more refidily than calomel. Evaporates even at 
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ordioaiT temperatares. (Faraday.) if According to Riegel| however 
(Arck,rharm, 2nd series, 61, 294), corrosive sublimate does not evaporate 
at ordinary temperatures, either in the solid state or from concentrated 
solutions, IT The aqueous solution reddens litmus, (v. Bonsdorff.) Has 
a sharp metallic taste, and is very poisonous, 

VoL fin ST 

Hg 100-0 .... 7S'86 Vipow of meronrf I .,.. 6'V300 

Ci 35'4 ..«. 2ti*H Chlorine gag 1 „., 2'4543 

HgCl .... 185-4 ....100-00 Vapour of mercniio chloridA... I .... 03843 

Or I Bnumc. & 8iqueir». ProaBt. Zaboada, 

HgO 1080 .... 79-76 .... BO-3 ,.., 80435 .... 805 

Cl-0 27-4 .... 20-24 .... 18-6 .... 19-565 .... 19-5 

135-4 .... 100-00 Z. Wi ..., 100-000 .... lOOQ 

Stromeyerr H. Rose^ ClieneTijr, 

HgO 80-58 .... 81-6 .... 82 

Cl-0 19-42 .... 18-5 .... 18 



f^tm^m 



100-00 .... 100-0 .... 100 

DeeompotUioni. 1. The aqueous solution exposed to sunshine deposits 
calomel, and gives off oxygen gas and hydrochloric acid. (BouUay, 
A, GehL 2, 92; J. Davy.) Hydrochloric acid or sal-ammoniac added to 
the solution, prevents this decomposition by its affinity for the mercuric 
chloride. The salt does not suffer decomposition when exposed in the 
state of powder to sunshine. (J. Davy.) — 2. Vapour of phosphorus passed 
over heated protochloride of mercury yields mercury and terchloride of 
phosphorus. (H. Davy.) Phosphorus heated with the aqueous solution 
forms phosphide of mercury, phosphoric acid, and hydrochloric acid. 
(Boullay.) From the ethereal solution, phosphorus throws down calomel, 
but no metallic mercury. (Fengler, Rtpert, 9, 259.) — 3. Hypophosphorous 
acid added to the aqueous solution of corrosive suolimate, the latter being 
in excess, throws down calomel ; if the corrosive sublimate is not in excess, 
metallic mercury is precipitated. (H. Rose, Pogg, 9, 375.)— 4. Phos- 
phuretted hydrogen gas passed over gently heated protocidoride of mercury, 
causes rapid evolution of hydrochloric acid gas, and forms an orange- 
yellow sublimate of phosphide of mercury, which, when suddenly heated, is 
resolved into its elements. (H. Rose.) From the aqueous solution, phos- 
phuretted hydrogen gas throws down yellow phosphochloride of mercury. 
(H. Rose.) — 5. Corrosive sublimate heated with sulphur yields chloride of 
sulphur and sulphide of mercury ». The decomposition may be attended 
with a violent explosion. (Proust, Gilb. 25, 175.) — 6. Suh>hurous acid 
added to the aqueous solution, especially when hot, throws down calom0l 
and metallic mercury. At ordinary temperatures, the turbidity does not 
show itself for 24 hours, but on the application of heat, calomel Is 
immediately precipitated ; but te remove the whole of the mercury In the 
form of calomel, the sulphurous must be added in large excess, and fre- 
quently renewed; and the boiling must be repeated several times. The 
mixture of sulphurous acid and solution of corrosive sublimate gives no 
precipitate with alkalis, even in excess. (A. Vogel, J, pr. Chem. 29, 273.) 
Sulphite of ammonia has nu action on solution of corrosive sublimate [in 
the coldl] (H. Rose, Pogg. 34, 240); but on boiling, it quickly precipitates 
shining lamina of oilomel, which, when heated for some time with excess 
of sulphite of ^n |ff |ft ft jii^ turn grey, and aire afterwards reduced to black 
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metallic mercury; the reduced metal, heated with hydrochloric acid, unites 
into globules. (Berthier, i\r. Ann, Chim, Pkys, 7, 81,)— 7. Hydrosulphurio 
acid added in excess to the aqueous solution, throws down black proto- 
sulphide of mercury ; a smaller quantity of hydrosulphuric acid forms a 
yellow precipitate, which soon turns white. This precipitate is a com- 
pound of protochloride of mercury with the protosulphide. (H. Rose.) A 
similar reaction is produced by alkaline hydrosulphates. 

8. Many metals, viz., arsenic, antimony, bismuth, zinc, tin, lead, iron, 
nickel, and copper decompose protochloride of mercury in the dry way, 
withdrawing the half or the whole of its chlorine, and separating calomel 
or metallic mercury, which latter often forms an amalgam with the excess 
of the other metal. Arsenic forms terchloride of arsenic and a brown 
sublimate. (Vid. Arsenio^loride of Mercury,) (Capitaine, J, Pharm, 
25, 549.) An intimate mixture of 3 pts. of antimony and 1 pt. of cor- 
rossive sublimate, well pressed into a glass, becomes hot and liquid in the 
course of half an hour (Olaus Borrichius), and on the application of heat, 
yields terchloride of antimony and metallic mercury, part of which is apt 
to pass over in minute globules with the butter of antimony. Any 
arsenic that may be present passes over in combination with calomel, 
in the form of a brown powder, which gradually separates from the 
liquid butter of antimony, and settles at the bottom. (Capitaine.) Tin, 
heated with corrosive sublimate, forms bichloride of tin, and a grey 
residue, which contains calomel together with protochloride of tin. 
(Capitaine.) Silyer takes away but half the chlorine ; so that calomel 
sublimes, and chloride of silver remains behind. Many metals likewise 
reduce the mercury in the humid way. From the aqueous solution, zinc, 
cadmium, arsenic, and nickel, precipitate the mercury quickly and com- 
pletely; iron, more slowly; bismuth, lead, and copper, still more slowly; 
and antimony not at all. Most metals throw down calomel together with 
the mercury; but zinc, which becomes thoroughly quickened — cadmium, 
which forms beautiful needles of amalgam — and iron, throw down nothing 
but metallic mercury. (Fischer, Fogg. 9, 258.) Copper immersed in 
water saturated with corrosive sublimate, precipitates a mixture of calomel 
and cupric oxide [?1, and becomes covered with a fast-adhering black 
film; strong hydrochloric acid forms therewith a green solution, in which 
a small quantity of calomel floats, while pure mercury remains upon the 
copper. If the solution of corrosive sublimate has been previously mixed 
with hydrochloric acid, only a small quantity of cupric oxide is deposited 
with the mercury upon the copper; so that the metal, when rubbed, 
immediately exhibits a silvered surface. The alcoholic and ethereal 
solutions of corrosive sublimate exhibit similar effects to the aqueous 
solution. (A. Vogel, J. pr. Chem. 8, 107.) Caucal {J, Chim, M6d, 5, 358) 
likewise obtained flakes of calomel, together with mercury, from the 
aqueous solution. [If the action is long continued, the protochloride of 
copper is converted into dichloride.] In a solution of I pt. corrosive 
sublimate in 1000 pts. of water mixed with hydrochloric acid, copper 
immediately becomes covered with a white metallic film ; in 5000 parts 
of water, without the addition of hydrochloric acid, copper exerts no 
action in the cold, but acquires a golden-yellow colour on boiling ; when 
boiled in a solution to which hydrochloric acid has been added, it turns 
ffrey, becoming covered with minute globules of mercury, which may 
be distinguished by the microscope. These globules are visible by the 
naked eye, if the quantity of water is greater than from 12,000 to 
15,000 parts. (Reinsch, J, pr, Chem. 24, 249.) Silyer immersed in the 
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eolation of corrosive sublimate throws down calomel, and forms chloride 
of silver. (A. Vogel.) The chloride of silver thus formed is, however, 
not the white, bat the black variety, which is richer in silver. (Wetzlar, 
Sckw, 52, 475.) — 9. Arseniaretted hydrogen ffas passed through a solution 
of corrosive sublimate, precipitates a brownish yellow substance (Hg'As, 
dHgCl) ; (H. Rose.) — 10. Many metallic sulphides boiled with the aqueous 
solution of corrosive sublimate are converted into chlorides, and throw 
down a sulphochloride of mercury, identical with that which would be 
precipitated by an insufficient quantity of hydrosulphuric acid. Such is 
the reaction produced by the recently precipitated protosulphides of zinc, 
cadmium, tin, lead, iron, and copper : 

2ZnS + 3Hga = 2ZnCl + 2HgS,HgCl ; 

Similarly, with pentasulphide of antimony ; 

2SbS» + 15HgCl = 2SbCl» + 5(2HgS,HgCl). 

Metallic sulphides prepared in the dry way, and likewise native sulphides^ 
act but very slowly on aqueous corrosive sublimate; zinc-blende and 
native sulphide of antimony exert no perceptible action. (Pagenstecher, 
Repert» 62, 25; 73, 1.) For the decomposition of jprotochloride of 
mercury by sulphide of arsenic in the dry way, see Sulphochloride of 
Mercury, 

11. Small quantities of protochloride of tin precipitate calomel from 
the solution of corrosive sublimate; larger quantities separate metallic 
mercury in the form of a black powder. White flakes of stannic oxide 
are also formed at the same time [from access of air.] (A. Vogel, 
Kcutn. Arch, 23, 79.) Protochloride of tin likewise throws down 
calomel from the alcoholic solution. (Winckler, Hq^ert, 35, 123.) The 
solution of 1 pt. protochloride of mercury in 500 water becomes blackish 
grey when mixed with aqueous protochloride of tin; a solution containing 
1 pt. in 10,000 or 20,000 acquires a grey colour and gives a preci- 
pitate after 24 hours. (Bostock, Edinb, Med, and Surg, J, 1825, 
Jan. 1.) A grey colouring is produced even in 40,000 parts of water. 
(Geiger, Mag, F^iarm. 11, 21.) — According to Proust, dichloride of 
copper dissolved in hydrochloric acid precipitates calomel from solution 
of corrosive subliiftate ; Gmelin, on the contrary, obtained nothing but a 
precipitate of dichloride of copper, easily soluole in hydrochloric acid; 
arsenious acid also does not throw down calomel. 

12. Djiy protochloride of mercury heated with caustic fixed alkalis 
(or alkaline carbonates) yields oxygen gas (and carbonic acid), a subli- 
mate of mercury, and a residue of alkaline chloride. The aqueous 
solution forms with ammonia a white precipitate of amidoHshlonde of 
mercury ; with fixed alkalis in excess — ^and even with the earthy alkalis 
— it gives a yellow precipitate of mercuric oxide, — or, if the quantity of 
alkali is insufficient for complete decomposition, a red-brown precipitate 
of mercuric oxychloride. A perfectly saturated solution of bicarbonate of 
potash or soda gives with corrosive sublimate a white precipitate which 
turns reddbh in a few minutes, afterwards deep purple-red (Schindler), 
and consists of red mercuric oxychloride. (Winckler, Repert, 36, 250.) 
— Magnesia likewise throws down mercuric oxide (Geiger, Mag, Pkai^n, 
17, 65); if, however, the solution contains an excess of alkaline chloride, 
it is no longer precipitated by magnesia. (Mialh^, 2f, Ann, Chim, Phyt, 5, 
178.) Carbonate of magnesia in excess throws down a reddish-yellow 
precipitate. (Greiger.)-— The presence of various organic substances in 
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the solution of oorrosive Bublimate interferes with the precipitation, and 
alters the colour of the precipitate. In presence of strong acetic acid, a 
solution of corrosive sublimate does not show any white turbidity with 
potash for a long time; moreover, it retains mercury in solution, 
(A. Vogel, «/. pr. Ghem. 29, 277.) — In a solution of corrosive sublimate 
oontaining a large quantity of sugar or gum-arabic, lime-water produces 
no precipitate (A. Vogeli JV. Tr. 3, 2, 559; Sterler, Expert, 3, 105^; or 
after some time, a yellowish precipitate which gradually turns blac](« 
(Flashof, N. Tr. 4, 3, 453 ; Buchner, MeperL 3, 106.) 

13. Many organic compounds added to the aqueous solution, espe*- 
cially if aided by light or heat, throw down either mercury or calomeL— 
Formiate of potash, at temperatures between 50° and 80^, throws down 
calomel, but after continued boiling it precipitates metallic mercury, 
(v. Bonsdorff, Pogg, 33, 80.) Formiate of soda boiled [for a short 
time 11 with the solution, throws down finely divided calomel, but no 
metallic mercury. (Dftbereiner, Ann. Pharm, 3, 142; Winckler, Jahrh, 
d. Pharm. 6, 250.) — Monotartrate of potash and tartar-emetic preci- 
pitate calomel, even in the dark, and at ordinary temperatures; the 
application of heat, however, increases the precipitate. (Brandos, Ann. 
Pharm, 11, 88.) — The solution of corrosive sublimate in hydrated alcohol 
(not in absolute alcohol or in ether) deposits calomel when exposed to 
sunshine. Corrosive sublimate immersed in oil of turpentine is not affected 
by light. (J. Davy, Phil. Trans, 1822, 357; also -AT. Tr. 10, I, 188.) 
Boullay {A. Oehl. 2, 101) had previously obtained calomel with 
hydrated alcohol.*— The solution of corrosive sublimate in water dis- 
tilled from air-plants, deposits calomel in exposure to light. (Boullay.) 
Sugar boiled with a solution of corrosive sublimate precipitates oedome]. 
(A. Vogel.) — An aqueous solution of 1 pt. corrosive sublimate in 160 
pts. gum-arabic, becomes turbid in a few hours, and in 6 days yields a 
scanty grey deposit, which blackens by contact with ammonia; a similar 
effect takes place in a solution of corrosive sublimate mixed with decoo- 
tion of the yew-tree. One part of corrosive sublimate dissolved in 160 
pts. of sarsaparilla decoction, immediately exhibits a strong brown tur- 
bidity, and, m the course of 24 hours, the greater part of the corrosive 
sublimate is precipitated. The precipitate is blackened by ammonia. 
A similar reaction is exhibited with a solution of Succtis LiquirilifB or 
Exiractum Trifolii fihrini^ excepting that a much hirger quantity of 
sublimate remains in solution. When a mixture of corrosive sublimate is 
gently ignited with moist charcoal, or with charcoal and oil of lemons, or 
with oil of lemons alone, or with sugar, or with bread, hydrochloric acid 
is evolved and metallic mercury separated. Dry charcoal does not 
reduce the mercury, even when hydrogen gas is passed over the mixture. 
(Nevins, PhU. Mag. J, 13, 431.) 

14. Oil of vitriol heated with protochloride of mercury converts but 
a small portion of it into mercuric sulphate, the greater part volatilising 
nndecomposed. (A. Vogel, Sohw. 32, 62 ; Mohr, Ann. Pharm, 31, 183.) 
According to J. Davy, no decomposition takes place. 

15. Protochloride of mercury dissolves in 18'5 parts of water at 14® 
(J. Davy), and in 2 or 3 parts of boiling water, forming a transparent 
and colourless solution. — It dissolves in 630 parts of oil of vitriol, 
and in more than 500 parts of hot nitric acid of specific gravity 1*44. 
(J. Davy.) — It enters into combination with hydrochloric acid, mercuric 
oxide, phosphide of mercury, sulphide of mercury, mercuric sulphate, 
iodide of mercury, amide of mercury, and with ammonia; likewise 
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with many basic metallic chlorides^ forming ch1orine-salt6<^be Ckloro* 
hydrargyrate$ of Bonsdorff — in which it plays the part of an acid, and 
loses its power of reddening litmus.— -It dissolves in 8 parts of alcoholi 
4 of ether, and abundantly in volatile oils. 

C. Hebcvric OxtohIiObidb. — 1. Formed by boiling protoxide of mev- 
cniy in solution of corrosive sublimate. (Donovan, Grouvelle.) — I part of 
finely powdered mercuric oxide is boiled with a solution of 1 pt. corrosive 
sublimate for about half an hour, till, in fact, the oxide turns black j as 
the liquid cools, a small quantity of this compound still separates out. 
In this reaction, 540 pts. (1 At.) mercuric oxide take up 272*16 (2 At.; 
2 . 135*4=270*8) of mercuric chloride, and form 812*16 pts. of oxyohlo- 
ride. When 1 part of mercuric oxide is boiled with 4 parts of corrosive 
sublimate dissolved in water, the liquid froths up strongly, and the oxide 
changes colour but slightly even after two hours* boiling. (Kiihn, Schw, 
61, 242.) — ^When 324 pts. (3 At.) of mercuric oxide obtained by pre- 
cipitation with potash, are Doiled with a solution of 136 pts. (1 At.) of 
corrosive sublimate, nearly all the latter compound enters into combini^ 
tion with the oxide, so that only 3 parts of oxide can be precipitated 
from the remaining liquid. The resulting cj^stalline compound is freed 
from any uncombined oxide that may be mixed with it, by boiling with 
a mixture of 50 parts hydrochloric acid and a large quantity of water. 
(R. Phillips, Phil. Mag. Ann, 7, 130.) — ^2. By gently heating a mixture of 
4 [f] At. mercuric oxide with 1 At. corrosive sublimate, or exposing it to 
the air at ordinary temperatures, till it is converted into a ciystallipe 
compound. (Thaufow, /. pr. Chem. 31, 370.) — 3. By precipitating a 
solution of corrosive sublimate with a quantity of fixed alkali not suffi- 
cient to decompose it completely, and boiling the precipitated oxide for 
some time with the remaining solution. (Qrouvelle, Ann, Ghim, Phyg, 
17, 42.) — 4. By precipitating a solution of corrosive sublimate at ordi- 
nary temperatures with monocarbonate or bicarbonate of potash or soda. 
(Soubeiran, J. Pharm. 16, 662.)^-If the alkaline carbonate be added in 
excess, the resulting precipitate is a red powder, and the liquid contains only 
traces of mercury; a deficient quantity of alkaline carbonate produces the 
same red powder at first, but afterwards, small brown crystals, having 
exactly the same composition, are deposited. If the solution of corrosive 
sublimate be previously mixed with common salt, so as to produce the less 
easily decomposible compound of chloride of mercury with chloride of 
sodium, a white turbidity first makes its appearance, and afterwards the 
compound gradually separates out entirely in brown crystals. The for- 
mation of these crystals may be accelerated by heat, inasmuch as the 
excess of carbonic acid is then expelled from tbe alkaline bicarbonate, 
and its decomposing action on the chloride of mercury thereby prevented; 
but if the temperature be raised above 40^, tbe precipitate becomes mixed 
with variable quantities of free mercuric oxide, and appears more mica- 
ceous, and of a deeper red colour. (Soubeiran.)~5. By boiling a solution 
of corrosive sublimate with carbonate of lime. (Phillips.) Even when 
the carbonate of lime is in great excess, part of the chloride of mercury 
remains undecomposed in the solution, in combination with chloride of 
calcium. Fragments of double refracting spar, immersed for some months 
in a solution of corrosive sublimate, form closely adhering crystals; 
pounded marble acts more quickly, and yields distinct crystals. (Phillips.) 
— 6. By passing chlorine gas through hot water in which mercuric oxide 
is diffused. In this manner, 100 parts of mercuric oxide yield 58 parts 
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of a riolet-brown crystalline powder. The water is found to hold in sola- 
tion protochloride of mercury and chlorate of mercuric oxide. (Braam- 
camp & Siqueira.) — The compound may also be formed by mixing 
hydrate of chlorine with mercuric oxide at ordinary temperatures; 
hypochlorous acid is then evolved, and the oxide is converted into black, 
shining spangles. ^H. Thaulow, J, pr. Ohem. SI, 370.) — Chlorine gas 
passed over gently neated mercuric oxide, produces the oxychloride, with 
evolution of oxygen and sublimation of a small quantity of mercuric 
chloride. (Gm.) — 7. By precipitating a solution of corrosive sublimate 
with aqueous chloride of lime. — 8. Mercury, immersed in hypochlorous | 

acid gas or its aqueous solution, is converted, without evolution of gas, • I 

into an oxychloride (Balard) ; probably into a mixture of the compound 
now under consideration with free mercuric chloride : 

6Hg + 300 = HgCl,3HgO + 2HgGl. 

This compound is likewise sublimed, on boiling a solution of mercuric 
oxide in nitric acid containing hydrochloric acid. (PaisB6, A. GM. 
5,654.) 

Small, brownish black, shining, somewhat transparent crystals, which, 
according to Phillips, have rhombic faces; or a red- brown powder. j 

Soubdran. PhillipB. Thaulow. | 

4Hg 400-0 .... 8707 .... 8750 .... 86-58 .... 8879 i 

CI 35-4 .... 7-71 .... 7-12 .... 6-85 .... 7'68 

30 24-0 .... 5-22 .... .... .... 3-53 

HgCi,3Ug0.. 459-4 .... 10000 .... Z Zi 10000 

According to Kiihn, the compound is: 2HgCl,5HgO; according to 
Thaulow: HgCl,4HgO; according to Grouvelle: HgCl,5HgO; and 
according to Phillips : 2HgO,HgCl. Winckler, by precipitating corrosive 
sublimate with bicarbonate of soda, obtained a precipitate containing 
72-58 p. o. HgO, and 24*94 p. c. HgCl. 

H Aocordinff to Boucher (N. Ann, Chim. Phys, 27, 353; abstr. 
Jahresb, L, <& K. 2, 283), the composition of the oxychloride formed by 
the action of corrosive sublimate on mercuric oxide, is different, accord- 
ingly as the red or the yellow modification of the oxide is used in its 
preparation, and likewise varies with the temperature and the nature of 
the solvent. At high temperatures, whether the red or yellow variety of 
the oxide be employed, and whether the chloride be used in the state of 
aqueous or of alcoholic solution, the products formed are invariably the 
same, viz., a black insoluble compound, HgCl,2HgO, containing the red 
oxide, and a white, somewhat soluble substance, consisting of 2HgCl,HgO. 
—At ordinary temperatures, the yellow oxide always pr^uces the yellow 
compound HgCl,3HgO. The red oxide, digested m the cold with excess 
of corrosive sublimate dissolved either in water or in alcohol, forms black 
HgCl,2HgO; but when the oxide is in excess, and the chloride is used in 
the state of aqueous solution and frequently renewed, a more energetic 
action takes place, and the compound formed is HgGl,6HgO -h HO; by 
operating in a similar manner, but using a somewhat larger quantity of 
the chloride solution at first, the anhydrous compound HgC],6HgO is 
produced. — Finally, the nature of the product is influenced by trituration; 
for, by triturating the red oxide in the cold with solution of corrosive 
sublimate renewed at short intervals, the product HgCl,4Hg0 is 
obtained. IT 
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Mercaric oxychloride is resolved, even below a red heat, into. oxygen 
gns, sublimed protochloride of mercury, mixed with a small quantity of 
calomel, and a residue of mercuric oxide. The liberation of oxygen gas 
and calomel is prodaced by the chlorine abstracting a portion of the mer- 
cury which is in combination with the oxygen — ^an effect which takes 
place to a greater extent, the more suddenly the compound is heated.—- 
100 parts of the compound thus decomposed, yield 20 parts of proto- 
chloride of mercury, mixed with a small quantity of <»lomel, and 80 
parts of protoxide (Braamcamp) ; — according to Proust : 85 per cent, of 
sublimed protochloride; — acconiing to Grouvelle: from 0*51 to 1*45 per 
cent, of oxygen gas, 34*98 to 84 '35 of a sublimed mixture containing a 
large quantity of calomel, and a very small quantity of the protochloride, 
and a residue of 64*56 to 64*20 of oxide. — The proportion of calomel to 
the protochloride is variable, the latter often preaominating. (Soubeiran.) 
— According to Phillips, the compound, when heated above 106^, gives 
off a small quantity of water, and afterwards a sublimate consisting, first 
of protochloride of mercury, then of metallic mercury [probably because 
the residual oxide was decomposed by the heat] and calomel. — The 
oxychloride heated to redness with potash, yields oxygen gas, mercury, 
and chloride of potassium. (Soubeiran.) Aqueous solution of potash 
separates all the mercury from it in the form of protoxide. — Heated with 
an acidulated solution of nitrate of silver, it yields chloride of silver. 
(Soubeiran.) — Heated to 150"^ in a current of ammoniacal gas, it is con- 
verted, with formation of water, into a yellow compound of the oxide, 
chloride, and amide of mercury. (Ullgren, Pogg, 42, 894.) 

Mercuric oxychloride dissolves very sparingly in cold water, forming 
a solution which turns reddened litmus blue. (Guibourt, J. Ckim, mid, 
8, 379.) In boiling water it is somewhat more soluble, and crystallizes 
from the solution, on cooling, in dark brown, crystalline granules. 
(Donovan.) 

When an aqueous solution of corrosive sublimate is boiled with a 
small quantity of mercuric oxide, the latter dissolves, as was long a^o 
observed by rroust; the solution becomes turbid on cooling, and deposits 
mercuric oxychloride. 

D. Chloride of Mercury ani> Htbrogen, or Aoid Htdrochlo- 
RATB OF Mercuric Oxide. — 135*4 pts. (1 At.) of protochloride of mer- 
cury dissolve at 23*3° in 67*7 pts. (1 At.) of hydrochloric acid of specific 
gravity 1*158, the solution being attended with rise of temperature, and a 
liquid being formed which has a specific gravity of 2*412, and when 
cooled a few degrees, immediately solidifies in a pearly mass made up of 
needles. This substance liquefies when held in the warm hand, and on 
exposure to the air or on the application of heat, it gives off hydrochloric 
acid and water, and leaves protochloride of mercury. (J. Davy, FhU. 
Trans, 1822, 361.) The crystals contain 2 At. of chloride of mercury 
and 1 At. hydrochloric acid. At a higher temperature, 1 At. hydrochloric 
acid dissolves 4 At* protochloride of mercury, part of which is precipitated 
on the addition of water. (BouUay, Ann. uhim, Fhy$, 84, 243.) 

E. Chlorate of Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Chloratb.— - 
Mercurous oxide dissolves at first in aqueous chloric acid, and the salt 
afterwards separates in greenish yellow granules, having a faint metallic 
taste. On Lot platinum, it defla^ates with a red lame, giving off 
oxygen gas, and leaving a mixture of protoxide and protochloride of 
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merciiry. It la slightly soluble in boiling water. ( Vanqnelin, Ann, Chim. 
95, 103.) IT Aocordinff to Wachter, (J. pr. Chem. 80^ 321), this salt 
iormB beantifol prismatic crystals, which are soluble in water and alcohol; 
when heated, it gives off oalomel^ oxygen, and metallie mercury. Its 
formula is Hg'0,C10«. IT 

F. Chlorate of Meroitrio Oxidb, or Merourio Chlorate.-^ 
1. Formed by dissolving mercuric oxide in gently heated chloric acid, 
and cooling the solution to the crystallizing point. (Vanquelin.) — 2, By 
heatinff mercuric oxide with successive portions of chlorine-water, filtering 
from the mercuric oxychloride thereby produced, and concentrating the 
filtrate by evaporation; crystals of corrosive sublimate are then deposited, 
and chlorate of mercuric oxide remains in solution. (Braamcamp & 
Siqueira.) Small needles, which redden litmus, taste like corrosive sub- 
limate, and when heated, are resolved into oxygen gas, protochloride of 
mercury, calomel, and metallic mercury. (Yauquelm.) The salt does 
not deflagrate on red-hot coals, but sets fire to sulphide of antimony, 
when mixed with it at ordinary temperatures, and emits sparks when oil 
of vitriol is poured upon it, the acid at the same time acquiring a yellow 
colour. Deliquesces in the air. (Braamcamp ii Siqueira.) 

G. Pbrobloratb of Mercuroits Oxide, or Mergurous Ferchlo- 
RATE. — The solution of merourons oxide in aqueous perchloric acid, 
yields, on evaporation, small prisms united in tufts; they are permanent 
m the air, and deflagrate on red-hot coals. Their solution gives a black 
precipitate with ammonia. (Semllas,) 

H. Percbloratb of Mercuric Oxide, or Mbrodric Perohlo- 
RATB.-«-Formed by saturating the warm acid with mercuric oxide, which 
does not neutralize its power of reddening litmus— concentrating the 
filtrate strongly by evaporation, and leaving it to itself in the drying 
chamber at a temperature of 25°. In this manner, transparent and 
colourless crystals are produced, having the form of rectangular prisms 
and tables. The salt is very deliquescent; its solution yields with 
potash, a reddish yellow, with ammonia, a white precipitate; and with 
alcohol, a white precipitate, which aggregates in the form of red mercuric 
oxide; the liquid filtered from the latter precipitate leaves on evaporation 
a mixture of mercuric and mercurous salt. (Serullas, Ann, Chim, Phys. 
46, 306.) 

I. Phosphoc&loridb of MERCtTRT. -— Formed by pajesing phos- 
phuretted hydrogen gas through the aqueous or alcoboliG solution of 
protochloride of mercury : 

6HgCl + PH< = Hg3P,3HgCl + 3HC1, 

Pure phosphuretted hydrogen gas is completely abeorbed; the first bubbles 
often proauce a blackish precipitate, which, however, soon turns yellow. 
If the air be excluded during the precipitation, and a part of the chloride 
of mercury be left undecomposed, the liquid will not contain either phos- 
phorous or phosphoric acid, but free hydrochloric acid, which, however, 
will not dissolve the precipitate. The whole of the mercury is precipi- 
tated, provided a safficient quantity of phosphnretted hydrogen is passed 
through the liquid; the compouna precipitated at the beginning of the 
action agrees exactly with that which is thrown down towards the end. 
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The precTpitate is qaickly washed on the filter witb oold water, Hll the 
liquid which rans through no lon^r prodaoes a tarbiditj in solution of 
silver; it is then pressed between bibulous paper, dried in vacuo over oil 
of vitriol, and kept in stoppered bottles completely filled with it. 

Yellow powder. — ^When heated in a retort, it yields a large quantity 
of hydrochloric acid gas (sometimes mixed with hydrocpen gas, with phos- 
phnretted hydrogen, and, especially if the heat be suddenly applied, with 
vapour of phosphorus), 77*59 per cent, of metallic mercury, and a residue 
of unfused phosphoric acid. It sometimes also gives off very small quan^ 
titles of water, but only when it has not been perfectly driea. [Should it 
not, when dried as completely as possible, and carefully heated, be 
resolved merely into mercury, hydrochloric acid, and phosphorous acid? 

Hg*? + 3HgCl + 3H0 « 6Hg + 3HC1 + PO^.] 

When heated before the blowpipe, it exhibits at first a green phosphoric 
flame. When washed with water between 60° and 70°, it turns grey from 
reduction of mercury, and by boiling with water is completely resolved 
into mercury, and a solution of hydrochloric and phosphorous acids free 
from mercury. The same decomposition takes place grsulually at ordinary 
temperatures, when the powder is immersed in water or exposed to moist 
air. A strong solution of potash immediately blackens the yellow powder, 
and at a boiling heat separates all the mercury in the metallic state, and 
takes up hydrochloric and phosphorous acid. Hydrosulphuric acid gas 
passed through water in which the yellow powder is suspended, converts 
the latter into a black mixture of mercury, sulphide of mercury, and a 
small quantity of phosphide, which has escaped decomposition by the 
water; the latter decomposition, however, is the source of the phosphorous 
acid which, together with the hydrochloric acid, is contained in the watery 
liquid, The yellow powder heated with dilute nitric acid liberates nitric 
oxide, and is converted into 86*77 per cent, of calomel; the filtrate contains 
9*20 per cent, phosphoric acid, and as much mercury and chlorine as cor- 
responds to 5*41 per cent, of calomel, so that the total quantity of calomel 
amounts to 92*18 per cent. (H. Rose, Pogg, 40, 75.) 

fi. Rose. 

6Hg 600-0 .... 78*47 .... 78*52 

P 81*4 .... 4-11 ..., 4-04 

801 106*2 .... 13*89 .... 13*68 

3HO 27*0 .... 8*53 

Hg*P>3HgCl + 3Aq. 764*6 Z 10000 

K. Mbrourio SvLPBooHLOiiTDB. — 1. Obtained by precipitating a 
solution of corrosive sublimate with a quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen 
not sufficient to convert all the mercury into sulphide. The precipitate, 
which at first is black, brown, or yellow, from excess of mercuric sulphide, 
soon becomes white, especially on agitation, by taking up a larger quantity 
of chloride. — 2. By precipitating all the mercury from a solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate with excess of sulphuretted hydrogen, and boiling the 
sulphide of mercury, while yet moist, with fresh solution of corrosive sub- 
limate in excess, till it turns white. Black sulphide of mercury previously 
dried, and likewise cinnabar, undergo no change when boiled with corro- 
sive sublimate. An excess of the black sulphide boiled, while yet moist, 
with solution of corrosive sublimate, robs the latter of all its mercury. 

White powder or friable mass resembling white precipitate. 

When slowly heated in a glass tube, it is resolved into merourio 
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chloride and cinnabar, botli of which sablime, the chloride occupying the 
upper, and the sulphide the lower place. If a sudden heat be applied, a 
portion of the undecomposed compound mixes with the sublimed chloride, 
and remains behind when the latter is dissolved in water. When diffused 
through water, it is converted by sulphuretted hydrogen into black 
sulphide of mercury, with separation of hydrochloric acid. In aqueous 
solution of potash or soda, it turns black and gives up its chlorine, the 
action being accelerated by heat. The same effect is produced by solution 
of carbonate of potash or soda, excepting that these reagents act very 
slowly at ordinary temperatures. The compound heated in a current of 
chlorine gas yields chloride of sulphur and protochloride of mercury : 

2HgS,HgCl + 3C1 = 3HgCl + S»C1. 

It is immediately decomposed by boiling nitric acid, the greater part of 
the sulphur being converted into sulphuric acid. According to H. Rose 
{Pogg. 13, 59) it is not dissolved or decomposed by sulphuric, hydro- 
chloric, or nitric acid, either cold or hot, dilute or concentrated. ((!Wp. 
Pagenstecher, Repert, 73, 1.) 

H. Rose (mean). 

3Hg 3000 .... 81-66 .... 81-70 

2S 320 .... 8-71 .... 8-76 

CI 35-4 .... 9-63 .... 9-26 

2HgS,HgCl 36F4 .... 10000 Z, 199-72 

Tj. Sulphate op Mercurous CnLORiDE. — Calomel (not corrosive 
sublimate) absorbs the vapour of anhydrous sulphuric acid, and forms 
therewith a translucent mass. (H. Rose, Pogg, 44, 325.) 

M. Mercuric Culorosulphate. — Mercuric sulphate, which is 
not fusible by itself, forms a fusible compound with protochloride of 
mercury. (Mohr, Ann. Pharm. 31, 183.) 

N. Protochloride of Sulphur with Dtchloride of Mercurt. — 
ChlorohypomlJUe mercureva, — 1. Formed by very gently heating an inti- 
mate mixture of 94 pts. corrosive sublimate and 6 sulphur in a porcelain cap- 
sule covered with a funnel, the vessel being from time to time taken off the 
fire, in order to remove the crystalline film which collects on the surface 
of the liquid. Only a very small quantity of. chloride of sulphur escapes 
during the process. — 2. Calomel powder is mixed with Fproto-f] chloride 
of sulphur to the consistence of a paste, and the mixture placed for 
24 hours in a close vessel, after which it is gently heated ; the excess of 
chloride of sulphur escapes first, and subsequently the residue turns red 
and sublimes. --3. When a mixture of protochloride of mercury and penta- 
sulphide of arsenic is heated in a retort, terchloride of arsenic passes over 
first, and afterwards mercurous chlorohyposulphite sublimes in very regular 
crystals, protosulphide of mercury being formed at the same time : 

7HgCl + AsS* = AsCl* + 3HgS + 2(Hg«Cl,SCl). 

Pale rectanfi^ular prisms and needles, sometimes with the longer lateral 
ed^s truncated. When heated, they fuse into a brown liquid, which 
boils and evaporates without decomposition. Water immediately extracts 
protochloride of mercury from it, separating the sulphur in the form of a 
granular powder. (Capitaine, /. Pharm. 25, 525, and BQQ-j also«/^.jor. 
Chem, 18, 422.) 
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Capitaine. 

2Hg 2000 .... 6974 .... 6900 

S 160 .... 5-68 .... 5*65 

2C1 70-8 .... 24-68 .... 24*67 

Hg2Cl,SCl 286-8 Z 10000 Z 99-32 

0. Mercuric Ghloriodide. — Hgl, 2HgCl. — Formed by adding prot- 
iodide of mercury to a boiling aqueous * solution of corrosive sublimate, 
as long as it dissolves, and leaving the compound to crystallize by 
cooling. White, indented, fern-like laminao. The aqueous solution of 
this compound mixed with sal-ammoniac and carbonate of soda, deposits 
fohUe precipUatej while iodide of sodium remains in solution. (Liebig, 
Schw. 49, 252.) 

A solution of corrosive sublimate completely saturated with iodide of 
mercury deposits, on cooling, nothing but a yellow powder, containing 
64*15 pts. (1 At.) of protiodide of mercury, and 35 85 pts. (1 At.) proto- 
chloride ; this substance soon decomposes spontaneously, assuming the red 
colour of protiodide of mercury. If, on the other hand, the solution of 
corrosive sublimate is less completely saturated with iodide of mercury, it 
deposits, on cooling, first the yellow powder, and afterwards pale yellow 
crystals, which likewise turn red. (P. Boullay, Ann. Chim. Phys, 34, 340.) 
Larocque {N, J. PJiarm, 4, 15) occasionally obtained a similar compound, 
sublimed partly in red crystals, partly in yellow crystals, which soon 
turned red; these crystals contained chlorine as well as iodine. 

A solution of corrosive sublimate saturated in the cold with iodide of 
mercury, yields, on evaporation and cooling, colourless needles, containing 
96*07 parts (40 At.) of corrosive sublimate and 3*93 (1 At.) of mercuric 
iodide. (Lassaigne.) On adding solution of corrosive sublimate to an 
aqueous or alcoholic iodine-solution, till the latter is nearly decolonized, 
and evaporating at a gentle heat, the liquid on cooling deposits white, 
silky needles, united in feathery tufts, perfectly volatile without decom- 
position when heated, and containing 97*88 pts. (40 At.) of protochloride 
of mercury to 2*12 pts. (1 At.) of iodine [doubtless in the form of mer- 
curic iodide; the chlorine liberated from the corrosive sublimate by the 
iodine probably formed chloride of iodine]. If the iodine is in excess, the 
needles are reddish, from admixture of mercuric iodide ; they may be freed 
from this impurity by solution in water and filtering. The aqueous 
solution of the needles gives, in general, the reactions of corrosive subli- 
mate; with ammonia, it yields a yellowish white precipitate, which in 
time turns brown. The solution gives no blue colour with starch, even 
on the addition of chlorine or sulphurous acid. (Lassaigne, Ann. Chim, 
Fhys. 63, 106; also J. Chim, Mid, 13, 11.) [May not Lassaigne*s esti- 
mation of the iodine be too low, and may not his crystals be identical 
with those obtained by Liebig 1] 

Mercury and Fluorine. 

A. DiFLUORiDB OF Mercury, or Mercurous Fluoride. — This com- 
pound sublimes, mixed with calomel, when calomel is heated with fluoride 
of sodium. White, insoluble in water. It is not produced on subliming 
protoflnoride of mercury with metallic mercury; neither does hydrofluoric 
acid produce any turbidity in solution of mercurous nitrate ; even when 
the mixture is evaporated over mercuiy, nothing bat the nitrato 
crystallizes out. 

VOL. VI. p 
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B. PROTOFLtJORiDB OF Mercury, OF Mercuric Fluoride. — Finely 
pulverized mercuric oxide forms, with rather strong hydrofluoric acid, a 
lieht orange-yellow powder, soluble without colour in a larger quantity 
of water; with a more dilute acid, the oxide forms at once a colourless 
solution. From this solution, the mercuric fluoride crystallizes, on evapo- 
ration, in dark yellow prisms, (Gay-Lussac & Th^nard, Berzelius.) The 
compound, when heated in a platinum vessel, partly sublimes undecom- 
posed in small, light yellow crystals ; but the remaining brown mass 
contains fluoride of platinum, and forms a brown solution with hydro- 
chloric acid. This solution gives with ammonia a dark brown precipitate, 
which fumes when ignited, and leaves metallic platinum. When mercuric 
fluoride is sublimed in glass vessels, almost complete decomposition ensues, 
gaseous fluoride of silicium being evolved, and mercury set free. The 
compound forms a .white double salt with ammonia. With water, it is 
resolved into an insoluble yellow basic salt, and a colourless solution of 
acid hydrojluate of mercuric oxide, which has a very sour taste, and, 
on evaporation, again yields crystals of mercuric fluoride. (Berzelius, 
Foff^. 1, 35.) 

0. Mercuric Sulphofluoride. — Formed by passing through the 
solution of mercuric fluoride in aqueous hydrofluoric acid, a quantity of 
sulphuretted hydrogen not sufficient to convert all the mercury into 
sulphide. It may also be obtained by treating the solution of mercuric 
oxide in hydrofluosilicic acid with sulphuretted hydrogen, but the precipi- 
tate then contains a small quantity of silica. 

After drying at a gentle heat, it forms a heavy white powder, still 
containing water; but by long drying at a higher temperature, it is con- 
verted into a yellowish- white, anhydrous powder, which turns white 
again when moistened. 

By boiling water it is resolved into soluble fluoride of mercury and 
insoluble sulphide, mixed, however, with a small quantity of basic hydro- 
fluate of mercuric oxide. When heated in a fflass tube, it is converted 
into gaseous fluoride of silicium [oxygen gasj, mercury, and sulphide of 
mercury. Cold solution of potasn turns it red, the hot solution black. 
With hot oil of vitriol it yields vapour of hydrofluoric acid and the com- 
pound of mercuric sulphate with protosulphide of mercury (p. 32). It is 
not decomposed by hot hydrochloric or nitric acid. (H. Rose, Fogg, 13, 66.) 

H. Rose. 

3Hg 3000 .... 85-55 

2S 32-0 .... 912 .... 8-45 

F 18-7 .... 5-33 

2HgS,HgF 350-7 .... 10000 

In oonsequenoe of the difficulty of drying the compound, Rose's estimation of the 
snlpliar turned out too small. 

Mercury and Nitrogen. 

A. Nitride OF Mercury. — Hg*N. — To form this compound, mer- 
cnric oxide precipitated from corrosive sublimate by caustic potash, and 
then well washed and dried, is placed in a tube, and dry ammoniacal gas 
passed over it in the cold, till the oxide is completely saturated ; the 
product is then gradually heated to 150'' in an oil-bath, the passage of 
the gas being still continued, as long as water continues to pass oflf : 
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3HgO T NH» = Hg»N + 3H0. 

The nitride of mercary thus obtained, is always mixed with globules of 
mercury, even when it has been heated above 120*^. The metallic mer- 
cury may be removed by means of cold dilute nitric acid, after which the 
nitride is to be washed and dried. When ammoniacal gas is passed over 
mercuric oxide previously heated to a temperature between 100^ and 
200^, till water is no longer given off, nothing is obtained but a blackish- 
grey mixture of mercury, mercurous oxide^ and a small quantity of nitride 
of mercury. On treating this mixture with dilute nitric acid, there are 
obtained, besides metallic mercury, cinnamon-brown curdy flakes, pro- 
bably consisting of nitride of mercury combined with nitrate of mercurous 
oxide; when heated, they explode slightly, giving off nitrous fumes, and 
perhaps also nitrogen gas, and likewise yield metallic mercury and a 
sublimate of mercurous and mercuric nitrate. 
Dark flea-brown powder : 

3Hg 300 .... 95-54 

N 14 .... 4-46 

Hg^N ^ 314 Z 100*00 

This compound deflagrates with a white flame bordered with bluish- 
purple; the explosion is strong enough to break glass and porcelain, 
being in fact almost as violent as that of iodide of nitrogen. These effects 
are produced when the substance is struck with a hammer, or rubbed 
with a glass rod on a watch-glass, which is then perforate<l with a round 
hole. The compound likewise explodes by heat or by contact with oil of 
vitriol, a white powder remaining in the latter case. To produce the 
explosion, however, requires a harder blow and a much higher tempera- 
ture than in the case of iodide of nitrogen. Nitride of mercury carefully 
and intimately mixed with oxide of copper and heated, yields nitrogen 
gas and mercury, but no water. Treated in a similar manner with hydrate 
of potash, it yields ammoniacal gas and sublimed metallic mercury [and 
oxygen gasfj without, detonation. Concentrated nitric acid at 40° 
dissolves it, forming a solution of nitrate of ammonia and nitrate of 
mercuric oxide. Dilute sulphuric acid acts npon it at a boiling heat, 
forming a solution of sulphate of mercuric oxide and ammonia, whilst a 
small quantity of yellow terbasic mercuric sulphate remains undissolved. 
Hydrochloric acid forms sal-ammoniac and protochloride of mercury, 
together with a small quantity of calomel. (Plantamonr, N, Bibl, uuivers. 
32, 339; also Ann. Fhami. 40, 115.) 

B. Ammonium-amaloam. — A compound of excess of mercury with 
ammonium (NH*). Simultaneously discovered by Berzelius and Pontin, 
and by Seebeck. Formation. — 1. By electricity.— a. By placing strong 
ammonia in the circuit of the voltaic battery, the negative pole being 
formed of mercury in contact with the ammonia. ^Berzelius & Pontin, 
OUb. 6, 260; I. 458.) — b. By electrifying in a similar manner a cup of 
carbonate of ammonia (or hydrochlorate : If. Davy; or sulphate : Gay- 
Lussac it Th&nard; or phosphate) filled with 'mercury, connected with 
the negative polar wire, and resting upon a metal plate in connexion 
with the positive pole. (Seebeck, A, Gehl. 5, 482.) Oxygen gas — or 
chlorine when hydrochlorate of ammonia is used — is evolved at the 
positive, but scarcely any gas at the negative pole. (I. 460.) — 2. By 
Dringing the amalgam of potassium, sodium, or barium in contact with a 

F 2 
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moistened ammoniacal salt or its aqueous solation, or with strong aqaeous 
ammonia. (H. Davy, FhU. Tram. 1808, 353; 1810, 55; also Gilh, 33, 
246; 37, 183): 

a^Hg,K + NH»,HC1 = *Hg,NH* + KCl. 

Ammoniam-amalgam thns prepared retains a small quantity of potassium 
or sodium, which renders it more durable. (H. Davy.) Sodium-amaJgam 
acts more powerfully on sal-ammoniac than potassium-amalgam. The 
best mode of preparation is to heat 1 part of sodium with 1 00 parts of 
mercury under rock-oil, till the amalgam forms, set it aside till needles 
shoot out from it ; pour off the portion which still remains liquid ; place 
the needle-shaped amalgam in a watch-glass ; and pour upon it a thin 
stratum of saturated sal-ammoniac (carbonate of ammonia does not act so 
well). (B5ttger, J, pr. Chem, 1, 302; 3, 281.) 

In all these cases, the mercury swells up to five times its original 
bulk (Gay-Lussac 6l Thenard, RechercheSy 1, 52; also GilJb. 35, 133; 36, 
217); eight or ten times, according to Davy; twenty times, according to 
Bottger. When cooled below 0°, the amalgam solidifies, and crystallizes 
in cubes. (H. Davy.) When cooled to a very low temperature by a 
vaporizing mixture of solid carbonic acid and ether, it contracts, without 
eriving off gas, and becomes brittle, exhibiting a dark grey, faintly lustrous 
fracture, and in this state remains undecom posed, but gives off gas as it 
liquefies. (Grove, PkU, Mag. J, 19, 98; also Pogg. 49, 210.) At ordi- 
nary temperatures, the amalgam has the consistence of butter, and the 
colour of mercury; it is lighter than water, and when obtained by (1, a) 
exhibits an arborescent, crystalline structure. (Berzelius.) 

Ammonium-amalgam, when left to itself, separates spontaneously into 
liquid mercury, and a mixture of 2 vols, ammoniacal gas and I vol. 
hydrogen. 

The amalgam formed by electricity resolves itself into 1 vol. mercury, 
4 vols, ammoniacal gas, and 2 vols, hydrogen. (H. Davy.) [This makes, 
by weight, 17 ammonia and 1 hydrogen to 75333 mercury, or 18 parts 
(1 At.) ammonium to 75333 (753 At.) mercury.] The amalgam pre- 
pared by means of potassium, the volume of which amounts to five times 
that of the mercury used, yields, on decomposition, 1 vol. mercury to 
3' 47 hydrogen and 8'67 ammoniacal gas — or, by weight, 1 part nitrogen 
and hydrogen to 1800 mercury. (Gay-Lussac & Thenard.) 

In ammonium-amalgam cooled to a very low temperature by carbonic 
acid, this decomposition does not take place (Grove); but at— 29^, it is as 
rapid as at ordinary temperatures. (H. Davy.) — The amalgam obtained 
by the electric method decomposes as soon as it is taken out of the 
voltaic circuit (Berzelius); that which is prepared with potassium or 
sodium remains undecomposed for a longer time, because it still retains a 
portion of these metals. It resists decomposition longest when kept in a 
vessel filled with hydrogen. (Berzelius.) — The decomposition takes place 
even under a fixed oil. (H. Davy.) It is accelerated bv agitating the 
amalgam either alone or with mercury, also by contact with rock-oil, and 
still more with alcohol or ether. (Gay-Lussao k Thenard.) 

When the amalgam decomposes m the air, the same phenomena are 
produced, and are not accompanied by absorption of oxygen or formation 
of carbonate of ammonia. In water it is resolved into mercury, aqueous 
ammonia, and hydrogen gas ; in oil of vitriol, into mercury, sulphate of 
ammonia and sulphur. (H. Davy.) 
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C. Nitrite op Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Nitrite. —An 
aqueous solution of mercurous nitrate absorbs a lar^e quantity of nitrous 
gas, and forms a solution of mercurous nitrite, while a portion of the 
nitrite is deposited in the crystalline form. (Peligot, Ann. Chim. Phys, 
54, 25.) — When, therefore, strong nitric acid is niade to act upon mer- 
cury in a sealed glass tube, with the view of producing liquid nitrio 
oxide (II. 377), the pressure never rises above two atmospheres. (Nie- 
mann, N. Br. Arch. 4, 25.) 

According to C. G. Mitscherlich, a lemon-yellow, sparingly soluble 
banc salt is obtained by gently heating crystallized mercurous nitrate 
either alone or over mercury, or by boiling the aqueous solution of that 
salt with mercury till the liquid acquires a deep yellow colour. 

IT According to Lefort {N. J. Pharm. 8, 5), mercurous nitrite is always 
produced together with the nitrate, and likewise with the nitrite and nitrate 
of mercuric oxide, when mercury is acted upon by very strong nitric acid. 
According to Gerhardt, on the contrary, the nitrite of mercurous oxide 
does not exist, or, at least, has not yet been obtained, — and the salt 
sometimes described as such is really a nitrate of mercuroso-mercuric 
oxide. (73.) It has also been stated that mercurous nitrite is formed by 
the action of hyponitric acid vapour on metallic mercury. Gerhardt, how- 
ever, finds that the only products of this action are mercurous nitrate 
and nitrio oxide : 

2NO* + 2Hg = Hg«0,NO* + NO». H 

D. Nitrate of Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Nitrate. — 
Stibnitr ate of Mercury, — a. Bibanc. — 1. Formed by washing the sesqui- 
basic or monobasic nitrate repeatedly with cold water, till it has acquired 
a light lemon-yellow colour. This colour is more quickly produced by 
boiling the salt with water; care must, however, be taken not to change 
the liquid too often, and to stop the process as soon as a grey colour 
(arising from the presence of metallic mercury) begins to make its 
appearance among the yellow. The addition of potash to the ^ water 
increases the quantity of bi basic salt, but impairs its colour and renders 
it less pure. (Kane.) — 2. The same salt separates in yellow crystals of 
the size of needles' heads, when a solution of mercurous nitrate is left to 
stand for a long time [over mercury]. (Kane.) — The salt, when heated, 
gives off red vapours and drops of nitric acid [because it contains water], 
and leaves a residue of mercuric oxide. By long boiling with water, it 
is converted into a grey powder, consisting principally of globules of 
mercury, while the water takes up mercuric nitrate. (Kane, Ann. Chim. 
Phys. 72, 252.) The grey powder obtained by treating this salt with a 
quantity of potash not sufficient to decompose it completely, is not a 
peculiar basic salt, as Donovan supposes, but a mixture of the yellow salt 
with mercurous oxide. (Kane.) 

Kane. Donovan. Marignac. 

W^ w (1) 

4Hg 400 .... 83-51 .... 83-12 .... 83-28 ) ^«.^ ( 83*42 

20 16 .... 3-34 .... .... I 00 o ^ g.gj 

NO* 54 .... 11-27 .... .... 11-69 

HO 9 .... 1-88 .... 206 

2Hg«0,NO» + Aq. 479 ....10000 .... Z. lOO'OO 

On boiling the monobasic salt with water till the residue turns grey, 
and evaporating the filtrate, which contains but a mere trace of mercuric 
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salt, small, lemon-jellow, shining crystalline scales are produced, contain- 
ing both dioxide and protoxide of mercury. This salt is perhaps identical 
with that examined by Kane. (Vid, sup.) It decomposes and tarns 
black when boiled with water. Baryta- water converts it into a black 
powder, which, when treated with hydrochloric acid, yields calomel and 
a solution of corrosive sublimate; with cold hydrochloric acid, it slowly 
yields calomel, and then dissolves completely; hot hydrochloric acid 
dissolves it more quickly. 

When the sesquibasic or monobasic nitrate is treated with a smaller 
quantity of cold water, a white powder is obtained, which, however, on 
being washed with a fresh quantity of water, is converted into the yellow 
salt a. (Kane.) 

^ a\ 5 At. Base to 3 At. Acid? — 1. Formed by boiling the solution 
or the mother-liquid of either of the two following salts, b or c, with 
excess of mercury for several hours^the water being replaced as it 
evaporates — and then leaving it to cool; — or by leaving the crystals of 
6 or c in contact with their mother-liquid and with metallic mercury, at 
ordinary temperatures. (Marignac, Ji, Ann. Chim, Fkys, 37, 328.) — 

2. By diffusing the monobasic nitrate through a small quantity of water, 
and heating to the boiling point. (Gerhardt, Ann, Pharm. 72, 77.) — 

3. By heating dilute nitric acid to a temperature between 40° and 80° in 
contact with mercury. — 4. By mixing a solution of the monobasic salt c 
with bicarbonate of potash, till a precipitate is produced, separating the 
liquid from that precipitate, and leaving it to crystallize by evaporation. 
• — 5. By evaporating to dryness the product obtained on treating excess 
of mercury with strong nitric acid, and digesting the residue in boiling 
water. (Lefort, N, J. Pkann, 8, 5.) — Large, shining, oblique rhombic 
prisms, belonging to the doubly oblique prismatic system ; colourless, or 
exhibiting a mere tinge of yellow. (Marignac, Gerhardt.) 

Marignac. Gerhardt. 

lOHg 1000 .... 81-97 .... 81-92 .... 81-9to82-2 

50 40 .... 3-27 .... 3-27 

3N0* 162 .... 13-28 .... 1311 

2HO 18 .... 1-48 .... 1-70 .... 20 „ 22 

6Hg«O,3N0* + 2Aq. 1220 .... 10000 Z. 10000 

Opinions are divided respecting the true formula of this salt. It will be 
seen that the analytical results obtained by Gerhardt and Marignac agree 
very closely, and are likewise very near to the numbers calculated from 
the formula above given. Accordingly, Marignac regards this formula as 
the true one. Gerhardt, on the contrary, supposes that the crystallized 
salt is bibasic, (2Hg^0,N0' + Aq.) identical, indeed, in composition with 
the yellow powder a, which he considers to be merely an amorphous 
variety of it; in fact, he is of opinion that the determination of the 
mercury in the preceding analysis is too low, because a perceptible quan- 
tity of mercury is always lost in the analysis. This loss Gerhardt esti- 
mates at about 1 or 1 '5 per cent, in all mercury determinations. If this 
be admitted, and the per centage of the mercury increased accordingly, 
the result will be very near to the per centage required by the formula : 
2Hg'0,N0*-|-H0. It must, however, be observed, that such an error 
would affect the analysis of the yellow powder a, as well as that of the 
crystals; and, nevertheless, Marignac finds in the former a larger per 
centage of mercury than in the latter. Moreover, the per centage of 
nitrogen (determined by a process similar to that recommended by Dumas 
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for the analysis of azotized organic compounds — that is to say, by igniting 
the salt in a tube, pnssing the Tapour over finely divided roetallic copper^ 
and collecting the nitrogen over mercury) is found to be greaUr in the 
crystals than in the powder — a result which is, of course, independent of 
any error in the determination of the mercury. On the whole, then, it 
appears probable that Marignac's formula for the crystallized salt is 
correct, and that the real bibasic salt is the yellow poii« der a, obtained by 
treating the sesquibasic or monobiisic nitrate with a large quantity of 
water. — Lefort assigns to these crystals the formula: 2Hg^O,NO' + 2HO, 
differing from that of Gerhardt only in the quantity of water; for the sum 
of the quantities of water and mercury in the crystals he finds from 85 '6 
to 85'4 p. c; Gerhardt's formula requires 85*4. IT 

b, Sesquibasic. — 1. Formed by placing excess of mercury for a con- 
siderable time in contact with cold dilute nitric acid, till the crystals of 
the monobasic salt which form at first, are gradually dissolved and 
replaced by those of the sesquibasic salt. — 2. By heating the monobasic 
salt with mercurons oxide, and with water mixed with nitric acid. The 
crystals obtained by ('2) have the same composition as those obtained by 
(1), but a different form, exhibiting therefore a case of dimorphism. 
(C. G. Mitscherlich.) — 3. By placing 2 pounds of mercury in a flat- 
bottomed flask, standing on a thick metal plate, so that it may not be 
over-heated, and covering the mercury with nitric acid of the ordinary 
commercial strength. In the course of 24 hours, the whole is converted 
into large crystals of the salt 6, and a small quantify of mother-liquid. If, 
instead of the crystals, a warty mass should be obtained, this mass must 
be dissolved in the smallest possible quantity of water acidulated with 
nitric acid, and the solution left to evaporate in the hot air chamber. 
Large crystals then form in the course of two days; they are left to drain 
upon a funnel, and then washed with a small quantity of nitric acid. 
(Mialhe, J> Pharm, 22, 588.) If 4. The solution of mercury in warm 
dilute nitric acid, which generally yields the nentral salt, sometimes 
deposits prismatic crystals of the sesquibasic salt; these, however, when 
left in the solution for some time, become changed into the neutral salt. 
(Gerhardt.) — 5. By heating the crystab of the normal salt with the 
mother-liquid from which they have separated, and with excess of mer- 
cury, and leaving the solution to crystallize by cooling; this method, 
however, often yields crystals of the -I- basic salt a'. (Marignac.) — 6. By 
boiling ] pt. nitric acid of specific gravity 1*42 with 5 pts. water and 
excess of mercury for ^y^ or six hours, and replacing the water as it 
evaporates. If the boiling be not continued long enough, crystals of the 
salt 6 are deposited. (Lefort.) IT 

Large, transparent, and colourless prisms. The crystals dissolve 
without decomposition in a small quantity of water; but when treated 
with a large quantity of water, either cold or hot, they are resolved into 
the yellow salt a and a soluble acid salt. When triturated with common 
salt and with water, they yield a filtrate free from mercury, and a greenish 
powder, which may be regarded as a mixture of calomel and mercurous 
oxide. (C. G. Mitscherlich.) 

f * This statement respecting the dimorphisnA of the sesquibasic salt is contra- 
dicted bv Gerhardt, who suggests that Mitscherlich may have confounded it with the 
bibasic (or f-basi/*) salt a', with which he was not acquainted in the crystalline form. 
In fact, the process by which Mitscherlich obtained his second modification of the sesqui- 
basic salt is exactly that by which the salt ef may be prepared. Moreover, the propor- 
tions of mercury in the two salts differ but little. 
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C. 6. Mitscheriich. 
CryitaUfzed. (1) (2) 

3Hg«0 624 .... 82-22 .... 8209 .... 82-83 

2NO» 108 .... 14-23 .... 1421 .... 1419 

3HO 27 .... 3-55 .... 370 .... 2*98 

3Hg«0,2NO» + 3Aq. 759 .... lOO'OO Z 10000 .... 10000 

f According to Gerhardt. 

Caleulation. Erperiment. 

3Hg«0 624 .... 84-21 .... 822 to 82*5 

2N(>» 108 .... 14-58 

HO 9 .... 1-21 .... 1*9 

3Hg«0,2NO« + A<i. 741 .... 10000 

Aceording to Marigiiac. 

Calculation. EMperiment, 

4Hg«0 832 .... 82-95 .... 82-6 

3NO» 162 .... 1615 .... 4-2 to 45 

HO 9 .... 0-90 .... 11 „ 1-3 

4Hg«0,3NO« + Aq. 1003 .... lOO'OO 

In determining the formula of this, as of the preceding salt, Gerhardt 
makes an allowance of about 1*5 per cent, for loss of mercury in the 
analysis. 

Lefort assigns to the sesquibasic salt, the formula SHg'Oj^NO^ + 2iAq.; 
he gives, however, for the sum of the quantities of water and metallic 
mercury contained in the salt, 82*5 to 82-6 per cent, a result agreeing 
very nearly with Gerhardt*s formula, which requires 80*9 per cent. Hg 
+ 1*3 Aq.= 82'2. IT Kane regards the crystals as a compound of the 
salto a and c. = (2Hg»0,N0*-hAq.)-f Hg«0,NO*-f 2Aq. 

c. Monobasic, — Formed by placing excess of mercury in contact with 
cold dilute nitric acid, till snort prisms are produced. These, if left in 
the solution for a long time, are converted into the larger crystals of the 
salt 5. (C. G. Mitscherlich.) — 2. By dissolving mercury in moderately 
strong nitric acid; evaporating the solution, which likewise contains mer- 
curic salt, to dryness; triturating the residue with mercury and water in 
a warm mortar, till the fluidity of the metal is destroyed; then dissolving 
in hot water slightly acidulated with nitric acid; filtering, and cooling the 
liquid to the crystallizing point. (Bucholz.) Short, transparent, and 
colourless prisms. (C. G. Mitscherlich.) IT Rhombic tables derived from 
an oblique prism with rhombic base, belonging to the oblique prismatic 
system. The first crystalline deposit often consists of right prisms of the 
salt b; but these, when left for some time in the acid mother-liquid, are 
converted into the rhombic tables of the neutral salt. The lateral edges 
of these crystals are sometimes replaced by broad faces, whereby they are 
converted mto six-sided prisms. (Gerhardt.) IT 

Crystallized, C. G. Mitscherlich. 

Hg«0 208 .... 74-29 .... 73*78 

NO* 54 .... 19-29 .... 19-57 

2H0 18 .... 6-42 .... 6-65 

Hg»0,N0« + 2Aq 280 .... 10000 Z 10000 

Lefort assigns to this salt the formula: 2Hg'^0,H0,N0* + N0», 4^110. 

The salt, when heated, is resolved into hyponitric acid vapour and a 
residue of mercuric oxide : 
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Hg«0,NO« = 2HgO + N0<. 

When thrown on red-hot coals, it detonates slightly, but with a bright 
flamo. Mixed with phosphorus, it detonates violently when struck with 
a hot hammer. (Brugnatelli, Ann, Ghim, 27, 74.) When it is triturated 
with common salt, and the mixture exhausted with water, the filtrate 
contains neither mercury nor free acid, and the residue on the filter con- 
sists of pure white calomel. (C. G. Mitscherlich.) It dissolves completely 
in a small quantity of warm water. When treated with a larger quantity 
of water, it is resolved into a soluble acid salt and the insoluble salt 6, 
which, by a still larger quantity of water is converted into the salt a, and 
then further decomposed. According to Proast, the insoluble residue pro- 
duced by the action of hot water amounts to 36 or 37 per cent.; according 
to Qrouvelle, cold water leaves a residue of 15 '3 per cent. In water con- 
taining a small quantity of nitric acid, the monobasic salt dissolves com- 
pletely, yielding a solution of the acid salt c, 

d. Acid Mercurous N Urate, -^^Solvtio Mercurii frigide parata, — 
1. Formed by dissolving the salt 6 or c in warm water, acidulated with a 
small quantity of nitric acid. — 2. By leaving excess of mercury for several 
months in contact with very dilute nitric acid. — 3. By boiling excess of 
mercury with very dilute nitric acid. The solution prepared by this 
method is more likely to contain mercuric salt. — 4. By dissolving mer- 
cury in hot concentrated nitric acid, evaporating to dryness, triturating 
the residue with excess of mercury till the fluidity of the latter is 
destroyed, and dissolving in warm water slightly acidulated with nitric 
acid. (Bucholz.) Colouness liquid, which deposits crystals of the salt e 
in the cold. The skin wetted with the solution and exposed to light, 
acquires a purple stain, which afterwards turns black. The solution of 
this salt, when exposed to the air, takes up oxygen and is converted into 
mercuric nitrate; the same change is produced by continued boiling, mer- 
cury being then given off together with the water. (Proust.) With 
hydrocyanic acid, it yields a precipitate of metallic mercary (Scheele, 
Optuc, 2, 165), cyanide of mercury being formed at the same time. 
(Fr. John, Ann, Pkarm. 21, 149.) The supernatant liquid contains 
cyanide of mercury, nitrate of ammonia, and carbonic acid. (Deschamps, 
J, Pharm, 25, 22.) The decomposition probably takes place according to 
the following formula : 

6Hg«0,N0« + 5C«NH = 8Hg + 4(Hg,C«N) + NH'NO* + 5N0* + 2C0« + 2HO. 

The formula given by Deschamps is not correct. (For the other reactions 
of the solution of mercurous nitrate, vid. Mercurous ScUUy pp. 6, 7.) 

IT D'. Mercuroso-mercuric Nitrate. — When a solution of mercu- 
rous nitrate is evaporated in a basin, the edges of the vessel, where the 
heat is the greatest, become covered with a light yellow salt, the formula 
of which is Hg*0,NO* + 2HgO. (Gerhardt.) A salt having the same 
composition had previously been analyzed by Brooke. The same com- 
pound is formed, with evoluiion of nitric oxide, when monobasic mer- 
curous nitrate is fused. This is the salt which Lefort and C. G. Mitscher- 
lich regard as mercurous nitrite ; it cannot, however, contain nitrous acid, 
because when treated with strong oil of vitriol, it evolves nothing but 
nitric acid, and, moreover, hydrochloric acid converts it into the insoluble 
dichloride and soluble protochloride of mercury. (Gerhardt.) IT 
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E. Nitrate of Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric Nitrate. — 
a. Sexbdsic. — Formed by boiling tbe yellow salt b witb water. The 
nitric acid is not completely removed, even by several hours* boiling, but 
it gradually diminishes in quantity. (Kane.) According to Murray, 
also, long boiling with water does not separate pure mercuric oxide, but 
according to C. G. Mitscherlich it does. Brugnatclli had previously 
recommended the boiling of mercuric nitrate with water as a means of 
obtaining the oxide; but the process is costly and uncertain, and Dobe- 
reiner, who tried it, obtained but a very small product — The sexbasic 
nitrate is a brick-red powder which, when heated, gives off red vapours 
together with a trace of water, and leaves pure mercuric oxide. (Kane, 
Ann. Chim. Phys. 72, 236.) 

Kane. Groovelle. 

6Hg 600 .... 85-47 .... 8617 \ ^^,^^ 

60 48 .... 6-8 4 .... / ^°^' 

NO» 54 .... 7-69 . . .... 1103 

6HgO,NO* 702 .... 10000 Z .... 10000 

Grouvelle treated his salt (which was probably the quadrobasic nitrate, 
and which Kane regards as a mixture of a and h) with boiling water for 
a short time only; when boiled for a longer time, it gives off acid, and, 
according to the same authority, turns red-brown. 

&. ^i»*5a«ic. — Remains behind when the crystallized bibasic salt is 
washed with cold water, as long as the water acquires an acid reaction.— 
Heavy yellow powder. — Cold water exerts no further action; boiling 
Water dissolves out the monobasic nitrate and leaves the salt. a. (Kane.^ 

Kane. 

3Hg 300 .... 77-52 .... 764 to 78*31 

30 24 .... 6-20 

NO» 54 .... 13-95 

HO 9 .... 2-33 

3HgO,NO* + Aq 387 .... 10000 " 

c, Bibasic. — The acid solution d, when cooled and evaporated, yields 
this salt in long prisms and needles, which are transparent and colourless, 
and, according to Kane, have a metallic, non-acid taste. The crystals, 
when heated, resolve themselves into aqueous nitric acid partly decom- 
posed, and mercuric oxide. The crystals triturated with common salt 
and afterwards with water, yield protochloride of mercury in the filtrate, 
and a red powder [mercuric oxychloride] on the filter. (C. G. Mitscher- 
lich.) With cold water, they are resolved into the yellow terbasic, and 
the soluble monobasic salt : 

2(2HgO,NO») = 3HgO,NO«+ HgO,NO». 

The aqueous solution thereby obtained again yields crystals of tbe salt r, 
on evaporation and cooling. 100 parts of the crystals treated with 
water, yield 26 parts of the basic salt. (Grouvelle.) The crystals 
deliquesce in moist air. (Donovan, Kane.) They dissolve completely 
in water acidulated with nitric acid, forming a solution of the following 
compound. 

CryttaUixed. C. G. Mitsdierlich. 

2HgO 216 .... 75-00 .... 75-88 

NO* 54 .... 18-75 .... 18-90 

2HO 18 .... 6-25 .... 5-22 

2HgO,NO» + 2Aq 288 .... 10000 Z 10000 
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cL Monobasic f — Solutio Mercurii calide paraia, — 1. By dissolving 
mercuric oxide in nitric acid. — 2. By dissolving mercury in excess of hot 
strong nitric acid, and boiling till a sample diluted with water is no 
longer rendered turbid by a solution of common salt. — 3. By boiling 
mercurous nitrate (a to c) with excess of nitric acid, and continu- 
ing the boiling till a diluted sample no longer gives a precipitate of 
calomel with excess of common salt. The solution concentrated as much 
as possible by evaporation, is somewhat viscid, and, according to Proust, 
has a specific gravity of 3*47; it has a sharp metallic taste, and when 
aided by light, imparts a blackish red stain to the skin. On further 
evaporation (which causes an escape of acid) and cooling, it yields 
crystals of the bibasic salt. Also, when aqueous protochloride of 
mercury is precipitated by an equivalent quantity of nitrate of silver, 
and the filtrate, which must contain the monobasic nitrate of mercuric 
oxide, is evaporated, the bibasic salt still crystallizes out. (C. G. 
Mitscherlich.) — Water added to the concentrated solution throws down 
the yellow terbasic salt; the dilute solution richer in acid, is no longer 
precipitated by a further addition of water. — Protochloride of tin throws 
down calomel from the solution. (Zaboada.) The solution easily takes 
up diniodide, dibromide, and dicbloride of mercury; and from these 
solutions, the mercury of the three compounds just mentioned may be 
precipitated in the form of calomel by common salt, but only when that 
substance is added in sufficient excess to convert the whole of the 
mercuric nitrate into corrosive sublimate. The iodide, bromide, chloride, 
cyanide, and sulphoc3ranide of silver likewise dissolve in the solution of 
mercuric nitrate. (Wackenroder, Ann. Pharm. 41, 317.) 

IT E'. Phosphonitrate op Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Phos- 
PHONITRATE. — When a solution of ordinary phosphate of soda is poured 
into excess of mercurous nitrate dissolved in nitric acid, a white or 
slightly yellowish precipitate is formed, which disappears at first, but after- 
wsirds becomes permanent, and quickly settles down; when examined 
by the microscope, it is found to consist of prismatic laminse. It may be 
washed with cold wat^r. (Gerhardt, Ann, Pharm. 72, 81.) 

Gerhardt. 

4Hg«0 832-0 .... 85-29 .... 84-9 

N0» 54-0 .... 5-55 .... 5-8 

PO* n-4 .... 7-32 .... 8-6 

2HO 18-0 .... 1-84 .... 2-2 

Hg«0,NO« + 3Hg«0,PO» + 2Aq 9754 .... 10000 Z. 1015 

When, on the contrary, the mercurous nitrate is poured into excess of 
phosphate of soda, the precipitate is quite destitute of crystalline cha- 
racter, and has exactly the composition of terbasic mercurous phosphate. 
Gerhardt.) % 

F. Nitrate of Mercurous Oxide with Phosphide op Mercury. 

Phosphuretted hydrogen gas passed through a solution of mercurous phos- 
phate, yields a deep black precipitate. This precipitate must be washed 
as quicxly as possible with cold water, and dried in vacuo over oil of 
vitriol; but however quickly this may be done, globules of mercury, 
according to Rose, are sure to separate out, because a portion of the 
dioxide of mercury resolves itself into metallic mercury and protoxide ; 
probably, also, because there does not exist such a compound as HgT. 
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The precipitate, which probably consists of phosphide of mercury, nitrate 
of mercurous oxide, and water, crackles violently when heated, and after 
ignition leayes a residue of phosphoric acid. (H. Rose.) 

G. Nitrate op Mercuric Oxide with Phosphide op Mercury. — 
Formed by passing phosphuretted hydrogen gas through a dilute solution 
of acid mercuric nitrate. The first bubbles produce a yellowish precipitate, 
which, however, soon turns white. The precipitate is collected on a filter, 
washed with cold water, and dried in vacuo. After drying, it is yellow, 
but on exposure to the air takes up water, and becomes white again. 
Detonates violently when gently heated (a piece of the size of a pea 
making a noise like a pistol-shot), less violently by percussion ; it likewise 
explodes in chlorine gas, probably on account of the heat developed. 
When chlorine gas is passed through water in which the compound is 
diffused, it is decomposed, and dissolves quietly. (H. Rose, Pogg, 40, 75.) 

H. Rose. 

9Hg 900-0 .... 78-85 .... 78-89 to 79-69. 

bO 480 .... 4-21 .... 

P 31-4 .... 2-75 .... 2-95 

3NO* 162-0 .... 14-19 .... 

Hg»P + 3(2HgO,NO») 1141-4 .... 10000 

H. Nitrate op Mercuric Oxide with Sulphide op Mercury. 

Formed by passing sulphuretted hydrogen, in hiss than equivalent 
quantity, through a solution of mercuric nitrate, washing with cold water 
(taking care not to wash too long), and drying. If the washing be too 
long continued, the precipitate acquires a yellowish colour, from incipient 
decomposition. The white precipitate heated in a glass tube yields nitrons 
fumes, sulphuric acid, a large quantity of mercury, and a small quantity 
of mercuric sulphide. When suspended in water through which sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas is passed, it is completely resolved into sulphide 
of mercury and aqueous nitric acid. In cold aqueous solution of carbonate 
of potash or soda, it gradually turns yellow, and afterwards black ; a 
boiling solution immediately turns it black. Dissolves in hot aqu&- 
regia, with decomposition, and formation of sulphuric acid. (H. Rose, 
Pogg, 13, 67.) 

3Hg 300 .... 

8 .... 

^9 0£> ••*. 

NO* 54 .... 







n. Rom. 
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• ••• 


7-78 


13-71 


• ■■• 


12-80 



2HgS + HgO,NO« 394 .... 100-00 

I. Nitrate op Mercuric Oxide with Iodide op Mercury. 

1. Formed by mixing a boiling solution of mercuric nitrate with iodide 
of potassium, filtering, evaporating, and cooling to the crystallizing point. 
(Liebig, Schw, 49, 255.) — 2. By adding excess of iodine to a solution of 
mercuric nitrate of sp. gr. 1*35, and mixed with a sufficient quantity of 
free nitric acid, to prevent turbidity on the addition of water. On coolings 

the liquid solidifies in a crystalline mass, having a pearly lustre. (Preuss.) 

3. By dissolving protiodido of mercury in a solution of mercuric nitrate, 
and leaving the compound to crystallize by cooling. (Preuss, ^nn. Pharm, 
29, 326.) — 4. By dissolving diniodide of mercury (or protiodide, half the 
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iodine then escaping) in hot nitric acid, whereby nitric oxide is CYolved, 
and leaving the solution to cool. (Souville, «/. Fharm. 26, 474.) 

3Hg2I + 4N0* = 3(HgI + HgO,NO*) + NO«. 

The crystals must be merely pressed between bibulous paper, as they 
would be decomposed by washing with water or alcohol. 

White pearly scales and needles. (Preuss, Souville.) Liebig obtained 
red scales. [Perhaps they were coloured by admixture of free mercuric 
iodide.] The compound, heated in a glass tube, fuses, gives off nitrous 
fumes, a sublimate of mercuric iodide, and a residue of mercuric oxide. 
Aqueous ammonia or potash separates mercuric oxide from it, and forms 
a compound of iodide of mercury with iodide of ammonium or potassium. 
(Prenss.) Water decomposes it completely into mercuric iodide and 
soluble mercuric nitrate. If the water be acidulated with nitric acid, so 
that no basic nitrate of mercuric oxide shall remain mixed with the iodide, 
100 parts of the compound will yield 64 parts of mercuric iodide, and a 
solution, which, when treated with sulphuretted hydrogen, gives 30*33 
pts. sulphide of mercury [and therefore contains 28*24 mercuric oxide]. 
(Preuss.) The compound is likewise decomposed by alcohol, even of the 
strength of 40^ Bm. (Souville.) 

Calculation^ according to Sottville. Calculationy according to Preuss. 

HgI + HgO,NO». 2HgI+2HgO,NO». 

Hgl 226 .... 58-25 2HgI 452 62-60 .... 6400 

HgO 108 .... 27*83 2HgO .... 216 2992 .... 30-33 

NO* 54 .... 13-92 NO* 54 7 48 .... 

388 .... 10000 722 .... 10000 

Preuss also supposes that the compound contains two atoms of water ; but 
this is inadmissible, according to his own analysis. 

K. Merc CRATE of Ammonia. — Formed by digesting mercuric oxide 
with aqueous ammonia at a gentle heat. (Proust.) Mercuric oxide pre- 
cipitated from solution of corrosive sublimate by potash, and then washed 
and dried, may be used for this purpose; the ammonia may be left to act 
upon it for some days in the cold, or it may be heated to the boiling point. 
(Kane, Pogg. 42, 383; also Ann. Pharm. 42, 383) 108 parts of the 
oxide increase in weight by 14-7 parts, in consequence of taking up the 
ammonia. (Guibourt.) 

Light yellow powder (Proust, Plantamour) ; yellowish white (Kane) ; 
acquires a brown-red colour when heated. (Kane ) Detonates on red-hot 
coals, but less strongly than fulminating gold. (Proust, Kane.) When 
carefully heated in a tube, it gives off a large quantity of ammonia, 
nitrogen gas, and water, subsequently oxygen gas and vapour of mercury. 
As long as the compound is not completely decomposed, the mass appears 
brown-red while hot, and becomes yellowish white again on cooling. 
(Kane ) When mercuric oxide is digested in ammonia, a small portion of 
mercury dissolves ; the white mercurate of ammonia produced dissolves 
qnickly in warm hydrochloric acid ; perfectly, also, in a large quantity of 
warm aqueous carbonate of ammonia. (Wittstein, Repert, 57, 48.) 

Kane. 

NH> 17 .... 4-74 .... 4-10 

3Hg 300 .... 83*57 .... 83-68 

30 24 .... 6-68 .... 6-60 

2HO 18 .... 5-01 .... 5-62 

NH*,3HgO-' 2Aq 359 Z 10000 Z 10000 



f 
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When dry ammoniaeal gas is passed over yellow mercnraie of 
ammonia at 150^, the latter is converted into a cinnamon-coloured powder, 
which, when heated upon platinum- foil, spreads itself over the platinum, 

S'ves off water and ammonia, and is transformed into red oxide of mercury, 
ixed with nitric acid, and evaporated to dryness, it gives off a small 
quantity of eas, and yields a white, insolnble powder, which comports 
itself like Kane's compound: Hg,NH* + 3HgO,2NO^ (^Plantamoar, 
N. Bihl univerB, 32, 330; also Ann, Pharm, 40, 120.) 

f According to Millon {Compi, rend. 21, 826), the compound formed 
by the action of ammonia on mercuric oxide is an oxy-amide of merenry, 
the composition of which may be expressed by the formula : 

3HgO,HgNH^HO + 2Aq. 

In vacuo over sulphuric acid, it loses 2 At. water, turns brown, and 
in that state undergoes no alteration by exposure to the air at ordinary 
temperatures; at a temperature between 100^ and l^iO^, it gives off a 
third atom of water. The yellow hydrated compound absorbs carbonic 
acid from the air, and turns white. The properties of this compound are 
those of a strong base ; it expels ammonia from its salts. A dilute solu- 
tion of potash has no action upon it ; indeed, it is decomposed only by 
very strong potash, and at a boiling heat. The dry brown compound is 
resolved by fusion with hydrate of potash into nitrogen, metallic mercury, 
and mercuric oxide [what becomes of the hydrogen?]. It combines m 
definite proportions with carbonic acid, nitric, sulphuric, and oxalic acid, 
forming salts whose composition may be thus represented : 

The anhydroas base 3HgO,HgNH« 

The base dried over oil of vitriol „ „ + HO 

The hydrated base „ „ +HO + 2Aq. 

Carbonate dried at 135® „ „ +CO^ 

Hydrated carbonate „ ,, +CO^ + Aq. 

Oxalate „ „ + C»0» 

Sulphate „ „ +SO» 

Nitrate „ „ +NO»+Aq. 

Bromate „ „ +BrO» 

Chloride 2HgO,HgCl,HgNHa 

Iodide 2HgO,HgI,HgNH« If 

L. Hyposulphite of Mercuric Oxide and Ammonia. — First 
obtained by Kirchhoff. Finely divided mercuric oxide dissolves in warm, 
moderately concentrated solution of hyposulphite of ammonia, without 
causing an evolution of heat. Alcohol added to the solution separates 
the salt in colourless prisms, which decompose so easily that the mero act 
of collecting them causes a separation of cinnabar [and formation of sul- 
phuric acid ?] ; when exposed to light, they quickly turn grey. Their 
aqueous solution deposits black sulphide of mercury on boiling, and gene* 
rally cinnabar, when left to stand quietly. (Rammelsberg, Po^g. 56, 318.) 

Crystallized, Rammelsberg. 

4NH' 68 .... 14-47 .... 14'14 

HgO 108 .... 22-98 .... 23-94 

b&Cfi 240 .... 51-06 .... 

6HO 54 .... 11-49 .... 

4(NH*0,S202) + HgO,S20* + 2Aq. 470 Z lOOOO *~ 

M. TristUphate of Mercurotis Oxide With. Afercurotis Amide? — Mono- 
sulphate of mercurous oxide, when treated with aqueous ammonia, is 
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converted into a dark frrey powder, whicb appears to be : 3 Hg'O, SO' + 
Hg'NH^ In this reaction, 992 parts (4 At.) of mercurous sulphate yield 
at most ] 16*6 parts (nearly 3 At.) of salphario acid to the liqnid, and the 
grey powder produce<l amounts to at least 823*7 parts (nearly 1 At.) : 

4(Hg»0,S0») + 4NH» = (Hg',NH2 + 3Hg»0,80») + (3NH«,S03) + HO. 

The grey powder, when heated, gives off water, ammonia, sulphurous 
acid, oxygen gas, and mercury. The ammonia pfoduced by this decom- 
position never exceeds 3 per cent. (Kane, Ann. Chim. Phyt, 72, 283.) 

Calculation, according to Kane. 

2Hg 200 .... 22-73 

NH» 16 .... 1-82 

3Hg«0 624 .... 70-91 

SQ» 40 .... 4-54 

iio 1. 10000 

N. Trisulphatb of Mercuric Oxide with Mercuric Amide. — 
Ammoniacal Turpethum, — First obtained by Fourcroy ; its true compo- 
sition was afterwards ascertained by Kane. — 1. Formed by treating 
monosulphate of mercuric oxide with aqueous ammonia. Yellow trisul- 
phate of mercuric oxide is first produced, but the whole is gradually con- 
verted into a white powder; a boiling heat accelerates the process, but 
does not alter the product. 592 parts (4 At.) of mercuric sulphate give 
np 119*8 parts (3 At.) of sulphuric acid to the boiling ammonia, and 
yield 469*5 parts (nearly 1 At.) of ammoniacal turpethum. (Kane.) On 
slowly evaporating the ammoniacal solution, or mixing it with water, a 
small quantity of this compound is precipitated. ^Ullgren ) — 2. By 
digesting trisulphate of mercuric oxide with sulphate ot ammonia, till the 
undissolved portion turns white. In this reaction, soluble sulphate of 
mercuric oxiae and ammonia is produced at the same time. (UUgren.) 

2(3HgO,SO») + 3(NH»,S0') =(Hg,NH» -r 3HgO,SO») + 2(NHs,SO» + HgO.SO^) + HO. 

Heavy white powder (Kane); somewhat yellowish after drying. (Ull- 
gren.) The compound turns brown when heated, gives off a large quantity 
of water and nitrogen, and a trace of ammonia, and leaves mercurous 
sulphate. [2 atoms of mercury must likewise be given off: 

Hg»NHS + 3HgO,SOS = Hg*0,SOS + 2Hg + 2HO + N]. 

Hydrosulphuric acid gas passed through water in whicb the powder is 
suspended, produces sulphide of mercury and a perfectly neutral solution 
of sulphate of ammonia. The sulphide of mercury amounts to 96*58 per 
cent., and the solution, when evaporated, yields 13*5 per cent, of sulphate 
of ammonia, containing 3*48 ammonia, 8*18 sulphuric acid, and 1*84 
water. (Kane.) Water dissolves but a trace of the powder, but it is 
soluble m hydrochloric or nitric acid. (Kane, Ann. Chim. Phys. 72, 228.) 
When treated with hydrosulphate of potash, it gives off ammonia, but 
not when treated with caustic potash. With nitric acid it forms a solu- 
tion containing ammonia, while nitrons fumes are given off. (UUgren, 

Pogg. 42, 395.) 

Kane. 

4Hg 400 .... 83-34 .... 83*43 

NH* 16 .... 3-33 .... 3-27 

30 24 .... 500 

S0» 40 .... 8-33 .... 8-25 

Hg,NH« + 3HgO,SO».... iio Z. 100-00 
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Instead of amide of mercury, a compound not known in the separate 
state, we may suppose that this and several of the following compounds 
contain nitride of mercury, a compound which can be obtained in the 
free state. On this hypothesis, the formula of the substance under con- 
sideration is: Hg'N 4- HgO,SO' + 2 Aq. (Rammelsberg, Fogg, 15, 85.) 
[In the preceding compound M, supposing its composition to haye been 
rightly determined, this transformation of the formula requires us to 
assume the existence of a nitride having the formula Hg^N.] 

O. Sulphate of Mercuric Oxide and Ammonia. —A neutral solu- 
tion of mercuric sulphate, concentrated as much as possible^ (^ives a white 
precipitate with sulphate of ammonia. (Fourcroy, Ann, Chim, 14, 34.) 
The solution of mercuric sulphate in oil of vitriol (not that of the nitrate 
or chloride in water) is likewise precipitated white by sulphate of am- 
monia. (Gm.) Mercuric oxide dissolves in cold aqueous sulphate of 
ammonia, and is not precipitated from the solution by ammonia. If 
mercurous oxide be used, the application of heat is necessary, and mercury 
separates out. (Wittstein, Reptrt, 57, 70.) IT Hirzel {ZeiUchr.f, Pharm. 
1850, 17) obtains this salt in large crystals, belonging to the oblique 
prismatic system, by dissolving 1 At. anhydrous mercuric sulphate in 
warm sulphuric acid, digesting the liquid with a solution of 1 At. sulphate 
of ammonia till the precipitate first formed re-dissolves, then adding 
boiling water till a permanent turbidity is produced, and leaving the 
whole to cool slowly. The crystals blacken when exposed to light. 
Hirzel is also of opinion that his crystals contained ammoniacal tniv 
pethum ; but his analyses do not agree well with each other. % 

P. Ammonio-dimodide op Mercury, or Iodo-mercurite op Ammonia. 
— Diniodide of mercury immersed in cold aqueous ammonia is converted 
into a black powder which gives off nearly all its ammonia in drying. 
On boiling with ammonia, a blackish powder is obtained mixed with a 
large number of globules of mercury, and a liquid from which iodide of 
mercury and ammonium separates. (Rammelsberg, Pogg. 48, 184.) 

Q. Ammonio-protiodide of Mercury, or Iodo-mercurate op 
Ammonia. — With 1 At. Acid. — 100 parts of mercuric iodide absorb 7*01 
pts. of ammonia. The dirty white compound gives off ammonia in the 
air in a few hours, receiving at the same time the red colour of mercuric 
iodide. (H. Rose, Pogg 20, 161). 

H. Rose. 

NH8 17 .... 7-00 .... 6-55 

Hgl 22i) .... 93 00 .... 93-45 

NH»,HgI 243 Z 100-00 Z 100*00 

&. Wiih 2 At. Acid, — 1. Mercuric iodide immersed in strong ammonia 
turns white, and then dissolves, leaving a red-brown powder (consisting 
of the following compound R): the solution evaporated in the air deposits 
needles of Q, 6, while hydriodate of ammonia remains in solution. (Caillot 
& Corriol, J. Pharm, 9, 381; also Schw, 39, 379.) — 2. The same com- 
pound is formed when the ammonia is allowed to act till the iodide of 
mercury is converted into a white powder. (Rammelsberg, Pogg, 48, 170.) 
d. It is also produced when the solution of mercuric iodide in aqueous 
sulphide of ammonium, potassium, or sodium is precipitated by ammonia. 
(Rammelsberg.) 
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By (1), small needles (Caillot Sc Gorriol); by (2) and (3), white 
crystalline powder. The compoand auickly gives off its ammonia when 
exposed to the air, leaving protiodide of mercury, — still more quickly 
when immersed in water or in dilute acids. (Caillot & Gorriol; Ran^ 
mebberg.) 

CrystaiUied. Rammelsberg. 

NH» 17 .... 362 ..., 3-614 

2Hgl 452 .... 96-38 .... 95-540 

HO .... .... 0-846 

NH»,2HgI.. 469 Z 10000 Z 100000 

R. Mercuric Amido-iodidb, or Hydrated Mercuric Nitro-iodide. 
— Hg.NH* + HgI+2HgO, or Hg»N,HgI+2Aq.— 1. Iodide of mercury 
heated with a verv large excess of strong ammonia, assumes at first a 
lighter red colour, becoming indeed almost white; but afterwards, even at 
60*^, quickly turns brown, and on boiling becomes dark-coloured, like 
mineral kermes. The liquid filtered from it deposits needles of Q, b, and 
holds in solution hydriodate of ammonia, together with a small quantity of 
mercuric iodide: 

4HgI + 4NH» + 2HO = 3(NH»,HI) + (Hg,NH« + Hgl + 2HgO). 

To obtain the brown compound pure, the ammonia must be decanted at a 
boiling heat, before it deposits crystals, and the residue must be heated 
from five to seven times to the boiling point with fresh ammonia, till the 
decanted liquid deposits no more crystals on cooling; if this be not done^ 
the brown compound will retain a portion of the white compound Q, b,-^ 

2. The compound is also formed by passing ammoniacal gas at a tempera- 
ture of 180° over mercuric oxy-iodlde: 

HgI,3HgO + NH» = (Hg,NH« h Hgl + 2HgO) + HO. 

3. Also when the yellow chlorine-compound, of exactly similar constitu- 
tion, obtained in washing white precipitate, is digested with 1 At. aqueous 
iodide of potassium: 

(Hg,NH3 + HgCl + 2HgO) + KI = (Hg,NH» + Hgl + 2HgO) + KCL 

Brown powder, often inclining to purple-red. When heated to 128^, it 
gives off nothing but a little hygroscopic water. 

Rammelsberg. 

4Hg 400 .... 71-69 .... 72-09 

N 14 .... 2-61 .... 2-66 

2H 2 .... 0-36 

I 126 .... -22-58 

20 16 .... 2-86 



••*• 



•••* 



558 100-00 

When strongly heated in a retort, out of contact of air, it fuses into a 
dark brown liquid, afterwards detonates briskly with a blue light, and 
gives off mercury, iodide of mercury, ammonia, and nitrogen gas, leaving 
no residue. When heated with aqueous sulphide of barium, it gives off 
all its nitrogen in the form of ammonia, which amounts to 3*24 per cent. 
In warm aqueous iodide of potassium, it dissolves, with evolution of 
ammonia, forming a yellow-liquid, which contains free potash, besides 
iodide of mercary and potassium: 

(Hg,NH» + Hgl + 2HgO) + 7KI + HO =4(KI,HgI) + NH» + 3K0. 
VOL. VI. O 
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When heated to 100® in a current of hydrochloric acid gas, it becomes 
dotted with yellow stars, and emits white fumes. If the heat rises to the 
fusing and subliming point, a sublimate is formed, consisting of chloro- 
mercurate of %mmonia, protochloride of mercury, sal-ammoniac, and 
hydriodate of ammonia. Formation of water has not been distinctly 
observed. The compound dissolves with tolerable facility in warm 
hydrochloric ac^d, forming a colourless liouid, which, if concentrated, 
deposits on cooling, red crystals of mercuric iodide, and likewise yellow 
crystals of mercuric chloriodide. Boiling solution of potash exerts no 
decomposing action upon it, and therefore does not liberate ammonia from 
it. (Rammelsberg, Fogg. 48, 173.) 

S lomDB OP Mercurt and Ammonivm. — The aqueous solution of 
144 pts. (1 At.) of hydriodate of ammonia dissolves, with the aid of heat, 
683 ptB. (3 At. 3 X 226 = 678) of mercuric iodide. Part of the latter 
separates again on cooling, and the remaining liquid afterwards yields 
crystals of the bi-acid salt. These crystals are permanent in tbe air. In 
Tacuo, they give off 3*8 per cent, of water, and acauire an orange-yellow 
colour. At a gentle heat, they fuse into a liquid which gives off, with 
ebullition, about 3 per cent, of water, becoming more tenacious, and 
acquiring a dark red colour, and on cooling, solidifies in anhydrous crys- 
tals, which, after a while, assume the red colour of mercuric iodide. At 
a stronger heat, part of the salt sublimes undecomposed ; the rest is 
resolved into mercury, mercuric iodide, and other products. Water sepa- 
rates from the crystals 40 per cent, of mercuric iodide, so that the 
remaining solution no longer contains quite 1 At. iodide of mercury to 
1 At. hydriodate of ammonia. This solution, when evaporated and 
cooled, again yields crystals of the bi-acid salt, so that an excess of 
hydriodate of ammonia remains in the liquid. (P. Bonllay, Ann. Chim. 
Fhyt, 34, 345.) 



Ank]fdrfm9. 

NH»,HI 144 .... 2416 

2HgI 452 .... 75-84 



NH>,HI •»- 2HgI 596 .... 100-00 



NH«,HI 

2HgI 

2H0 



ChrytttdUsetL 
144 .... 23-45 
452 .... 7:V62 
18 .... 293 



24-3 

71-9 

3*8 



•f 2A^ .... 614 .... 10000 .... 100-0 



T. Ammonio-bromidb of Mercury, or Bromo-Mercuratb of Am- 
monia. — Cold protobromide of mercury does not absorb ammoniacal gas 
at ordinary temperatures; but when fused at a gentle heat in that gas, and 
then cooled, it absorbs 3'4l per cent., or less than ^ At. ammonia. It is 
certain, however, that the quantity of ammonia found by experiment was 
too small, because some of the mercuric bromide most have evaporated. 
(H. Rose, Pogg, 20, 160.) Water extracts hydriodate of ammonia from 
the compound, and leaves a yellow powder, which gives off ammonia 
when treated with sulphide of potassium^ but not with caustic potash. 
(Rammebberg, Fogg. 55^ 248.) 

U. Amido-bromidb of Mercury.*— Ammonia added to an aaneous 
ftolution of mercuric bromide, throws down a white powder, insoluole iu 
water and aicobol, slightly soluble in ammonia. When heated, it is 
resolved into nitrogen gas, ammoniacal gas, vapour of water, and a snb^ 
limate of mercurous bromide. (Lowig.) When very slowly heated, it 
gives off a large quantity of ammoniacal gas without free nitrogen. 
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afterwards a snblimate of NH^2HgBr^ and learea a residae of 
Hg»N,2HgBr: 

6(Hg,NH« + HgBr) = 3NH» + NH'^HgBr + 2(Hg»N,2HgBr). 
(Mitscherlich, J, pr. Chem, 19, 455.) 

V. Bromide of Mercury and Ammonium. — Mercuric bromide 
dissolves abundantly in aqueous hydrobromate of ammonia; alkaline 
carbonates added to the solution, precipitate the compound U. (Lbwig.) 

W. BramcUe of Ji^rcurom Oxide with Ammonia /—Recently precipi- 
tated bromate of mereuroos oxide yields, with excess of ammonia, a black 
substance and a liquid. — The black substance retains its colour when 
washed and dried in the air; it contains from 74*76 to 75*02 per cent, of 
mercurous oxide and a small quantity of metallic mercury. With potash, 
it gives off only part of its ammonia, with sulphide of potassium, the 
whole, amonntinff to between 1*86 and 2*22 per cent. It dissolves in 
hydrochloric acid with violent evolution of bromine and chlorine, and 
forms a yellow solution; hot nitric acid converts it into a white insoluble 
eompoand, which appears to be nitrate of mercuric oxide and ammonia. 
— The ammoniacal liquid, when left to stand, deposits mercury and 
bromate of meronrio oxide and ammonia; when evaporated at a gentle 
heat, it yields crystals of bromate of ammonia, while the mother-liquid 
contains mercury. (Kammelsberg.) 

X. Mercuric Bromate with Mercuric Amide, or Htdrated 
Bromate of Mercuric Oxide with Nitride of Mercury. — HgNH*+ 
3HgO, BrO% or Hg*N + HgO, BrO* -f 2Aq. — When aqueous morcnrio 
bromate is slightly supersaturated with ammonia, this compound is pro* 
dnced in the form of a precipitate, which slowly settles down. The 
filtrate contains bromate of ammonia, — The compound, when heated in a 
glass tube, detonates violently, even in small quantity, breaking the 
tube, and scattering metallic mercury about. When boiled with aqueous 
sulphide or iodide of potassium, it gives off 3*335 per cent, of ammonia^ 
but with caustic potash only a trace. (Kammelsberg, Fogg. 55, 82.) 

Rammeleberg. 

4Hg 4000 .... 71-63 .... 7152 

N 140 .... 2-51 .... 276 

2H 2'0 .... 0-36 

30 240 .... 4-30 

BrO» 118-4 .... 21-20 

W?4 Z, 100-00 

Y. Ammonio-dichloridb of Mercury, or Chloro-msrcuritb of 
Ammonia. — Sublimed calomel absorbs a very small quantity of ammonia, 
and turns quite black. Calomel, prepared in the humid way, absorbs 
7*38 per cent., and forms a black powder, which, on exposure to the air 
or when gently heated, gives off all its ammonia and turns white again; 
and on tne application of a stronger heat, sublimes as pure calomel. 
(H. Rose, Fogg. 20, 158.) 

H. Rose. 

NH« 17-0 .... 6-74 .... 6-87 

Hg«Cl 236-4 .... 93-2fi .... 93-13 



NH',HgSCl.... 252-4 .... 100-00 .... 100-00 

o 2 
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Z. Mbbcubous Amido-chloride. — Calomel treated with aqaeoiu 
ammonia, is converted into a powder, which ia black while moist and 
dark grey when dry. Half the chlorine of the calomel is found in the 
ammoniacal liquid. (Kane.) 

Kane. 

4Hg 400 .... 88-61 .... 88-33 

NH* 160 .... 3-55 .... 3-36 

CL 35-4 .... 7-84 .... 795 

Hg»,NH» + Hg2CL. 451-4 .... 10000 Z 9964 

Heated in a glass tube, it first gives off a trace of water, together with a 
large quantity of nitrogen and ammoniacal gas, and afterwards a subli- 
mate of calomel and mercury, exhibiting at the same time a glimmering 
light. Probably thus : 

3(HgS,NH» + Hg»Cl) = 6Hg + 3Hg«Cl + 2NH» + N. 

It undergoes no alteration when heated in the air to 82°, or by continued 
boiling with water or ammonia. — When boiled with aqueous iodide of 
potassium, it gives off all its nitrogen in the form of ammonia; with 
caustic potash, it evolves only a part. (Kane, Phil. Mag, 7^. 11, 504; also 
Pogg. 42, 330; also Ann, Pliorm, 18, 298.) — When hydrochloric acid 
gas is passed over the powder previously dried in the air at 100°, it b 
converted, without forming even a trace of aqueous hydrochloric acid 
(which proves the absence of oxygen) into a white mixture of mercurouB 
chloride and sal-ammoniac (Ullgren, Pogg. 42, 392) : 

Hg*NH3 + HgKn + 2HC1 = 2HgKn + NH«,HC1. 

According to this, 451 '4 pts. (1 At.) of the compound should yield 524*2 
pts. of the white mixture; Ullgren obtained 523*8 pts., a quantity which 
18 perfectly in accordance with Kane*s formula, and proves that the com- 
pound contains not ammonia, but amidogen. 

A A. Ammonio-protochloride of Mercury, or Chloro-mbrcuratb 
OF Ammonia. — 1. Formed by exposing heated corrosive sublimate to a 
current of ammoniacal gas. At ordinary temperatures, the compound is 
very slowly absorbed, the quantity amounting to only 5*75 per cent, in 
two days; but if fused at a gentle heat and then cooled, the sublimate 
immediately takes up 6*8 per cent (H. Rose.) Grouvelle had previously 
found that 2 atoms of corrosive sublimate take up 1 atom of ammonia. — 
2. By distilling mercuric oxide with sal-ammoniac. (Mitscherlich.) 

The compound resembles corrosive sublimate, fuses when heated, sub- 
limes in drops like that substance, and without much loss of ammonia. 
It does not dissolve in water, but turns yellowish when boiled with that 
liquid for a considerable time; solution of potash likewise colours it 
pale-yellow. (H. Rose, Pogg. 20, 158.} — ^With water it is resolved into 
alembroth-salt, which dissolves, and infusible white precipitate, which 
remains undissolved. (Kane.) 

2(NH»,2HgCl) = (Hg,NH»+ HgCl) + (2HgCl + NH*C1). 

According to Grouvelle (Schw. 33, 433), it dissolves partially in water, 

with separation of mercurate of ammonia [1], a further quantity of which 

may be precipitated from the solution by potash. 

H. Rose. 

NH» 17*0 .... 5-91 .... 6-37 

2HgCl 270-8 .... 94*09 .... 93*63 

NH»,2HgCL... 287*8 .... 10000 Z 10000 
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May likewise be regarded as HgAd,HCl+HgCi (Kane), — or, taken 
twice, as HgNH»+3HgCH-NH*Ci,— or, taken three times, as Hg'N, 
HCl + 3HgCl + 2(NH*C1). 

BB. Meucurig Amido-chloride. — Formerly regarded, according to 
Henners formula, as a compound of 2 At. mercuric oxide witk 1 At. sal- 
ammoniac, till Kane skewed that 2 At. oxygen and 2 At. hydrogen must 
be deducted therefrom. — It was, moreover, confounded with the following 
compound, under the name of WhUe PrecipiicUe^ Mercuritu prcscipitattu 
alhus, till W5hler {Ann, Pharm, 26, 203) and Kane pointed out the 
difference between the two varieties. The compound immediately under 
consideration may be distinguished by the name of Infusible White 
Precipitate. The white precipitate of the Baden pharmacopoeia belongs 
to this head. 

Infusible white precipitate is formed, by precipitating corrosive sub- 
limate with a slight excess of ammonia, washmg the precipitate with a 
small Quantity of cold water, pressing between paper, and drying at a 
gentle neat. (Kane) : 

2HgCl + 2NH8 = HgCl^HgNRS + NH^Cl. 

272 pts. (2 At.) dissolved corrosive sublimate, precipitated by aqueous 
ammonia, containing 34 pts. (2 At.) of ammonia, yield a neutral filtrate, 
which leaves 1 At. sal-ammoniac on evaporation. (Hennel, Qu, J, qfSc, 
18, 297.) 270*8 pts. (2 At.) corrosive sublimate yield 252*2 pts. 
(1 At. = 251*4) of white precipitate, and the filtrate contains 35*2 pts. 
(1 At.) of chlorine. (Kane.) 270*8 pts. of corrosive sublimate yield 
254*6 pts. of white precipitate dried at a gentle heat. (Geiseler, If, Br, 
Arch, 21, 147.) The flocculent precipitate must not be washed too long, 
more particularly with hot water, as it then turns yellowish from admix- 
ture of the compound DD (p. 88.) (Kane.) White precipitate is likewise 
obtained on precipitating corrosive sublimate with carbonate of ammonia. 
(Duflos.) According to Winckler, it is also formed by agitating mercuric 
Qxychlorlde with strong ammonia. [Might not mercurate of ammonia be 
mixed with the product thus obtained?] 

White and tolerably light powder, tne taste of which is earthy at fiist^ 
but afterwards metallic. (Fourcroy.) 

Kane. Riegel. HenneL Fourcroy. 

2Hg 2000 .... 79*56 .... 78*60 .... 78*85 .... 7408 .... 75 

2H 20 .... 0-79 ; ^^^ .... ^^* 

CI 35*4 .... 1408 .... 13-85 .... 13*86 

HO .... .... 0*58 

251*4 .... 10000 .... 99*40 Z. 9906 

Soubeiran (J. PJuirm. 12, 243; also N. Tr. 13, 2, 161), obtained 82 per 
cent, mercury and only 7*9 per cent, chlorine, probably from washing too 
long, whereby a consiaerable quantity of the yellow compound DD would 
be formed : 

Hg,NH« + HgCl (Kane), or Hg»N + HgCl + NHH:1 (Rammelsberg). 

T The simplest view of its composition is to regard it as chloride of 
ammonium in which 2 atoms of hydrogen are replaced by mercury: 



N ( «.JC1. f 
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DeeamposiHons, At a teinperatiiTe below rednesB, it is resolTed, with- 
out fneion (hut with production of a yellowish colour), into a sublimate of 
calomel, amounting to 93 per cent., and a mixture of 1 yolume of nitrogen 
and 2 volumes of ammoniacal gas (Kane): 

3(HgNH* + HgCl) = 3Hg»Cl + N + 2NH». 

The ealomel is nsuallj blackened by the ammonia. If the heat applied 
is reij gentle, ammonia is first eyolved, without a trace of nitrocen; 
afterwards chloromercurate of ammonia sublimes (distinguishable from 
the calomel by its fusibility before evaporation), and chloronitride of 
mercury EE (p. 89) remains in the retort in the form of a red 
substance : 

6(HgNH« + HgCl) - 3NH« + NH»,2Hga + 2(Hg«N,2Hga). 

(E. Mitscherlich, J, pr, Chem, 1 9, 454.) Heated with aqueous sulphide 
of barium, or iodide of potassium, it gives off all its nitrogen in the form 
of ammonia, and leaves sulphide or iodide of mercury. (Kane.) A boiling 
saturated solution of chloride of potassium or sodium, likewise separates 
ammonia from the compound, and dissolves corrosive sublimate. (Ram^ 
melsberg, Pogg, 48, 1 82.) With potash or lime, it turns yellowish, gives 
off only half the quantity of ammonia that it is capable of yielding, and 
produces the yellow powiler DD, but of a somewhat paler colour than that 
obtained by other methods. (Kane.) Ammonia has no action upon it. 
(Kane.) Does not dissolve in water, but turns yellowish when immersed 
in it. By boiling water it is completely converted, in a few minutes, into 
the lemon-yellow powder DD, while sal-ammoniac dissolves in the water : 

2(Hg,NH> + HgCl) + 2HO « (HgN H< + HgCl + 2HgO) •»• NH«CL 

502'8 pts. (2 At.) of white precipitate yield by boiling with water 450*5 
pts. (nearly 1 At.) of the yellow powder, and the water is found to have 
dissolved 51 '5 pts. (nearly 1 At.) of sal-ammoniac. (Kane, Phil. Mag, J, 
8, 495; 11, 428; also Pogg, 42, 367: also Ann, Pharm. 18, 135 and 288; 
also t/. pr. Chem. 8, 219.) When dry hydrochloric acid gas is passed 
over the compound previously dried at 100*^, in the air, or at the ordinary 
temperature in vacuo, and the temperature is raised first to lOO*', then 
somewhat higher, the whole is converted, without evolution of water, into 
a fused transparent mixture of mercuric chloride and sal-ammoniac : 

(HgNH* + HgCl) + 2HC1 = 2HgCl + NH*C1. 

In this reaction, nothing sublimes but a small quantity of corrosive sub- 
limate and sal-ummoniac, not a trace of aqueous hydrochloric acid* 
251-4 pts. (1 At.) of white precipitate yield from 320*6 to 323*5 of 
this fused mixture; according to calculation, the quantity should be 
2 . 135*4 + 53-4 = 324 2. This result confirms Kane*s analysis. (Ullgren, 
Pogg. 42, 385; also Ann. Pharm. 26, 203.) The compound boiled with 
excess of aqueous protochloride of copper, yields Brunswick green 
(V., 441), and a solution of alembrotfa-salt : 

3(HgNH» + HgCl) + 8CuCl + 6HO = 2(CuCl,3CuO) + 3(2HgCl,NH<Cl). 

(Kane, Ann. Chim. Phys. 72, 382.) White precipitate dissolves easily 
in hydrochloric acid, forming a solution of mercuric chloride and sal- 
ammoniac, and in sulphuric or nitric acid, forming mercuric chloride and 
sulphate or nitrate of mercuric oxide and ammonia. (Fourcroy.) It is 
easily soluble in aqueous hydrocyanic acid. (Hennel.) Also in warm 
aqueous hydrochlorate or nitrate of ammonia. (Brett.) 
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CO. Mercuric Amido-chloride with Sal-ammoniac. — Fvsihle 
White Precipitate. — The white precipitate, or Mercuritu pj'cecipitatua 
cUbus^ of the PrassiaD, HanoA^eriaD, London, and several other pharma- 
coposias. — 1. Furmed bj dropping a solution of corrosive sublimate into a 
boiling aqaeous mixture of sal-ammoniac and ammonia, as long as the pre* 
cipitate redissolves, and leaving the solution to cool to the crystallizing 
point. The product is sometimes contaminated with a small quantity of 
the infusible white precipitate BB. (£. Mitsoherlich, «7. pr. Chem. 19, 
4.53.) — 2. The same compound is precipitated on adding carbonate of 
potash or soda, not in too great exceas, to a cold aqueous solution of equal 
parts of corrosive sublimate and sal-ammoniac. This is the mode of pre- 
paration recommended in the pharmacopoeias. 135*4 pts. (1 At.) of 
corrosive sublimate dissolved in water, together with an equal quuQtity 
of sal-ammoniac, required for complete precipitation 260 pta. (nearly 
2 At. = 286*4) of cr^tallized carbonate of soda, and yield 140*8 pts. of 
well dried white precipitate, the liquid retaining 2*03 parts of mercury ia 
solution. (Oeiseler.) [According to Kane*s analysis, 135*4 pts. of cor- 
rosive sublimate should yield 152*4 pts. of white precipitate, if no mer- 
cury remained in solution.] If 960 instead of 260 parts of crystallized 
carbonate of soda be used for the precipitation, the precipitate is of a lest) 
pure white, and, when washed on the filter, becomes yellow on the surface, 
but recovers its whiteness when washed with water containing salr 
ammoniac. The yellow colour is more quickly produced when the car- 
bonate of soda is added in excess and the liquid is hot. (Geiseler, N, Br. 
Arch. 21, 147.) The same snUtanco is obtained by precipitating the 
solution of sal-ammoniac and corrosive sublimate with carbonate of 
ammonia. (Du6os.) — d. This compound is likewise formed on boiling the 
infusible white precipitate BB with sal-ammoniac. (Kane.) Red mercuric 
oxide has no action on a cold solution of sal-ammoniac; in a hot solutioHi 
it acquires a pale yellow colour, if 29 5 pts. of sal-ammoniac are present 
for G\erj 108 pts. of oxide; if 59 pts. of sal-ammoniac are present for 
every 108 of the oxide, the latter is converted into white precipitate. 
(Gei/^er, J/o^. Fharm. 11, 153.) When the sal-ammoniac is in excess, 
fusible white precipitate is produced. (Gm.) 

When prepared by (1) it forms small rhombohedrons (Mitscherlicb)i 
(2), a white powder. 

When heated, it fuses (forming a clear, yellowish liquid, according to 
W()hler), giving off nitrogen and ammonia^ and then sublimes, partly in 
the form of a transparent, gummy mass, partly as a white, opaque mass, 
which, when treated with water, yields a solution of sal-ammoniac ana 
corrosive sublimate, and a residue of calomel. If the precipitate has been 
previously well dried, it does not yield a trace of water when thus treated. 
(Kane, Ann. Chim. Phys. 72, 380.) The precipitate undergoes no alterar 
tion at 135°; at 180% it yields ammonia and a white sublimate, and at 
300% fuses into a thin, yellowish liouid. (Duflos, N. Br. Arch. 23, 311.) 
If the application of heat be stopped as soon as the evolution of ammonia 
ceases, the liquid, which has alr<^y acquired a dark colour, solidifies in 
a red-brown, fibrous mass. (Krug & Vahle, N. Br, Arch. 27, 40.) Boiling 
water converts fusible white precipitate into the yellow powder DD, the 
same that is formed by similar means from infusible white precipitate; in 
the former case, however, the water takes up a much larger quantity of 
sal-ammoniac. (Kane.) The precipitate is dissolved by acid^; eren by 
strong acetic acid. 
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A. Kane. 

2Hg 200-0 .... 65-62 .... 65-81 

2N 280 .... 9-19 .... 8-96 

6H 60 .... 1-96 .... 1-92 

2C1 70-8 .... 23-23 .... 2257 

304-8 .... 100-00 ~ 99*26 

B. Diiflot. Riegel. 

BHg 300-0 .... 70-89 .... 69-47 .... 69-23 

N 14-0 .... 3-31 .... 3-24 .... 3-16 

3H 30 .... 0-71 .... 0-69 .... 0-68 

3C1 106-2 .... 2509 .... 24-30 .... 2423 

423-2 .... 100 00 Z 97-70 Z 97*30 

Calculation A, founded on Kane's analysis, gives either the formula: 
NH>,HgCl, or Hg,NH»-t-HgCl + NH*Cf, or Hg»N f HgCl-t-3(NH*Cl). 
From the resemblance between the reactions of this compound and that 
of the infusible white precipitate, it is probable that one of the last 
two formulie is the true expression of its composition. — IT The simpler 

formula, Nf „' JCI, which denotes that the compound may be regarded 

as sal-ammoniac, in which I atom of hydro^n is replaced bj mercuiy, 
brings into still stronger light the analogy l>etween this compound and 
the infusible white precipitate BB, which, as already observed (p. 85), 

maybe expressed by the formula N( ij* jP^' ^ — There must either be a 

third kind of white precipitate corresponding to the analyses of Duflos 
and Riegel, or there must be some mistake in these analyses. 

DD. Mercuric Amid-oxychloridb. — Hg,NH* + HgCl + 2HgO. — 
Formed by boiling either the infusible or the fusible white precipitate 
with water. 541*6 pts. (4 At.) corrosive sublimate, precipitated by 
ammonia, and boiled till the precipitate is completely converted into the 
light yellow pfjwder, yield 454 pts. (nearly 1 At.) of yellow powder; the 
liquid contains 102*3 pts. (nearly 3 At.) of chlorine, together with a 
trace of mercury. Another mode of preparation consists in boiling white 
precipitate with caustic potash. (Kane.) — The same compound is likewise 
produced when dry ammoniacal gas is passed at a temperature of 150° 
over, HgCl,3HgO previously dried at 100^ (Ullgren.) 

Light yellow, heavy powder, granular after rapid drying. That 
which is obtained by boiling with potash is of a paler yellow colour, and 
detonates somewhat more strongly when suddenly heated. (Kane.) 



Kane. 

4Hg 400-0 .... 85-58 .... 8623 

N 14-0 .... 299 

2H 2-0 .... 0-43 

CI 35-4 .... 7-58 .... 7-77 

20 16-0 .... 3-42 .... 

467-4 Z 100*00 



} 3*60 



Hg,NH*+HgCl + 2HgO.— May likewise be regarded as Hg»N + HgCl + 
2H0 (Rammelsberg),— or as NHg*Cl + 2H0, analogous to chloride of 
ammonium [W1. 

When graaually heated, it gives off ammonia, nitrogen gas, and 
water, and subsequently a sublimed mixture of calomel and mercury, 
amounting to 94*01 per cent. No mercuric oxide remains behind. 
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(Kane.) — ^With aqueons salphide of potassium, it eyolves ammoniacal 
gas, and forms sulphide of mercury. — Heated with aqueous iodide of 
potassium, it turns brown and gives off ammonia. (Kane.) The brown 
substance formed in this reaction, is the iodine-compound corresponding 
to the yellow powder (p. 81), and the evolution of ammonia is merely a 
secondary effect produced by the action of the excess of iodide of potas- 
sium upon the brown compound. A saturated solution of chloride oi 
potassium or sodium, boiled with the yellow powder, also liberates 
ammonia and takes up mercury. (Rammelsberg, Pogg. 48, 181.) — Con- 
centrated nitric acid which has been completely freed by heat from 
byponitric acid, and therefore gives off no nitrous fumes when heated 
with nitrate of ammonia or with corrosive sublimate, produces these 
fumes again on being heated with the yellow powder. (UUgren, Pagg. 
42, 385.) — Boiling potash-ley gives off no ammonia, exerts no decom- 
posing action, and produces but a slight alteration of colour. (Kane, 
UUgren.) — The yellow powder dissolves but slightly in water, but easily 
in hydrochloric or nitric acid. (Kane, Pogg. 42, 307.) 

£E. NiTRocHLORiDE OF Mercurt. — Remains behind when infusible 
white precipitate is very carefully heated in a retort immersed in a bath 
of fusible metal, till all the ammonia is driven off, and the whole of the 
chloro-mercurate of ammonia is sublimed, and a small quantity of calomel 
begins to sublime. {Comp. pp. 84, 85.) 

Small, red, crystalline scales, resembling mercuric oxide. 

When heated to a temperature above the boiling point of mercury, it 
is resolved into nitrogen gas and a sublimate of calomel and mercury : 

Hg»N,2HgCl = N + Hg + 2Hg«Cl. 

Dissolves in boiling hydrochloric acid without evolution of gas, forming 
sal-ammoniac and corrosive sublimate : 

Hg'N,2HgCl + 4HCI = 5HgCl + NH<C1. 

Boiling oil of vitriol exerts a similar action. — The compound is not dis- 
solved or decomposed by boiling even with strong nitric acid, or with 
dilute sulphuric acid, or with alkalis, or with water. (E. Mitscherlich, 
J. pr. Chem, 19, 453.) 

Calculation, according to Mitscherlich. 

5Hg 600-0 .... 85-50 

N 140 .... 2-39 

2C1 70-8 .... 12-11 

Hg»N,2HgCl 584-8 Z. 100-00 

FF. Protochloride op Mercury and Ammonium. — a. With excess 
of sal-ammoniac, — Salt of Wisdom^ Sal Alemhroth of the alchemists. — 
Usually prepared by dissolving equal parts of corrosive sublimate and 
sal-ammoniac in water, and evaporating the solution. This proportion 
gives nearly 3 At. sal-ammoniac to 1 At. corrosive sublimate. — A solution 
of corrosive sublimate and sal-ammoniac is likewise formed, with evolution 
of ammonia, on boiling a solution of sal-ammoniac with mercuric or mer- 
curous oxide, metallic mercury being separated in the latter case ; also 
on boiling the sal-ammoniac solution with mercuric or mercurous car- 
bonate, the action being then attended with evolution of carbonate of 
ammonia. (Wittstein, ReperL 57, 70.) 

135-4 pts. (1 At.) corrosive sublimate dissolve, at \5'^, in 136 pts. of 
saturated solution of sal-ammoniac. [This solution, according to Karsten 
(II. 47), contains about 37 pts. of sal-ammoniac, so that the proportion 
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joet mentioned gives abont 3 At. corroeive snblimaie to 2 At. aal- 
ammoniac] The eal-ammoniao solution thus saturated with corrosiye 
sublimate, still dissolves somewhat more than 37 part« of sal-ammoniae 
[thereby f^y'n\fi; the proportion of 3 At. corrtisive sublimate to 4 At. sal* 
ammoniac]. (J. Davy, Phil. Trans. 1822, 362.) 

The solution of equal parts corrosive sublimate and sal-ammoniac in 
water, yields white precipitate when treated with caustic or carbonated 
alkalis. Spring water containing carbonate of lime, produces the same pre- 
cipitate, slowly in the cold, immediately on the application of heat. Sugar 
throws down calomel from the solution, not in the cold, but at 37^. 
(Schindler, If off. Pharm. 29, 265; Repert. 36, 238; comp. Winckler, 
EepeH, 33, 196; 38, 255.) 

6. Mono- acid. — NH*C1, HgCl. — 1. The solution of equal parts of 
corrosive sublimate and sal-ammoniac yields, on evaporation and cooling, 
first, crystals of sal-ammoniac; afterwards, when the mother-liquid is 
further evaporated and cooled, an additional quantity of sal-ammoniac, 
together with crystals of the double chloride, which must be separated 
mechanically and purified by recrystallization. (Soubeiran.) — 2. This com- 
pound is also formed when 1 At. (53 4 pts.) sal-ammoniac and 1 At. 
(135*4 pts.) corrosive sublimate are dissolved in a small quantity of 
boiling water — the solution left to cool — the mother liquid poured off 
from the crystals, which contain excess of corrosive sublimate — and evapo- 
rated in the hot-air chamber to the crystallizing point; the remaining 
mother-liquid, when evaporated either in the air or in vacuo, yields 
remarkably fine crystals. (Soubeiran, </. Pharm, 12, 184 and 231; also 
N. Tr. 13, 1, 201.) 

Transparent, colourless, elongated rhombic prisms, sometimes with 
the terminal edges, sometimes with the obtuse summits perpendicularly 
truncated. They are permanent in the air, but become opaque at 40**, 
and gives off 5'5 per cent, of water at 100°. — When heated to partial 
sublimation, they are resolved into a sublimate richer in ammonia, and a 
residue richer in mercury. 

The salt dissolves in 0*66 pt. water at 10°, and in nearly all proportions 
of boiling water. The boiling solution gives ofi^ a vapour having a 
metallic taste. With a small quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen, it yields 
a white, with a larger quantity, a black precipitate. With potash or 
soda, it gives ofi* ammonia and yields a precipitate, but is not thrown 
down by ammonia. [It gives a white precipitate with ammonia: Gm.j 
It is not afiected by sulphuric, hydrochloric, or nitric acid. (Soubeiran.) 
•— A solution of 135*4 pts. (1 At.) corrosive sublimate, and 53 7 pts. 
(1 At.) sal-ammoniac, in 48 pts. (5^ At.) water, is liquid at about 41^, 
and when slowly cooled, deposits flattened four-sided prisms; if the 
quantity of water amounts to 144 pts. (16 At.), the solution has a specific 
gravity of 1'58, and remains liquid at 13°. (J. Davy.) 



NH».. 
H 



Anhpdrmu. 
17-0 .... 9-00 
10 .... 0-53 



Hg 1000 



2Cl 



70-8 



52-97 
3750 



Cryaiallized. 

NH» 170 .... 8-60 

H 10 .... 0-50 

llg 1000 .... 50-56 

2C1 70-8 .... 35-79 

HO 90 .... 4-55 



Soubeiran. 
... 90 

... 61-2 
... 36-2 

... d*9 



188-8 .... 10000 197-8 .... 100*00 

e, Bi-acid. — 1. Formed by subliming a mixture of 53'4 parts of sal- 
uoniac and 270*8 parts of corrosive aoblimate. (J. Davy.)«-2. By 



ammoniac 
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dissolving the same mixture in water, and leaving the eolation to 
orystallize. The crystals obtained are sometimes anhydrous, sometimes 
hydrated. (Kane.) The anhydrous salt separates in rhombohedrons. 
(Kane.) It is easily fusible, and, on cooling, solidifies in a ^i^yish white 
mass, having a faint pearly lustre. The temperature at which it volatilizes 
is much higher than the subliming point of corrosive sublimate or sal- 
ammoniac alone; and its sublimation is attended with partial decom- 
position, so that the sublimed mass contains traces of calomel and 
hydrochloric acid. (J. Davy.) 

The hydrated crystals are long silky needles. (Kane.) They have 
the same form as the oorresponding potassium-salt (p. 101). (Mitscberlich^ 
J. pr. Chem. 19, 453.) A solution of 1 At. of the anhydrous compound 
in 8 At. water is liquid at ^{f^ and solidifies in needles on cooling; a 
solution containing 16 At. water, forms at 29'' a liquid of specific gravity 
1-98, and solidifies at 13^ (J. Davy, Phil. Trans. 1822, 362.) 

Anhydnnu. Hydrated. 

NH*C1 53-4 .... 16-47 NH» 534 .... 1602 

2HgCl 270-8 .... 83-53 2HgCl 2708 .... 81-28 

HO 90 .... 270 

NH*CI,2HgCl.... 324-2 .... 100-00 +Aq 3332 .... 100-00 

GG. Basic Hydrofluate of Mercuric Oxide and Ammonia. — 
When aqueous ammonia is poured upon protofluoride of mercury, a white 
basic double salt is formed. (Berzelius.) 

HH. Nitrate of Mercurous Oxide and Ammonia. — a. Banc,-^ 
HahnemarvtCs Soluble Quicksilver^ Jfercunus Solt bilis Bahnemanni, — To 
form this compound, a very dilute solution of mercurous nitratt', which 
must be as free as possible from excess of nitric acid, and from mercuric 
nitrate, is precipitated in the cold by y^rj dilute aqueous or alcoholic 
ammonia, added gradually and in less than equivalent quantity, the liquid 
being well stirred all the time; the precipitate is then quickly thrown upon 
a filter, washed with cold water, pressed between paper, and dried in the 
shade at ordinary temperatures. £ven the first small quantities of ammonia 
do not throw clown pure mercurous oxide, but a compound containing 
as much nitrate of ammonia as the portions subsequently precipitatea. 
(C. G. Mitscherlich.) According to Soubeiran, the first precipitate con- 
tains nothing but mercurous oxide, with a small quantity of nitric acid, 
but no ammonia. According to Pagenstecher, the very first precipitate 
prodaced by an exceedingly small quantity of ammonia is lighter than 
that which is afterwards formed on the addition of more ammonia; 
Mitscherlich never observed this difi*erence; a very small quantity of 
ammonia colours the solution dark brown. When the mercurous solution is 
supersaturated with ammonia, the filtrate contains basic nitrate of mercuric 
oxide and ammonia^* which separates out in crystals as the ammonia 
evaporates. (Pagenstecher.) 

If the mercurous solution likewise contains mercuric oxide, basic nitrate 
of mercuric oxide and ammonia is precipitated at the same time, and 
causes the precipitate to exhibit a paler grey colour. If excess of nitric 
acid is present, a larger quantity of nitrate of ammonia is formed, which, 
when it acts in excess, decomposes part of the mercurous oxide in the pre- 

* The compound designated in thin and several other places by the old name of 
httHe tUtraie qfmsreurie o^ide and mnnumia, is probably HgNH^ + 2HgO,NO*. 
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cipitate into mercuric oxide and metallic mercury, in conBeqnence of its 
greater affinity for mercaric than for mercuroas oxide; ao that the pre- 
cipitate becomes mixed with mercury and basic nitrate of mercuric oxide 
and ammonia. For the same reason, it is necessary to filter immediately 
after precipitation. (G. G. Mitscherlich.) 

If the ammonia acts in excess on particular parts of the solution, it 
decomposes the precipitate there produced — with greater ftu^ility in pro- 
portion as it is more concentrated — into metallic mercury and basic nitrate 
of mercuric oxide and ammonia, which dissolves in the excess of ammonia, 
but is afterwards precipitated as it mixes with the rest of the liquid. 
(C. G. Mitscherlich.) It is therefore necessary to use very dilute 
ammonia, pour it in by a tube drawn out to a fine point, and stir the 
liquid constantly. Pagenstecher and Pleischl likewise consider it disad- 
vantageous to pour the ammonia on the surface of the liquid [probably 
because, being specifically lighter, it then mixes less easily with the other 
portion] ; they therefore recommend pouring it in through a long-necked 
funnel, the beak of which may likewise be used as a stirrer. 

If the quantity of ammonia added be such as nearly to saturate the 
nitric acid, the precipitate, which is at first nearly black, gradually 
acquires a lighter grey colour, partly because the mercurous solution is 
frequently mixed with mercuric oxide, and consequently a basic nitrate of 
mercuric oxide and ammonia is deposited as the acid becomes further 
saturated, partly because the same salt is produced by the action of excess 
of ammonia in particular parts of the liquid, and being at first dissolved 
by the more acid liquid, is afterwards precipitated on the addition of a 
larger quantity of ammonia. According to C. G. Mitscherlich, the decom- 
position into mercuric oxide and metallic mercury takes place long before 
the liquid acquires an alkaline reaction ; hence it is necessary to leave 
a considerable quantity of the mercurous solution undecomposed. To 
avoid exceeding the proper quantity of ammonia, a decanted or filtered 
sample must be treated with fresh ammonia, to ascertain whether it still 
gives a black precipitate; or the quantity of ammonia must be determined 
before-hand, according to the quantity of mercurous nitrate, as* recommended 
by Pagenstecher, Pleischl, and others. 

To obtain a solution of mercurous nitrate as free as possible from 
mercuric oxide and excess of acid, the crystals of the sesquibasic or mono- 
basic nitrate of mercurous oxide (pp. 71, 72) obtained by leaving cold 
nitric acid in contact with excess of mercury, and rinsed with cold water, 
must be agitated with a large quantity of lukewarm water, and the solution 
separated by decantation from the residual yellow bibasic salt. The 
latter may also be dissolved in lukewarm water, to which nitric acid is very 
cautiously added, just as the crystals of the sesquibasic or monobasic salt 
may likewise be immediately and completely dissolved in water to which 
acid is added; there is, however, great risk of adding too much acid, 
unless it be introduced in small portions, and the liquid well shaken after 
each addition, to insure that the quantity of acid is not yet sufficient for 
the complete solution of the basic salt. In the preparation of mercurous 
nitrate, according toBucholz's method (pp. 73, 4), the admixture of mercuric 
oxide cannot be avoided with an equal degree of certainty. The presence 
of mercuric oxide in the mercurous solution is recognized by precipitating 
with common salt in the cold and filtering ; any mercuric oxide that may 
be present passes into the filtrate in the form of mercuric chloride. 
(C. G. Mitscherlich.) 

Special directions for the preparation of this compound may be found 
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in the phaHnaoopceias^ and are likewise given by Bacholz (BerL Jahrb, 
1806, 207), Beissenhirtz and Brandes (Br. Arch, I, 2, 294), Pagenstecher 
{Repert, 16, 406), Stein & Buchner {ReperU 16, 406), Monheim {RepeH. 
34, 191), Stoltze {Berl. Jahrb. 25, 1, 49), Pleischl {Zeiiackr, Fkys. v. Wiss. 
3, 318), C. G. Mitscherlich (Fogg. 9, 399), Duflos (A". Br. Arch. 23, 309), 
and others. The method of Daflos is peculiar in this respect, that 1 part 
of hiffhly rectified spirit of wine saturated with ammoniacal gas, and 
mixed with 12 parts of spirit of wine, is used for the precipitation, the 
mercurial solution being added to this liquid — stirring all the while— ^till 
the mixture slightly reddens litmus. This process yields a blacker pre- 
paration than the rest; for, according to Duflos, the tendency of the 
nitrate of ammonia produced in the reaction to decompose the precipitated 
mercurous oxide into metallic mercury and mercuric oxide, is less powerful 
in the alcoholic than in the aqueous solution. [After long standing, 
however, the precipitate assumes a lighter grey colour, even in the 
alcoholic solution.] 

The compound is black or greyish-black while moist, and blackish- 
grey when dry. In the pure state, it does not yield any globules of 
mercury when pressed. 

C. 6. Mitscherlich. Duflos. Kane. 

8Hg>0 624 .... 88-63 .... 88-95 .... 888 to 89-5 .... 85-6 

NH3 17 .... 2-42 .... 2-46 

NO* 54 .... 7-67 .... 7-32 

HO 9 .... 1-28 

3Hg*0 + NH*0,NO» 704 ....100-00 
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If the quantity of ammonia required to neutralize the nitric acid con- 
tained in the solution be divided into 4 parts, and the liquid filtered 
after the addition of each portion, four difierent precipitates are obtained, 
ajB follows : the first is black, and after drying at 38°, contains 82*3 per 
cent, of mercury; the second is black, and contains 84*5 per cent, mer- 
cury; the third is dark grey, and contains 86*7 per cent, mercury; and 
the fourth has a lighter grey colour, and contains 89 per cent, mercury. 
The quantity of mercury contained in the first precipitate agrees with the 
formula 2Hg*0 + NH^NO^ (Kane, Ann. Chim. Fhyz. 72, 257 ) 

According to Soubeiran, Hahnemann's quicksilver is a variable 
mixture of basic mercurous nitrate and the salt to which he gives the 
name of ProConitrcUe amTnoniaco-^mercuriel (p. 96). 

Hahnemann's quicksilver, when exposed to light, is gradually resolved 
into metallic mercury and basic nitrate of mercuric oxide. Heated in a 
glass tube, it sublimes without residue, and yields a sublimate consisting 
wholly of mercury. (Duflos.) According to Buchner, it yields an orange- 
yellow sublimate of oasic mercuric nitrate. With caustic potash, it gives 
off a small quantity of ammonia (none, according to Soubeiran). Baryta- 
water deprives it of only part of its acid, but aqueous sulphide of barium 
takes away the whole, and drives out all the ammonia. (C. G. Mitscher- 
lich.) With oil of vitriol, it gives off nitrous fumes. (Soubeiran.) Boiling 
hydrochloric acid dissolves it completely, forming a solution of proto- 
chloride of mercury and ammonium. (C. G. Mitscherlich.) Probably 
thus : 

3Hg20 + NH»,NO* + 7HC1 = 6HgCl + NH^Cl + NO* + 6HO. 

Cold dilute hydrochloric acid converts the preparation into calomel, and 
dissolves out mercuric oxide, which is almost always present in the form 
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of basic nitrate of meronric oxide and ammonia, produced either during 
the preparation or afterwards. Cold hydrochloric acid sometimes gives 
rise to the formation of a detonating compound. (C. O. Mitscherhch.) 
Cold dilute nitric acid dissolves out mercurous oxide (Bucholz), or basic 
mercurous nitrate (Soubeiran), for pure Hahnemann's quicksilver], and 
leaves a less soluble white salt [the basic nitrate of mercuric oxide and 
ammonia, which is generally mixed with the salt; Soubeiran, however, 
regards it as basic nitrate of mercurous oxide and ammonia]. Boiling 
acetic acid dissolves the whole, with the exception of a few globules of 
mercury. (Bucholz.) With aqueous ammonia, Hahnemann's Quicksilver 
is resolved into metallic mercury, and soluble basic nitrate of mercuric 
oxide and ammonia. (G. 6. Al itscherlich.) It behaves in^a similar 
manner with sulphate, hydrochl orate, or nitrate of ammonia, especially 
when heated. {Comp. Wittstein, Repert, 57, 62; who, however, explains 
the reaction in a difierent way.) 

The preparation long known by the name of Afercuriuscinereus BlackU 
8, Kdinhurgennum^ obtained by precipitating mercurous nitrate with car- 
bonate of ainmouia^ is, when preps red with an equal degree of care, almost 
identical with Hahnemann's quicksilver, but gives off a small quantity of 
carbonic acid when treated with acids; if, on the contrary, the precipita- 
tion be carelessly performed, the product is of a pale grey colour, and 
probably consists of a mixture of Hahnemann's quickailver with mercury 
and nitrate of mercuric oxide and ammonia. 

b. Monobasic, — By evaporating a mixture of mercurous nitrate and 
nitrate of ammonia, prismatic crystals are obtained, the aqueous solution 
of which yields a grey precipitate both with ammonia and with carbonate 
of potash. (Pagenstecher, Eepert, 14, 188.) This grey precipitate, as it 
yields globules of mercury when triturated after drying, and is not turned 
white by acetic acid, must be regarded as a mixture of metallic mercury 
and basic nitrate of mercuric oxide and ammonia, inasmuch as the mer- 
curous oxide, at the very moment of precipitation, is resolved into mercuric 
oxide and metal. (Pagenstecher.) Buchner {Repert, 27, 41) in preparing 
Hahnemann's quicksilver, and leaving the solution to stand over-night, 
after the addition of a small quantity of ammonia, probably obtained the 
same salt in small, translucent, bloish-grey, oblique rhombic prisms, 
having the metallic lustre, and yielding a white powder. These crystals 
were insoluble [slightly soluble?] in water, but soluble in nitric acid, 
gave off nitric acid when heated with oil of vitriol, and were blackened 
by potash, but did not give off ammonia. From these properties, Buchner 
was led to regard them as basic nitrate of mercurous oxide. According 
to C. G. Mitficherlich, however, the crystals give off ammonia much more 
freely with sulphide of barium than with potash; and crystals obtained 
by that chemist under similar circumstances yielded white calomel when 
triturated with common salt; they could not, therefore, be a basic salt. 

II, Compounds op Basic Mercuric Nitrate with Mercuric 
Amide.— a. Hg,NH' + 5HgO,NO*? — Sometimes obtained in the form of 
a yellow precipitate when a stri.ng solution of mercuric nitrate is mixed 
with a very large excess of ammonia. Frequently, however, the salt b or 
c is formed instead of this compound. Contains 84 or 85 per cent, of 
mercury, together with mononitrate of ammonia. (Kane, Ann, Chim, Phys, 
72, 242.) 

To this head probably belongs one of the three salts examined by 
Pagenstecher {Repert, 27, 1), and formed by mixing a solution of mercuric 
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^or mercarons) nitrate with a laige excess of ammonia, and leaving the 
liquid to evaporate; the salt is then precipitated. It is light yellow, bat 
gradually turns brown when exposed to sunlight. When decomposed by 
sulphuretted hydrogen under water, it yields a neutral solution of nitrate 
of ammonia, containing 6*08 per cent , and 96*5 per cent, of sulphide of 
mercury (== 8318 nietal = 89 84 mercuric oxide). When heated in a 
retort, it gives off nitrous fumes, together with a small quantity of water; 
forms a yellowish-red sublimate; and leaves a red powder, which disappears 
on the application of a strong heat, and yields an orange-yellow sublimate, 
quite free from metallic mercury. Dissolves in cold hydrochloric acid, and 
is precipitated unchanged by ammonia; dissolves sparingly in ammonia; 
and crystallizes out as the ammonia evaporates. Not decomposed by 
oil of vitriol, or by warm aqueous potash; the latter, however, deepens 
the yellow colour. (Pagenstecher.) 

h. Hg,NH* + 3HgO,NO«. — 1. Formed by decomposing a dilate solu- 
tion of mercuric nitrate with a slight excess of ammonia. (Soubeiran.) 
The precipitation must be performed at a high temperature, or, if the 
precipitate be formed in the cold, the mixture must be afterwards heated. 
The same compound is formed on boiling the salt c with water. 

White granular powder, which, when heated, turns yellow, gives 
off nitrogen g.is, ammonia, and after ^*ard8 nitrous fumes, and finally 
oxygen gas and mercnry. (Kane.) When suspended in water through 
which a current of suphuretted hydrogen is passed, it yields sulphide 
of mercury and a neutral solution of nitrate of ammonia. (Soubeiran, 
Kane.) Boiled with hydrochloric acid, it gives off nitrous fumes. Dis- 
solves in cold hydrochloric acid, and is precipitated from the solution 
in the form of a granular powder hy water; dissolves very sparingly 
and without decomposition in nitric and sulphuric acid; dissolves in 
ammonia and is partly precipitated from the solution by water. (Sou- 
beiran.) Not dissolved or decomposed by water or solution of potash, 
either cold or boiling. (Soubeiran.) 

Kane. Soubeiran. 

4Hg 400 .... 80-97 .... 81-26 .... 798 

NH« 16 .... 3-24 

30 24 .... 4-86 

KO* 54 .... 10-93 

494 .... 10000 

May likewise be regarded as Hg»N-hHgO,NO*-|-2HO. (Rammelsberg.) 

c. Hg,NE['4-2HgO,NO'. — Formed by precipitating a dilute solution 
of mercuric nitrate containing the slightest possible excess of acid, with 
dilate ammonia, not in excess. The same compound is likewise formed 
when terbasic nitrate of mercuric oxide is boiled for a moment with 
solution of nitrate of ammonia, which thereby acquires an acid reaction : 

(3HgO,NO* + HO) ^ NH3,NO* =« (Hg,NH« + 2HgO,NO*) + N0» + 2HO. 

Soft, white precipitate, which remains for a long time suspended 
in the liquid, and may be dried at 100^ without decomoosition. Exhibits 
the same characters as 6, when heated, or when actea upon by potash. 
Boiled with water, it gives up a small quantity of nitrate of ammonia 
and is converted into the salt 6, becoming thereby granular and of a less 
pure white. (Kane.) Dissolves sparingly in aqueous nitrate of ammonia 
containing free ammonia. (C. G. Mitscherlich.) 
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Kane. CCMitscherlich. Fugenstecber. 

3Hg 300 .... 77-72 .... 76-41 .... 7547 .... 7412 

NH« 16 .... 415 .... 3-78 .... 440 

20 16 .... 415 .... .... 605 .... 592 

NO» 54 .... 13-98 .... 12-66 .... 1433 NH<0,NO».... 1740 

386 .... 100-00 .... .... 100-25 

d. Hg,NH* + 3HgO,NO» + NH*0,NO», according to Kane, or 2HgO + 
NH'^NO^ according to C. G. Mitscherlicb. — The salt c dissolyed in 
aqneous nitrate of ammonia, yields yellowish crystals on evaporation. 
J. C. Fr. Meyer likewise obtained crystals united in stellate masses, 
by supersaturating mercuric nitrate with caustic ammonia or carbonate 
of ammonia, till the precipitate was redissolved, and then eyaporating 
the liquid. — The crystals are easily decomposed by alkaline hydro- 
sulphates and by hyarochloric acid, but not by other acids. Nitric acid 
dissolves tbem very sparingly; sulphuric acid, ammonia, and potash, 
have no action upon them; baryta-water decomposes the salt but very 
imperfectly and with great difficulty. (C. G. Mitscherlicb.) 

To tbis head perhaps should also be assigned Pagenstecher's salt, which 
separates after a few hours from a mixture of mercuric nitrate and 
nitrate of ammonia, and is likewise produced by digesting mercuric 
oxide, at a gentle heat with a strong solution of nitrate of ammonia. It is 
white; does not turn brown when exposed to light; gives off more water 
by distillation than c; and nevertheless evolves ammonia when treated 
with potash, and acid vapours with oil of vitriol. (Pagenstecher.) — 
Mercuric nitrate forms a white precipitate with nitrate of ammonia; 
the liquid filtered from this precipitate yields, on evaporation, sixHsided 
prisms with pyramidal summits. (Fourcroy, Ann. Chim. 14, 37.) 

C. G. Mitscherlich. Pagenstecher. 

2HgO 216 .... 75-26 .... 7522 .... 73-50 

NH» 17 .... 5-92 .... 5-80 ) «, ... 

NO» 54 .... 18-82 ... 1812 I ^^ '^ 

287 .... 100-00 Z. 99-14 

e, Hg,NH»+3HgO,NO*+2(NH*0,NO») + 2HO, or 4HgO + 3(NH*0, 
NO^).— The solution of the salt c in a strong boiling solution of nitrate 
of ammonia, filtered hot, yields, on cooling, shining needles which after 
a while become dull and opaque. — Water extracts nitrate of ammonia 
from these crystals, and leaves the salt c. — The same salt is obtained 
by boiling mercuric nitrate with nitrate of ammonia. (Kane, Ann. 
Chim. Phys. 72, 242.) 

Kane. 

4Hg 400 .... 59-52 58-79 

40 .32 .... 4-76 

3NH> 51 .... 7-59 765 

.3NOa 162 .... 24-11 24-70 

3HO 27 .... 4-02 

672 Z 10000 

Mercuric oxide dissolves in a very large excess of nitrate of ammonia, 
forming a liquid which is not precipitated by ammonia; so likewise 
does mercurous oxide, but with separation of metallic mercury. (Witt- 
Btein, ReperU 57, 70.) 

Sottheiran^s so-called Mercurous salty ProUmitrate ammoniaco-mer^ 
curiel. — Formed by mixing a solution of mercurous nitrate with a large 
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quantity of nitric acid or nitrate of ammonia, and then precipitating 
by ammonia; or by adding ammonia to the eolation of meronrous nitrate 
till the precipitate begins to turn white, then filtering and precipitating 
by ammonia. — White, tasteless powder. Heated in a glass tube, it 
gives off nitrous fumes, sometimes with emission of light, and leaves 
red oxide of mercury. When suspended in water, through which 
sulphuretted hydrogen is passed, it is resolved into 95*87 per cent, 
of sulphide of mercury and a neutral solution of nitrate of ammonia. 
It dissolves abundantly in hot oil of vitriol, which decomposes it but 
slightly. Nitric acid dissolves it without decomposition, and the more 
abundantly, the hotter it is. It dissolves slowly in cold, more quickly 
in hot hydrochloric acid. — Aqueous ammonia dissolves it in considerable 
quantity. It is not dissolved or altered, even at a boiling heat, by 
water, or by a strong solution of potash or soda. — Contains 92*2 per 
cent. (4 At; mercurous oxide, 1*88 p. c. (1 At.) of ammonia, and 5*92 
p. c. (1 At.) of nitric acid. (Soubeiran, J, Pkarm. 12, 465, 509 and 561; 
also N. Tr, 14, 1, 197; further, -4 wn. CUm, Phys. 86, 220.)— This view 
of its composition appears to be confirmed by its formation from a 
solution of mercurous oxide. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
such a solution often contains mercuric oxide. This oxide is likewise 
formed from the mercurous oxide, with separation of metallic mercury, 
by the action of ammonia and nitrate of ammonia, which latter is added 
by Soubeiran to the mercury solution, either in the form of the salt 
or of its separate constituents. (That such decomposition of the mercurous 
oxide may take place, is shown, both by the facts adduced on page 91, 
and by the following experiments of U. G. Mitscherlich.) Mercurous 
oxide IS quickly decomposed iu a strong solution of nitrate of ammonia, 
and slowly in a dilute solution, Into metallic mercury and a white 
mercuric double salt. On adding ammonia to a mercurial solution 
previously mixed with nitrate of ammonia, metallic mercury is preci- 
pitated, and the filtrate treated with potash yields a white mercuric 
double salt. — It is true that Soubeiran found that the sulphide of 
mercury thrown down from the solution by hydrosulphuric acid yielded 
globules of mercury on trituration, and 92 per cent, of mercury globules 
when distilled with lime, and consequently had the composition of 
disulphide of mercury; but this result might perhaps be due to the 
presence of metallic mercuiy in the preparation used for the experiment. 
On the other hand, the solubility of the salt in hydrochloric acid, 
without separation of calomel, a property first recognized by Soubeiran 
himself, is in favour of the supposition that it is a mercuric salti 
Moreover, Pa^enstecher, C. G. Mitscherlich, and Kane were unable to 
form any white mercurous salt agreeing with this compound.— Hence 
it is probable that Soubeiran*B salt is the mercuric salt &, partly mixed 
with mercury. 

Mercury and Potassium. 

A. PoTASsiUM-AHALOAM. — 1. The two mctals unite even at ordinary 
temperatures, the combination being attended with great evolution of 
heat. (H. Davy.) — 2. When mercury is placed in a cup connected with the 
negative pole of a voltaic battery of at least 20 pairs, and covered with a 
strong solution of potash in which a piece of hydrate of potash is immersed, 
and into which tne positive wire dips, the mercuiy takes up potajssium. ^^ ^^ 
VOL. VI. H .. ' ' 
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(Berzelins.) 1 pari of potassimn forms witli 30 parts of merenrj, an 
amalgam wbich^ after cooling, is tolerably hard and brittle; with 70 pta. 
mercury it likewise forms an amalgam which is solid at ordinary tempera- 
taresy bat with more than 70 pts., it forms a liquid amalgam. (H. Davy.) 
According to Gay-Lnssao and Th^nard, the amalgam is solid and crystal* 
line when it contains from 70 to 96 pts. of mercury to 1 pt. of potassium, 
but liquid when the proportion of mercury amounts to 140. According 
to Bdttger {J. pr, Cheni. 1, 803), tbe amalgam is perfectly solid when it 
contains 100 pts. of mercury to 1 pt. of potassium; with 140 mercury, it 
is rery hard; with 180 mercury, friable and partially crystallized; with 
200 mercury, viscid. The amalgam crystallizes in cubes. (Berzelins & 
Pontin.) The solid amalgam fuses when slightly heated. It gives off its 
mercury below a red heat. (H. Davy.) When exposed to the air or 
immersed in water, it is resolved into mercury and aqueous potash, 
hydrogen gas being slowly evolved; a similar change is produced by 
aqueous acids. In contact with moist ammoniacal salts, it is resolved 
into a potash-salt and ammoniacal amalgam. It amalgamates easily with 
iron and platinum. (H. Davy.) 

Morcaric oxide is elifhtly solable in aqueous carbonate of potash. (Benelins^ 
Wittstdn, Reperi. 81, 156.) 

B. SuLPHipB OF Mercury and Potassium; hybrated. — When 
cinnabar is prepared in the humid way by Kirchhoff*s process (p. 22), the 
liquid separated from the cinnabar contains a cousiaerable quantity of 
mercury in solution, in consequence of the large excess of potash present^ 
and, when evaporated in a retort, and subsequently cooled, yields at first 
orrstals of hyposulphite of potash, and then, after further concentration, 
solidifies in a gelatinous mass, consisting of very fine silky needles. These 
needles are dried by pressure, between blotting-paper. When exposed to 
the air, they soon turn grey and afterwards black, emitting an odour like 
that of sulphuretted hydrogen, with which another odour is mixed. 
Under water they resolve themselves into a black powder, of which a 
larger quantity separates from the liquid on further dilution ; but if the 
water contains sal-ammoniac, the whole of the black powder separates 
immediately. This black powder has the characters of black sulphide of 
mercury, but contains a few globules of mercury; the aqueous liquid is 
free from mercury, and contains sulphide of potassium together with 
hyposulphite of potash. This salt cannot be prepared by treating cinnabar 
with aqueous hyposulphite of potash and sulphide of potassium. (Brunner, 

Fogg. 15, 596.) 

CryitaUiztd, Bninner. 

K 39-2 .... 18-13 .... 18-26 

S 160 .... 7-40 .... 7-08 

Hg 1000 .... 46-25 ) 5..28 

8.!! 16-0 .... 7-40 ; **28 

5HO 45-0 .... 20-82 

KS,HgS+5Aq 216-2 .... 10000 

C. Hyposulphite of Mercuric Oxide and Potash. — Formed by 
agitating a solution of 5 pts. hyposulphite of potash in 24 pts. of boiling 
water with 2 pts. finely pounded mercuric oxide, warming the liquid fre- 
quently till the oxide is completely dissolved, and filtering hot. (Kirch* 
hofiP.) Mercuric oxide dissolves, with evolution of heat, in hyposulphite 
of potash; when mercurous oxide is used, metallic mercury remains 
undissolved. The liquid must not be boiled, otherwise black sulphide of 
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mercoiy will separate ont. (Rammelsberg.^ The solntion^ as it cools,, 
deposits delicate white prisms, which must be separated from the mother- 
liquid, containing free potash, washed with cold water, and again crystal- 
lised from solution in hot water. They then no longer redden tnrmeric ; 
their taste is bitter and afterwards metallic. (Kirchhoff.) The crystals 
have the form of^. 55. (Herschel.) 

OyttalHied, Rammelsberg. Kirchhoff. 

KO 47*2 .... 18-79 24-75 .... 23-81 

HgO 108-0 .... 42-99 3318 .... 4283 

2SH^ 960 .... 38-22 4127 

KO,8«0»-hHgO,SH)» 251-2 .... 10000 ~. 99*20 

The salt becomes somewhat grey on drying. (Kirchhoff.) Turns 
black when exposed to light. (Rammelsberg.) Does not effloresce in the 
air. (Kirchhoff.) When distilled alone, it gives off sulphurous acid, 
sulphur, sulphide of mercury, and metallic mercury, and leaves sulphate 
of potash (Rammelsberg), amounting to 44 per cent. (Kirchhoff.) When 
distilled with water, it yields a distillate containing sulphurous acid, 
whilst 46 per cent, of cinnabar remains in the retort, together with a 
slight excess of sulphur and sulphate of potash. (Kirchhoff.) The aqueous 
solution -deposits black sulphide of mercury on boiling, and cinnabar when 
left at rest. (Rammelsberg.) Sulphuric, hydrochloric, and nitric acid, 
render the solution milky in the course of five minutes (from separation 
of sulphur, according to Rammelsberg), and throw down cinnabar, causing 
at the same time an evolution of sulphurous acid gas. The solution is not 
affected by sulphurous acid, acetic acid, potash, or soda. Baryta or lime-> 
water produces, after a while, a greyish yellow precipitate, which gives off 
sulphurous acid when treated with stronger acids. Mercnrous nitrate 

S reduces a blackish grey precipitate; bismuth, lead, iron, and copper, 
ecompose the salt. (Kirchhoff.) Lead-salts produce a white precipitate; 
silver-salts, a precipitate which contains mercury, and is yellow at firsti 
but afterwards turns brown. (Rammelsberg, Popa. 56, 315.) The salts of 
baryta, zinc-oxide, cadmic oxide, and ferrous oxide, produce no precipitate. 
This salt is soluble in 10 parts of water at 15°, and in half its weight of 
boiling water; alcohol precipitates it from the aqueous solution. (Kirchhoff, 
Srher. Ann. 2, 30.) 

IT. C. SuLPHATB OP Mercuric Oxidb and Potash. — KO,SO* 
•f 3(HgO,SO*) + 2 Aq. — Prepared by dissolving 1 At. anhydrous mercuric 
sulphate in hot sulphuric acid, digesting the liquid with a solution of 1 At. 
sulphate of potash till the precipitate first formed re-dissolves, then adding 
boiling water till a permanent turbidity is produced, and leaving the 
whole to cool slowly. Large colourless crystfus belonging to the oblique 
prismatic system. (Hirzel, ZeitBchr,/, Fharm, 1850, 17.) ^ 

D, loDiBB OP Mbrcurt AND PoTASSiUM. — a. Mono-ocidf — KI,HgI. — 
This salt may be supposed to exist in the liquid obtained by dissolving 
the salt b in water, inasmuch as 1 atom of mercuric iodide is therebj 
•eparated. The solution, when evaporated, yields no crystals, but a 
yellowish mass; and on dissolving this mass in water, iodide of potassium 
separates out at first, but is re-dissolved on agitation. (P. Boullay, Ann, 
Chim, Fhy$. 34, 345.) This liquid must be regarded as a solution of the 
salt b in aqneons iodide of potassium; for when evaporated, it yields 
needles of the salt b and cubes of iodide of potassium. (Sonville, J. rham^ 
26, 475; Labour, N, J. Pharm. 4, 300.) 

H 2 
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h. Bi-acid. — KI,2HgI. — 1. Formed by saturating hot aqueous 
iodide of potassium with protiodide of mercury; leaving the solution 
to cool till the third atom of mercuric iodide has crystallized out ; then 
pouring off the liquid, and leaving it to cool to a still lower temperature : 
prisms of the salt b are then obtained. (BouUay.) Aqueous iodide of 
potassium saturated in the cold with mercuric iodide, and then evapo- 
rated in the open air, if it be very dry, or else under a bell-jar over oil of 
vitriol, likewise yields the crystals, (v. Bonsdorff). — 2. The double 
salt may also be obtained by saturating a boiling solution of potash ^ith 
iodide of mercury, whereupon mercuric oxide separates out ; as the liquid 
coolS; iodide of mercury is first deposited, and afterwards the salt 6. 

4HgI + KO = (KI,3HgI) + HgO. 

Also when iodide of mercury is boiled with alcoholic potash, or with 
carbonate of potash and alcohol, a liquid is obtained, which, on cooling, 
deposits yellow needles of the salt 6. (Berthemot, J. Pharm. 14, 186.) — 
2. By boiling either the protoxide or the dioxide of mercuric oxide with 
aqueous iodide of potassium, the protoxide is completely dissolved, and 
the liquid contains free potash, with only 2 At. iodide of mercury to 1 At. 
iodide of potassium, and therefore, on cooling, deposits no iodide of mer- 
cury, but only the salt b ; when the dioxiae is used, metallic mercury 
immediately separates, mixed, if the oxide is in excess^ with diniodide of 
mercury (Berthemot) : 

2HgO,3KI = Kl,2HgI + 2K0. 

4. By evaporating the solution of corrosive sublimate in aqueous iodide of 
potassium till it crystallizes, and dissolving out the salt b with alcohol, 
which leaves behind the chloride of potassium. (Bonsdorff, Pogg. 17, 265): 

2HgCl + SKI = KI,2HgI + 2KCI. 

Long, yellow prisms, resembling the ammonium-compound and sulphur; 
somewhat greenish after drying;. Gives off a small quantity of water 
when heated, afterwards fuses to a red liquid, and lastly gives off iodide 
of mercury. (Boullay.) The liquid obtained by the application of a 
moderate heat is oily and yellow, and, on cooling, solidifies in a greenish 
yellow mass, having a radiating fracture ; but at a higher temperature, it 
turns brown, and afterwards solidifies, on cooling, in a mass having a 
granular fracture; at a still higher temperature, it turns dark brown, and 
gives off iodide of mercury. (Brandos & Bohm, i\r. Br, Arch, 23, 175.) — 
The salt, when heated with copper or iron, gives up all its mercury, which 
distils over. Chlorine gas decomposes it, and on the application of heat^ 
finally converts it into chloride of potassium. Dilute acids separate all 
the iodide of mercury from it. Water separates about half the iodide of 
mercury, and forms a solution containing the salt a. (Boullay.) The salt 
is permanent in dry air, but becomes moist in air which is not quite dry. 
When a stratum of its alcoholic solution is left to evaporate in a watch- 
glass, so that a thin film of the salt may remain on the glass, this residue 
turns red when breathed upon, but recovers its yellow colour on being 
gently heated. (Brandos & Bbhm.) Strong acetic acid (which neither 
dissolves iodide of potassium nor iodide of mercury) dissolves the double 
salt, and water added to the solution separates iodide of mercury. (Ber^ 
themot.) The salt dissolves without decomposition in strong alcohol and 
in ether. (Boullay, Berthemot.) The alcoholic solution may be mixed 
•^ with the ethereal solution without producing a precipitate. The solution 
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in alcohol of '70 per cent., or weaker, deposits beaatifal crystals of iodide 
of mercaiy, when left to evaporate spontaneously. (Brandos k Bohm.) 

Anhydrous, Boullaj. 

KI 165-2 .... 26-77 .... 29-7 

2HgI 462-0 .... 73-23 .... 70-3 

KI,2HgI 617-2 .... 100-00 Z 1000 

Crystallized, BouUaj. 

KI,2HgI 617-2 .... 95-81 .... 955 

3HO 27-0 .... 4-19 .... 45 

"+3Aq 644-2 .... 100-00 Z. 100.0 

c. Ter-ttcid f — 165' 2 pts. (1 At.) of iodide of potassium, dissolved in a 
small quantity of water, take up 672 pts. (3 At.) of iodide of mercury at 
a boiling heat, but the solution deposits 1 At. again on cooling. On the 
addition of alcohol, a smaller quantity of mercuric iodide separates out. 
(BouUay.) According to Souville, a boiling aqueous solution of iodide of 
potassium dissolves more than 2 atoms of mercuric iodide, but not so much 
as S atoms; the mixture, therefore, is not a definite compound, but a mere 
solution of mercuric iodide in the solution of salt b. 

Iodide of potassium dissolved in a boiling solution of mercuric nitrate, 
yields, on cooling, fiat, colourless needles, consisting of a compound of 
iodide of potassium with mercuric nitrate ; they are easily decomposed by 
water, and when heated, give off iodide of mercury, together with the 
decomposition-products of nitric acid. (Preuss, Ann. Pharm, 29, 328.) 

£. Bromide of Mercury and Potassium. — a. Mono-ctcid f — The 
aqueous solution of equal parts of bromide of potassium and salt b, yields 
on evaporation, prismatic crystals, which are permanent in the air^ and 
probably consist of KBr,HgBr. — (Bonsdorff, Fogg, 19, 339.) 

b, Bi-acid. — Formed by saturating a moderately concentrated solution 
of bromide of potassium with protobromide of mercury, and evaporating 
to the crystallizing point. (Lowig, Bonsdorff.^ 

Yellow octohedrons (Lowig); flattened rnombic prisms with the ter- 
minal faces somewhat oblique. (Bonsdorff.) Lowig^s salt was anhydrous, 
Bonsdorff^s contained water. The crystals fuse without giving off water, 
and yield a sublimate of mercuric bromide. Considerable quantities of 
water separate half the mercuric bromide. (L5wig.) A concentrated 
solution of bromide of potassium takes up about 3 At. bromide of mer- 
cury when heated, and is converted into a stiff, opaque mass, which, when 
cooled or diluted with water, gives up the excess of bromide of mercury, 
so that only 2 At. remain in solution. (Lowig.) 

Anhydrous, Crystallized. Bonsdorff. 

KBr lir-6 .... 24-79 KBr 117-6 .... 23-88 .... 24-10 

2HgBr 366-8 .... 7521 2HgBr.... 356-8 .... 72-46 .... 72-42 

2HO .... 180 .... 3-66 .... 348 

KBr,2HgBr 474-4 .... 10000 +2Aq... 492-4 .... 100-00 .... 100-00 

F. Chloride op Mercury and Potassium. — a. JUano-add. — A 
solution of 7 pts. chloride of potassium in 21 pts. water, moderately 
heated, takes up 8 pts. of corrosive sublimate; afterwards, if cooled down 
to 15 '5, it deposits a few needles; and at 10°, solidifies almost completely 
in a mass composed of needles. (J. Davy.)— 1. An aqueous solution of 
chloride of calcium mixed with a solution of corrosive sublimate in excess. 
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deposits, on the addition of alcohol, a qnantity of eilky needles united in 
tnfts. (Liebig, ScktP. 49, 252.) — 2. The compound is also formed hj 
adding to the aqueous solution of salt &, as much chloride of potassium as 
it already contains, and leaving the mixture to evaporate in the air. 
Cubes of chloride of potassium separate out at the last. (Bonsdorff, Pog^. 
17, 123.) 

Large, colourless, right rhombic prisms. Fig. 62. u' : u = 110^; 
tt : a = 141° 30'; p :a=i 123*" 30'. — The chloride of mercury in this and 
the following salts can only be separated by continued ignition in an 
open vessel. This salt is easily soluole in water, sparingly in alcohol. 

AnMydrous. Liebig. 

KCl 74-6 .... 35-52 .... 3532 

HgCl 135-4 .... 64 48 .... 64-68 

KCl,HgCl 2100 .... 10000 .... 10000 

Crystallized. Bonsdorff. 

KCl 74-6 .... 34-07 .... 33-73 

HgCl 135-4 .... 61-82 .... 61-31 

HO 9-0 .... 4-11 .... 4-96 

KCl,HgCl + Aq 2190 .... 10000 Z lOO'OO 

h. Birocid. — A solution of chloride of potassium, saturated in the cold, 
is digested at 30% with excess of corrosive sublimate, water being con- 
tinually dropped in and the liquid stirred, — and the solution is filtered 
warm through a heated funnel, and afterwards left to cool. The filtrate 
first deposits crystals of salt c ; afterwards, if decanted from these, and 
abandoned to spontaneous evaporation, it yields crystals of salt h. — 
Flattened, four-sided prisms and needles, united in stellate groups, and 
having their terminal faces inclined at an angle of 92^.. ..93% to the lateral 
faces. They dissolve easily in water, sparingly in alcohol. (Bonsdorfi^ 
Pogg. 19, 336.) The same compound is obtained in silky needles, by 
dissolving in water the crystals which separate from a solution of corro- 
sive sublimate in cold concentrated hydrochloric acid, and saturating the 
acid with potash. (Boullay, Ann. Chim. Phys. 34, 344.) 

Anhydrmu, 

KCl 74-6 .... 21-6 

2HgCl 270-8 .... 78-4 

KCl,2HgCl 345-4 Z 1000 

CrytialHzed. Bonsdorff. 

KCl 74-6 .... 20-53 .... 20-97 

2HgCl 270-8 .... 74-52 .... 75-24 

2HO 18-0 .... 4-95 .... 3*79 

KCl,2HgCl + 2Aq. 363*4 .... 10000 Z 100-00 

e. Quadracid. — 1. Formed by agitating a saturated aqueous solution 
of chloride of potassium, at a temperature between 50° and 60% with 
pulverized corrosive sublimate. On cooling, the liquid solidifies in an 
asbestos-like mass, consisting of fine silky needles. (Bonsdorfi', Pogg. 17» 
122.) — 2. When boiling hydrochloric acid is saturated with oorrosivo 
sublimate, and the solution neutralized with potash and left to cool, silky 
needles of the salt c are obtained. (Boullay.) 

The needles are rhombic prisms with angles of about ll2''and 68% 
They (Ussolve very easily in warm water; a solution which still remains 
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dear at 18° maj deposit an abundanoe of needles at 15°; the liquid is 
very apt to effloresce daring evaporation. The salt is sparingly dissolyed 
by alcohol. (Bonsdorff.) 

Anhydrous. Crystallized, Bonfidorff. 

KCl 74-6 .... 1211 Ka 74-6 .... 11*46 .... 11-34 

4HgCl 541-6 .... 87-89 4HgCl.... 541-6 .... 83-04 .... 8310 

^ 4HO .... 36-0 .... 5-50 .... 556 

KCl,4Hga.... 616-2 .... 10000 +4Aq..... 6522 .... 10000 .... 10000 

The solation of the salt c in water dissolves an additional quantity of 
corrosive sublimate at a boiling heat, and on cooling, or on the addition 
of a small quantity of water^ deposits it again in needles, after which the 
salt c crystallizes out. (Bonsdorff.) 



Mercury and Sodium. 

A. SoDiuM-AMALOAM. — Sodium combines rapidly with mercury at 
ordinary temperatures, the combination being attended with a hissing 
noise and vivid combustion. (Gay-Lussac & Thenard, Reckerckei^ I, 246.) 
A piece of sodium forcibly thrown upon mercury, is thrown out of the 
vessel with explosion, in consequence of the great heat produced* 
(Serullas, Ann. Chim, Fkys. 40, 328.) To form the amalgam, the two 
metals should be triturated together in a dry mortar fitted with a cover, 
and the mixture immersed in rock-oil as soon as the combustion is over. 
(Bottger.) The amalgam has the colour of mercury. When it contains 
80 parts of mercury to 1 part of sodium, it is tolerably hard under the 
file, which wears it away in the form of powder; it exhibits a crystalline, 
laminar fracture. (Lampadius, Kasfn. Arch. 16, 102.) When it contains 
40 parts of mercury, it is still solid, but softer than with 30 parts. 
(Lampadius.) An amalgam containing 60 parts of mercury to 1 part of 
sodium forms a stiff paste at 21°. (Bottger.) 64 parts of mercury and 1 of 
sodium form a compound which exhibits a confused crystalline structure* 
(Gay-Lufisac & Thenard.) 80 parts mercury to 1 sodium : pasty at 21^ 
(Bottger.) 86 mercury to 1 sodium : a mass containing numerous small 
granular crystals. (Gay-Lussac & Thinard.) 100 mercury to 1 sodium: 
viscid, and consisting of a solid and a liquid portion. (Bottger.) 128 
mercury to 1 sodium : liquid. (Gay-Lussac & Thenard.) Sodium -amalgam 
exhibits the same decompositions as potassium-amalgam. It likewise 
amalgamates iron and platinum. (H. Davy.) It decomposes the salts of 
baryta and strontia, and many heavy metallic salts, when a small quantity 
of water is preseqt, the proauct being a compound of mercury with the 
heavy metal. (Bother, J. pr. Chem, 3, 283.) 

B. Hyposulpbitb of Mercuric Oxide and Soda. — Mercuric oxide 
dissolves quickly in aqueous hyposulphite of soda, setting the soda free. 
The liquid has a sweet, metallic taste, and becomes turoid when left to 
itself or when evaporated, even in vacuo, depositing a large quantity of 
cinnabar. (Herschel, Edinh. Phil. J, 2, 154.) Alcohol added to thia 
solution throws down a tenacious mass, which after long standing, deposits 
black sulphide of mercury ; the salt cannot be obtained in the solid state. 
(Rammelsberg, Pogg. 56, 318.) 
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0. Iodide of Mbrcuiiy and Sodium. — Aqneoas iodide of sodium, 
saturated in the cold with iodide of mercury and evaporated oyer oil of 
yitriol in a bell -jar containing air, fields large, sulphur-yellow, rhombic 
prisms, with many secondary fsJces: these crystals deliquesce rapidly 
when exposed to the air. (Bonsdorff, Pogg. 17, 266.) — 199*2 pts. (i At.) 
of iodide of sodium dissolved in a small quantity of water, take up, when 
heated, 695 pts. (a little more than 3 At.) of iodide of mercury; the 
solution, on cooling, deposits a portion of it (probably 1 At.), and when 
evaporated, yields no crystals, but a yellow mass, from which iodide of 
mercury is separated even by trituration, or by cooling. If, for example, 
the inner surface of a basin in which the evaporation has been carried 
almost to dryness, be scratched with a glass rod, iodide of mercury sepa- 
rates at that part, and thence the separation proceeds throughout the 
whole mass. If the evaporated mass be dissolved in a large quantity of 
water, iodide of mercury likewise separates out, probably 1 At., and the 
filtrate, when very slowly evaporated, yields long, very deliquescent 
needles. (Boullay.) This salt is likewise obtained by boiling iodide of 
mercury with aqueous or alcoholic soda, or with carbonate of soda and 
alcohol, or by boiling mercuric or mercurous oxide with aqueous iodide of 
sodium. It is not crystalline ; deliquesces very quickly. (Berthemot.) 

D. Bromide of Mertuby amd Sodium. — Sometimes in needles, 
sometimes in tolerably large rhombic prisms; deliquescent in the air. 
(Bonsdorff.) 

E. Chloride of Mercury and Sodium. A solution of 7 pts. common 
salt in 20 pts. water, takes up 32 pts. corrosive sublimate at 15' 5°, and 
3 pts. more when gently heated ; it then has a specific gravity of 2*14, 
and is in a condition to take up a little more common salt; the whole 
remains dissolved when the liquid cools. If, on the contrary, a still 
larger quantity of corrosive sublimate be dissolved at a higher tempera- 
ture in the saturated solution of common salt, small rhomboidal crystals 
are formed on cooling. (J. Davy.) The mono-acid salt cannot be obtained 
it the crystalline form. (Bonsdorff.) — Bi-acid mlt.'^l. Formed by 
i^tating a saturated solution of common salt with corrosive sublimate, as 
long as any of the latter is dissolved, and leaving the filtrate to evaporate 
spontaneously. (Bonsdorff.) — 2. A solution of equal parts of common 
salt and corrosive sublimate abandoned to spontaneous evaporation, first 
yields crystals of common salt, and afterwards long needles of the double 
salt. (Schindler, Repert. 36, 240. )~ Irregular six-sided needles, united in 
tufts ; permanent in the air. (Bonsdorff.) — The crystals fuse in their 
water of crystallization at 1 00°, and when more strongly heated, boil up 
and give off this water, together with a small quantity of chloride of 
mercury. — They dissolve in 0*33 pts. water at 150""; their solution 
exhibits with alkalis the same precipitations as a solution of corrosive 
sublimate, and gives a white precipitate with spring-water containing 
carbonate of lime. (Schindler.) When the aqueous solution is agitated 
with ether, the latter dissolves out, not the corrosive sublimate alone, but 
the undecom posed double salt, and the solution contains I part of that 
salt in 275 parts of ether. (Lassaigne, Ann, Chim, Phys, 64, 104.) 

Anhydrom, 

NaCl 58-6 .... 17-79 

2HgCl 270-8 .... 82-21 

NaCl,2HgCl 329-4 Z. 100*00 
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CryttaUhsed, fionsdorff. Schindler. 

NaCl 58-6 .... 16-44 .... 16-0 .... 16-10 

2HgCl 270 8 .... 75-98 .... 76-0 .... 75*86 

3HO 27-0 .... 7-58 .... 8-8 .... 7 -73 

NaC.2HgCl + 3 Aq 356-4 ....10000 .... 998 .... 99*69 

F. Amalgam of Potassium and Sodium. — A mixture of equal parts 
of potassinm and sodium agitated with mercury, combines witti it, pro- 
ducing a remarkably vivid incandescence. ^Accum.) An alloy of 1 pt. 
sodium, 10 potassium, and 200 mercury, solidifies in an extremely solid 
mass. (Bottger, «/. pr. Chem, 1, 303.) 



Mercury and Lithium. 

A. Lithium- AMALGAM. — Formed, wben the negative pole of a voltaio 
battery is placed in contact with mercury covered with a strong aqueous 
solution of lithia, into which the positive wire dips. (Mitscherlich, 
Lehrh. 2, 84.) 

B. Chloride op Mercury and Lithium. — There are two double 
chlorides of this nature, one of which crystallizes in needles, which are 
permanent in the air, while the other is deliquescent. (Bonsdorff.) 



Meroury and Barium. 

A. Barium-amalgam. — Obtained by the galvanic process (I, 458; 
III, 133). H. Davy. This amalgam has very little fluidity; becomes 
covered with a grey film on exposure to the air, and decomposes slowly 
in pure water; more quickly in water containing sulphnric acid. 
(Berzelius h Pontin.) — 2. Sodium-amalgam containing 100 parts of 
mercury to 1 part of sodium, when immersed in a saturated solution of 
chloride of barium, is converted, with very feeble evolution of gas, into 
barium-amalgam. The latter is taken out of the liquid as soon as the 
stronger evolution of gas ceases, then dried between bibulous paper, and 
immersed in rock-oil. The amalgam thus prepared has about one and a 
half times the volume of the sodium-amalgam used; it is solid, rough, 
uneven, and may be reduced by pressure between the fingers to a sandy 
paste. When exposed to the air for some time, it Lb converted into 
mercury and carbonate of baryta. When immersed in water, it gives off 
hydrogen gas, and forms baryta-water. In a saturated solution of sal- 
ammoniac it forms a tolerably bulky ammoniacal amalgam. In a 
saturated solution of blue vitriol, the globule of amalgam immediately 
begins to rotate, causing the solution to move in two opposite directions, 
and at the same time sulphate of baryta shoots out m flakes, which 
assume various hues, from the piesence of cuprous oxide and hydratod 
cupric oxide, and look like a growth of moss; the action goes on for 
15 or 20 minutes, by which time the whole of the barium is converted 
into sulphate. (Biittger, J, pr. Chem. 1, 305.) 

B. Sulphide of Mercury and Babium. — Black sulphide of mercury 
is slightly soluble in aqueous sulphide of barium. (Rammebberg, Fugg. 
48, 176.) 
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G. Htpobulpbitb of Mebcurio Oxidb akd Baryta.— Aqueous 
hyposulphite of harjta diasolves mercuric oxide, forming an easily 
decomposihle liquid^ which does not deposit crystals. (Rammelsherg, 
Fogg. 56, 318.) 



D. Iodide of Mercury and Barium. — a. MontMicidf — An aqueous 
solution of iodide of mercury in aqueous iodide of harium, freed by 
cooling and dilution from excess of iodide of mercury, yields yellowish 
crystals, soluble in water. 

b. BirQcid f — ^An aqueous solution of iodide of barium, saturated hot 
with iodide of mercury, deposits part of the latter on cooling; and when 
separated therefrom and evaporated, yields crystals which probably con- 
tain 2 At. iodide of mercury to 1 At. iodide of barium, and from which 
the iodide of mercury separates, both when they are dried by heat and 
when they are dissolved in a larger quantity of water. (P. Boullay.) 

E. Bromide of Mercury and Barium. — Prisms having a strong 
lustre, and deliquescing in the air. (Bonsdorff.) 

F. Chloride of Mercury and Barium. — 20 parts of water saturated 
with 8 '7 parts of crystallized chloride of barium, dissolve J 6 parts of cor- 
rosive sublimate at 15% and 4 parts more when moderately heated. The 
solution has a specific gravity of 1*9, and, on cooling, deposits a small 
number of crystals, which appear to have a cubical form. (J. Davy, Fkil, 
Trans. 1822, 364.) When an aqueous solution of chloride of barium, 
saturated in the cold, is agitated with pulverized corrosive sublimate, then 
filtered, and left to evaporate spontaneously, crystals of corrosive sublimate 
are first deposited, then the crystals of the double chloride, first in rays 
and laminsB, united as in Prehnite, afterwards in small tables, having the 
form of oblique rhombic prisms, whose lateral dihedral angles are equal 
to 95° and 85°. The crystals effloresce in dry air, but are otherwise 
permanent in the air. (Bonsdorfif, Fogg, 17, 130.) 

Anhydrous. 

BaCl 104-0 .... 27-7.'i 

2HgCl 270-8 .... 72-25 

BaCl,2HgCl 374-8 Z 10000 

Bonsdorff. 



> V. 



Crystallized. Rayt. Tablet. 

Baa 1040 .... 26-48 .... 29*49 .... 28-67 

2HgCl 270-8 .... 68-94 .... 64-74 .... 65-73 

2HO 180 .... 4-58 .... 577 ... 5-60 

BaCl,2HgCl + 2Aq 392 8 .... lOOOO Z 100*00 .... 10000 

Mercurt and Strontium. 

A. Strontium- AMALGAM. — 1. Prepared by the galvanic proce88« 
(I, 458 ; III, 167.) H. Davy. — 2. By the same process as for barium- 
amalgam (2) ; but the strontium-amalgam must be speedily removed from 
the solution of chloride of strontium, inasmuch as it decomposes in three 
minutes when immersed in that liquid. It is somewhat viscid. When 
exposed to the air for 6 to 10 hours, it is completely resolved into 
mercury and carbonate of strontia. When immersed in water, it yields 
hydrogen gas and strontia-water. (Bottger.) 
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B. Htposulphite of Mercuric Oxidb and STRONTiA.---Si]iuIar to 
the hypoBulphite of mercuric oxide and baryta. (RammeLsberg.) 

C. Iodide of Mercurt and Btrontiuh. — Strictly analogous to 
iodide of mercury and barium. (Boullay.) Yellowish crystals^ which 
may be obtained by dLssolying iodide of mercury in strontia-water. 
(Berthemot.) 

D. Bromide of Mercurt and Strontium.— a, Mono-acid.^^ 
Crystals soluble in all proportions in water. 

5. Bi-aeid, — 1 At. bromide of strontium dissolved in twice its weight 
of water takes up at 50^, 8 At. of iodide of mercury. The solution, on 
coolinff, deposits 1 At. of bromide of mercury, and when poured off from 
this deposit and evaporated, yields small crystals, containing 2 At. 
bromide of mercury and 1 At. bromide of strontium. When this com- 
pound is digested in water, bromide of mercury remains undissolved, and 
the liquid takes up the salt a, (Ldwig, Ma^. Pharm. 33, 7.) 

£. Chloride of Mercury and Strontium. — Needles, permanent in 
the air, and easily soluble in water. 

Mercurt and Calcium. 

A. Calcium- amalgam. — Prepared from hydrate of lime by the 
galvanic method ^I, 458; 111,181). Liquid. When exposed to the air, 
it becomes coverea with a black film, consisting of lime and mercurous 
oxide [finely divided mercury?]. Under water, it is resolved into 
mercury, lime-water, and hydrogen gas. Does not amalgamate iron, 
(Berzelius & Pontin.) — 2. By immersing potassium or sodium-amalgam 
in a strong solution of chloride of calcium. (Klauer, Ann. Pharm, 10, 89.) 

B. Mercurate of Lime. — Formed by boiling mercuric oxide with 
lime and water, then straining and evaporating. Yellow, transparent 
crystals. (Berthollet, Ann, Chim* 1> 61.) 

C. Hyposulphite of Mercuric Oxide and Lime. — Analogous to 
the hyposulphite of mercuric oxide and baryta. (Rammelsberg.) 

D. Iodide of Mercury and Calcium. — ^Aqueous iodide of calcium, 
saturated at a high temperature with iodide of mercury, deposits part of 
that substance on cooling ; the remaining liquid, when evaporated, yields 
crystals, probably containing 2 At. iodide of mercury with 1 At. iodide 
of calcium ; from these, water separates iodide of mercury, and forms a 
solution, which leaves a yellow mass on evaporation. (P. Boullay.) By 
boiling iodide of mercury with lime and alcohol, yellowish needles are 
obtained. (Berthemot.) 

E. Bromide of Mercury and Calcium. — Aqueous bromide of 
calcium saturated with bromide of mercury, and then evaporated, jrields^ 
first (a), tetrahedrons and octohedrons, which have a strong lustre, are 
permanent in the air, decompose when treated with a small quantity of 
water, but dissolve completely on the application of heat^ and crystallize 
out a^in on cooling; secondly, on further evaporation (6), prisms or 
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needles, which deliqaesce very rapidly even in dry air, and nndouhtedly 
contain a smaller quantity of bromide of mercury. 

F. Chloride op Mercury and Calcium. — a. JBi-acid, — A saturated 
aqueous solution of chloride of calcium, saturated in the cold with corro- 
sive sublimate, yields a heavy, oily liquid, which, when evaporated by 
heat or over sulphuric acid, first yields crystals of the salt b, then, on 
cooling, needles of salt a, which, by solution in water and evaporation at 
30'', are converted into finer crystals. Large rhombic tables, whose 
hiteral dihedral angles are equal to 11 0° and 70°; frequently, also, flat- 
tened, six-sided prisms. They effloresce when dried over sulphuric acid ; 
but deliquesce rapidly in the open air. According to an approximate 
analysis, they contain CaC],2HgCl + 6Aq. 

6. Penta-udd, — 1 . The salt which crystallizes out first in tetrahedrons 
and octohedrons. — 2. A chloride of calcium solution, not completely satu- 
rated with corrosive sublimate, yields, when slowly evaporated at a 
gentle heat in a dry winter atmosphere, large crystals with a great 
number of faces, one of the vertical angles of which is equal to 125°, and 
probably belongs to a cubo-octohedron. — The crystals are transparent, with 
a strong lustre, and tolerably permanent in the air. In water they turn 
white and decompose, the water principally dissolving out chloride of 
calcium; but, on the application of heat, the corrosive sublimate likewise 
dissolves, and the solution, on cooling, first yields crystals of corrosive 
sublimate, and then of the salt 5, whilst a deliquescent salt remains in 
solution. (Bonsdorff.) 

Anhydrmu, 

CaCI 55-4 .... 7-56 

5HgCl 6770 .... 92-44 

CaCl,5HgCl 732-4 ~. 10000 

Bonsdorff. 
Crystallized. {\) (2) 

CaCl 55-4 .... 6-89 .... 642 .... 665 

5HgCl 677-0 .... 84-16 .... 8556 .... 8523 

8H0 72-0 .... 8-95 .... 8-02 .... 8-12 

CaCl,5HgCl + 8Aq 804*4 .... 10000 Z 10000 .... 10000 

Gay-Lns8«c & Th^nard did not succeed^ even with the voltaic battery of the Poly- 
technic School at Paris, in forming any compound of mercury with an eartii-metal. 



Mercury and Magnesium. 

A. Magnesium- AMALGAM. — 1. Magnesium combines with mercury 
only when heated, and forms a solid amalgam, even with large quantities 
of the latter. (Bussy.) — 2. By the galvanic method. (III. 222, 3 and 4.) 
-—3. By covering potassium or sodium-amalgam with solution of sulphate 
of magnesia. (Klauer, Ann, Fharm. 10, 89.) — The amalgam obtained by 
(2), oxidizes slowly in pure water, quickly in acidulated water. (H. 
Davy.) 

B. Iodide op Mercury and Magnesium. — Aqueous iodide of mag- 
nesium, saturated at a high temperature with iodide of mercury, deposits 
a portion of it on cooling; and the remaining liquid yields greenish 
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needles, probably composed of MgI,2HgI ; these cryaialB, when digested 
in water, yield iodide of mercury, and a solution, which probably contains 
MgI,HgI. (Boullay.) 

C. Bromide of Mercury and Magnesium. — The solution of bromide 
of mercury in aqueous bromide of magnesium yields, when eyaporated 
oyer sulphuric acid, first, broad laminse, permanent in the air TMgBr, 
2HgBr?J, and afterwards, yery deliquescent crytals [MgBr,HgBr?]. 
(Bonsdorff.) 

D. Chloride of Mercury and Magnesium. — Aqueous hydrochlorate 
of magnesia, of specific grayity 1 *58, dissolves, especially when gently 
heated, a large quantity of corrusiye sublimate, and forms an oily solu- 
tion, of specific grayity 2*83, which, when cooled, yields a large quantity 
of needles, and on eyaporation, greyish -white, deliquescent crusts. 
(J. Dayy.) — ^A solution of hydrochlorate of magnesia saturated with corro- 
siye sublimate, yields, on gentle eyaporation, first, laminated crystals of 
the salt 6, and then, when poured off from the latter and eyaporated oyer 
sulphuric acid, rhombic crystals of salt a. 

Anhydrotu. Crystallized. Bon^orff. 

MgCl 47-4 .... 25-93 MgCl 474 .... 2002 .... 2033 

HgCl 135-4 .... 7407 HgCl 135-4 .... 5717 .... 57*77 

6HO 540 .... 22-81 .... 2190 

MgCl,HgCl 182-8 .... 100-00 +6Aq 2368 .... 10000 .... 10000 

5. Ter-acid. — Rhombic lamiusB, which, when struck, split into yery 
oblique rhombs, like gypsum; by yery slow eyaporation, the salt is 
obtained in large prisms with numerous faces, similar to the crystals of 
Glauber s salt. The salt is permanent in the air, not undergoing any 
alteration eyen at 60° or 70^ When immersed in water, it becomes 
milky at the first instant, but afterwards dissolyes completely, forming a 
solution which, when left to spontaneous eyaporation, yields the same 
crystals again. (Bonsdorff, Fogg. 17> 133.) 

Anhydrous. Cryttallized. Bonfldorff. 

MgCl 47-4 .... 10-45 MgCl 474 .... 9*51 .... 9-65 

3HgCl 406-2 .... 89-55 3HgCI .... 4062 .... 81*47 .... 8108 

5HO 450 .... 902 .... 9*27 

MgCl,3HgCl 453-6 .... 10000 +5Aq 498*6 .... 10000 .... 10000 



Mercury and Cerium. 

Chloride of Mercury and Cerium. — ^Cubes permanent in the air. 
(Bonsdorff.) 

Mercury and Yttrium. 

Chloride of Mercury and Yttrium. — Cubes which appear to be 
deliquescent. (Bonsdorff.) 

Mercury and Glucinum. 

Chloride of Mercury and Glucinum. — Right rhombic prisms. 
(Bonsdorff.) 
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Mergurt and Aluminum. 

Aluminum-amalgam. — Potassimn-amalgam introdaced into a hole 
bored in a crystal of alum, immediately acquires a rotatory motion which 
lasts for half an hour; at the same timei it takes up a considerable 
quantity of aluminum and becomes more yiscid. (Klaner.) 

Mercury and Zirconium. 

Zirconium- AMALGAM.— When potassium-amalgam, connected with 
the negatiye pole of a yoltaic battery, is placed in contact with zirconia 
slightly moistened and connected with the positive pole, it acquires the 
property of depositing, on immersion in water, a white powder, which 
exhibits the characters of zirconia. (H. Dayy.) 

Mercury and Siucium. 

A. Silicate of Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Silicate. — 
Quadrosilicate of soda gives a white precipitate with mercurous nitrate. — 
It does not precipitate a solution of corrosive sublimate; but the mixed 
solutions yield very small, dark crystals on evaporation, or even without 
evaporation if they are concentrated. (Walcker.) 

B. Mercurous Silicofluoride. — Hg*F,SiF'. — Formed by digesting 
mercurous oxide, recently precipitated and still moist, with hydrofluo- 
silicic acid, which sives it a pale yellow colour ; part of the acid com* 
pound dissolves in the liquid, and separates in small crystals on evapora- 
tion. The salt has a laint metallic taste, dissolves sparingly in pure 
water, more freely in acidulated water; it is precipitatea by hydrochlorio 
acid. (Berzelius.) 

C. Mercuric Silicofluoride. — HgF,SiP*. — By dissolving mercuric 
oxide in hydrofluosilicic acid and evaporating. — Small needles, of a very 
pale yellow colour. — These crystals, when subjected to distillation, yield 
gaseous fluoride of silicium, whereupon the protofluoride of mercury, 
more or less decomposed in the manner already mentioned, volatilizes. 
In contact with water, the crystals are resolved into an <icid solution and 
a basic salt, which is blackened by ammonia, and afterwards restored to a 
lighter colour by water. They dissolve completely in acidulated water, 
forming an acid solution, which, by spontaneous evaporation, can be 
brought only to a syrupy consistence, and does not yield crystals till 
evaporated by heat. (Berzelius, Fogg. 1, 200.) 

Mercury and Tungsten. 

A. TuNGSTATE OF Mercurous Oxide. — Mcrcurous nitrate fonns, 
with tungstate of soda, a yellow precipitate, tasteless at first, but after- 
wards exhibiting a faipt metallic taste; it is insoluble in water, turns 
deep yellow when dried at a strong heat, and yields greenish-yellow 
tnngstic acid when ignited. (Anthon.) — As this salt is insoluble in water, 
it serves for the quantitative estimation of tungstic acid united witb 
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alkalis. The alkali, which perhaps is somewhat in excess, is sataraied 
with nitric acid, till the tangstio acid begins to fall down; the solution is 
then mixed with mercurous nitrate, a little ammonia added for greater 
security, and the precipitate washed and ignited. (Berzelius.) 

Anthon. 

Hg«0 208 .... 63-41 .... 63 

W0» 120 .... 36-59 .... 37 

Hg*0,WO» .... 328 .... 10000 Z. lOO" 

B. TuNGSTATB OP Mercitric Oxide, or Mercuric Tungstate. — 
a. Sesquihasic, — Bj precipitating a boiling solution of corrosive sublimate 
with less than an equivalent quantity of monotungstate of soda. Heavy 
white powder, having a faint metallic taste. Boiling soda-ley converts it 
into red oxide of mercury. It is insoluble in water. Tungstate of soda 
in excess forms, with solution of corrosive sublimate, not a white, but a 
yellow, red, or black precipitate, or all three together ; in the latter case-, 
they may be separated by levigation. The black precipitate, which 
is produced by a large excess of tungstate of soda at a boiling heat, 
appears to consist of oxychloride of mercury. (Anthon.) 

h. Sesqui-acid. — Formed, when a solution of mercuric nitrate, rendered 
as neutral as possible, is precipitated by monotungstate of soda. — White 
powder, insoluble in water. Leaves tangstic acid when ignited. (Anthon, 

£epere, 76, 349.) 

a, Anthon. 

3HgO 324 .... 57-45 .... 560 

2WO» 240 .... 42*55 .... 437 

3HgO,2WO» 564 .... 10000 Z 99-7 

b, Anthon. 

2HgO 216 .... 37-5 .... 38 

3WO> 360 .... 62-5 .... 63 

2HgO,3WO» .... 576 .... 1000 Z loT 



• 



C. Mercurous Sulphotunqstate. — Hg*S,WS'. — Black precipitate* 
(Berzelius.) 

D. Mercuric Sulphotunqstate. — HgS,WS*. — When solutions of 
corrosive sublimate and sulphotungstate of potassium are mixed in equi- 
yalent proportions, orange-yellow flakes are produced, which turn yel- 
lowish brown on drying, yield a deep red powder, and acquire lustre 
under the burnishing steel. The salt, when ignited, yielas sulphur, 
cinnabar, and a residue of bisulphide of tungsten. If the solution of 
corrosive sublimate is in excess, a precipitate is obtained, which soon 
turns white; excess of sulphotungstate of potassium produces a black 
precipitate. If the solution of corrosive sublimate be precipitated by the 
compound of sulphotungstate of potassium with tungstate of potash 
(III. 46), the precipitate has the same yellow colour as the pure salt, but 
takes no polish under the burnisher, and gives off a large quantity of 
sulphurous acid when ignited. (Berzelius.) 

E. Tungstate of Mercuric Oxide and Ammonia. — Bitungstate 
of ammonia mixed with a solution of mercuric nitrate rendered as neutral 
as possible, forms a heavy white precipitate. This precipitate, after 
being dried at 100^, gives off more water and ammonia, at temperatorei' 
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between 200^ and 500°, and leaves a mixture of meroario tnngstate and 
free tungstio acid; for the residoe renders water milky, an effect produced 
odIy bj free tungstic acid. The salt is decomposed bj acids and alkalis^ 
and does not dissolve in water. (Anthon.) 

Affproximate Caleulaiion, Anthon. 

HgO 108 .... 28-20 .... 28-5 

2WO« 240 .... 62-66 .... 624 

NH* 17 .... 4-44 > fl.o 

2HO 18 .... 470 f °^ 

383 .... 10000 Z 99^ 



Mercury and Moltbdenum. 

A. MoLTBDATE OF Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Moltbdate. 
— Molybdate of potash added to a solution of mercury in nitric acid forms 
a white precipitate (yellow, according to Berzelius), soluble in 500 or 600 
parts of water, and decomposed by nitric acid. (Hatchett.) A solution 
of corrosive sublimate is not precipitated by molybdic acid. (Scheele.) 

B. Mercurous Sulphomoltbdate. — Hg%,MoS'. — Mercurous nitrate 
forms with sulphomolybdate of potassium dissolved in water, a black- 
brown precipitate, which, when ignited, is resolved into cinnabar, which 
distils over, and a residue of bisulphide of molybdenum. (Beriellus.) 

C. Mercuric SuLPHOMOLYBDATE.r— HffS,MoS*. — Formed by precipi- 
tating a solution of corrosive sublimate with an alkaliue sulphomolybdate. 
Light brown precipitate, which is not altered by an excess of the potas- 
sium-compound, is soon decomposed and turned white by excess of acid, 
whilst the liauid acquires a blue colour. The precipitate, when dry, 
yields a dark brown powder, and, when subjected to distillation, gives off, 
first sulphur, then cinnabar, and leaves bisulphide of molybdenum. (Ber-* 
zelius, Po^g, 7, 277.) 

D. Mercurous Persulphomoltbdate. — Hg*S,MoS*. — Red brown 
precipitate. (Berzelius.) 

E. Mercuric Persulphomoltbdate. — HgS, MoS\ — Red precipitate. 
(Berzelius.) 

Mercury and Vanadium. 

A. Vanaditb of Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric Vanadite. — 
Ammonia added to a mixture of corrosive sublimate and a salt of vanadio 
oxide, throws down a mixture of mercuric vanadite and white precipitate, 
which, when heated to redness, leaves vanadic oxide, with a small quan- 
tity of mercuric oxide; from this precipitate, the vanadic oxide may be 
precipitated by carbonate of ammonia. This is the most accurate method 
of precipitating vanadium from its solutions, and determining it quantita- 
tively. (Berzehus, Lekrb,) 

B. Vanadiatb op Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Vanadiatb. — 
a. Mono-acid. — Mercurous nitrate forms with monovanadiate of ammonia 
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a milky liquid of a dark yellow colour, which, after a while, depodits a 
small quantity of solid matter, aud is converted into a clear, deep yellow 
solution. — b. BivanadicUe, — Bivanadiate of ammonia added to a solution 
of mercury, immediately throws down an orange-yellow precipitate.. 
(Berzelius.) 

C. Vanadiate op Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric Vanadiate. — 
a. M<ynovanadiate, — A lemon-yellow precipitate is formed by double de- 
eomposition; but the liquid remains yellow, inasmuch as the salt is 
slightly soluble in water. It fuses and crystallizes on cooling; is but 
imperfectly decomposed by ignition, a large proportion of mercuric oxide 
still remaining with it; but when it is ignited with carbonate of soda, the 
whole of the mercury is given off. — 6. Bivanadiate, — Yellow, soluble in 
water, and not precipitated from the solution by alcohol. (Berzelius.) 



Mercury and Chromium. 

A. Chromatb of Mercurous Oxide, or Mrrcurous Chromate. — 
a. Banc, — Formed by precipitating mercurous nitrate with chromate of 
potash. (IV. 144.) The presence of nitrous acid prevents the precipita^ 
tion by converting the chromic acid into chromic oxide. If an excess of 
nitric acid is present, part of the chromic acid likewise acts upon the 
mercurous oxide in such a manner as to form mercuric oxide and nitrate 
of chromic oxide, the liquid acquiring an amethyst colour; on further 
addition of mercurous nitrate, however, the whole of the chromium is 
precipitated in the form of mercurous chromate. ( Vanquelin, Marx, Schw. 
W, 107.} 

Brignt red powder, exhibiting a colour intermediate between brick-red 
and scarlet. Turns black when exposed to light. At a red heat, it is 
resolved into oxygen ffas, vapour of mercury, and chromic oxide. (Yau- 
quelin, Godon de St. Menin, A. GrM. 5, 598.) Ammonia converts it into 
a black powder, which, together with the mercurous oxide, contains about 
half the chromium in the form of chromic oxide. Hydrochloric acid 
resolves it int<» calomel and chromic acid. It is slightly soluble in nitric 
acid. (Hayes.) It dissolves very sparingly in cold water, more freely in 
boiling water, partly in the form of mercuric salt. (H. Rose, Pogg, 53, 124.) 
It is slightly soluble in aqueous hydrochlorat^ and nitrate of ammonia. 
(Brett.) 

Godon. Gm. 

16Hg 1600 .... 80-97 .... 800 .... 79-86 



90 72 .... 3-64 } • ^'^^ 



.... 



80 64 .... 3-24 

90 72 .... 3-64 

3Cf^0» 240 .... 12 15 .... 12-6 1232 

4UgK),3CrO> .... 1976 .... 100*00 .... 98-69 

In both analyses, the salt was decomposed by &ti]Iation; in Gmelin*s 
analysis, the oxygen was determined by measure; the loss arose from 
small quantities of water and nitric acid. 

5 6. Nevlral. — The precipitate a, when boiled with nitric acid, is 
converted into a crystalline powder, which is the neutral chromate. The 
same compound is also formed when corrosive sublimate or mercuric 
nitrate is added to a solution of the compound of chromate of potash with 
cyanide of mercury, 2(KO,CrO') + 3HgCy, a small quantity of nitric 
acid being added, just sufficient to dissolve the precipitate, and the solu- 
VOL. yi. I 
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tion boated almost to the boiling point; the salt then separatee, on cooling, 
in the foim of a fine red oiystalline powder. The whole of the mercury 
in this salt is precipitated, by hydrochloric acid from Its solation in nitrie 
acid. Ammonia and potash form Uack precipitates with it. 

Darbjr. 

Hg»0 208-0 .... 80-0 

CrO« 62-6 .... 200 .... 191 to 19'5 

Hg>0,CrO».... 260-0 Z. 1000 
(Darby, Chem. Soe. Qu. J. I., 24.) IT 

B. Chromate of Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric Curomate. — 
Monochromate of potash forms with mercuric nitrate and corrosive sub- 
limate (not with bromide of mercniy, according to Caillot), a precipitate 
having the colour of the basic mercurous salt, and the liquid takes up 
bichromate of potash. It dissolves in excess of the nitrate and hydro- 
chlorate of mercuric oxide, most easily in the latter, forming a yellow 
solution. (Gm.) 

1 C. Bichromate of Ammonia with Protochloride of Mer- 
cury. — ^When equivalent quantities of bichromate of ammonia and corro- 
sive sublimate are dissolved in water and the liquid evaporated, deep red 
ciystals are obtained, having the following composition. (Darby.) 

Darby. 

NH» 17-0 6-63 

2CrO» 1040 .... 40-56 .... 40*4 to 408 

Hga 135-4 .... 52-81 

_ . . • ^ . 

NH»,2CrO»+HgCl .... 2564 .... 10000 

Messrs. Richmond and Abel, who have lately examined this salt^ 
(Chem. Soc. Qu, J. 3, 202), find that it contains, not NH',2CrO* but 
X^HH}, 2CrO', and that its composition varies according to the strength of 
the solation from which it crystallizes. About equal weights of bichro- 
mate of ammonia (NH^O,2CrO') and corrosive sublimate were dissolved 
together in a rather large quantity of water, and the solution aUowed to 
cool, whereupon a portion of the protochloride of mercury separated out 
and was removed. The solution was then evaporated down just suffi- 
ciently to cause the formation of a few crystals on cooling. These 
crystals were beautiful, large, six-sided prisms, of a splendid red colour; 
they were dried on blotting paper, and afterwards in vacuo over sulphuric 
acid. On further evaporation, the liquid yielded a second crop of crystals, 
having the same appearance as the first; and the mother-liquor, when still 
further evaporated, yielded more crystals, much resembling the former, 
but rather more inchned to the needle shape. The product of the first 
and second crystallizations gave, on analysis, results agreeing with the 
formula NH*0,2CrO» + HgCl + Aq.; that of the third, 3(NH*0,2CrO'), 
HgCl. 

lit and 2nd Cry»ttdUzaiion», Richmond & Abel« 

2CrO» 1040 .... 37-96 .... 37-9 to 3819 

Hg 100-0 .... 36-39 .... 96-2 „ 36-49 

CI 35-5 .... 12-92 

N 14-0 .... 5-09 

6H 5-0 .... 1-82 .... 1-83 „ 1'87 

20(ai water) 16-0 .... 582 

NHH>,2CrO>+HgCl4-Aq 274 5 .... 10000 
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3rdf OryitaOhaiion* Richmond & Ab«L 

6CrO». 312-0 .... 69-44 .... 59-43 to 59-52 

Hg 100-0 .... 18-99 .... 18-90 „ 1891 

3NH» 51-0 .... 9-69 

3HO 270 .... 5-13 

CI 35-5 .... 6-75 

3(NH*0»2CrO») + HgCl 525-5 .... 10000 

Mr. Darby's salt appears to haye contained an excess of corrosive 
sublimate. 

D. MONOOHBOMATE OF PoTASH WITH PrOTOCHLOBIDE OF MbRCURY. 

—1. When a solution of monochromate of potash is mixed with corrosive 
sublimate, a brick-red precipitate is formed, consisting of mercuric chro- 
mate, B ; and on evaporating the solution filtered from that precipitate, 
smaR crystals are formed, of a pale red colour, which readily dissolve in 
water, yielding a yellow solution. — 2. The same salt is also formed on 
mixing equivalent quantities of chromate of potash and chloride of mer- 
cury, or 2 equivalents of the former to 1 equivalent of the latter, and 
adaing just sufficient hydrochloric acid to dissolve the precipitate formed 
on mixing the solutions. (Darby.) 

Darby. 

KO 47-2 .... 12-76 .... 13-3 ... 121 

CrO» 52-0 .... 14-05 .... 133 .... 134 

2Hg 2000 .... 54-05 .... .... 512 

2C1 70-8 .... 1914 .... 21-3 .... 211 

K0,CrO» + 2HgCl .... 3700 !I 100-00 ~.. .... 97-8 

E. Bichromate of Potash wrrn Protochloride of Mercurt. — 
On evaporating a solution containing equivalent quantities of bichromate 
of potash and corrosive sublimate, this double salt is obtained in beautiful 
red-pointed crystals, which are anhydrous. (Darby.) 

Darby. 

KO 47-2 .... 16-48 

2CrO» 1040 .... 36-28 .... 34*55 

Hg 100-0 .... 34-89 .... 36-60 

CI 35-4 .... 12-35 .... 14-80 

KO,2CrO» + HgCl 2866 Z, 100*00 

The excess of chlorine is accounted for by a portion of the chromic 
sold being precipitated, and not entirely re-dissolved even by hot nitric 
acid. (Darby.) IT 



Mercurt and Manganese. 

A. MANGANBSE-AMAU}AM.-»Sodium-amalgam, immersed in a strong 
solution of chloride of manganese, evolves hydrogen f^, takes up a con- 
siderable quantity of manganese, and is converted mto a viscid mass, 
having an uneven, blackish surface. When freed from the watery liquid 
by pressure between bibulous paper, and then heated in the air, it iissumes 
a saooession of tints like steel; gives off mercury, and is converted into 
a stiff paste ; and finally leaves a residue of brown manganoso-manganic 
oxide. The unalgam, when immersed in water, liberates bubbles of 
hydrogen gas, — ^more rapidly in acidulated water; if it be then touched 

I 2 
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with a platinam wire, the elrolotioii of gas becomes violent. (Bottger, 
J. pr. Chem. 12, 350.) In a strong solation of manganous sulphate, 
sodiam-amalgam causes an evolution of hydrogen gas, and separates 
manganous oxide. (Bbttger, J. pr. Chem, 8. 283.) 

Permanganate of potaah girei no precipitate with eolation of ooirosiTe snblimate. 
(Fromherj.) 

B. Bromide op Mbrcury and Makoaxesb. — Light red prisms, which 
soon become moist, even in tolerably dry air. (Bonsdorff.) 

C. Chloride of Mercury and Manganese. — Aqueous chloride of 
manganese, saturated with corrosive snblimate, and evaporated over- 
sulphuric acid in a chamber containing lur, deposits corrosive sublimate 
at first, and afterwards yields large, transparent, light red, right rhombic 
prisms. Fig, 65, without the ^-face, i : ^=SG\° to TO*', vf : u about = 
114**; also prisms with 6, 8, and 10 sides [perhaps Fig. T4. V\, The crys- 
tals effloresce in the evaporating chamber, but are permanent in tolerably 
dry air, and deliquesce rapidly in moist air. (Bonsdorff.) 

Anhydrout. CryttaUixed. Bonsdorff. 

MnCI 63-4 .... 31-89 MnQ 63-4 .... 2700 .... 26-15 

HgCl 135-4 .... 6811 HgCl 135-4 .... 5767 .... 5760 

4H0 360 .... 15-33 .... 16-25 

MnCl,HgCL. 198-8 .... 100*00 +4Aq 2348 .... 10000 .... 10000 



Mercury and Arsenic. 

A. Amalgam of Arsenic. — ^When pounded arsenic is heated over a 
fire with mercury, and the mixture stirred, a grey compound is obtained^ 
containing 5 pts. mercury and 1 pt. arsenic. (Beryman.) — Dranty 
(«/. Okim, mid, 12, 630) sublimes in a tube an intimate mixture of mer- 
curic oxide, arsenious acid, and charcoal. According to Lassaigne, how- 
ever {ihid,)y this process does not yield the amalgam, but a mixture 
of mercury, metallic arsenic, and arsenious acid. — Sodium-amalgam^ 
placed in contact with moistened arsenious acid, becomes heated imme- 
diately, and separates arsenic in the form of a black-brown film, but does 
not take any of it up. (B5ttger.) 

B. Arsenite of Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Arsenite.— 
Aqueous arsenious acid and arsenite of potash yield, with mercurousf 
nitrate, a white precipitate, soluble in nitric acid. — If the arsenite of 
potash has been obtained by decomposing arsenite of baryta with sulphate 
of potash, it forms, with mercurous nitrate, a permanent white precipi- 
tate; but aqueous potash, saturated at a boiling heat with arsenious acid, 
and freed from an excess of that substance by cooling, yields a white 

Erecipitate, which soon turns grey, and blackens on the application of 
eat. (Simon, Pogg. 40, 442.) — ^Can the arsenite of potash prepared by 
the latter process also contain carbonate ? — The same salt is obtained by 
digesting mercuiy with arsenious acid. (Berzelius.) 

G. Arsenite of Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric Arsenite. — Arseni- 
ous acid, added to mercuric nitrate, throws down a white powder which 
dissolves in arsenite of potash, forming a brownish solution, and likewise 
in nitric acid. 
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D. Arseniate of Meucurous Oxide, or Mercurous Arsbniate.— 
a. Bibasic, — Mercurous nitrate, dropped into a concentrated solution of 
arsenic-acid, forms a white precipitate, which at first re-dissolves in the 
excess of arsenic acid, but becomes permanent on the addition of a larger 
quantity of the mercurial solution. It remains whit« during washins^, 
but becomes red when dry. — 2. When arsenic acid or arseniate of soda is 
added to the mercurous solution, a white compound of mercurous arseniate 
with mercurous nitrate, is first precipitatea ; but it soon turns yellow, 
then red, and ultimately assumes the purple-red tint of pure mercurous 
arseniate, the change being greatly accelerated by heat. — ^When the salt 
prepared according to (1) or (2), is dissolved in warm nitric acid, and the 
acid gradually neutralized with ammonia, a black precipitate is produced, 
which turns red when continuously heated. (Simon.) 

Sometimes brown-red, sometimes purple-red; composed of fine needles. 
When dried at 100°, and afterwards more strongly heated, it evolves a 
email quantity of water of crystallization, afterwards gives off mercury, 
.and leaves yellow mercuric arseniate, which, at a higher temperature, is 
resolved into mercury, arsenious acid, and oxygen gas. With cold con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid, it yields a solution of arsenious acid and a 
•residue of calomel, which is resolved, by boiling, into mercury and soluble 
corrosive sublimate. The salt is converted into mercuric arseniate by 
boiling with nitric acid, but dissolves unchanged in that acid when cold, 
and is precipitated from the solution by ammonia. Dissolves very 
sparingly in aqueous nitrate of ammonia, from which it separates on 
evaporation, with a fine red colour and crystalline structure. Quite 
insoluble in water, acetic acid, and ammonia. (Simon, Fogg, 41, 424.) 





Anhjfdrotu. 


Simon. 




Crystallized, 


Simon. 


2Hg*0 


.... 416 .... 78-34 


.... 80-1 


2Hg'0 


416 .... 75-77 


.... 77-25 


A»0» 


.... 115 ... 21-66 


.... 19-9 


AsO*.... 
2HO.... 


115 .... 20-95 
18 .... 3-28 


.... 19-20 



2Hg«0,ABO».. 531 ,...100-00 .... 100.0 



-t-2Aq. 549 ...100-00 



h, M<mobasie.-^-¥omed by boiling mercuric oxide, or salt a, to dry- 
ness, with aqueous arsenic acid, trituratine the white mass when cold with 
water, washing the powder, and drying it in the water-bath, by which 
the whole of the water is expelled. — ^White, not crystalline. — ^At a red 
heat, it gives off mercury, and is converted into mercuric arseniate, which 
then undergoes further decomposition. By careful addition of potash, it 
is converted into salt a. With hydrochloric acid, and with boiling nitrio 
acid, it behaves like the salt a. Dissolves less abundantly than the latter 
in cold nitric acid, aud on the application of heat and the gradual addition 
of ammonia, it is precipitated from the solution in the form of the salt a. 
Insoluble in water, acetic acid, and alcohol. (Simon.) 

Simon. 

Hg»0 208 .... 64-4 .... 62-66 

AsO* 115 .... 35-6 .... 37-34 



HgH),AsO> 



323 



1000 



10000 



E. Arseniate of Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric Arseniate. — 
Arsenic acid forms with mercuric nitrate, and arseniate of soda forms 
with solution of corrosive sublimate, a yellow precipitate, soluble in 
axsenio acid and in nitric acid. Yellow mercuric arseniate is also 
obtained by heating mercury with dry arsenic acid, the action being 
attended with evolution of arsenious acid. (Bergman.) 
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F. Mbrcurous StTLPHARSENiTB. — 2Hg%,AaS'. — Fonned by pre- 
cipitating mercurons nitrate with a saturated solution of orpiment in 
aqueous sulphide of sodium. Black precipitate. When heated, it 
decrepitates violently, gives off mercury, and then sublimes in the form 
of G, a. (Berzelius.) 

G. Mercitrtc Sulpharsenitb. — a, Bihanc, — 2HgS,A8S^ — Formed 
by the sublimation of F. Dark coloured, nearly black; shining, opaque; 
forms a dark red powder. (Berxelius.) 

h, i/o92o^(mc.— HgS,AsS'.<^-Formed by precipitating corrosive sub- 
limate. The solution of corrosive sublimate must not be in excess, 
otherwise it will decompose the precipitate, and turn it white. Orange- 
yellow flakes, which become dark brown and deep yellow after drying. 
When heated, it fuses and sublimes without decomposition, forming a 
translucent yellowish mass, having the metallic lustre and a grey colour 
on the oblique fracture, and bkewise yielding a yellow powder. 
(Berzelius, Pogg. 7, 149.) 

H. Merourovb Sulfharseniate. — 2Hg*S,AsS*. — ^Formed by pre- 
cipitating a mercurous salt. The black precipitate, when heated, gives 
off mercury with violent decrepitation, and then sublimes in the form of 
the salt I. 

I. Mercuric Sulfharseniate. — 2HgS,AsS'. — 1. Bysublimationof H. 
— 2. Both bibasic and terbasic sulpharseniate of sodium form, with mer- 
curic salts, a deep yellow precipitate, which sublimes without decom- 
position. The sublimate is black, shining, and yields a dingy red 
powder. (Berzelius, Pogg. 7, 29.) 



K. Chlorarsenide OP Mercury.— a. Hg*As,3HgCl, or As,3Hg*Cl. 
—The precipitate which arseuiuretted hydrogen gas produces in a solution 
of corrosive sublimate. It must be washed with cold water, and quickly 
dried in vacuo. Brownish yellow. When heated in a glass tube, it gives 
off arsenic and calomel, without evolution of gas, and forms an orange- 
white sublimate, probably consisting of the undecomposed compound. If 
kept under a large quantity of water, after being washed, it turns black, 
and is finally resolved into globules of mercury, while the water takes up 
hydrochloric acid and arsenious acid : 

Hg«, A8,C1« + 3HO = 6Hg + A«0« + 3HC1. 

It is therefore necessary, in passing the arsenuiretted hydrogen through 
the solution of corrosive sublimate, to leave a portion of the latter unpre- 
cipitated ; by this precaution, the precipitate is preserved from decom- 
position. Tnis compound is converted into calomel by immersion in 
slightly- warmed nitric acid* (H. Rose, Pogg, 51, 423.) 

H. Rose. 

6Hg 6000 .... 76-8 .... 7680 

A% 750 .... 9-6 

3C1 106-2 .... 13-6 .... 13-13 

Hg»Ai,3HgCl.... 781-2 .... 1000 

6. Hg*As,2HgCl, or As, 2Hg^Cl.— Berielius (Schw, 21, 339), by 
heating arsenic with calomel, obtained a small quantity of terchloride of 
arsenic, and a brown-red, partly-transparent sublimate, which yielded a 
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yellow poTrder^ and contained meroary, arsenic, and chlorine.^This 
compound is formed by heating an intimate mixture of 1 pt. arsenic and 
8 pts. calomel in a flask immersed in a sand-bath, till the greater part is 
sublimed. At the bottom of the flask there remains a hard, reddish 
yellow mass, containing globules of mercury ; the sublimate consists of 
three substances, viz., a yellow or reddish yellow, hard, compact maas, of 
variable composition, on which there rest small, opaque, brown, dendritic 
crystals of the following compound c, and larger hyacinth-red crystals 
of the compound b, now under consideration. 

The reddish yellow powder of this compound blackens very slowly 
when exposed to sun-light. When heated, it partly volatilizes undecom- 
posed, and is partly resolved into mercury, arsenic, and terchloride of 
arsenic: 

3(Hg^, A8,as) = 12Hg + As + 2A8C]s. 

Under water, especially if boiling, it is completely converted into mercury, 
arsenic, and a solution of arsenious and hydrochloric acid. 

^(Ug*,AB,CP) + 6H0 = 12Hg + Ab + 2AbOS + 6Ha 

Corrosive sublimate heated with arsenic likewise yields a brown-red 
sublimate, but a large quantity of terchloride of arsenic is likewise formed. 

(Capitaine.) 

Capitame. 

4Hg 4000 .... 73-29 .... 68—70—71—73—75 

As 750 .... 13-74 

201 70-8 .... 12-97 .... 12—14 

HgSAfl,2HgCl 545-8 .... 100*00 

From the various results obtained in the analysis of difierent samples 
of this compound, Capitaine concludes that it was mixed with variable, 
quantities of the compound e. 

t. HgA8,HgCl, or As,Hg'Cl. — Obtained as a sublimate, together 
with 5, in brown, dendritic crystals. The yellow powder of this com- 
pound, when exposed to sunlight, even in a dry space exhausted of air, 
becomes greenisn in a few seconds, afterwards darker, and finally black* 
When heated, it behaves like 6, being but partially decomposed into 
mercury, arsenic, and terchloride of arsenic : 

3(Hg3,ABa) ^ 6Hg + 2 Afl + AbCI*. 

It is also decomposed like h by immersion in water. 

3(Hg3, AsCI) + 3H0 = 6Hg + 2Afl + AsO* + 3HCL 

(Capitaine, J, Pharm, 25, 559; also J, pr, Che/a. 18, 422.) 

Capitaine. 

2Hg 2000 .... 64-43 .... 64-11 to 65*18 

As 750 .... 2416 .... 23-50 „ 22-93 

CI 35-4 .... 11-41 .... 11-76 ., 11-89 

UgAa^HgCl .... 310-4 .... lOOOO Z 9937 „ 100*00 

L. NiTRo-ARSBNiATB OF Mbrcdrovb Oxidb. — 1. When a solution 
of bibasic mercurous arseniate in toleraMy strong nitric acid is covered 
with an equal volume of water, aqueous ammonia poured upon that, and 
the whole left to stand quietly for some time, the double salt is deposited 
in white warty masses and needles. If the liquids are mixed too 
suddenly, the product becomes mixed with a large quantity, of grey 
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powder, and likewise with bibasio meroarons araeniate.-— 2. On ^radaally 
adding; to a wann solution of bibasic mercuroas arseniate in nitric acid— - 
the liqnid being agitated all the while — snch a quantity of ammonia that 
the bibasic mercuroas arseniate shall be just on the point of falling down, 
and then leaving the solution to cool, this compound is obtained in warty 
masses, but not in needles. — 3. The compound is also obtained in the 
form of a white powder, on adding a very small quantity of arsenic acid 
to a solution of mercuroas nitrate. If too much arsenic be used, the pre- 
cipitate turns yellow or orange. Yellowish white, warty or needle- 
shaped. Gives off nitrous acid when heated either alone or with oil of 
vitriol. From its solution in nitric acid, ammonia added in proper pro- 
portion throws down bibasic mercurous arseniate. (Simon, Pogg, 41,424.) 

ApproKhnaie CdlcuUttion. Simon. 

3Hg«0 624 .... 78-69 .... 80-24 

AsO* 115 .... 14-50 .... 13-34 « 

N0» 54 .... 6-81 



• ••» 



2Hg«O,A8O» + Hr0,NO» 793 .... 100 00 

Mercurt and Antimony. 

A. Antimonial Amalgam. — Merouiy does not act upon antimony at 
ordinary temperatures; combination tases place, however, on pouring 
3 parts of heated mercury on 1 part of melted antimony, and triturating the 
two together for a few minutes. The amalgam is soft, and when triturated 
for some time in the air, or when agitated with water, gives up its anti- 
mony in the form of a black powder. (Wallerius, Phynsehe Chemie, 
2, 1, 84.) The amalgam may also be formed by triturating 2 parts of 
antimony in a mortar with a small quantity of hydrochloric acid, and 
gradually dropping in 1 part of mercury, continuing the friction all the 
while. (Rudolfi, ibid, 85.) When sodium-amalgam is immersed in a 
saturated solution of tartar-emetic, hydrogen gas I antimoniuretted 91 is 
evolved, having a peculiar odour, and burniug with a dazzling white 
flame, and the antimony is separate in blackish grey, metallic scales, 
without uniting with the mercury. (Bbttger.) 

B. Antimoniatb op Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Anti- 
MONiATE. — Antimoniate of potash forms, with mercurous nitrate, an 
orange-yellow precipitate, insoluble in water. Hence mercuroas nitmte 
may be used for the determination of antimonic acid when combined 
with alkalis, in the same manner as for tungstic acid (p. 111). (Berzelius.) 

C. Antimoniate op Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric Antimoniate. 
— 1. When 1 part of antimony is heated with 8 parts of mercuric oxide, 
the mass glows; metallic mercury distils over; and this salt is produced in 
the form of a dark olive-green powder, which sustains a moderate red 
heat without alteration, but, when more strongly heated, is decomposed, 
yielding oxygen gas and vapour of mercury, together with a residue of 
antimony, and afterwards of antimonions acid. Tnis compound is scarcely 
attacked by alkalis, and by the greater number of acids, even sulphone 
acid acting on it but slowly. The small quantity which dissolves in 
boiling hydrochloric acid is thrown down in the form of a light green 
precipitate by ammonia. — 2. Aqueous antimoniate of potash forms an 
orange-yellow precipitate with mercuric salts. 
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D. Mbrcorous SuLPU\NTi.>iONiATB.^3Hg%SbS'.— Scblippe's salt 
added in any proportion to merouroua salts forms a blaok precipitate. 
(Rammelsberg.) 

E. Mbrccjric SiTLPHANTiMO?JiATB. — 3HgS,SbS'. — Formed by gra- 
dually adding a solution of corrosive sublimate to a solution of Schlippe*s 
salt, so that the latter remains in excess. Dark orange-coloured pre* 
cipitate, becoming brown when dried. (Rjimmelsberg, Pogg. S% 229.) 

When a solution of Sohlippe's salt is precipitated with a large excess 
of solution of corrosive sublimate, or when the precipitate E is heated 
with that solution, a white substance is formed containing (3HgS, SbS') 
+ SHgCl + SHgO. — This substance, when heated in a retort, assumes 
a dark colour, gives off sulphurous acid, then mercury and terchioride 
of antimony, and leaves black sulphide of mercury, which ultimately 
sublimes. 

2[(3HgS,SbS*) + 3HgCl + SHgO] = 3S0» + 2SbCP + 5Hg + ISHgS. 

Caustic potash immediately blackens the white compound by converting 
it into pure sulphide of mercury, and taking up antimonic acid (which 
may be precipitated by nitric acid) together with chlorine. [Is not the 
sulphide of mercury mixed with red oxide? for: 

(3HgS,SbS') + 3Hg€l + 3Hg0 + 4KO =8HgS + HgO + KO^SbO^ + 3Ka.] 

Simple acids act but slightly on the white compound ; but aqua-regia 
dissolves it easily. (Rammelsberg.) 













Rammelsberg. 


9Hg 


9000 


•••• 


69-92 


• •■• 


70-22 


Sb 


129-0 


• ••• 


10-02 


• ••• 


9-60 


8S 


128-0 


• ■»• 


9 95 


• ••• 


9-68 


3C1 


106-2 
240 


• ••• 

• ••• 


8-25 
1-86 


•••• 


8*99 


30 


1*51 







1287-2 .... 100*00 .... 100-00 



Mercury and Tellurium. 



A. Tellurium-amalgam. — Tin-white and granular. (Klaproth, Ber- 
Eelins.) 

B. Tellurite of Merourous Oxide, or M ercurous Tellurite. — 
Deep yellow precipitate, which becomes brown after a while, and when 
exposed to the air, is converted into mercuric tellurite. (Berzelius.) 

0. Tellurite op Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric Tellurite. — 
This salt, when formed by double decomposition, forms with the liquid 
a white milk, from which it does not separate. (Berzelius.) 

D. Tellurate op Mercurous Oxide, or Mbrcurous Telluratb. 
—Finely pounded crystallized mercurous nitrate, immersed in an aqueous 
solution of monotellurate of potash, forms a dark yellowish brown preci- 
pitate. When a solution of mercurous nitrate is precipitated by tellurate 
of potash, the precipitate is likewise yellowish brown, but is soon turned 
pale yellow by the action of the free acid in the mercurous solution, 
being probably converted into bUelluraU of mercurous oxide. 
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E. Tblluratb op Mercuric Oxidb, or Hsrcvric TEXxvmATs. — 
Bulky white flakee. (Berielias.) 

F. Mbrcurous Sulphotellurite. — dHg*S,TeS*. — The dark brown 
precipitate, when heated, gives off mereurj with a hiasing noiae, and is 
converted into the following componnd. 

0. Mbrcurio Sulphotrlluritb, — 3HgS,TeS'. — Yellowiah brown. 
When atrongly heated, it gives off sulphur, and then sublimes in the 
form of a dark grey mixture of sulphur and telluride of mercury, which 
yields a blackish grey powder. (Berselius.) 



Mbucurt and Bismuth. 

BiSMUTn-AM A LG AM. —Mercury quickens bismuth eren at ordinary 
temperatures; but the amalgam is more speedily formed by pouring 
2 parts of hot mercury into 1 part of melted bismuth. The amalgam, 
which is soft at first, gradually becomes crystal! o-granuUr. Sodium- 
amalgam in contact with moist mononitrate of bismuth-oxide, or immersed 
in a solution of bismuth- nitrate, forms a compact amalgam with evolution 
of hydrogen, and separation of black pulverulent bismuth. (Bottger.) — 
A small quantity of bismuth takes away but little of the fluidity of 
mercury, and is therefore used for adulterating that metal; according to 
Lucas, however {N. Tr, 10. 1, 195), mercury adulterated with only 
tttVtt V^^ ^^ bismuth forms a black powder when agitated in the air. 
1 part of bismuth dissolved even in 1,200,000 parts of mercury may be 
detected by the addition of potassium-amalgam and water, the bismuth 
being then raised by the galvanic action in the form of a black powder, 
and attaching itself to the sides of the vessel. (Serullas, Ann, Chim. 
Phyi. 34, 102.) 



Mercury and Zinc. 

Zinc-am ALOAM. — When sine-filings are triturated with mercury, at 
ordinary temperatures, combination takes place slowly; at a higher 
temperature, still somewhat under the boiling point of mercury, the 
metals combine easily, and still more readily when mercury is mixed 
with melted zinc. A bar of zinc, immersed to half its length in mercury 
for ten days, becomes pointed at bottom, and covered, especially on the 
upper part of the immersed end, with six-sided tables of the amalgam. 
(Daniell.) — When zinc is placed in contact with mercury and a dilute 
acid, a galvanic action is set up (I, 348), and the zinc becomes covered 
with mercury, which then penetrates into the interior, and converts the 
whole of the metal into an amalgam. As soon as the sine is com- 
pletely covered with mercury, the evolution of hydrogen ceases ; but it 
begins again on bringing the amalgam in contact with iron, copper, 
or platinum, to which metals the mercury is then transferred. (Ddbe- 
leiner, Sckw, 17, 238.) — Sodium-amalgam immersed in a concentrated 
solution of sulphate of zinc, forms a viscid amalgam of zinc. (B5ttger.) 

The amalgam is usually prepared by cooling melted zinc to as low 
a temperature as it will bear without solidifying, and then pouring in 
the mercury in a fine stream, keeping the liquid constantly stirred. If 
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thiB precaution be neglected, part of the mercnry ib conyerted into 
Tapour^ sometimes throwing the melted metal about. 

8 pts. zinc to 1 pt. mercury : very brittle. 

1 pt. zinc and 4 or 5 pts. mercury form the amalgam for Higgins 
and Adams's electrical machine ; it is brittle and pulverulent. 

1 pt. zinc to 6 pts. mercury: tin-white, granular, brittle; fuses at 
the boiling point of olive-oil, but does not give off mercury till raised 
to a higher temperature. At a dull red heat, it decrepitates strongly ; 
at a stronger red heat, it bums with great brilliancy. It is permanent in 
dry air. Cold dilute nitric acid decomposes it readily, and leaves the 
mercury unaltered till all the zinc is dissolved. Dilute sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acid act on it but slowly. Ammonia and sal-ammoniac 
uso dissolve out the zinc very slowly, and form water. Zinc-amalgam 
immersed in the solution of a neutral salt of chromium, uranium, man- 
ganese, or iron, merely throws down the oxide ; but from neutral solu- 
tions of cobalt, nickel, and copper, it precipitates the metal, which then 
combines with the mercnry. (Damonr, Ann. Mines. S 3er. 15, 41; also 
J. pr. Chem. 17, 345.) 

From an amalgam richer in mercury, six-sided laminae containing 2 
pts. zinc and 5 mercury, separate out on cooling. The portion which 
remains liquid is a solution of zinc in excess of mercury. 1 pt. of zinc 
dissolved in 8000 pts. of mercury may be detected by the black powder 
which forms on the surface when the mercury is agitated in the air. 
(Lucas.) 

Zinc-amalgam immersed in caustic potash liberates pure hydrogen 
gas. (Blschof, Kcutn, Arch. 1, 193.) — When zinc-amalgam is immersed 
in aqueous protochloride of iron, and a crystal of a nitrate placed upon 
it, a black spot is gradually formed on the amalgam, consisting of 
reduced iron, which is immediately taken up by the mercnry. The 
presence of a nitrate is essential to the production of this effect ; chlorates 
and other salts do not act in the same manner. (Runge, Po^ff. 9, 479.) 

Y Joule {Chem, Gaz. 1850, 339), obtains an amalgam having the 
composition Zn'Hg by dissolving zinc in mercury, and forcing out the 
excess of mercury by very strong pressure. IT 

B. Selenide of Mercury and Zinc. — A grey mineral from Culebras 
contains about: 24 pts. zinc, — 19 mercnry, — 49 selenium, — 1*5 sulphur, 
—and 6 lime (loss 0*5.) Del Rio {Schw. 54, 226.) 

C. Iodide of Mercury and Zinc. — ^Aqueous iodide of zinc saturated 
with mercuric iodide, yields, when evaporated under a bell-jar over 
sulphuric acid, first octonedrons and cubes of iodide of mercury, then the 
double iodide, in yellow, very deliquescent prisms, some of which are 
rhombic, and others hexagonal with pyramidal summits. (Bonsdorff.) — 
158 pts. (1 At.) of iodide of zinc dissolved in water, take up, when the 
liquid is heated, only 431 pts. (not quite 2 At.) of mercuric iodide ; the 
flOtntion deposits part of the mercuric iodide on cooling, and a further 
quantity on the addition of water. (BouUay.) 

D. Bromide of Mercury and Zinc. — Prisms and tables, which are 
permanent in dry air, but deliquesce in a moist atmosphere. (Bonsdorff.) 

E. Chloride of Mercury and Zinc— The solution of corrosive 
sublimate in aqueous chloride of zinc deposits on evaporation, beautiful 
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crystals of corrosive sublimate, after which^ very deliqaescent needles and 
tables slowly separate oat. (Bonsdorff.) 



Mergurt and Cadmidh* 

A. Cadmium-amalgam. — Combination takes place easily, even at 
ordinary temperatures. The amalgam is silver-white, crystal lo-granular, 
crystallizes in octohedrons; it is hard and brittle, specifically heavier 
than mercury, and melts at 75°. When the mercury is completely satu- 
rated with cadmium, the alloy contains 78*26 pts. (2 At.) of mercury to 
21-74 pts. (1 At.) of cadmium. (Stromeyer.) Sodium-amalgam immersed 
in a concentrated solution of sulphate of cadmium, is converted into 
cadmium-amalgam. (Bottger.) 

B. Iodide of Mercury and Cadmium. — When cadmium-filings are 
triturated with moistened protiodide of mercury, the product washed out 
with water, and the filtrate evaporated, the double iodide separates in 
small, yellowish-white, very soluble lamins. (Berthemot, J. Fharm, 14, 
613.) 

Mercury and Tin. 

A. Tin-amaloam.— The two metals unite quickly even at ordinary 
temperatures, still more quickly on pouring mercury into melted tin. A 
piece of tin, the lower end of which is immersed for four weeks in mer- 
cury, is penetrated through and through by the mercury, and exhibits 
cracks ; its lower end becomes attenuated by solution of the metal, and 
the Immersed part is found to be covered with six-sided tables, some of 
which float about in the mercury. If a square bar of tin, whether cast 
in a square form, or hammered or filed square from a round bar, be kept 
for a few days under mercury, it splits in directions proceeding from tne 
lateral edge to the opposite diagonals, thereby dividing itself into four 
triangular prisms, easily separated by a knife ; at the same time, a four- 
sided pyramid is formed at each end of the square bar. If the piece of 
tin has any other form, cracks are produced in other directions. (Daniell, 
J. of Roy, Inst, 1, 1 ; also Fogg, 20, 260.) Sodium-amalgam immersed 
in a concentrated solution of protochloride of tin, yields a viscid amalgam 
of tin. (Bottger.) 

Tin-amalgam has a tin-white colour, and if the mercury be not in too 
great excess, is brittle, granular, and according to Daubenton, crystal! ixes 
in cubes. 

Sn'Hg and SnHg do not fuse till heated above 100°. (Regnault) 

Sn'Hg has at 26"" a specific gravity of 8*8218;— Su'Hg: 9-3185;— ^ 
SnHg: 10*3447;— SnHg*: 11-3816.— 1 volume of tin with 1 volume of 
mercury forms an alloy whose specific gravity at 17° is 10-4729;— 1 vol 
tin with 2 vol. mercury: 11*4646; — and 1 vol. tin with 3 >ol. mercury: 
12 '025 7. In most cases, therefore, condensation takes place; in the 
single instance of 1 vol. tin to 2 vol. mercury, however this condensation 
is scarcely perceptible. (Kupfier, Ann, Ckim, Pkys, 40, 293.) 

The compound obtained oy fusing 4 pts. of tin with 1 pt. of mercury, 
yields, if pulverized after cooling, a kind of mosaic silver, which, when 
rubbed on the polishing-stone, acquires the metallic lustre. — The silvering 
of mirrors is likowise an amalgam of tin. 
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Wben oil of vitriol is heated with tin-amalgam, and the action inter- 
ropted at the proper time, the whole of the mercary is found to he 
attacked, while the whole of the tin remains in the metallic state. (Branlt 
& Poggiale, «7. Pharm. 21, 140.) [Prohablj a misprint in the memoir; 
it is the tin which is chiefly attacked. Gm,'\ 

When the mercury is in very ereat excess, a liquid is obtained 
resembling mercury, and to be regarded as a solution of the amalgam in 
excess of mercury. With a smaller excess of mercury, a soft granular 
mixture is obtained, consisting of the solid amalgam and its solution in 
mercury. A solution of 1 pt. tin in 6000 mercury becomes covered with 
a black scum on agitation in the air. (Lucas.) Potassium -amalgam 
together with water, separates tin from the liquid amalgam, in the same 
manner as it separates bismuth from the bismuth-amalgam (p. 122), but 
more slowly and less distinctly. (Serullas.) 

B. Stannate of Mbrcurous Oxidb, or Mbrcurous Stannatb. — 
Stannate of potash yields with mercurous nitrate a yellow precipitate, 
which soon turns green, and finally becomes dark-green ; it is composed 
of HgH),SnO»-f-5Aq. (Moberg.) 

C. Stannate of Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric Stannate. — Formed 
by precipitating mercuric nitrate. — White, but changes to dark- green; 
composed of HgO,SnO' + 6Aq. (Moberg, J, pr. Chem. 28, 231.) 

D. Chloride of Mercury and Tin. — 1. Formed by fusing 3 pts. 
of tin with 1 pt. of mercury ; pulverizing the amalgam after coolings and 
mixing it witn 24 pts. of calomel ; and heating the mixture in a glass 
retort, whose bulk is four times as great as that of the mixture (on 
account of the frothing), to about 250^, at which temperature the action 
takes pbMse, accompanied by a disturbance which lasts but for a short 
time. When the action is over, the retort is left to cool— then broken^* 
the grey spongy mass separated from the mercury which collects below 
it — afterwards pounded, introduced into a flat -bottomed flask provided 
with a stopper — and heated in a bath of fusible metal, not above the 
boiling point of mercury, as long as white fumes continue to go off. Bi- 
ehloride of tin then escapes, and chloride of mercury and tin sublimes, 
while protochloride of tin and metallic mercury below it remain in the 
flask. To obtain the sublimed substance, the flask must be broken 
without shaking it. — 2. The pulverized amalgam, of 3 pts. tin and 1 pt. 
mercury is heated as above with 3 parts of corrosive sublimate, till, at 
about 220°, the mixture froths up briskly, giving ofi fumes of bichloride 
of tin, and a greyish white powder (consisting of calomel and a small 
quantity of protochloride of tin") sublimes. The brown mixture of 
calomel and protochloride of tin is then heated by itself in a retort to 
360°, whereupon bichloride of tin volatilizes (because the protochloride 
takes chlorine from the calomel), and the white compound, mixed with 
globules of mercury, sublimes, while mercury remains in the retort^ 
together with protochloride of tin, still containing a small quantity of 
calomel. From this it appears that what the older chemists regarded as 
pure Butyrum Stanni, contains protochloride of tin and likewise calomel 
in variable proportions. 

The compound forms small, dendritic crvstals. On the application of 
heat, part of it volatilizes nndecomposed, while the rest is resolved into 
mercnry, protochloride of tin, and bichloride of tin. When water is 
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poured upon this sabstanoe, it tarns grey and then blacky because the 
protochloride of tin separates mercary from the calomel ; bat, even after 
Doiling for a short time^ asmall portion of calomel remains undecomposed, 
and iiie filtrate still contains a small quantity of protochloride of tin, 
together with bichloride. (Capitaine, J, Fharm. 25, 549; also J, pr, Chem, 
18, 422.) 

Capittine. 

So 59*0 .... 17-88 .... 17-68 

2Hg 200-0 .... 60-65 .... 61-31 

2C1 70-8 .... 21-47 .... 21-09 

SnCl^HgH^l .... 329-8 Z 10000 Z 100 08 

E. Amalgam of Tin and Bismuth. — ^When 2 pts. of tin are fased 
with 2 pts. bismuth and 1 pt. mercury, and the mixture pulverised after 
cooling, a Mosaic Silver is likewise obtained. 

F. Amalgam of Tin and Zing. — 1 pt. zinc, 1 tin, and 2 mercury, 
form Kienmayer's amalgam, and 2 pts. zinc, 1 tin, and B^ to 6 mercury, 
form Singer's amalgam for the rubbers of electrical machines. The tin is 
first added to the melted zinc, and then the mercury poured in after the 
liquid is sufficiently cooled. 



Mercury and Lead. 

A. Lead-amalgam. — ^Formed by triturating lead-filings with mercury, 
or by shaking mercury into melted lead. A mir of lead immersed for 10 
days in cold mercury, appears thoroughly penetrated by the mercury, 
though it still remains somewhat ductile; it is also covered at the surface 
of the mercury with soft, feathery, silver-white crystals. (Daniell.) A 
bar of lead, bent in the form of a siphon, and dipping into mercury by 
one end, allows the mercury to flow out at the other and lower end, till 
the vessel is completely emptied. If the bar is made of non-hammered 
lead, the first drop of mercury shows itself in 24 hours; but if the lead 
has been hammered, it does not appear till after 10 days. The mercury 
does not pass along the bar, but through its pores. (Henry, If, Bibl, univ. 
29, 175; also Fogg, 52, 187.) Sodium-amalgam immersed in a solution 
of acetate of Tead, is converted into lead-amalgam. (Bottger.) 

Solid lead- amalgam is tin- white, crystallo-granular, pulverizable, and 
fuses at a moderate heat. The crystals contain 2 pts. of lead and 8 of 
mercury. 

1 volume of lead and 2 volumes of mercary form an amalgam which 
at 17^ has a specific gravity of 12*8648; 1 vol. lead and 8 vols, mercary, 
sp. gr. 13*0397; and 1 vol. lead with 4 vols, mercury, sp. gr. 13*1581; 
condensation therefore takes place. (Kupfier.) 

The solid amalgam, mixed with a larger quantity of mercary, forms a 
granular, pasty mixture of the solid and liquid amalgams, from which the 
latter may be pressed out between wash-leather; with a still larger quan- 
tity of mercury it forms a liquid. Both the paste and the liquid yield a 
black powder, when agitated in the air (according to Bousdorff*, only when 
the air is moist). According to Berzelius, this powder is a mixture of a 
very small quantity of suboxide of lead with a large quantity of unaltered 
amalgam. It is produced when only 1 grain of lead is dissolved in from 
12 to 16 pounds of meroury. (Lucas.) The liquid compoand behaves 
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with potassiam-amalgam and water, jost like a solation of tin and mer« 
ouiy. (SeruUas.) Joule obtains Pb'Hg in the same manner as Zn'Hg. 
(p. 125.) 

• 

B. Selbnidb of Mercury and Lead. — Laminar with the cleayage- 
planes of the cabe, or granular and compact. Sp. gr. 7*3 (from 7'804 to 
7*8765^ according to H. Rose). Soft. Lead-grey. When heated in a 
glass tube closed at bottom, it forms a lead-grey sublimate, having the 
metallic lustre. (Zinken.) When the compound is thus treated, the sole- 
nide of mercury evaporates with ebullition, and the selenide of lead 
remains behind. ^H. Rose.) Heated in a glass tube, open at both ends, it 
first yields the suolimate just mentioned — then, above that, a sublimate of 
mercuric selenite, which, when heated before the blowpipe with a very 
strong and lonff-continued blast, may be fused into transparent, yellow 
chrops. When ignited with tin (or with carbonate of soda : U, Rose), it 
yields a sublimate of mercury. Decrepitates strongly before the blowpipe, 
and when carefully roasted, forms a deposit on the charcoal just like sele- 
nide of lead (V. 189); with fluxes it likewise behaves like that compound. 

i Zinken, Fogg. 3, 277.) Specimens from the same vein exhibit very dif* 
erent proportions of lead and mercury; when the mineral lies close to 
Bitter spar, it contains scarcely anything but selenide of lead; but as the 
specimens lie more remote from that formation, the quantity of selenide of 
mercury becomes greater. The two specimens on which the following 
analyses were made belonged to the same vein. (H. Rose, Pogg, 3, 29'?'.) 

At. H. Rose. At. H. Rose. 

Pb 3 .... 312 .... 54-55 .... 5584 4 .... 41f) .... 26-73 .... 27-33 

Hg 1 .... 100 .... 17-48 .... 16-94 7 .... 700 .... 44-99 .... 44-69 

Se 4 .... 160 .... 27-97 .... 24-97 11 .... 440 .... 2828 .... 27-98 

FbSe,HgSe .... 572 ....100-00 .... 97*75* ....1556 ....100-00 ....100-00 

* The loss is chiefly in the selenium. (H. Rose.) 

The solution of iodide of lead in a hot solution of mercuric nitrate 
de]>osits nothing on cooling, but when evaporated, leaves a white powder, 
which is not decomposed by water, but dissolves almost completely. 
(Preuss, Ann. Fharm. 29, 328.) 

C. Amalgam of Antimony and Lead. — Wetterstadt*s Marine 
Metal, recommended for the sheathing of ships. A sample having a 
specific gravity of 11-204, contained 94*4 per cent, of lead, 4-3 antimony, 
and 1*3 mercury; another, of specific gravity 11-053, contained a some- 
what larger quantity of antimony, and more than 0*75 per cent, mercury, 
which appeared to be sitnated chiefly at the surface. (J. L. Jordan, J, pr. 
Chem. 10, 439.) 

D. Amalgam of Bismuth and Lead. — Pulverized lead-amalgam 
triturated with pulverized bismuth-amalgam, unites with it and forms a 
liquid amalgam (H. Davy), the combination being attended with great 
depression of temperature (Orioli, Dobereiner, L 299.) e. g, 1 pt. lead, 
1 bismuth, and 3 mercury. (H. Davy.) 

£. Amalgam of Lead and Tin. — A bar of the alloy of lead and tin, 
immersed in cold mercury, is instantly penetrated by the mercury, and 
corroded at the lower part; it likewise becomes covered at the part near 
the snr&ee of the liquid, with six-sided tables, some of which float on the 
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top. A ciystal of a salt immersed in a watery liquid, is chiefly dissolved at 
the upper part, because the solutioD is heavier than the liquid; in this 
case, the contrary effect is produced, because the fluid amalgam of lead 
and tin is lighter than the mercury. (Daniell.) 



F. Amalgam of Bismuth, Lbad, and Tin.— a. Rose's fusible metal 
fused with i^ pt. of mercury, liquefies at a temperature considerably 
below 100; e. g. a tea-spoon made of it melts when put into a cup of tea. 
When fused in a glass tube and immediately poured out, it leaves a 
specular film behind it. (Berselius, Lehrb.) 

h. Amalgam for injecting anatomical preparations : 20 pts. bismuth, 
12 lead, 7 tm, and 4 mercury, (or more exactly: 497 pts. bismuth, 310 
lead, 177 tin, and 100 mercury). Silver-white, solid at ordinary tempe- 
ratures, becomes soft at 67*5% melts at 77*5^, and does not solidify till 
cooled down to 60°. (Gbbel, Schw. 48, 486.) Another recipe: 1 pt bis- 
muth, 1 lead, 1 tin, and a proportionate quantity of mercury. 

e. Amalgam for silvenng the inside of glass globes: 2 pts. bismuth, 
1 lead, 1 tin, and 10 mercury. This amalgam hardens after a while. 



Mercdrt and Iron. 

A. Iron-amalgam. — Combination between these metals is very difli- 
cnlt, and takes place nnder peculiar circumstances only; it is possible, 
indeed, that all the varieties of iron-amalgam hitherto obtained, may be 
mere mixtures of mercury with very finely divided iron, 

1. Sodium-amalgam immersed in a saturated solution of green vitriol, 
is converted in a few minutes, into a silvery, tenacious mass, separate 
globules of which very readily obey the magnet; when exposed to the 
air, it quickly becomes covered with a yellow film of ferric oxide. The 
watery liquid above the amalgam thus formed, contains sulphate of soda, 
together with flakes of hydrated ferric oxide. (Klauer, Ann. Pharm. 10, 
89.) When the amalgam is formed in this manner, with a mixture of 
1 pt. sodium and 100 mercury, hydrogen gas is evolved; when the evolu- 
tion of gas ceases, which it does after a few minutes, the formation of the 
amalgam is complete. In small globules, it is attracted by a strong 
magnet. When distilled, it leaves finely divided iron. When exposed to 
the air, it becomes covered with a blackish grey coating of oxide, but the 
decomposition is not completed till after a considerable time. When the 
amalgam is heated in contact with the air, and stirred at the same time, the 
iron bums in small glittering stars. (Bdttger, J, pr, Chem. 1, 304.)— r 
2. Zinc-amalgam formed of equal weights of mercury and sine, is tritu-^ 
rated with aqueous protochloride of iron, and the resulting mixture of 
iron and mercury kneaded together at a high temperature, till complete 
combination takes place. (Aikin, GUb, 14, 242.) — 3. One part of iron 
filings is intimately mixed with 2 parts of alum; 2 or 8 parts of mercury 
are then added; the whole triturated for an hour, at a gentle heat, with 
\ pt. of water; and the alum finally removed by washing with a laiger 
quantity of water. This amalgam swells up after a while to double its 
original volume [from liberation of hydrogen ?], and when it is pressed 
wiUi the fingers, the bladders burst, and the mass becomes filled with 
cracks and small holes. When the amalgam is triturated with silver* 
glance or red silver-ore, the mercury is transferred to the silver. (Vogel, 
€reU. Chem. Ann, 1789, 2, 309.)— f 4. Joule {Chem. Gca. 1850, 339) 
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obtaina an amalgam having the composition FeHg, by the electrolysis of 
an iron solution^ the negative pole being formed of mercury. IT. 

B. Iodide of Mercury and Iron. — Formed by evaporating a 
saturated solution of iodide of mercury in aqueous protiodide of iron, 
over oil of vitriol in vacuo ; this mode of evaporation is rendered neces- 
sary by the great tendency of the solution to oxidate. —Yellowish-brown 
prisms, which, when exposed to the air, become covered with a red-brown 
powder. (Bonsdorff.) — The solution of iodide of mercury in hot aqueous 
iodide of iron deposits part of the iodide of mercury as it cools ; the 
remaining liquid, evaporated till it forms a saline crust, yields brownish- 
yellow, very deliquescent needles, which are decomposed by a larger 
quantity of water, and dissolve in strong acetic acid and in alcohol. 
(Berthemot.) 

C. Bromide of Mercury and Iron. — Turbid yellowish prisms, 
which quickly deliquesce when exposed to the air in its ordinary state. 
(Bonsdorff.) 

D. Chloride of Mercury and Iron. — Aqueous protochloride of 
iron readily takes up corrosive sublimate, and first deposits a portion of 
that compound unaltered: but, afterwards, when evaporated over oil of 
vitriol, yields honey -yellow, rhombic prisms, isomorphous with those of 
the manganese salt, and therefore consisting of FeCl, HgCl -f- 4 Aq. 
They deliquesce in the air, with separation of a brown powder. (Bons- 
dorff.) 

Mercury and Cobalt. 

A. CoBALT-AMALOAM. — 1 . Sodium-amalgam immersed in a saturated 
solution of chloride of cobalt, liberates hydrogen gas and precipitates 
protoxide of cobalt, converting the liquid into a violet-coloured magma, 
and at the same time takes up a portion of the cobalt. The amalgam is 
less fluid than mercury, and is not affected by the magnet till part of the 
mercury has been driven off by heat. (Bottger.) — 2. An amalgam con- 
sistinff of 1 pt. of zinc and 6 of mercury, immersed in an aqueous solution 
of chloride of cobalt supersaturated with ammonia, liberates a consider- 
able quantity of hydrogen gas, and is converted into cobalt-amalgam, 
the zinc dissolving in the liquid. The liquid above the zinc-amalgam 
must be renewed as often as it loses its colour. The zinc still contained 
in the amalgam may be dissolved out by boilinff dilute sulphuric acid, 
which does not act on the cobalt of the compound. The amalgam is of a 
dnll silver-white colour, and is attracted by the magnet, even when not 
perfectly freed from zinc. When heated in a close vessel, it leates the 
oobalt m the form of a grey magnetic mass. Exposed to the air, it 
becomes covered with a black powder of oxidized cobalt — ^Aqueous 
diloride or sulphate of cobalt, yields the same amalgam, but not so 
quickly ; from nitrate of cobalt the zinc-amalgam separates nothing but 
protoxide. (Damonr, J, pr. Chem, 17> 346.) 

B. Chloride of Mercury and Cobalt. — By dissolving corrosive 
sublimate in aqueous chloride of cobalt, and evaporating, carmine- 
coloured, highly deliquescent prisms are obtained, isomorphous with the 
corresponding manganese and iron salts. (Bonsdorff.) 

VOL. VI. K 
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MBftOTTRT AND NlCKEL. 

A. Nickel- AM ALO AM. — ^Wben sodiam-anialgam is immersed in water 
satniated with chloride of nickel, and the liquid heated, hydrogen gas is 
eyolred, hjdrated oxide of nickel precipitated, and the sodium-amalgam 
eon verted into nickel-amalgam. This amalgam is almost as fluid as 
mercuiy. It is not magnetic, and causes no evolution of gas when 
immersed in water or in dilute acids. (Bdttger, J. pr. Chem. 12, 351.) — 
2. On treating a nickel-solution in the manner described for the prepa- 
ration of cobalt-amalgam, the same phenomena are produced. After a 
few dajs, when the amalgam no longer liberates hydrogen from fresh 
quantities of the ammonio-chloride of nickel, it is pulverized and boiled 
for a while with dilute sulphuric acid, till the greater part of the sine 
has dissolved, with evolution of hydrogen. If the boiling be too long 
continued, the nickel likewise dissolves, fetid hydrogen gas being at the 
same time evolved. — The amalgam is solid, and may be attracted by the 
magnet. When distilled, it leaves metallic nickel in the form of an ash- 
grey, spongy mass. On exposure to the air, a black crust of oxidized 
nickel fonns upon its surface till it is converted into running mercury. 
Gold dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid dissolves oat the nickel from 
it veiy slowly, — ^the same acids, when hot, produce this efiect somewhat 
more quickly. Nitric acid dissolves it completely. It may be combined 
with larger quantities of mercury. Aqueous chloride or sulphate of 
nickel may be substituted for the ammonio-chloride, but they form the 
amalgam less quickly; from nitrate of nickel, zinc-amalgam throws down 
nothing but hydrated oxide of nickel. (Damour.) 

B. Chloride of Mercury and Nickel. — By spontaneous evapo- 
ration, small, apple-green, regular octohedrons are obtained, having 
probably a composition corresponding to that of chloride of mercury and 
calcium; and the mother-liquid, when evaporated over sulphuric acid, 
yields deliquescent oblique rhombic prisms. (Bonsdorff.) 



Mercury and Coppeiu 

A. Copper-am ALOAM.-^l . A piece of copper-foil immersed in a soln- 
tion of nitrate of mercury, is gradually penetrated by the mercury, and 
at last becomes brittle. — 2. The amalgam may be formed by triturating 
mercury with common salt and verdigris. (Lewis.) — 3. By triturating 2 
parts of mercury, 2^ of verdims, and 1 of common salt with a snukU 
quantity of headed vinegar, which must be renewed as it evaporates, and 
purifying the amalgam by washing. (Bo^le.) — 4. B^ mixing 1 paurt of 
finely divided copper— obtained by reducmg the oxide with hydrogen, 
or by precipitation from the sulphate by zinc or iron — ^with a few drope 
of mercurous nitrate, by which it is quickened, and then triturating with 
3 parts of mercuiy, a light red amalgam is formed. (Berzelins.)-* 
5. Mercury placed in contact with the negative pole of a voltaic pile, 
and covered with solution of blue vitriol into which the positive wire 
dips, becomes perfectly saturated with copper. (Grove, PkU. Mag, J, 1 5, 
88.) % According to Joule, the amalgam thus obtained has the oompo- 
sition CuHg; and the same definite compound is obtained by dissolving 
copper in mercury^ and removing the excess of the latter by 8tn»g 
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pressnre. {Chem. Oax. 1850^ 839.) % — 6. Sodiam-amalgam immersed in 
a flolntion of blae yitriol, is converted into copper-amalgam. (Klaner. ) — 
A strong solution of bine yitriol and sal-ammoniac, treated in a similar 
manner, yields a somewhat bulky amalgam of copper and ammonium, 
which has a reddish or golden-yellow colour, and soon decomposes. — 
7. Zinc-amalgam, immersed in a copper solution supersaturated with 
ammonia^ forms an amalgam in white ramifications. (Damour.) 

B. ffypomlphUe ofMereurotu and Cuprous Oxide f — When a solution 
of hyposulphite of mercuric oxide and potash is mixed with sulphate of 
cupnc oxiae, the liquid remains clear at first, but soon becomes turbid, 
and yields a brown-red precipate, which must be washed with cold water. 
Part of the excess of acid appears to be converted into sulphuric acid by 
reducing the protoxides of copper and mercury to dioxides. The preci- 
pitate heated out of contact of air, yields sulphurous acid, mercury, 
snlphide of silver, and sulphide of copper. It blackens when boiled with 
water, which dissolves sulphuric acid from it and forms sulphide of 
copper. Nitric acid extracts copper from it, with evolution of nitrous 
gas, and leaves a light yellow powder, consisting of sulphide of mercury 
combined with the nitrate and sulphate of mercuric oxide. Ammonia 
and potash blacken the precipitate when heated with it, and acquire a 
blue colour ; with potash, however, the colour is but faint. (Rammels- 
berg, Foffff, 56, 319.) 

5Cu«0 360 

3Hg«0 624 

8S302 384 

KO 





Rammelsberg. 


.... 26-32 


2614 


.... 45-61 


45-60 


.... 28-07 


27-51 


• «•■ 


1-02 



5(Cu«0,S»0«) + 3(Hg«0,S20«) 1368 .... 10000 .... 10027 

C. Chloride of Mercury and Copper. — From a solution of corro- 
sive sublimate in aqueous chloride of copper, the simple chloride of mer- 
cury separates first, and afterwards the double salt in needles united in 
radiated masses and permanent in the air. (Bonsdorff.) 

D. Chloride of Mercury, Copper, and Potassium. — A dilute solu* 
tion of mono-acid or bi-acid chloride of mercury and potassium (pp. 101,1 02), 
mixed with chloride of copper and left to evaporate freely, yields crystals 
of the double salt now under consideration. Afterwards, either the 
double chloride of mercury and potassium, or the chloride of copper 
separates out, accordingly as the one or the other salt was in excess in 
the mixture. An excess of one of the salts is essential to the formation of 
good crystals of the double salt. (Bonsdorfif.) 

Right rhombic prisms. Fig. 75 ; also with the p- face instead of the 
y. faces vf : u=i 109' 22f; y ly backwards = 70-5'. (Nordenskiold.) — 
The crystals have a strong glassy lustre; their colour is between emerald- 
green and mss-rreen, and they yield a light green powder. — The salt 
fuses when heated^ turns yellowish-brown, evolves water, and afterwards 
corrosive sublimate. Permanent in dry air, but turns yellowish in damp 
air from decomposition. In air saturated with moisture, it deliquesces and 
forms needles, probably consisting of chloride of mercury and potassium. 
The crystals, when immersed in cold water, to which they impart a light 
blue colour, acquire a white glimmering snr&oe, probably in consequence 
of the formation of needles of the bi-acid chloride of mercury and potas^- 

k2 
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Bium. In boiling water they fonn a grass-green solution, and crjrstallise 
out from it unaltered when evaporated by the aid of heat; but, if the 
solution be rapidly cooled, the greater part of the chloride of mercury and 
potassium crystallizes out alone, and the liquid turns blue. The salt is 
affected in the same manner by hydrated alcohol at a boiling heat; 
absolute alcohol does not dissolve it. (Bonsdorff, 3d, 81.) 

Bonsdorff. 
Crytialliud, a, b, 

3KC1 223.8 ... 31-28 .... 31'48 



3HgCl 406-2 .... 56-78 .... 56*95 

CuCl 67-4 .... 9-42 .... 9-32 

2HO 18-0 .... 2-52 .... 2*25 



31-47 

57-56 

8-00 

3-07 



3(KCl,HgCl) + CnCl+2Aq. ... 7154 ....100 00 .... 10000 ....10010 

a was crystallized from a solution containing excess of chloride of 
copper; 6 from a solution containing an excess of chloride of mercury and 
potassium. (Bonsdorff.) 

Other Compounds of Mercury. 

With Silver, Gold, Platinum, Palladium, Rhodium, Iridium, and 
Osmium. 



Chapter XXXVII. 

SILVER. 



Proust. J. Phy». 62, 211; also N. Gekl. 1, 508. 



Argentum, Luna, Diana, Argent, SUber. 

History. Silver has been known from the earliest times. The alche- 
mists were acquainted with horn -silver and nitrate of silver. 

Sources. Silver is tolerably abundant, and occurs: Native; as sul- 
phide (Vitreous Silver or Silver-glance) ; as sulphide of silver and anti- 
mony (Brittle Silver-glance or Psaturose, Red Silver, and Miargyrite); as 
sulphide of silver and iron (Sterubergite); as sulphide of silver and copper 
(Argentiferous Copper-glance); as sulphide of antimony, silver, and 
copper (Polybasite) ; as sulphide of antimony, silver, and lead (Donacar- 
gyrite); and in some other sulphur-salts (Fahl-ore, Graugiiltigerz, Weiss- 
giiltigerz); as selenide of silver and copper (Eukairite); as iodide of 
silver; as bromide; as chloride (Horn-silver); as chloro-bromide ; as 
antimonide of silver; as telluride of silver; as telluride of gold and sUver 
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(White Tellurium aud Graphic Tellurium); as silyer-amalgam; as an alloj 
of silver and copper; and as an alloy of gold and silver. 

^ According to Malaguti, Durocher, and Sarzeaud (2^. Ann, Chim. 
Phyg. 28, 129), a small quantity of silver occurs in sea-salt, in sea-water 
itself (about 1 milligramme in 100 litres); in various fuel {FtLcus serraitu 
and F. ceramoides contain at least -nnmrv) > ^'^ chemical products for the 
preparation of which common salt is used (e.g. carbonate of soda and hydro- 
chloric acid); in the ashes of land plants, the insoluble portion containing 
more silver than the soluble part; in the ash of ox-blood, in rock-salt, and 
probably also in coal. In sea-water it occurs in the form of chloride. IT 

Preparation. — 1. The silver is first made to unite with lead, and 
the lead, together with other foreign matters, is afterwards removed. — 
a. Rich ores are fused with lead in crucibles. Two layers then form, 
the upper one consisting chiefly of silver and lead, the lower of sulphide 
of lead and other metallic sulphides. — b. The silver ores are fused in a 
smelting furnace, and the melted mass as it flows out, is stirred up with 
melted lead. In this case, also, the silver uniies with part of the lead, 
while the rest of that metal mixes, in the form of sulphide, with the suU 
phides of the other metals contained in the ore. — c. The silver ores are 
iQsed with roasted lead ores, which may likewise contain silver, and with 
artificially prepared oxide of lead, such as litharge (V. 106, 2, a). — 
d. The silver ores are fused with un roasted lead-glance and with iron : 
this is called the method of precipitation (V. 106, 2, b). — e. Very poor 
silver ores are fused with iron pyrites, and the argentiferous sulphide of 
iron thus obtained, is first roasted, and then smelted with lead ores, the 
lead separated from which, takes up the silver. — -f. Argentiferous copper 
ores are treated as described on page 398, vol. v., so as to yield argen- 
tiferous blue copper; and this, when fused with three times its weight of 
lead, and left to cool in the pans, solidifies in cakes, which are a mixture 
of two alloys. On the application of a gentle heat, the alloy which con- 
tains the larger quantity of lead, and nearly all the silver, flows out; and 
the remainder of the cake, which is contracted and porous, and contains a 
small quantity of lead and a very small quantity of silver united with 
the copper, yields, when heated to redness in contact with the air, a num- 
ber of products, among which is a small quantity of lead containing 
silver and copper. 

The argentiferous lead obtained by either of these processes, is strongly 
heated in a reverberatory furnace, the hearth of which is covered with 
lime and washed wood-ashes, the flame beinfi^ made to play over it. 
The lead, together with any other base metals accidentally present, is 
oxidized by the air blown over its surface by means of two pair of 
bellows, and forms at flrst a comparatively impure, diflicultly fusible 
oxide, the dross, — ^but afterwards a continually purer oxide, which partly 
flows oflf in the fonn of litharge, and partly smks into the hearth. The 
silver separated by this refining process, is called in German, Micksilver. 
•—The silver, often mixed with gold, remains behind in the metallic state, 
and is freed from the last traces of foreign metals by again fusing it in 
the air. This process yields Fine silver or Cupelled silver. — If the argen- 
tiferous lead be left to solidify slowly after fusion, lead nearly free from 
silver crvtallizes out first, and may be removed by a ladle, while nearly 
all the silver remains in the portion (amonnting to half or a third of the 
whole), which remains longest in a state of fusion. (Pattinson, Jahrethery 
17; 111.) — IT Two new methods of extracting silver from its ores, without 
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fche aid of mercury, have lately been introduced in Mexico. The first of 
these methods consxats in roasting the ores with common salt; dissolving the 
resulting chloride of silver by means of a hot solution of common salt; and 
precipitating this solution with metallic copper. — According to the second 
method, the ores are conyerted into sulphates by roasting; the sulphates 
extracted with water ; and the solution likewise precipitated by copper* 
(Liebig & Kapp's Jakrttber^ 2, 629.) — Malaguti and Durocher {Comply 
rend, 29, 735) find that silver may be directly reduced from the sulphidet, 
without previous conversion into chloride, by subjecting the ores to the 
action of nascent hydrogen, or, still better, by treating them with metallic 
copper and blue vitriol, green vitriol, and alum. IT 

2. The silver is first united with mercury and then separated from 
that compound: Amalgamation, — a. Ores which only contain metallic 
silver are agitated with mercury, after being finely divided by stamping. 
—6. Ores in which the silver exists in the form of sulphide, require a 
previous treatment with chlorine-compounds, to convert the sulphide of 
silver into chloride. It is then reduced by iron or another metal. — 
a. Freiberg Procen. The ore is finely pounded, intimately mixed with 
common salt, and roasted — whereby metallic silver, chloride of silver, 
and sulphate of soda are produced — and afterwards worked abont in 
casks with water and iron, or other base metals, and finally also with 
mercury, which takes up the silver. The mercury is separated from the 
silver by pressing out the excess, which contains but little silver, and 
distilling the solid amalgam in an apparatus very similar to that which 
is used at Horzowitz (p. 2). The porous silver which remains is freed 
from any baser metals that may be mixed with it, by cupellation with 
lead or by ignition in the air, and subsequent treaUnent with dilute sol- 
phuric acid. (Lampadius.) — 0. American Process, The ore in a finely 
divided and moist condition, is exposed for a considerable time to the 
successive action of common salt, sulphate of copper, and mercury. To 
effect an intimate mixture of the ore with these materials, men or horses 
are made to waik about for several hours on the heaps of moistened ore, 
which are formed on a paved fioor, and the whole is frequently stirred 
with shovels. The sulphate of copper used is generally roasted copper 
pyrites, known by the name of MagiMrat; the mixing of this substance 
with ore already containing common salt is called the Incorporationm 
Finally, the silver-amalgam formed by the previous processes is separated 
from the exhausted ore by washing with water in casks. (Lyon, 
Schw, 54, 1.) In this process, the common salt and the sulphate of 
copper form sulphate of soda and protochloride of copper. The latter 
gives up chlorine, and converts part of the sulphide of silver into chloride, 
separating the sulphur, provided that an excess of common salt is present, 
to hold in solution the dichloride of copper as it forms. The latter then 
acts upon another portion of the sulphide of silver, forming disiilphide of 
copper and chloride of silver. The chloride of silver thus produced 
dissolves in the common salt, and is decomposed by the mercury subse- 
quently added, yielding silver and calomel. This process is always 
attended with a loss of mercury, which, however, may be diminished by 
the addition of iron previously to the mercury. (Boussingault, Ann. Gkim, 
Phys, 51, 337.) 

Might not many of the poorer silver-ores be treated as follows: 
pounding them finely — roasting them, if they contain sulphur — and 
heating them with a quantity of oxide of manganese and hydrochloric 
acid sufficient to convert the sulphide of silver into chloride— washjng 
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ihorongUy with water-^diasolving oat the ohloride of silyer by ammonia 
— separatmg it by distillation — and reducing with sulphuric acid and 
ironi (Gm.) 

Y Malaguti and Dnrocher haye examined the influence of the accom- 
panying matrix and of the soluble salts on the amalgamation of silver 
ores. They find that the matrix exerts a greater disturbing effect on the 
process, in proportion as it is fatter and more argillaceous, and less, as it 
IS poorer and more siliceous. They attribute a peculiar deteriorating 
effect to carbonate of lime, and foreign metallic sulphides (PbS, ZnS, &o,)', 
the presence of salts (common salt among the rest) they regard, on the 
other hand, as advantageous. From a series of comparative experiments^ 
they conclude that when mercury alone is used, chloride of silver is more 
diflicult to reduce than metallic silver, and even than the sulphide; but 
that the process is greatly accelerated by metallic iron. The ex^eme 
slowness of the American amalgamation process they attribute to the 
presence of foreign metallic sulphides, the sulphide of silver being con- 
verted into chloride less quickly than most of the other sulphides. More- 
over, this conversion of the sulphide of silver is exclusively due to the 
ohloride of copper (the sulphur being either separated in the free state or 
converted into sulphuric acid, according to the fiftcility of access of the 
air), the common salt merely serving to accelerate the action. (Compt, 
rend, 29, 735; Liebig & Kopp's Jahresber. 2, 631.) [For Percy's experi- 
ments on the separation of silver and gold from their ores in the wet 
way, vid. FhU. Mag. J, [3], 36, 1.] T 

Purijicatum, 1. By repeated capellation with pure lead. 

2. The silver is dissolved in nitric acid, common salt added to throw 
it down as chloride, and the metal separated from that compound after 
careful washing with hot water. — a. A crucible is nearly filled with an 
intimate mixture of 3 pts. chloride of silver and 1 pt. common resin; a 
gentle heat applied at first, whereupon the resin bums with a flame 
coloured green by the hydrochloric acid formed from the chlorine of the 
horn-silver and the hydrogen of the resin ; the heat is then raised to the 
melting-point of the silver, a small quantity of borax being added, and a 
few slight blows given to the crucible to accelerate the union of the 
silver. The charcoal which remains on the top is perfectly free from 
silver ; this process is preferable to all the rest. (Mohr, Ann, Pharm, 
3, 331.)— 6. The chloride of silver is ignited with a fixed alkali.— a. With 
hydrate of poiaah; this, however, is rarely used."H9. With I or 2 pts, of 
dry carbonate of toda. Oxygen and carbonic acid are then given off 
with effervescence. (Gm.) ^ 

AgCl + KO,CO< » Ag -I- Ka + O + C03. 

The chloride of silver fuses before it is decomposed, and then sinks into 
the pores of the earthen crucible, thereby causing a loss; this loss may 
be more or less prevented by the following methods : An intimate mixture 
of 1 pt. chloride of silver and 1 pt. carbonate of potash or 4 pt. dry car* 
bonate of soda is placed in a glass vessel, which is carefully heated to 
low redness in a crucible filled with sand ; the contents are then washed 
with water, and the silver is obtained in the form of a soft powder. This 
process is dangerous, from the liability of the glass to crack. — The mix- 
ture is placed in an earthen crucible, and the temperature kept for the 
first half-hour at low redness, so that the greater part of the gases are 
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given off before the mass fuses and spits; after which, a stronger heat is 
applied. The bottom and sides of the earthen crncible are thickly covered 
with 1 ^ pt. moist carbonate of potash — ^the heat raised to redness — and 
the dry mixture of equal parts of chloride of silver and carbonate of 
potash introduced by small portions at a time. (Gm.) — Between 1 and 
2 pts. of carbonate of potash are fused in the crucible, and the thoroughly 
dried chloride of silver then introduced in successive small portions. A 
loss of 2 or 3 per cent, by spitting is scarcely to be avoided. (Giese, 
Scher, Ann, 3, 141.) A mixture of carbonate of soda with the carbonate 
of potash is useful, because it lowers the melting-point. (Mohr.) — In 
every case, the mixture is strongly ignited at last, to bring about the 
union of the separated silver .-^The silver reduced by this process some- 
times retains a small quantity of chloride, which remains behind when 
the silver is dissolved in nitric acid. {Proust.)^-y. With lime, — 100 pts. 
of chloride of silver, 20 of dried lime, and 4*2 of charcoal. (6ay-Lussac, 
Ann, Chim. Phys, 14, 319.) With these proportions, ^reat loss is 
incurred. (Trommsdorff, N, Tr, 5, 2, 437.) 1 pt. of chlonde of silver 
with \\ to 2 pts. lime, fuses imperfectly, and produces but an incomplete 
separation of the silver. (Meissner, Berl, Jahrb, 1818, 178.)— c. The 
chloride of silver is boiled with strong caustic potash, and the resulting 
oxide of silver, after being washed and dried, is fused till the silver melts 
together. For this purpose, the chloride of silver precipitated by common 
salt is well washed with water by decantatiou, the liquid being frequently 
stirred with a glass rod, and then, while still moist, boiled in a clean 
vessel of platinum, silver, or iron, with excess of potash-ley of specific 
gravity at least I '25, stirring well all the time, till a sample of the oxide 
taken out and washed, dissolves completely in nitric acid. The oxide is 
then washed by decantation, first three times with hot water, and then 
with cold water, because, when nearly washed, it has a tendency to rise 
to the surface of the hot water. The oxide, if pure, is heated alone 
till it is reduced to the metallic state ; if it still contains chloride of 
silver, a small portion of carbonate of potash is added. The quantity of 
chloride still present being but small, there is no fear of loss from its 
sinking into the crucible, or by spitting. (W. Gregory, PhU, Mag, «7. 22^ 
284.) — d. The chloride of silver is placed in contact with iron or zinc 
and water, to which, in order to accelerate the action, a small quantity of 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid may be added ; and the reduced silver is 
quickly washed, first with acidulated and afterwards with hot pure water, 
and then fused with borax and nitre. Silver precipitated by zinc presents 
the appearance of a soft grey powder. Giese decomposes 1 part of 
chloride of silver with 1 part of zinc, 2 parts of oil of vitriol, and 6 of 
water; with these proportions, the whole of the zinc dissolves. Iron- 
wire may also be used for the same purpose. Or the chloride of silver 
may be heated in an iron vessel with iron filings and wat€|r, and a small 
quantity of hydrochloric acid. (Lesage.) — It is not easy to obtain a com- 
plete decomposition with zinc ; moreover, a small quantity of that metal 
unites with the silver, and cannot be removed by hydrochloric acid— so 
likewise do some of the impurities of the zinc or the iron. (Gregory.) 
The chloride of silver may also be decomposed by trituration with twice 
its weight of mercury and a small quantity of water, the resulting 
amalgam ignited after washing with water, and the residual silver 
formed into a button by fusion with -^f^ of its weight of borax. — 6. A 
cylinder, open at top, closed at bottom with a piece of membrane, and 
containing water in which finely divided chloride of silver is diffusedi 
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IB placed apon a zIdc plate immersed in water, and a connexion made bj 
means of a silver or platinum wire, between the zinc plate and the water 
of the cylinder. (Fischer, Schw. 20, 48.) This decomposition takes about 
a week, and Is only adapted for small quantities. (Giese.) 

3. The impure silver is dissolved m nitric acid, the dilute solution 
precipitated by copper; and the precipitated silver, after thorough 
washing, is digested with ammonia as long as that liquid acquires a blue 
colour; or it is left for some time in contact with an aqueous solution of 
silver-nitrate, in order to dissolve the copper that is mixed with it, and 
then washed and ignited. When a solution of silver-nitrate is pre- 
cipitated by green vitriol, the silver precipitate contains sulphate of ferric 
oxide (or sulphate of ferric oxide and silver-oxide, according to Giese), 
which remains behind in the form of a yellow powder when the silver is 
dissolved in nitric acid. 

Properties, Silver crystallizes naturally in forms belonging to the 
regular system. Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, and 11 (with octohedral faces). 
Macle-crystals of cubes and lencite-octohedrous also occur; dendritic 
forms are likewise frequent. It is harder than gold, but softer than 
copper; elastic; gives a clear ringing sound; is very malleable and ductile; 
may be hammered into leaves, 0*00001 of an inch in thickness. One 
grain of silver may be drawn out into a wire 400 feet long. Fracture 
indented. Specific gravity of fused silver 10*4382 (Karsten), 10*474 
(Bris8<m), 10*481 (Fahrenheit), 10*53 (G. Rose); of hammered silver, 
10*510 (Brisson), 10*50 (Muschenbroek), 10*57 (G. Rose); of silver pre- 
cipitated from the nitrate by green vitriol, from 10*56 to 10*92 (G. Rose). 
Silver is the whitest of all the metals. 

In the finely-divided state, e,ff. as obtained in the decomposition of the 
chloride by zinc in the humid waVy silver presents the appearance of a dull, 
dark grey powder. To obtain it in this form, the chloride must not be 
precipitated at a high temperature, or washed with water at a temperature 
above 60^, or dried by the aid of heat : neither must the silver precipitated 
by zinc be subjected to heat in either of these ways. If a higher tem- 
perature is applied, the silver becomes more compact, whiter, and more 
metallic. (Berzelius.) Silver precipitated on glass in very thin films (by 
aldehyde-ammonia), or thrown down from a liquid in the form of a very 
fine powder, exhibits a violet colour by transmitted light. 

Silver may be welded. Pulverulent silver reduced from the chlo- 
ride by zinc may be welded by the process devised by Wollaston 
for platinum. (Foumet, Ann. Ckim, Phys. 75, 435.) Fuses at 999^ 
(C. Prinsep), at 1000=^ (Pouillet), at 1034° (Guyton-Morveau), at 1223° 
(Daniell), and in the fused state exhibits a stronger lustre. According to 
Persoz {Chim, molecul. 240), pieces of solid silver float upon the melted 
metal, showing that silver expands in solidifying, like water. 

Silver in the melted state absorbs oxygen in the same loose manner 
as water takes up various gases. This effect takes place when the silver 
is fused in the air, or under a small quantity of nitre. The absorbed 
oxygen escapes as the silver solidifies, and may be collected over water. 
If, in consequence of rapid cooling, the surface of the silver solidifies 
before the oxygen has escaped from the interior, the gas bursts the super- 
ficial crust, and drives out part of the fused silver in spherules and ex- 
crescences; this eflect is called the spitting of silver. Charcoal powder 
thrown on melting silver withdraws the absorbed oxygen, and con- 
sequently prevents the silver from spitting as it cools. (Samuel Lucas, 
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Ann. Chim. Fkys. 12, 402; also Schw. 53, 187; also N. Tr. 4, % 81.) 
^. According to H. Rose (Fogg. 68, 274), the spitting of silver takes 
place not onlj in contact with the air, but also under layers of various 
salts an inch thick, sufficient, therefore, to prevent access of atmospheric 
oxygen ; in this case, however, the salt must contain a substance which 
does not give up oxygen till raised to a veiy high temperature ; moreover^ 
the saline covering must consist of easily fusible salts, which do not 
solidify till after the silver. No spitting takes place when silver is fused 
under common salt ; but on the SMidition of nitre, spitting is produced. 
Chlorate of potash, however, does not prodace this effect, because it gives 
up the whole of its oxygen before the silver melts. These £EU)ts will 
serve to explain why it is that no spitting takes place in the reduction of 
silver by carbonate of potash. For the evolution of oxygen takes place 
at a temperature below that at which silver melts; and the reduced 
porous metal does not fuse till the heat is considerably increased ; but it 
then finds no more oxygen in the fused chloride of potassium to combine 
with, and the oxygen of the air is completely kept off by the saline crust. 
Spitting is also not produced under very viscid saline crusts, even when a 
sufficiency of oxygen is present. IT 8 grammes of silver fused in the air 
give off 0*0078 litre of oxygen in solidifying ; but the presence of 5 per 
cent, of copper deprives the silver of the power of absorbing oxygen. 
(Chevillot, Ann. Chim. Fkys. Id, 299; also Schw. 53, 190.) When small 
quantities of nitre are thrown on melted silver at intervals, for half an 
hour, and the crucible is then placed under a bell-jar filled with water, the 
silver gives off 22 times its volume of oxygen gas, and acquires a rough, 
wrinkled surface. [Might not part of the oxygen here evolved proceed 
from peroxide of potassium ?] When oxygen gas is passed for half an hour 
over melted silver contained in a porcelain tube, the tube closed, and then 
left to cool, a vacuum is first formed in the tube (rendered evident by the 
rising of the liquid which closes it), but afterwards, as the silver soliaifies, 
a large quantity of oxygen is evolved. When silver fused in the air is 
dropped into water, every drop gives off large bubbles of oxygen gas. A 
small quantity of copper diminishes the absorption of the oxygen, and 
2 or 3 per cent, stops it completely ; lead and gold act in the same manner. 
(Gay-Lussac, Ann. Chim. Fhys. 45, 221.) Silver at a white heat decom- 
poses aqueous vapour passed over it, liberating a small quantity of 
hydrogen and taking up oxygen, whereby it acquires the property of 
spitting. 

Silver boils only at the temperature produced by a burning mirror or 
by oxygen gas ; it then rises in white fumes. In an open crucible it 
volatilizes gradually, even at an incipient white heat, losing about 1 per 
cent, in an hour; not, however, if it be covered with charcoal dust. 
(Lampadius, J. pr. Chem, 16, 204.) 

Compounds of Silver. 

Silver and Oxygen. 

A. Suboxide of Silver, Ag*0 1 

1. A solution of silver-oxide in aqueous ammonia deposits, on ex- 

fiosure to the air, a suboxide which exhibits a grey colour and strong 
nstre by reflected light, and when in thin layers, a bright yellow by 
transmitted light; it contains 108 silver to 5*4 oxygen, and when heated, 
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fdaes, gives off oxygen^ and is oonverted into metallio silyer. (Faraday^ 
Quai-t. J, ofSc. 4, 268 ; also Ann. Ckim. Pkys. 9, 107.) 

2. The oxalate, mellitate, and citrate of silver-oxide, heated to 100°, or 
a little higher, in a current of hydrogen gas, are reduced to yellow or 
brown salts of the suboxide. The dark wine-red solution of citrate of 
suboxide of silver in water yields, with potash, a black precipitate, which, 
after drying, acquires the metallic lustre by pressure. When heated, it is 
resolved into oxygen gas and metallic silver; with oxygen-acids, it is 
resolved into the oxide which dissolves, and metallic silver which remains 
behind. With hydrochloric acid it yields a brown powder, probably con- 
sisting of dichloride of silver; q,v. (Wohler, Ann, Pkarm, 30, 1; also 
Poffff. 46. 620.) 

B. SlLTEB^XIDB. AgO. 

Formation, 1. Silver does not oxidise either in dry or in moist air at 
any temperature below its boiling point; but when heated to that tem- 
perature in the air on charcoa) by oxygen gas, or in Marcet's blowpipe, or 
the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, it bums with a greenish light, depositing a 
brown powder on glass held over it. Silver-leaf made to close the circuit 
of the voltaic battery, or a wire through which the charee of a strong 
electric battery is passed, likewise bums with a greenish light. — 2. Silver 
decomposes oil of vitriol ut the boiling heat, nitric acid at ordinary tem- 
peratures. It is less oxidized than platinum by fusion in the air in contact 
with nitre or with caustic potash. — 3. Silver dissolves in a boiling solution 
of ferric sulphate, the product bein^ ferrous sulphate and silver-sulphate, 
but separates out again in the metallic state on cooling; so that the ferric 
sulphate is reproduced : 

Pe«0",3SO» + Ag = 2(PeO,SO») + AgO,SO*. 

(^Sch, 94.). If the air be not excluded, part of the silver remains in 
solution when the liquid is cooled, especially when a large quantity of 
free sulphuric acid is present; for part of the ^rrous sulphate produced at 
the higner temperature is converted — with especial rapidity when the 
acid is in excess — into ferric sulphate, and can therefore no longer con- 
tribute to the precipitation of the silver on cooling. Moreover, ferric sul- 
phate, even in the cold, dissolves a small quantity of silver, which may be 
precipitated by common salt or green vitriol. The solution of the silver 
is particularly rapid and abundant when excess of sulphuric acid is pre- 
■ent; for the ferric oxide, which has given np oxygen to the silver^ then 
takes it up again with greater &cility from the air. ( Wetzlar, S(^w. 53, 94.) 
The silver which is precipitated on cooling is contaminated with basic 
sulphate of ferric oxide. The supernatant liquid contains ferric oxide^ 
ferrous oxide, and silver-oxide in solution, and therefore yields a black 
precipitate with ammonia; blue, with ferricyanide of potassium; and 
white, with common salt. (A. V&gel, J. pr, Chem. 2(^ 362.) 

Preparation, — 1. By precipitating an aoueous solution of silver- 
nitrate with potash or baryta-water free from hydrochloric acid, washing 
the precipitate, and drying it at a gentle heat. — 2. By boiling recently 
precipitated and still moist chloride of silver with excess of caustic 
potash, of sp. gr. from 1*25 to 1*3, and then washing and drying. 
(Gregory.) — The chloride of silver must not be triturated in the mortar, 
because it then aggregates in lumps, and becomes more difficult to decern- 
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pose. The boiling must be continued tiH a sample taken ont and washed 
dissolves completely in nitric acid ; if this shonld not take place after ten 
minutes* boihng, the potash-ley must be poured off, the oxide triturated 
in a mortar — which may now be done without injury— -and again boiled 
for ^ye minutes, either with the old or with fresh potash-ley. In some 
cases, it is necefcsary to decant the liquid yet once more, again triturate 
the oxide, and boil a third time. The oxide is then washed three times 
by decantation with boiling water, then repeatedly with cold water, and 
lastly on the filter. (Gregory.) 

Properties. — The oxide prepared by (1) is a brown powder, which 
when dried between 60" and 80" becomes nearly black; its specific 
gravity is 7143 (Herapath), 7*250 (P. Boullay), 82558 (Karsten), it hajs 
a disagreeable metallic taste. (Proust, Bucholz.) When prepared by (2) 
it forms a soft, black or bluish-black powder. (Gregory.) 

Berzelins. Thomson. 

earlier. later. latest. 

Ag 108 .... 9.V103 ... 93-075 .... 93'103 .... 93112 .... 93*2 

O 8 .... 6*897 .... 6-925 .... 6*897 .... 6*888 .... 6*8 

AgO 116 .... 100000 .... 100*000 .... 100000 .... 100000 .... 1000 

Gay-Lussac. 

H. Davy. & Th^nard. Val. Rose. Proust. Bucholz. Kirwan.* 

Ag 93*1 .... 92*937 ...." 91*38 .... 91*33 .... 90*9 .... 90*25 

O 6*9 .... 7*063 .... 8*62 .... 8*67 .... 9*1 .... 9*75 

AgO 1000 .... 100*000 .... 100*00 .... 100 00 .... 100*0 .... 10000 

Decomposed by light or at a red heat into oxygen gas and metallic 
eilrer. Hydrogen gas reduces it to the metallic state, even at 100^ 
(Wbhler, Ann Fharm, SO, 4.) — Gives up its oxygen to aqueous phos- 
phorous acid. In the recently precipitated state, it is decomposed by 
aqueous sulphurous acid, yielding metallic silver and soluble sulphate of 
silver-oxide; but the decomposition is not complete, even when heat is 
applied. (A. Vogel.) Under water it is reduced by zinc, cadmium, tin, 
and copper, but not by iron or mercury. (Fischer, Fogg. 10, 605.) — In 
aqueous hypochlorous acid, it yields chloride of silver, oxygen gas, and a 
small quantity of chlorine. (Balard.) 

Combinations, a. With Water. — Aqtieotu Silver-oxide, — The oxide is 
slightly soluble in water, and imparts to it a metallic ta^te (Bucholz, 
Beitr. 2, 5), and alkaline reaction (Fischer, Kastn. Arch. 9, 356.) The 
solution acquires a reddish colour when exposed to light, is rendered 
turbid by a small quantity of carbonic acid, and recovers its clearness on 
tho addition of a larger quantity of that acid. (Wetzlar, JSc/iw, 53, 102.) 

b. With Acids, forming the Salts of Silver-oxide, or Silver- 
salts. — The affinity of silver-oxide for acids is greater than that of 
cupric oxide or Einc*oxide. The silver-salts are prepared by dissolving 
the metal in oxidating acids, such as sulphuric or nitric acid, or by 
double decomposition. Silver-salts are generally colourless, unless they 
contain a coloured acid. The soluble salts do not redden litmus pro- 
vided the acid is saturated ; they have a strongly metallic taste, and act 
as acrid poisons. Those which contain volatile acids give them up at a 
red heat, and leave metallic silver; with carbonate of soda before the 
blowpipe, they all yield a metallic globule. With borax and micro- 
cosmic adtf they behave like oxide of silver. 
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The following sobstances precipitate silyer from its solution in the 
metallic state: Phosphorus, — A dilate solution of the nitrate is more 
rapidly reduced by this substance than a strong solution. Liquid 
sulphide of phosphorus throws down an oliye-green, non-metallic 
powder. (Boeck.) Phosphoric oxide, on the contrary, throws down 
phosphide of silver and phosphate of silver-oxide. (Dulong.^ The pre- 
cipitation takes place in the cold, and without evolution of hydrogen. 
(Wurtz.) Ffiotphorout acid, — Characters traced on paper with a solu- 
tion of silver become metallic in a bottle containing phosphorus and 
atmospheric air. (Grotthuss.) — FhosphnreUed hydrogen gas : 

SCAgO.NOJ + PH, = 8Ag + PO4 + 3H0 + 8NO4. 

The bulky precipitate which this gas produces in a solution of nitrate or 
sulphate of silyer-oxide is brown at first, but consists of metallic silyer^ 
and gradually assumes a metallic aspect ; the liquid contains phosphoric 
acid. (H. Rose, Pogg, 14, 184; 24^ 318). — Sulphurous acid. This sub- 
stance forms with silver-solutions a white precipitate, which turns grey 
on boiling; the remaining liquid, which still contains sulphurous acid^ 
becomes turbid repeatedly when left to stand for some time, and yet 
retains silver in solution ; the precipitated silver is generally mixed with 
sulphide. (A. Vogel, J. pr. Chem, 29, 279.) — Sulphite of ammonia 
throws down white sulphite of silver-oxide, which becomes coyered, 
slowly at ordinary temperatures, but quickly on the application of heat, 
with a silver-shining film of metal. Sulphurous acid throws down white 
flakes, which soon turn yellowish, afterwards brown, and then contain 
sulphide of silyer. A similar precipitation is produced by sulphite of 

fotash, which, howeyer, besides the white flakes, which afterwards turn 
rown, likewise produces black metallic-looking larointe of sulphide of 
silver. (Pleischl, ZeiUckr, Phys. v, Wiss. 3, 106.) — Zinc, cadium, Hn, 
Icadf iron, manganese, copper, mercury, bismuth, tellurium, antimony, 
arsenic. — Lead and tin precipitate the nitrate solution most quickly; 
then follow the other metals in this order : cadmium, zinc, copper, bismuth, 
antimony, arsenic, mercury. (Fischer, Pogg, 6, 43.) — Zincvoimers^ in a 
slightly acidulated silver-solution, becomes coyered, from the beginuing to 
the end of the precipitation, with black, moss-like silver, containing zinc ; 
the deposit, however, assumes a lighter colour towards the edges, and, 
when detached by gas~bubbles, parts with the zinc which it contains, and 
turns white, but resumes its dark colour if again brought in contact with 
the zinc. If a neutral solution of silver be used^ only the portions first 
precipitated are black ; the subsequent portions are continually lighter in 
colour. (Wetzlar, Schw, 50, 98). — According to Fischer, on the contrary, 
neutral solutions are disposed to yield alloys from beginning to end of 
the precipitation ; acid solutions, on the contrary, only towards the end. 
— If the silver solution contains copper, the silver is neyertheless precipi- 
tated free from copper, the latter metal not being reduced till after the 
silver. (Fischer.) — Zinc reduces nitrate of silver-oxide in the dry state^ 
and likewise in the state of aqueous or alcoholic solution, — also the 
aqueous sulphate, and the carbonate and phosphate when immersed in 
water. (Fischer.) Cadmium reduces the same silver-salts as zinc. 

JPischer.) — Tin, immersed in an aqueous solution of silver-nitrate, throws 
own black metallic silver, together with a brown powder, at the same 
time colouring the liquid brown. From the alcoholic solution of the 
nitrate, tin precipitates but a small quantity of silver, and only on first 
immersion. It reduces the dry nitrate of silver oxide, the aqueous solu- 
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tion of the salphate, and the carbonate and phosphate immersed in water. 
(Fischer.)— -/ron reduces the aqueous solution of the sulphate, and the 
carbonate and phosphate immersed in water. It does not reduce the 
alcoholic nitrate, and in an aqueous solution of that salt, reduction takes 
place only where the iron projects above the liquid,-— or when it is 
dipped into an acid solution, then taken out and exposed to the air till 
it has become covered with ferrous nitrate, and again immersed. At a 
boiling heat, the aqueous nitrate is easily reduced by iron. (Fischer, 
Brandenburg; comf>. I. 370... .872) — Manganese reduces silver but very 
slightly from the solution of the nitrate. (Fischer.) — TeUurium acts very 
freely on the solution, and forms a black powder, which does not assume 
the metallic lastre under pressure. (Fischer.) — Bismnth reduces the nitrate 
of silver-oxide dissolved in water or alcohol, and the carbonate when 
immersed in water, but not the aqueous sulphate. (Fischer.) — AnHmonff 
reduces only the aqueous nitrate and the carbonate immersed in water, 
not the alcoholic nitrate or the aqueous sulphate. (Fischer.) — Arsenic 
reduces the aqueous and alcoholic nitrate. — Copper exerts a reducing 
action on the nitrate, both in the dry state and when dissolved in water 
or alcohol— on the aqueous solution of the sulphate, and on the carbonate 
and phosphate immersed in water. (Fischer.) Silver precipitated by 
eopper from the nitrate is pure at first, but the portions last thrown 
«[own are contaminated with copper, proceeding from galvanic action ; the 
copper, however, redissolves on immersion for some time in a solution of 
eilver-nitrate. (Gay-Lussac, Oilb. 72, 326.) — Mercury, immersed in an 
aqueous solution of the nitrate or sulphate of silver-oxide throws down an 
amalgam of silver. From the alcoholic solution, it precipitates a black 
powder containing suboxide of silver; it also exerts a slight action on the 
carbonate and phosphate. (Fischer.) — Brass and the alloys of silver with 
«nc, tin, and lead, likewise reduce silver-salts completely; palladium 
exerts no reducing action. (Fischer; vid. Fischer, Gtlb. 72, 289; Poffs^. 
6, 43; 8, 488; 10, 607; 12, 503; 16, 126.) — [For the action of metals 
upon chloride of silver, chromate of silver-oxide, and the ammoniacal 
eolutions of silver, ««« these compounds.] — Uranous oxide, — This oxide, 
prepared according to the second process described on page 159, vol. iv,-— 
but not that which is prepared by the third process — decomposes a solu- 
tion of silver^nitrate without any evolution of gas, producing metallic 
flilver and uranio nitrate. (Ebelmen, N, Ann, Chim. Phya. 5, 219) ; 

AgO,NO« + 2UO = Ag + U«0»,NO«. 

Hydraied Afanganous oxide. (Schnaubert, Von der YerwandJUf^iofi, 
pp. 103, 106.) — Alkalis added to a mixed aqueous solution of a silver- 
salt und a manganous salt, throw down a black mixture of silver and 
peroxide of manganese, which dissolves in acids, reproducing a silver-salt 
and a manganous salt. (Wshler, Fogg. 41, 344.) — Ferrow Sulphate, — 
From an aqueous solution of nitrate or sulphate of silver-oxide, green 
vitriol throws down a greyish-white, pulverulent precipitate of metallic 
eilver (Keir), which redissolves on boiling. (Proust, Buchols; comp, 
p. 139.) The precipitation is incomplete; a silver-solution mixed with 
green vitriol^ and separated from the precipitated silver, still yields a 
precipitate of chloride of silver with common salt, and likewise a preci- 
pitate of metallic silver on further addition of green vitriol. (Wetzlar.) 
The precipitated silver is mixed with basic sulphate of ferric oxide, 
which remains behind on dissolving the silver in nitric acid. (Giese, 
A. Vogel.) — Frotochloride of Tin. — The solution of this substance added in 
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small quaotity to a silver-solution^ throws down chloride of silver, whieli^ 
on further addition of the tin-salt, is converted into brownish black, pul- 
verulent metallic silver. — Organic Compounds. — A solution of silver* 
nitrate, mixed with either volatile oils or charcoal, and exposed to sun- 
shine or raised to a boiling heat, yields a precipitate of metallic silver. 
(Rnmford, Scker. J. 2, 3.) Boeck did not succeed in producing the pre- 
cipitation by charcoal at a boiling heat. Sugar, at a boiling heat, throws 
down a black powder, which appears to be a mixture of the metal and 
the oxide. (A. Vogel.) — Tincture or infusion of galls (which does not 
act in the cold) yields on boiling, or after long standing, a black powder 
consisting of metallic silver. (Proust.) — % Many organic substances 
mixed with ammonio-nitrate of silver, throw down metallic silver in the 
form of a beautiful specular film lining the sides of the vessel ; this efiect 
is produced by aldehyde, saccharic acid, salicylous acid, and pyromeoonic 
acid, and by various essential oils. Of the last-named substances, a 
mixture of oil of cinnamon and oil of cloves is found to produce by far 
the most brilliant speculum, and has lately been brought into use for 
silvering mirrors, in place of the ordinary process with tin and mercury; 
this process is particularly well adapted for curved surfaces. Grape- 
sugar likewise produces a very fine specular silvering in the course of 6 
or 12 hours in the cold, but in 2 or 3 minutes on the application of heat; 
the colour of the speculum is, however, darker than that produced by 
aldehyde, or by the mixed oils just mentioned. Cane-sugar also pro- 
duces a mirror with the aid of heat, but not without. Gum-arabic and 
starch produce a strongly coloured mirror after long boiling; phlorid- 
sine and salicine produce a similar effect. Oil of turpentine and bay-oil 
likewise produce specular deposits, but only from very strong solutions, 
and after a long time; resin of guiacnm acts in a similar manner. Of 
the two oils composing the oil of Jamaica pepper, the one which is 
heavier than water, and possesses acid properties, produces a specnlar 
film equalling in beauty that which is produced by the mixed oils of 
cloves and cinnamon ; the lighter oil, which is neutral, does not reduce 
silver, even after long boiling. The cinnamic, benzoic, meconic, comenic, 
tannic, gallic and pyrogallic acids, the resins of benzoin, elemi and oliba- 
nnm, and oil of rosewood, and glycerine, were found by Stenhouse not to 
produce specular deposits. (Ann. Fharm, 54, 102.) — BoUey {Jahrh, /» 
Fharm, 18, 384) finds that silver is easily thrown down from cupriferous 
solutions of its salts by cane-sugar, on the addition of caustic ammonia or 
potash, and the application of heat. The precipitate, which is metallio, 
may be washed first with hot water, and then with hot acetic acid. % 

Hydrosulphuric acid and alkaline hydrosulphates, added to silver- 
solutions, throw down the whole of the silver in the form of a brownish- 
blaek sulphide. This precipitation takes place equally well if the silver- 
solution IS previously saturated with ammonia. The precipitate is in- 
soluble in ammonia and in alkaline hydrosulphates. It shows itself 
down to the 20,000th degree of dilution of the silver-salt (Pfafi); in a 
solution containing 1 part of silver in 35000 parts of the solution. 
(Harting, J. pr. Chan. 22, 52.) — The recently precipitated sulphides of 
manganese, cadmium, iron, cobalt, and nickel, likewise throw down 
sulphide of silver from silver-salts. (Anthon, J. pr. Chan. 10, 353.)-^ 
Hydriodic acid and aqueous metallic iodides throw down all the silver in 
the form of a pale yellow iodide. The precipitate is curdy when formed 
in strong solutions; in a dilute solution it merely produces an opales- 
cence. Its colour deepens slowly when exposed to light. It is but very 
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sparingly soluble in excess of iodide of potassium, and not sensibly 
soluble in ammonia — which, however, turns it whiter — or in dilute nitric 
acid. The reaction with iodide of potassium has its limit in a solution 
containing 1 part of silver-oxide in 30,000 parts of liquid. (Harting.) 
1 part of iodide of potassium dissolved in 500 parts of water, gives a 
yellow precipitate with silver-nitrate ; in 5000 water a yellowish-white 
precipitate; in 50,000 water, a white turbidity; and in 500,000 water, a 
scarcely perceptible opalescence. (Baumann, N. Br. Arch, 29, 214.)-*- 
Iodine likewise produces this precipitate. Hydrobromic acid and aque- 
ous metallic bromides throw down all the silver as a yellowish white 
bromide. This precipitate dissolves very sparingly in dilute, but freely 
in concentrated ammonia. — Hydrochloric itcid and aqueous metallic chlo- 
rides precipitate the silver completely in the form of chloride from all 
silver-salts excepting the hyposulphite. The precipitate is curdy when 
formed in strong solutions, but in case of great dilution, it shows itself as 
a milky opalescence in the liquid. It turns violet when exposed to 
light It dissolves very easily in dilute ammonia, sparingly in concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid, and not at all in nitric acid. The opalescence 
shows itself, even when the silver-nitrate is 120,000 times diluted 
(P&ff); with 1 pt. silver- oxide in 240,000 pts. of liquid. (Harting, «/. 
pr. Chem. 22, 52.) In a solution containing 1 pt. of silver in 200,000 
parts, hydrochloric acid or common salt produces a very slight turbidity; 
if the solution contains only 1 pt> of silver in 400,000, the same reagents 
produce a scarcely perceptible opalescence, and if the proportion of liquid 
amounts to 800,000, the opalescence does not show itself for a quarter of 
an hour. (Lassaigne, J. Ghim, Mid. 8, 583.) — I part of common salt 
dissolved in 100,000 parts of water, still forms a cloud in a silver-solution. 
fBostock, N. Oehl, 4, 551.) — Chlorine likewise produces this precipitate. 
All insoluble silver-salts are converted into chloride of silver by immer- 
sion in aqueous solutions of metallic chlorides; if, however, they have 
been thoroughly dried, the change is not complete for several days. 
(Fischer, Sdwo. 53, 486.) 

A very small quantity of ammonia forms, with perfectly neutral 
silver-salts, a slight white turbidity, and a white granular precipitate, 
which turns black on exposure to light, and dissolves in a larger quantity 
of ammonia, forming a clear solution. Acid silver-solutions form a per- 
fectly clear mixture with ammonia in all proportions. A silver-solution 
supersaturated with ammonia, gives a white precipitate with potash. (H. 
Rose.) — All fixed alkalis throw down from silver-salts the brown oxide 
of silver. If the fixed alkali is contaminated with a metallic chloride, 
the precipitated silver-oxide will also be contaminated with chloride of 
silver. — Monocarbonate or bicarbonate of potash or soda forms a white 
precipitate of carbonate of silver-oxide ; so likewise does carbonate of 
ammonia, an excess of it, however, redissolving the precipitate. — Ordi- 
nary phosphate of soda gives a yellow precipitate with silver-salts, 
according to Pfaff, down to the 10,000th degree of dilution. — Pjrrophos- 
phate and metaphosphate of soda precipitate them white. — lodate and 
bromate of potash form white precipitates with silver-salts. Both these 
precipitates are easily soluble in ammonia. — Chromate of potash throws 
down, from not very dilute solutions of silver-salts, a dark purple-red 
precipitate of chromate of silver-oxide. — Arsenite of potash throws down 
egg-yellow arsenite of silver-oxide. A solution containing 1 part of 
silver-^xide in 6000 parts of liquid, still gives a perceptible yellow pre- 
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oipitate, and the reaction reaches its limit with 1 pt. of silver-oxide in 
20,000 parts of liqnid. (Harting.) 

Oxalic acid throws down, from silver salts, a white, pulverulent 
oxalate of silver-oxide. Hydrocyanic acid and metallic cyanides pre- 
cipitate cyanide of silver, curdy in strong solutions, and producing an 
opalescence in the liquid when very dilute. Sulphocyanide of potassium 
forms a white precipitate of sulphocyauide of silver. Ferrocyanide of 
potassium forms a white, and ferricyanide of potassium a red-brown pre- 
cipitate. — All silver-salts which are insoluble in water, dissolve in nitric 
acid and in ammonia. — Silver-oxide forms double salts with many other 
salifiable bases, especially with ammonia. 

e. With Ammonia, u>rming BertfiolUCa FvJi/minaJting Silver* 



C. Peroxide of Silver ? 

First noticed by Ritter. — Deposited on the positive platinum wire 
when aqueous nitrate of silver-oxide is placed in the voltaic circuit. The 
silver-solution must be concentrated, otherwise nothing but oxygen is 
obtained at the positive pole ; but even when a concentrated solution is 
nsed, oxygen gas is still evolved, so that, especially towards the end of 
the process, the quantity of silver deposited in the form of peroxide at 
the positive pole is not so great as that which is reduced at the negative 
pole. Grove's battery yields the peroxide more rapidly than an ordinary 
voltaic battery of 60 pairs; but the latter deposits it in a more distinctly 
crystalline form. (R. Wallquist, J, pr. Chem, 31, 179.^ 

Brittle, iron-black octohedrons, united in a series ot prisms and needles 
(Wallquist); apparently tetrahedrons. (Grotthuss, OUb, 61, 60; and Schw. 
28, 324.) 

Decrepitates in the flame of a candle and leaves metallic silver. 
(Grotthuss.) Detonates strongly when struck in contact with phosphorus 
or sulphur. (Grotthuss.) Aqueous hydrochloric acid converts it, with 
momentary evolution of chlonne, into chloride of silver. (Ritter.) With 
aqueous hypochlorous acid, it yields chloride of silver, oxygen gas, and a 
small quantity of chlorine. (Balard.) In a solution of sal-ammoniac, it 
evolves gas and forms chloride of silver, part of which dissolves; and 
with a boiling solution (not with a cold solution) of common salt, it forms 
chloride of silver and free soda, the action being attended with evolution 
of gas. (Fischer.) It dissolves in aqueous ammonia with rapid evolution 
of nitrogen, forming argentate of ammonia. (Grotthuss.) Phosphoric and 
snlphnno acid dissolve it, with gradual evolution of oxygen, forming 
ordinary silver-salts. In nitric acid it dissolves unaltered. 

It was at one time universally supposed that this so-called peroxide 
of silver contained only silver and oxygen ; and Wallquist ^uite recently 
believed that he had determined its composition by analysis to be 87*23 

Ser cent, silver, and 12 77 oxye^en, giving the formula AgO^; Fischer, 
owever, has obtained the following very (ufforent results regarding it. 
The peroxide prepared from nitrate of silver-oxide always contains 
nitric acid, and consequently, when heated, gives off yellow vapours with 
slight detonation; moreover, when pulverized and thoroughly washed 
with cold water, it still gives up nitrate of silver-oxide to hot water, but 
zetains the property of giving off yellow vapours when heated. Similarly, 
the peroxide prepared from sulphate of silver-oxide, retains a portion of 
sulphuric acid ; acid phosphate of silver-oxide, and likewise the acetate, 

TOL. TI. L 
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do not yield peroxide of silver in the Toltaic circuit The peroxide 
obtained from the sulphate is not distinctly crystalline, and does not 
decrepitate in the flame of a candle; in other respects, it is similar to that 
prepared from the nitrate. The amount of silver in the peroxide is not 
so great as that given by Wallquist, who probably did not heat it strongly 
enough to decompose the nitrate. (Fischer, Kcutn, Arck^ 16,215; also 
J. pr. Chem. 32, 108.) — Fischer's statement, so far as it relates to per- 
oxide of silver obtained from the nitrate, is confirmed by the observations 
of Gmelin. The needles, washed with wat«r till the liquid gave no tur- 
bidity with hydrochloric acid, and after drying, gently heated in a white 
flask, gave off nitrous fumes, and cold water extracted from the residne, 
a large quantity of silver-nitrate. May not the crystals consist of nitrate 
peroxide of silver f 



Silver and Carbon. 

A. Carbide of Silver. — a. Ag'C. — Silver, fused for three-quartera 
of an hour with lamp-black, takes up about 3 per cent, of carbon. 
(Gay-Lussac, Ann. Cliim. Phys, 58, 223.)— 6. AgC.— Remains in the 
form of a dull, yellow residue, containing 94*48 p. c. silver, and 5*52 
carbon, when cuminate of silver-oxide is heated to redness in an open 
vessel ; it undergoes no alteration by continued ignition. Dilute nitric 
acid dissolves it with separation of charcoal. (Gerhardt & Cahonrs.) — 
2. When dicyanide of silver is strongly ignited, there remains a dull 
white, fused carbide of silver, the carbon of which burns only at the sur- 
fsucQ on ignition in contact with the air; when dissolved in nitric acid, it 
leaves a network of pure charcoal. (Liebig <$t Redtenbacher, Ann, tharai, 
38, 129.) — c. AgC. — Aqueous pyroracemate of silver-oxide, heated for a 
long time in the water-bath, gives off carbonic acid, and deposits a grey 
powder, which acquires metallic lustre when rubbed on the burnishing 
stone; and after being well boiled with carbonate of potash, then washed 
with water and ignited in the air, leaves a residue containing 10*51 p. o. 
of carbon, and 89*49 of silver. The same salt when subjected to dry 
distillation, yields a grey carbide of silver, having the metallic lustre, and 
containing more than 1^ At., but less than 2 At. carbon to 1 At. silver. 
(Berzelius, Fogg, 36, 28.) — 2. Maleate of silver-oxide, heated till it defla- 
grates, leaves a grey, metallic carbide of silver, which may be freed from 
oily matter by washing with water containing caustic potash, and then 
with water acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and from chloride of silver 
by ammonia. By ignition in the air, it is converted into pure silver^ 
amounting to 90*072 per cent. Nitric acid dissolves it, with separatioa 
of black flakes of charcoal. (Regnault, Ann, Fkarm, 19, 153.) 

B. Carbonate of Silver-oxide, or Silver-carbonate. — The state- 
ment of Selb, that this salt occurs in nature, has been disproved by 
Walchner. {Mag. Fharm, 25, I.) — Oxide of silver absorbs can>onio acid 
from the air during washing and drying. (Fisher, Kastn. Arch, 9, 346.) 
-^The salt is prepared by precipitating nitrate of silver-oxide with mono- 
carbonate or bicarbonate of potash or soda, washing the precipitate with 
cold water, and drying it in the shade. The precipitate is white at flrst^ 
but when the soluble salts are washed out, it assumes a yellow oolour. 
"When carbonate of potash is mixed with excess of a strong solution of 
Bilver-nitrate, the yellow precipitate is obtained at once. (Fiacher.) 
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Yellow powder, of a paler colour than the phosphate. (Wetzlar, Sdiuf. 
53g 100.) Sfieoifio grayity^ 6*0766. (Karsten.) — Blackens readily when 
^posed to bght, or when gently heated. ^Fischer.) Easily converted 
ilito chloride of silver by aqueous hydrocnloric acid or by dissolved 
metallic chlorides. (Wetzlar.) 

Setterberga 

AgO 116 .... 84-06 .... 8402 

CO" 22 .... 15-94 .... 15-90 

HO 0-08 

AgO.CO* 138 „., 100-00 .... 10000 

The salt examined by Setterberg was precipitated^ either hot or cold^ by 
bicarbonate of potash. 



Silver and Boron. 

BoRATB OF SiLYER-oxiDR, or SiLvBR-BORATE. — ^i/(>no5anc.—- Formed 
by precipitating a moderately dilute solution of silver-nitrate with a 
saturated solution of borax. The precipitate obtained is exactly the 8ame> 
whether the borax be poured into the silver solution, or the latter into 
the borax, and whether the borax has or has not been previously ignited. 
If the solution be very dilute-— for instance, if the saturated solution of 
borax be diluted with 80 or 40 times its weifi^ht of water, its mixture with 
the silver-solution remains clear at first, and, even when the silver-salt is 
in excess, gradually deposits pure brown oxide of silver. Borate of 
potash, both in the state of concentrated and of dilute solution, produces 
the same reactions as borax under similar circumstances. Borate of 
ammonia, in the state of strone solution, produces a precipitate of borate 
of silver-oxide ; but in the dilute state, it does not throw down the pure 
oxide. — ^White flakes, converted by drying into a white powder, which 
turns violet, and afterwards black when exposed to liffht, fuses at a gentle 
keat» and dissolves, without decomposition, in a considerable quantity of 
water. (H. Rose, Fogg. 19, 153.) Sexboiate of potash likewise produces 
a white precipitate, soluble in a larger quantity of water. (Laurent, camp. 
Tunnermann, £aUn. Arch. 20, 28.) 

H. lUMe. 

AgO 116-0 .... 76-92 .... 76-5 to 77-71 

B0» 34-8 .... 2308 .... 23*5 „ 22-29 

AgO,BO».... 150-8 Z 100-00 Z 1000 100-00 



Silver and Phosphorus. 

A. Phosphide of Silver. — 1. Formed by fusing I pt. of silver with 
9 parts of glacial phosphoric acid and ^ pt. charcoal. — 2. By throwing 
phosphorus on melted silver. As the mixture solidifies, phosphorus is 
eet free, and afterwards takes fire. (Pelletier.) — 3. By fusing 12 parts of 
triphosphate of silver-oxide (dAgO|FO*) with 1 part of charcoal, at a 
moderate red-heat. (Landgrebe, Schw. 60, 128.)— The statement of 
Thomson and Landgreoe (Schw, 55, 96), that phosphide of silver may be 
precipitated from a solution of the nitrate by phosphuretted hydrogeuj* 
appears, according to H. Rose's experiments (p. 141), to be doubtful. 

By I and 2 : White, granular, semicrystaUine ; may be cut with the 
knife} and breaks to pieces under the hammer, Contaans 20 per cent. o{ 

L 2 
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pboeplioms, which it gives off entirely when ignited in contact with the 
air. (Pelletier.) — When prepared hj the third process^ it forms a looselj- 
aggregated, hrittle mass, which is easily cut with the knife, exhibits a 
silvery lustre when rubbed with a file, and contains 33*23 per cent, of 
phosphorus, of which it is partially deprived by fusion before the blow* 
pipe, and completely by fusion with carbonate of soda. (Landgrebe.) 



B. Phosphate of Silyer-oxide, or Silter-phosphatb. — a. Triphos^ 
phcUe. — Silver-oxide, agitated with aqueous diphosphate of soda, deprives it 
of part of its phosphoric acid. (Wetzler, Schw, 53, 100.) — The salt is pre- 
pared by precipitating nitrate of silver-oxide with diphosphate of ammonia, 
potash, or soda. The supernatant liquid contains free nitric acid. (Ber- 
zelius, Mitscherlich.) 

3(AgO,NO*) + 2NaO,cPO» = 3AgO,cPO. + 2(NaO,NO») + NO». 

(Schw. 49.) If triphosphate of soda be used as the precipitant, the 
supernatant liquid remains neutraL (Graham.) 

3(AgO,NO») + 3NaO,cPO» = 3AgO,cPO» + 3(NaO,NO»), 

The precipitate carries down with it a small portion of silver-nitrate, which 
cannot be completely removed by washing; hence, it gives off a small 
quantity of nitrous fumes when heated. (Graham, Pogg. 32, 45.) — Yellow 
powder, having a specific gravity of 7'321 at 7*5^ (Stromeyer.) After dry- 
ing, it is perfectly anhydrous (Stromeyer), or contains only j- per cent, of 
water. (Berzelius.) Assumes a red-brown colour whenever it is heated* 
Fuses at a red-heat like horn-silver. (Berzelius.) According to Stromeyer, it 
does not fuse even at a strong red-heat; but in the blowpipe-flame, it meltB 
into a dark brown liquid, which, on cooling, solidifies in a yellow mass. 
When kept for a considerable time in a state of fusion, it is partly con-* 
verted into pyrophosphate [with reduction of silver)], and is thereby 
rendered more fusible and paler. If heated in the inner cone of a spirit- 
flame, it even becomes wbit« on the surface after cooling. (Stromeyer, 
Schw, 58, 126.) — The salt blackens on exposure to light. It dissolves 
readily in aqueous phosphoric, nitric, or acetic acid, and in pure ammonia 
or carbonate of ammonia; less easily in nitrate and succinate of ammonia; 
and imperfectly in sulphate of ammonia. The solution of the salt in 
nitric acid yields crystals of silver-nitrate, and may be regarded as a 
mixture of that eoit and free phosphoric acid. (Siiersen, Scher, J, 
8, 120.) 

Berzelius. Stromeyer. 

3AgO 348-0 .... 82-97 .... 82-975 .... 83-455 

cPO» 71-4 .... 17-03 .... 17-025 .... 16-545 

3AgO,cPC)» 419-4 .... 100-00 Z 100000 Z 100*000 

h. Add Phosphate, — The yellow solution of the salt a in aqueous 
phosphoric acid. When evaporated, it first yields crystalline grains, 
which appear to consist of the salt a ; then, if left to spontaneous evapo- 
ration, it deposits white, feathery crystals, which appear to be the 
diphosphate (2AgO, HO,cPO^), but are immediately converted into the 
salt a by contact with water. A solution of silver-nitrate mixed with a 
large quantity of ordinary phosphoric acid, still yields these crystals on 
evaporation at a gentle heat. (Berzelius, Ann. Chvm. Phys, 2, 163.) 

%, Schwarzenberg did not succeed in obtaining crystals by this pro- 
cess; but on evaporating the solution to a syrupy consistence, and mixing 
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it with ether, great heat was eyolved, and a white crystalline powder sepa* 
rated, which was washed with ahsolute alcohol, to remove the free phos< 
phoric acid adhering to it. It blackened on exposure to light, and was 
decomposed by water, yielding the yellow triphosphate and free phos- 
phoric acid. It gave no water at 100'', but at 170° e vol Fed 2*87 per cent, 
of water, and was converted into the pyrophosphate. 

dried at 100^ 
Schwarxenberg. 

2AgO 2320 .... 74-26 .... 73*45 

HO 90 .... 288 .... 303 

PO* 71-4 .... 22-86 .... 23-52 

2AgO,UO,PO».... 312-4 Z lOO'OO Z. 100-00 

The salt probably still contained free phosphoric acid. (Schwarzenberg, 
Ann. Pharm, Q5^ 162.) IT. 

C. Pyrophosphate op Silter-oxide, or Silver-pyrgphosphatb.— 
a. Bibcuic, — Formed by precipitating nitrate of silver-oxide with dipyro- 
phosphate of soda. The supernatant liquid is neutral. (Clark, ^chw* 
57,421.): 

2(AgO,NO») + 2NaO,4PO» = 2AgO,6PO* + 2(NaO,NO«). 

At the first instant of precipitation, the precipitate appears to contain 
combined water, but soon parts with it. (Strom eyer.) Nitrate of silver* 
oxide added to an aqueous mixture of orainary phosphate and pyrophos- 
phate of soda, throws down first the yellow salt, and afterwards the white* 
(Stromeyer.) 

White powder, of sp. gr. 5*306, at 75°; contains no water. Fuses 
somewhat below a red-heat, without any decomposition, and forms a dark 
brown liquid, which on cooling, solidifies in a white, radiated mass. 
Assumes a reddish colour on exposure to light. When boiled with 
ordinary diphosphate of soda, it is immediately decomposed, yielding 
ordinary yellow triphosphate of silver-oxide, and aqueous pyrophosphate 
of soda. [Probably in this manner 1 

3(2AgO,6PO») + 2(2NaO,cPO») = 2(3AgO,cPO«) + 2(NaO,APO») + 2NaO,ftPO». 

According to this, the water should contain both monopyrophosphate and 
dipyrophosphate of soda.] The salt dissolves readily in cold nitric acidj 
but when ooiled with either nitric or sulphuric acid, it is converted into 
the ordinary phosphate, so that the solution gives a yellow precipitate on 
the addition of ammonia. Aqueous hydrochloric acid converts it into 
chloride of silver and free phosphoric acid. It dissolves with tolerable 
b/iility in ammonia, and is thrown down unchanged by acids. Insoluble 
in acetic acid, and not altered by boiling with water. (Stromeyer, Sdm^ 
58, 126.) Insoluble in solutions of the pyrophosphates; very slightly 
soluble in silver-nitrate. (Schwarzenberg.) 

BerzeliuB. Stromeyer. Schwartienberg. 

2AgO 232-0 .... 76-47 .... 76-35 .... 75-39 .... 76*23 

*PO» 71-4 .... 23-53 .... 23-65 .... 2461 .... 2377 

2AgO,6PO* 303-4 .... 10000 .... 100-00 .... 100-00 .... 10000 

D. Metaphosphate of Silver-oxide, or Silver Metaphosphatb.— * 
a. Sesquibasic. — The monobasic metaphosphate of silver-oxide b, immersed 
in boiling water, while recently precipitated and still moisti or the powder 
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introduced into cold watef, and graduallj raised to the boiling heat^ fnses 
quickly into a grey yiecid mass, naving the consistence of turpentine, and 
capable of beins drawn out into thr^uls; it must be washed with cold 
water. A small quantity of the monobasic salt remains undecomposed in 
the middle of the mass; the hot water, when poured off and eyaporated, 
deposits a white crystalline crust of monobasic salt. The salt is solid 
after cooling, and fuses alone less easily than under water. It is gradually 
decomposed by the continued action of boiling water. (Berzelius, Pogg* 

19, 831.) 

Benelitw. 

3AgO 848-0 .... 70-90 .... 69-58 

2flPO» 142-8 .... 29-10 ..». 30-42 

3AgO,2flPO» 490-8 .... 100-00 .... 10000 

h, JK/bno6<mc.-— Formed by mixing a solution of silver^nitrate with aa 
aqueous solution of recently ignited phosphoric acid, prepared with ice- 
cold water (Berzelius), or with a solution of mono-metaphosphate of soda. 
(Graham.) The gelatinous flakes must be washed with a small quantity 
of cold water. The white, pulverulent salt becomes soft and semi-fluid at 
100°, and at a somewhat higher temperature, fuses into a transparent and 
colourless liquid, which on cooling solidifies in the form of a crystalline 
glass, and then flies to pieces. Cold water slowly takes u|| part of its 
acid, but boiling water slowly resolves it into an acid solution and the 
salt a. (Berzelius.) 

AgO 1160 .... 61-90 .... 64-52 

flPO* 71-4 .... 38-10 .... 35-48 

AgO,aPO» 187-4 Z 10000 Z 100-00 

As the salt had lost some of its acid during washing, it gave rather too 
much oxide of silver by analysis. (Berzelius.) 

^. A crystallized metaphosphate, containing 2 At. water of crystal* 
lization to 8 At. base and 3 At. acid, has been obtained by Fleitmaan and 
Henneberg, by mixing the solution of the corresponding soda-salt with a 
very large excess of silver-nitrate. When this salt is fused, the water 
escapes with intumescence. 

Fleitmann & Henneberg. 

3AgO 348 .... 59-80 .... 5862 

3aPO» 216 .... 37-11 .... 38-21 

2H0 ..,, 18 .... 3-09 .... 3-17 

3(AgO,flPO*) + 2Aq 58^2 Z 10000 Z lOO'OO 

The salt does not alter in weight when left over sulphuric acid. When 
lieated in the water-bath it ^ives discordaut results, in consequence of a 
Y)eculiar decomposition which it undergoes; for when about half the water 
has gone off, the salt acquires an acid reaction, becomes soft, and on sub- 
sequent exposure to the air, takes up more than 3 per cent, of water, 
.which it gives up again at 100% appearing to be thereby converted into 
the ordinary metaphosphate 6. This salt is distinguished by the great 
permanence of its solution in cold water. It may be obtained in crjrstala 
from a solution strongly acidulated with nitric acid. In preparing this 
compound, it is necessary to use a very large excess of the silver-nitrate; 
otherwise crystals are obtained, consisting of a double meta{>hosphate of 
silver-oxide and soda. (Fleitmann & Henneberg, Ann. Pharm. 65, 810.) 
According to Fleitmann, silver-oxide fuses very easily with ejccest 
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of phosphoric acid, forming a dear glass, from which a crystalline salt 
slowly separates on cooling. This salt consists of small shining, crystal- 
line scales, perfectly insoluble in water. When treated with sulphide of 
sodium, they yield ordinary deliquescent metaphosphate of soda. (Ann. 
Fkarm. 72, 246.) IT. 

Acid Metapkosphate, — 1 . The aqueous solution produced hy boiling 
the salt b with water. — 2. Silver-crucibles in which phosphoric acid is 
fused are attacked by it, phosphide of silver and acid phosphate of silver- 
oxide being produced. (Bucholz.) 

Fleitmann and Henneberg have likewise obtained the compounds 
6AgO,4PO" and 6AgO,5PO*, by double decomposition with the corre- 
sponding soda-salts. (Ann, Fharm, 65, 330.) 



Silver and Sulphur. 

A. Sulphide op Silver. — Occurs in nature in the form of SUvet^ 
glance. Formed by heating silver-plates arranged in alternate layers 
with sulphur, or by fusing silver with potash-liver of sulphur, and 
exhausting with water. Precipitated in black-brown flakes on treating 
silver-oxide or silvei^salts with hydrosulphuric acid or alkaline hydrosul- 
phates. Obtained by Becquerel m octohedrons by the galvanic process 
(I. 402.) Forms the yellow, and afterwards brown film, with which silver 
vessels become tarnished when exposed to the sulphurous exhalations 
proceeding from the human body, from sewers, &c. (Proust.) The native 
sulphide crystallizes in the forms shown in figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 10, and 
11. Sp. gr. 7*0. The artificially prepared sulphide has a density of 
6*8501. ^Karsten.) Both the natural and artificial varieties are malleable, 
of a blackish grey colour, and very fusible. 

Vauquelin. Berzelins. Wenzel. . Klaproth. 

native, 

Ag 108 .... 87-097 .... 87*27 .... 87*032 .... 85-5 .... 85 

S 16 .... 12-903 .... 12-73 .... 12*968 .... 14-6 .... 15 

AgS 124 .... 100-000 .... 10000 .... 100000 .... lOO'O .... 100 

When heated in the air, it is resolved into sulpLnrous acid gas and 
metallic silver; when it is roasted at a gentle heat, a small quantity of 
snlphate is likewise produced. (Larranaga, Gilh. 22, 304.) When fused 
with iron, it yields sulphide of iron and metallic silver; with lead, the 
products are sulphide of lead and an alloy of lead and silver. Heated 
to redness in hydrogen gas, it forms sulphuretted hydrogen and metallio 
silver. (H. Rose.) Heated to redness in a current of aqueous vapour, it 
yields sulphuretted hydrogen, and becomes partially covered with metaJlio 
silver. (Regnault.) Not decomposed by chlorine gas in the cold, very 
slowly when heated. (H. Rose, Pogg. 42, 540.) In this reaction, 100 
parts of sulphide of silver yield 11543 chloride [or 124 yield 143131. 
(Fellenberg, Pogg, 50, 72.) Dissolves in tolerably strong sulphuric acid, 
with separation of sulphur. Not decomposed by aqueous protochloride of 
copper. (Boussingault.) If, however, the copper-solution contains common 
salt, the sulphide of silver becomes converted into chloride of silver and 
sulphide of copper. 100 parts of sulphide of silver treated in this manner 
for a few days, yield 146 parts of a mixture of chloride of silver and sul- 
phide of copper. In the first instance, half of the sulphide of silver acts- 
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npon the proiochloride of copper, forming chloride of silver, free snlphar, 
and dichloride of copper, which remains dissolved in the common salt : 

AgS + 2CuCl = AgCl + 8 + Cu*Cl. 

Afterwards, the dissolved dichloride of copper and the other half of the 
sulphide of silver, form chloride of silver and disulphide of copper : 

AgS + Cu*Cl = AgCI + Cu2S- 

Hence, snlphide of silver likewise undergoes decomposition in a solution 
of dichloride of copper in common salt. (Boussincault, Ann. Chim. Phys, 
51, 350.) [The calculation given by Boussingaint for the latter half of 
this reaction leads to the supposition that protosulphide of copper is pro- 
duced together with the chloride of silver, although disulphide of copper 
must nevertheless be formed.] Sulphide of silver is insoluble in aqueoos 
ammonia. It is only when precipitated in company with chloride of 
silver, that it partly dissolves together with the latter. (Gredy, Compt, 
rend. 14, 757.) It is insoluble in aqueous sulphurous acid (Berthier), and 
in solution of mercuric nitrate (WacKenroder). 

B. Hyposulphite op Silver-oxide, or Silver-hyposulphite. — 
When a dilute neutral solution of silver-nitrate is dropped by small quan- 
tities at a time into dilute hjrposulphite of potash, the white turbidity at 
first produced disappears again on agitation; as the quantity of silver- 
solution is increasea, grey flakes are produced, and the supernatant liquid 
acquires a very sweet taste, arising from dissolved hyposulphite of silver- 
oxide, and is no longer precipitable by common salt, but gives a precipitate 
with sulphuretted hydrogen. When a still larger quantity of the silver-solu- 
tion is added, the precipitate suddenly turns brown, and is afterwards con- 
verted into black sulphide of silver; and the supernatant liquid no longer 
tastes sweet, but gives a precipitate with common salt. If the solution of 
hyposulphite of potash be mixed at once with the quantity of silver- 
solution required to decompose it, the precipitate, which is white at first, 
soon passes through pale yellow, greenish yellow, yellowish brown, and 
red-brown, into the brown-black colour of sulphide of silver. A solution 
of the potash-salt, which contains only 1 pt. of hyposulphurous acid in 
97*800 of water, still assumes a brown tint in a few minutes, when mixed 
with a solution of silver. 

The salt is prepared by adding a moderately dilute solution of silver to 
an excess of toleraoly concentrated hyposulphite of potash — washing the 
precipitated grey mixture of hyposulphite and sulphide of silver with cold 
water on a filter— extracting the hyposulphite of silver-oxide with am- 
monia — precipitating it from the solution by exact neutralization with 
nitric acid — ^and drying it as quickly as possible by pressure between paper. 
Snow-white powder, having a sweet taste. Slightly soluble in water. 
(Herschel, JSdinb. Phil. J. 1, 26; 2, 154.) Easily decomposed into snl« 
phnric acid and sulphide of silver. (H. Rose.) : 

AgO,S«0« = AgS + SO». 

Hyposulphite of silver oxide combines with other hyposulphites^ 
forming Double SUver-ht/po9tUphUes. The hyposulphites of silver-oxide 
and the alkalis are obtained by dissolving one of the following substances 
in an alkaline hyposulphite : viz. hyposulphite of silver-oxide, or the pure 
oxide (in which case a portion of the alkali is set free), or a salt of silver- 
oxide, or chloride of silver, in which cases, another alkali-salt is formed at 
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the same time. These salts may be precipitated from tbeir aqueous sola- 
tions bj alcohol, and washed with the latter liquid. Thej taste yery 
sweet, and are decomposed by a moderate heat; hence they must be dried 
in vacuo over oil of vitriol at ordinary temperatures. (Herschel.) 

% B'. Pentathionate op Silver-oxide . — Nitrate of silver-oxide, 
added to a solution of pentathionic acid, forms a yellow precipitate, 
which soon turns black from decomposition. (Kessler, vid. II, 164.) % 

C. Tetrathionate op Silver-oxide. — Tetrathionic acid forms, with 
solution of silver, a white precipitate, which in a few seconds turns 
yellow and then black. (Fordos & G61is.) 

D. Trithionate op Silver-oxide. — The yellowish white precipitate 
produced by trithionic acid, quickly turns black in consequence of the 
formation of sulphide of silver and sulphate of silver-oxide. (Langlois.) 

E. Sulphite op Silver-oxide, or Silver-sulphite. — Formed by 
precipitating a solution of the nitrate by aqueous sulphurous acid, not in 
excess, or by an alkaline sulphite. Even the free acid throws down 
nearly all the silver. (Berthier.) — An excess of the acid exerts a decom- 
posing action (Muspratt), and the precipitate is converted into metallic 
silver when left for a long time in the liquid, or immediately on boiling. 
(H. Rose, Fogg. 33, 240.) An excess of the alkaline sulphite would re- 
dissolve the precipitate. (H. Rose.) — ^White granular precipitate. (Ber- 
thier.) It resembles chloride of silver, contains no water, and has an 
unpleasant taste. (Muspratt, Ann. Pharm, 50, 286.) — The salt, when 
exposed to the air [and liffht ?], becomes dark purple, and afterwards 
black. (Muspratt) When heated to 100^, either alone or under water, 
it is resolved in sulphate of silver-oxide and metallic silver. (Berthier.) 
[At the same time, perhaps, sulphurous acid is set free : 

2(AgO,SO«) = Ag + AgO,SO> + S0«]. 

The decomposition is quicker and more complete if the water contains a 
small quantity of sulphite of potash. (Berthier.) Even the presence of 
sulphurous acid in the water fEivonrs the decomposition. (Muspratt.) 
The salt gives off sulphurous acid at a temperature short of commencing 
redness, and leaves a residue of silver, toother with sulphate of silver^ 
oxide, which, at a higher temperature, is resolved into silver, oxygen 
gas, and sulphurous acid. The residual silver amounts to 73*62 per cent. 
(Muspratt) — The sulphurous acid is expelled from the salt by stronger 
acids, but not by acetic acid. (Berthier, N. Ann, Chem. Fhy$, 7, 82.) — 
The salt is insoluble in water, according to Berthier; very slightly, 
according to Muspratt ; it scarcely dissolves in aqueous sulphurous acid, 
but easily in ammonia. (Berthier.) It dissolves in aqueous alkaline 
sulphites, forming double salts which easily decompose. 

Muspratt. 

AgO 116 .... 78-38 .... 79-02 to 77-76 

SO* 32 .... 21-62 



AgO,S0».... 148 .... 10000 
P. HTPOBVLPflATK OP SiLVER-OXIDB, Or SiLVER-HYPOSULPHATE. — 

Formed by dissolving the carbonate of silver-oxide in aqueous hyposul- 
phuric acid. — Crystalline system the right prismatic. Fig. 66, a : a/ =^ 
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127°; a : a backwards = 126°; a : y = 158° 30'; a : the face between 
a and <= 161° 36'; a:«=129°35'; « :m = 135° 26'; tt:<=134° 
84' . — The crystals are permanent in the air; blacken when exposed to 
light; and are resolved by heat into a grey powder, which, when dis-^ 
8olve<l in boiling water, leaves a small residue of sulphide of silver. 
Soluble in 2 parts of water at 16"". (Heeren.) 

CryBtaUized* Heeren. 

AgO 116 .... 56-31 .... 6615 

8^0» 72 .... 34-95 

2HO 18 .... 8-74 

AgO,S20> + 2Aq. 206 .... 100 00 

G. Sulphate op Silver-oxidb, or Silver-sulphate. — Formed by 
boiling silver-filings with 1^ pt. of oil of vitriol, the action bein^ attended 
with evolution of sulphurous acid. — 2 . By dissolving the oxide or car* 
bonate of silver in dilute sulphuric acid. — 3. By mixing a solution of the 
nitrate with sulphuric acid, and evaporating to dryness. — 4. By pre- 
cipitating the nitrate with Glauber's salt, and washing the precipitate 
with a small quantity of cold water. The finest crystals of this salt are 
obtained from its solution in nitric acid. (Mitscherlich.) White crystals, 
belonging to the right prismatic system ; very small, and shining ; they 
contain no water. They are isomorphous with anhydrous sulphate and 
seleniate of soda, permanganate of baryta, and seleniate of silver-oxide, 
/'t^. 59, a:a'' = 136°20';a:a'=125Ml'. (Mitscherlich, Po^^. 12, 138; 
25, 301.) Specific gravity 5*341. (Karsten.) It requires a very high 
temperature to decompose it, being then resolved, after previous fusion, 
into metallic silver, sulphurous acid, and free oxygen. (Gay-Lussac.) 
When mixed with charcoal, it is decomposed at a dull red-lieat, yielding 
metallic silver, and a mixture of carbonic and sulphurous acid gases in 
equal volumes. (Gay-Lussac, J. pr, Chem, 11, 70.) Soluble in 87 parts 
of water, and in a smaller quantity of nitric acid. It dissolves more 
abundantly in oil of vitriol, and is partly precipitated from the solution 
on the addition of water. (Schnaubert. Von der VerwandUckaft, ^65,) 

AgO 116 74-36 

80* 40 25-64 

AgO,SO> 156 ZZ 10000 

The following reaction of silver with sulphuric acid deserves more 
minute examination : Of a silver plate weighing 20 grains, and placed in 
a stoppered bottle with 2 drams of anhydrous sulphuric acid at ordinary 
temperatures, 6 grains dissolve without any evolution of sulphurous acid, 
and form a transparent brown liquid. The action of the anhydrous acid 
on the silver begins immediately, and the solution blackens the finders, 
like other silver solutions. Fuming oil of vitriol likewise dissolves silver 
in the cold ; and even common English oil of vitriol does the same, if 
previously concentrated by boiling. (A. Vogel, Kcutn. Arch, 16, 108.) 

H. SuLPHocARBONATB OF SiLvER. — Aqucous sulphocarbouate of 
calcium mixed with nitrate of silver-oxide, forms a dark brown pre- 
cipitate, which dissolves in excess of the calcium-salt, yielding a dark 
brown solution. The precipitate, after drying, is black, shining, and 
difficult to pulverize; and when distilled, fi;ives off a large quantity of 
sulphur with a small quantity of sulphide of carbon, and leaves sulphide 
of silver mixed with charooal. (Berzelius.) 
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I. SuLPHtDB OF Phosphorus and SiLVER.-'-a. Rypo^ulphcphoi^iie 
9/ Silver. — a. Bibasic, — ^2AgS,PS. Formed by ignitiDg h or c. Dark 
brown powder.-H3- Jfonobasie, Silver reduced from the chloride bj zinc 
and hydrochloric acid, then washed with hydrochloric acid and after- 
wards with water, and dried at the ordinary temperatnre, is moistened 
with protosalphide of phosphorus in the bulb-apparatus already described. 

S[, 213 and V, 26), and very gently heated in a stream of hydrogen gas. 
mbination takes place, attended with eyolution of heat ; and a sulphide 
of phosphorus containing a larger proportion of the latter element 
Yolatilizes ; the rest of the excess of sulphide of phosphorus is removed 
by gentle heating in the current of hydrogen. If the silver is dried at a 
highw temperature, even at 60% its greyish colour changes to silver- 
white, and it no longer combines so completely with the sulphide of 
ghosphorus; so that spangles of silver remain mixed with the compound, 
ulphide of silver previously prepared, likewise combines, but very im- 
peifectly, with sulphide of phosphorus. The compound is black in mass, 
and yields a dark violet-brown powder. Heated to low redness in a 
retort, it changes to a pasty liquid, then gives off protosulphide of phos- 
phorus with strong intumescence, and leaves a residue of sulphide of 

silver. (Berzelius, Ann. Pkarm. 46, 254.) 

BeradiuB. 

Ag 108-0 .... 63-01 .... 63-76 

P 31-4 .... 18-32 .... 18-00 

2S 320 .... 18-67 .... 1825 

AgS,PS 171*4 Z 10000 Z 100-01 

b. StdphophosphUe of Silver. When finely-divided silver is heated 
with sulphur and phosphorus in a current of hydrogen gas, combination 
takes place with the greatest violence, the greater part of the excess of 
phosphorus being volatilized : the rest must be driven off by heating the 
product in a stream of hydrogen. Grey mass, easily reduced by tritura- 
tion to a light yellow powder, containing a few metallic spangles. 
Heated to commencing redness in a retort, it gives off sulphur, and leaves 
the dark brown compound I, a, a. Dissolves very readily in nitric acid^ 
without separation of sulphur. (Berzelius.) 

Beneltus. 

2Ag « 216-0 .... 65-98 .... 66-30 

P|...— 31-4 .... 9-59 .... 8-24 

5S 80-0 .... 24-43 .... 25-48 

2AgS,PS» 327-4 Z lOO'OO Z 10002 

c. Snlphophosphate qf Silver. 2AgS,PS'. When the compound a, /3 
(4AgS,PS) is gently heated with 4 atoms of sulphur, the whole melts; 
half of the resulting pentasulphide of phosphorus volatilizes; and, on 
cooling, there remains a brownish orange^yellow mass, which yields a 
deep yellow powder, and, when ignited out of contact of air, gives off 
sulphur, and is converte<l into 2AgS,PS. (Berzelius.) 



SlLYBR AND SeLBNIVM. 

A. Protoselenide of Silver. — Fonnd native in combination with a 
smaU quantity of selenide of lead. Silver fuses readily with selenium. 
It is blackened by selenium vapours, selenious acid, and seleniuretted 
hydrogen. The laist-mentioned substance forms, with silvter*nitrate, a 
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black precipitate, which becomes dark grey when Arjy and when heated 
to redness, fnses without giving off selenium, and forms a silver-white, 
somewhat ductile globule. This compound does not part with the whole 
of its selenium when heated in the air for any length of time — not even 
when fused with borax, alkalis, or iron, which last, however, enters into 
combination with the selenide of silver, forming a dark grey, granular 
compound. Selenide of silver dissolves in boiling nitric acid, forming a 
solution of selenite of silver-oxide, which separates in the crystalline 
form on cooling, and in the pulverulent form when mixed with water. 
(Berzelins.) 

Native selenide of silver occurs in thin plates with the cleavage-planes 
of the cube; its specific gravity is 8*00. It is harder than rock-salt, 
malleable, but less so than sulphide of silver; opaque, with a strong lustre; 
iron-black, and produces a streak of the same colour. When fused in a 
glass flask, it yields a scanty sublimate of selenium, and above that a sub- 
limate of selenious acid. On charcoal^ in the outer blowpipe flame, it fnses 
quietly ; in the inner, with intumescence, and becomes rea-hot again as it 
solidifies. Heated on charcoal with carbonate of soda, it yields a metallic 
globule, which, on cooling, becomes covered with a black film ; but, on 
the addition of borax, is reduced to the state of pure silver, which remains 
bright. Dissolves very slowly in dilute nitric acid, but with tolerable 
£B.cility in the fuming acid. ((j. Rose, Pogg, 14, 471.) 





Artificial. 


Bendiiu. 




Native. 


6. Rose. 


Ak 


.. 108 .... 72-97 


.... 7316 


13Ag ... 


1404 .... 67-80 


.... 65-56 


Se 


40 .... 2703 


.... 26-84 


Pb 


104 .... 5-03 


.... 4-91 








F« 


• ••• 


trace 








l4Se .... 


560 .... 2708 


.... 25*93 



AgSe .... 148 .... 100-00 .... 10000 2068 .... 100*00 .... 96-40 

B. BiSELENiDE OF SiLYER. — To form this compound, selenide of silver 
precipitated by seleniuretted hydrogen is heated with excess of selenium, 
and the too great excess is removed by heating the product out of con- 
tact of air. Orey, somewhat malleable ; fuses below a red-heat, forming 
a mass with specular surface. When ignited out of contact of air, it does 
not give off selenium ; but if the air has access to it, half the selenium 
goes off, and the compound A remains. 

CalculatUmj according to Berselios. 

Ag 108 .... 57-49 

2Se 80 .... 42-51 

AgSe^ Tii Z 10000 

C. Selbnitb of Siltbr-oxide, or Silver-belbnitb. — AgO,SeO*.-— 
Selenious acid added to nitrate of silver-oxide, throws down the mono* 
selenite in the form of a white powder. The same salt crystallizes in 
needles from a nitric acid solution diluted with hot water. It is not 
blackened by light. Fuses almost as easily as horn-silver, forming a clear 
liquid, whicn, on cooling, solidifies in a white, opaque mass, friable, and 
having a crystalline fracture. When more strongly ignited, it gives off 
selenious acid and oxygen gas, and becomes covered with metallic silver. 
Dissolves very sparingly m cold water, somewhat more freely in hot 
water, and easily in nitric acid, from which it may be precipitated by cold 
water. (Berzelius.) 
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Berzelius. 

AgO 116 .... 67-44 .... 67-29 

ScO« 56 .... 32-56 .... 3271 

AgO,ScO» .... 172 Z 100-00 Z, 10000 

D. Seleniate op Silver-oxide, or Silter-selenfate. — Crystal- 
lizes in the same form as the salphate. Fig, 59. aia" =• 135° 42'; 
11 :af = 123** 30'. (Mitsoherlioh.) 

SiLTER AND lODIKfi 

A. Iodide of Silyer. — Found native. Formed when silver and 
iodine are heated together ; also as a precipitate, on mixing a dissolved 
silver-salt with hjdriodic acid or an aqueous metallic iodide. — Pale 
yellow; turns brown on exposure to light, but less quickly than the 
chloride; fuses at a low red heat, forming a red liquid, which solidifies 
as a soft mass on cooling. (H. Davy.) The solidified mass is of a dirty 
yellow colour, opaque, and has a granular fracture« (Berzelius.) Sp. gr. 
5'0262 (Karsten); 5'614 (Boullay). Assumes a deep yellow colour 
when heated. When paper is saturated with a solution of silver, and 
then with a dilute solution of iodide of potassium, the precipitated iodide 
of silver imparts to the paper a pale yellow colour, which becomes darker 
when heated, but resumes its original pale colour on cooling, even when 
touched with the cold finger. Any part of the paper moistened with 
potash turns white, and remains white when heated ; similarly with 
ammonia, excepting that the latter gradually evaporates, and conse- 

?uently the dark oolour is produced on the application of heat (Talbot, 
^hil. iiag. J. 12, 258; also Pogg. 46, 326.) The experiment may be 
better made upon porcelain, inasmuch as the paper easily bums away* 
(Erdmann, J,pr, Chem. 14, 123.) — Volatilizes before the blowpipe, pro- 
ducing a green flame, and a white, penetrating smoke, and leavinii^ only 
a smsul quantity of silver on the charcoal. Fused with hydrate of potash, 
it yields metallic silver, iodide of potassium, and oxygen gas. (H. Davy.) 
•^-Zinc and iron, when water is present, separate metallic silver from the' 
iodide ; antimony and bismuth have no action upon it, even on boiling ; 
aqueous potash or soda elves it a brownish colour, and decomposes it 
imperfectly; carbonate of potash or soda alters its colour, but slightly^ 
snd the carbonates of baryta, strontia, and lime, as well as pure strontia, 
lime, and baryta do not act upon it in the humid way. loaide of silver, 
exposed to a current of chlorine gas at ordinary temperatures, turns 
white, takes up chlorine, and then, on the application of a gentle heat, 
gives off its iodine. In this reaction, 234 pts. (1 At.) of iodide of silver 
yield from 142-5 to 143*3 and 145*5 of chloride. (Berzelius, Pogg. 14, 
558.) — Strong nitric or sulphuric acid expels iodine from it, and converts 
it into nitrate or sulphate of silver-oxide; on the addition of water, part 
of the iodine is restored to its place. — Dilute sulphuric acid has no action 
on iodide of silver; neither has phosphoric acid. (Brandos, S<^w. 61, 
255.) A solution of mercuric nitrate dissolves iodide of silver. (Preuss.) 
— Aqueous ammonia causes iodide of silver to assume a paler colour, and, 
accoraing to H. Rose (Pogg- 31, 583), dissolves a trace of it. 1 part of 
iodide of silver dissolves in 25 1 parts of aqueous ammonia of specifio 
gravity 0'96. (Martini, Sdiw, 56, 1 54.) Water does not dissolve iodide 
of silver ; concentrated solutions of the chlorides of potassium and sodium 
dissolve it in considerable quantity. 
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Ag 108 ^ 46-15 

1 126 .... 53:P5 

Anl 234 Z. 100-00 

The native iodide ofeUver from Mexico is malleable, transluoent, and 
of a pearlj grey colour. (Noggerath, Sckw, 51, 363.) — ^Before the blow* 
pipe, it fuses very easily, turns red, and colours the flame violet. (Del 
Rio, Sckw. 50, 494.) (fomp. Vauquelin (Ann. Chim. Fhys. 29, 59; also 
Schw. 45, 26). 



B. loDATB OF SiLTER-oxiDB, OF SiLTER-iODATE. — ^Formed bj preci- 
pitating a solution of silyer-nitrate with iodic acid (Graj-Lussao), or iotdate 
of soda (Rammelsberg). — White precipitate. (Oaj-Lussac.) Crystallixea 
from the ammoniacal solution in small, brilliant, rectangular pnsms, free 
from ammonia. (Rammelsberg, Pogff. 44, 572.) — Decomposed by heat 
into oxygen gas and iodide of silver. (Benckiser, Rammelsberg.) Hydro^ 
chloric acid decomposes it, forming chloride of silyer, terchloride of 
iodine, water, and chlorine gas (Filhol) : 

AgO,IO» + 6HCI = AgCl + ICT + 6H0 + 2C1. 

Dissolyes in ammonia, forming a liquid from which sulphurous aoid 
precipitates iodide of silver. (Gaj-Lussac, Gilb. 49, 255.) Sparingly 
soluble in nitric acid. (Benckiser, Ann. Fharm. 17, 255.) 

Benckiser. 

Ago 116 .... 4113 .... 40-57 

IO« 166 .... 58-87 .... 59-43 



AgO,10» 282 .... 100-00 .... 10000 

Or: Benckiser. Rammelsberg. 

Agl 234 .... 82-98 .... 8217 .... 8384 

60 48 .... 1702 .... 17-83 .... 1616 

282 ~ 10000 Z 10000 Z, 100*00 



C. Pbriodate of SiLyER-oxiDE. or SiLysR-PERioDATB. — Q, Btboiie. 
-^o. Mono-hydraUd. ^ On treating the ter-hydrated salt with warm 
water, which does not dissolve any of it, this compound remains in the 
form of a dark, red-brown mass, which yields a red powder, and, when 
ignited, is resolved into 17*25 per cent, of oxygen gas. 1*95 of water, 
and 80'44 of a mixture of silver and iodide of silver.-— /3. Ter-hydrated.^^ 
Formed by mixing nitrate of silver-oxide with a solution of bibasic per- 
iodate of soda in dilute nitric acid, washing the pale green precipitate 
with water acidulated with nitric acid, and dissolving it in warm, dilute 
nitric acid, from which the salt separates in shining, straw-yellow crystals 
on cooling. When heated, it is resolved into 16*66 per cent, of oxysen 
gas, 6*17 of water, and 77*30 of a mixture of iodide of silver and metidlio 
silver. Both a and jS dissolve in warm nitric acid. On leaving the 
solution to cool, the yellow salt /3 separates out; but if the solution be 
evaporated, the nitric acid withdraws half the oxide of silver, and allowa 
t)ie monobasic salt to crystallize out. (Ammermiiller k Magnus.) 



2AgO. 

I07 

HO . 





Ammermttller 


AmmemttUer 




St Magnus. 


& Magnus. 


232 .... 54*85 


2AgO.... 


252 .... 52-61 .... 


182 .... 43-02 


I07 


182 .... 41-27 .... 


9 .... 2-13 


.... 1-95 3HO .... 


27 .... 6-12 .... 6-17 



2AgO,I07 + Aq. 423 .... 10000 .... +3Aq. 441 ....10000 
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h. Monobasic, Formed when the solution of the salt a, /3 in wam^ 
nitric acid is evaporated with the aid of heat The salt then separates, 
even before coolings in orange-yellow, anhydrous crystals, which are 
resolved by heat into oxygen gas and iodide of silver. When immersed 
in cold water, which takes up half the acid without any of the oxide of 
silver, they fall to pieces and produce a straw-yellow powder, consisting 
of the ter-hydrated bibasic salt ; in warm water they are converted into 
the red mono-hydrated salt a, a. Both the monobasic and the bibasic 
salt, when boiled with water or nitric acid, yield traces of iodate of silver- 
oxide, easily recognized by its white colour and sparing solubility. 
(Ammermuller <& Magnus, Pogg, 28, 516.) 

AmmennttUer 
Or: & Magnus. 

AgO 116 .... 38-92 Agl 234 .... 78-52 .... 7858 

lO^ 182 .... 61-08 80 64 .... 21-48 .... 21*25 

AgO,!©?.... 298 .... 100-00 298 .... 100*00 .... 99*83 



SiLTER AND BrOMINB. 

A. Bromidb of Silver. — Found native. — 1. A solution of silver- 
nitrate mixed with aqueous hydrobromio acid or bromide of potassium, 
yields a yellowish white precipitate. (Balard.) The same precipitate is 
formed by bromine. On adding a silver-solution in small successive 
portions to an aqueous mixture of hydrobromic and hydrochloric acids, 
bromide of silver is first precipitated, which assumes a pure grey colour 
on exposure to light — ^the chloride, which is coloured violet by the action 
of light, not being precipitated till afterwards. (Berthier, Ann, Chim, 
Fhys, 77, 4\7.) 

The precipitate dried in the shade is yellow (Balard), of specific 
gravity 6*3534 (Karsten), and when heated, fuses into a reddish liquid, 
which, on cooling, solidifies in a yellow, translucent, horny mass. (Balard.) 
CiTstallizes in octohedrons from its solution in aqueous hydrobromic 
acid. (L&wig.) 

Balard. L9wig. 

Ag. 108*0 .... 67-94 .... 58*9 .... 68 95 

Br^ M......«. 78-4 .... 4206 .... 41-1 .... 41-05 



AgBr. 186 4 .... 100-00 .... 1000 .... 10000 

The precipitate blackens if exposed to light while moist^ but not so 
quickly as the chloride. (Balard.) The action of light does not turn it 
violet, like the chloride, but pure grey. (Berthier.^Bromide of silver, 
strongly ignited with carbonate of soda, yields silver and bromide of 
sodium j but at a lower temperature, it fuses with the carbonate of soda 
into a tnrbid mass, from which the carbonate of soda may be dissolved 
ont by water in its original state. (Berzelins, Lehrh.) With zinc and 
dilute sulphuric acid, it yields metallic silver. (Balard.) When heated 
in a stream of chlorine gas, it is converted into chloride of silver, but 
much less quickly than the iodide. (Berzelins, Pogg, 14, 565.) When 
difl*used through water, it is immediately decomposed by chlorine. (Ber- 
thier.) — ^Aqueous hypochlorous acid converts it into chloride of silver 
and oromate of silver-oxide, with evolution of bromine and chlorine. 
(Balard.) — Boiling oil of vitriol separates a small quantity of bromine 
vapour nrom bromide of silver; boihng nitric acid has no action upon it. 
(Balard.) — Solution of mercuric nitrate taketi up bromide of silver, 
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(Wackenroder.)— Bromide of silver dissolves in strong hydrobromic acid 
and in strong hydrochloric acid. (Ldwi^.) — It is scarcelj soluble in dilute 
ammonia, but easily in strong ammonia. — It is likewise slightly soluble 
in a concentrated solution of bromide of potassium or bromide of sodium. 
(Lbwig.) — It dissolves in a hot solution of sal-ammoniac, very sparingly 
in aqueous carbonate, sulphate, or succinate of ammonia^ least of all in 
nitrate of ammonia. (Wittstein.) 

Native Bromide of Silver, The variety from Plateros in Mexico, 
mixed with a large quantity of arseniate and carbonate of lead, is of a 
yellowish olive-green colour, of specific gravity 5*8 to 6*02, and crystal- 
lized in cubes and octohedrons. Its light green powder turns grey when 
exposed to light. — The ore from Chanaveillo in Chili is a mixture of 
bromide and chloride of silver, associated with other minerals. (Berthier, 
Ann. Chim. Phys. 77, 417j 79, 164.) 

B. Aqubous Bromide of Silver and Htdrooen, or Acid Hydro- 
BROMATE OF SiLVER OXIDE. — 1 At. Concentrated hydrobromic acid dis- 
solves nearly 1 At. bromide of silver, which crystallizes out on cooling, 
and is precipitated by dilution with water. (Lowig.) 

C. Htpobromitb of Silver-oxide.-^ Oxide of silver immersed in 
bromine- water yields bromide of silver and aqueous hypobromite of 
silver-oxide, which is easily resolved into bromide of silver and bromate 
of silver-oxide. (Balard.) 

D. Bromate of Silver-oxide, or Silver-bromate. — Free bromic 
acid and bromate of potash added to solution of silver-nitrate, throw down 
a white powder, which blackens very slightly on exposure to light. 
(Balard.) According to Rammelsberff, it soon turns grey when exposed 
to light. Froths up when heated, and is resolved into oxygen gas and 
bromide of silver (Lowig); if the heat be suddenly applied, the decompo- 
sition is attended with fiery detonation, volatilization of part of the 
bromide of silver in the form of a yellow vapour, and evolution of a 
faint odour of bromine. (Rammelsberg, Pogg, 52, 94.) Detonates on 
red-hot coals like nitre. (Lbwig.) Converted into chloride of silver by 
digestion in hydrochloric acid. (Rammelsberg.) Insoluble in water and 
nitric acid; soluble in ammonia. (Lowig.) Slightly soluble in water. 
(Rammelsberg.) 

Rammelsberg. 

AgO 1160 .... 49-49 .... 49*73 

BiO' 118-4 .... 50-51 .... 502 7 

AgOyBrOB .... 234-4 .... 10000 .... lOO'OO 



Silver and Chlorine. 

A. Dicfdoride of Silver? — Black Chloride of Silver, — Formation, 
1. White chloride of silver obtained by precipitation, and exposed to light, 
where moisture is present, gives off chlorine, and assumes first a violet, 
then a brownish grey colour, and finally becomes black. — When the 
white chloride of silver is immersed in water in a stoppered bottle, and 
exposed to sunlight, a strong odour of chlorine is observed after 24 hours; 
if the chlorine be allowed to evaporate from the water, a fresh quantity 
is disengaged by the continued action of the light. The evolution of 
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ohlorine from cUoride of silver thus exposed to light goes on for several 
monthsy becomings however, contiauallv weaker; and at last, instead of 
ohlorine, the water is found to contain hydrochloric acid, which has been 
formed from the ohlorine (with evolution of oxygen). The innermost 
parts of the chloride of silver remain, however, unaltered. (Wetzlar, 
Schw. 52, 406.) Th^nard and Fischer likewise observed this evolution 
of chlorine. According to Scheele and Bucholz, the blackening is attended 
with evolution of hydrochloric acid; the same is stated by Berthollet 
(Stai, chim, 1, 195); and moreover, that the formation of the hydrochloric 
acid is not attended with evolution of oxygen. The blackening by 
exposure to light does not take place unless moisture is present; hence it 
is not product in vacuo over oil of vitriol. Covering the white chloride 
with alcohol likewise protects it from blackening for a considerable time. 
(Seebeck, Pogg, 9, 172.) The blackening takes place less quickly under 
water containing chloride of potassium or chloride of sodium in solution, 
than under pure water. (Wetzlar.) White chloride of silver does not 
blacken by exposure to light if immersed in nitric acid. (Scheele.) 
Accordiog to Wetzlar, it blackens under nitric or hydrochloric acid, but 
not under chlorine-water or solution of ferric sulphate. In nitric acid of 
specific gravity 1*23, it assumes a pale violet colour in two days, and 
becomes dark violet in sunshine in the course of an hour. In nitric acid 
of specific gravity 1*4, it remains white in daylight, but on exposure to 
direct sunshine for an hour, it acquires a very pale violet tint, which does 
not increase in four hours. (Wittstein, Repert, 63, 220.) When a silver- 
solution mixed with sulphate or acetate of ferric oxide is precipitated by 
oommon salt, the precipitate does not blacken when exposed to light for 
two hours, but acquires a certain amount of grey colounug in a few days. 
(A. Vogel, J, pr. Chem, 20, 365.) If the precipitated chloride of silver 
contains a trace of calomel, it does not blacken on exposure to light. 
(H. Rose.) — 2. Silver immersed in an aqueous solution of sesquichloride 
of iron, protochloride of copper, or protochloride of mercury, takes up — 
provided the immersion be not too long continued— only as much chlorine 
as is required to form the black chloride of silver, the action being like- 
wise atteoded with the formation of protochloride of iron, dichloride of 
copper, or dichloride of mercury. — The solution of either of these three 
metallic chlorides immediately forms a black spot upon silver. On this 
reaction is grounded Smithson's process for recognizing an aqueous 
metallic chloride, viz., by its property of blackening a bright silver 
surfiuse on the addition of feme or cupric sulphate. A silver spoon 
acquires a black tarnish on being moistened with solution of sal-ammoniac, 
only when it contains copper, or when a piece of copper is immersed in 
the liqnid. (Wetzlar.) In opposition to these statements, Schaffhautl 
{Ann. Fharm. 44, 27) maintains that finely divided silver has no action 
on sesqnichloride of iron.— To obtain the black chloride of silver in the 
peatest possible state of purity by the process iust described, silver-leaf 
IB immersed in an aqueous solution of sesquichloride of iron or proto- 
chloride of copper. It immediately separates into little spangles, and is 
subsequently converted into a brownish black powder, which must be 
washed. Pulverulent silver precipitated by green vitriol is not so well 
adjwted to the purpose, because it cakes together; hence it requires to 
be left for a longer time in contact with the iron or copper solution, and 
is thereby partly transformed into white chloride of silver, which forms 
a brown mixture with the black chloride. (Wetzlar.) — A. Vogel obtained 
with silver-leaf and a solutioa of corrosive sublimate, a white pulverulent 
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mixture of chloride of silver and calomel. — 3. The black chloride of 
silver may be formed from the suboxide and its salts hj the action of 
hydrochloric acid. (Wohler, Ann, Pharm. 30, 3.) — Suboxide of silver 
precipitated from the citrate by potash yields a brown substance when 
treated with hydrochloric acid. — An aqueous solution of citrate of suboxide 
of silver forms the same precipitate with hydrochloric acid. (Wohler.) 

The subchloride prepared by (1^ and (2) is black; by (3) brown; and 
assumes the metallic lustre under the burnishing steel. (W5hler.) 

The compound (3) heated to the melting point of protochloride of 
silver, cakes together, and is converted into a yellow mixture of metallic 
silver and the protochloride. (Wohler.) Aqueous ammonia extracts 
protochloride of silver from the subchloride (whether prepared by 1, 2, 
or 8), and leaves a black powder consisting of metallic silver, soluble with 
effervescence in nitric acid. (Scheele, Wetzlar, Dulk, Wbhler.) Strong 
boiling hydrochloric acid, or a boiling solution of common salt acts in a 
similar manner to ammonia. (Wetzlar.) According to Berthollet, black 
chloride of silver is perfectly soluble in ammonia. Subchloride of silver 
retains its black colour when immersed in nitric acid (A. Vogel, Oilb, 
72, 286); even the hot concentrated acid does not extract silver from it — 
a proof that it does not contain any free metal. (Wetzlar.) Hot nitric 
acid takes up a portion of the silver from (2), and leaves a brownish red 
residue, almost wholly soluble in ammonia. (Dale, J. pr. Chem, 3, 232.) 
Subchloride of silver prepared by (I) or (2), is converted by immersion in 
chlorine- water, sesqmchloride of iron, or protochloride of copper, into 
white chloride of silver, the action being attended with formation of 
protochloride of iron or dichloride of copper. (Wetzlar.) 

B, Protochloride op Silver. — ffom-silverj Lunct-^omecL — Found 
native as ffom-nlver, — Formation, 1. Silver immersed in chlorine gas 
or chlorine water, is slowly converted into horn-silver, without, however, 
exhibiting visible combustion in the gas. — 2. Hydrochloric acid gas (even 
when perfectly dry) passed over red-hot silver, yields hydrogen gas and 
chloride of silver; on the other hand, chloride of silver heated to redness 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen, yields hydrochloric acid gas and metallic 
silver. (Boussingault, Ann. Chim, Phys, 54, 260; also «7. pr, Chem. 2, 155.) 
The conversion of the silver into chloride is only superficial, because the 
chloride first formed protects the inner portions of the metal. If the silver 
is enveloped in alumina, into which the fused chloride can penetrate, a 
larger portion of the metal becomes converted into chloride; and if the 
alumina is mixed with common salt, which forms an easily fusible com- 
pound with chloride of silver, the metallic silver is completely converted 
into chloride. If hydrochloric acid gas be passed into a muffle, under 
which silver is fusing, the quantity of the metal gradually diminishes, 
because chloride of silver is formed and evaporates. When, therefore, 
silver is heated to redness in a mixture of brick-dust and common salt^ 
and the crucible is sufficiently porous to admit the ingress of the aqueous 
vapour generated by the comoustion of the fuel, the common salt is 
decomposed by the silica, yielding silicate of soda and hydrochloric acid, 
(II.. 353), and the latter converts the silver into chloride, which then fuses 
with the rest of the chloride of sodium. On this reaction is grounded the 
American method of separating silver from gold by cementation. (Vid. 
Gold.) Silica acts like brick-dust, but less efficiently, because the mass 
becomes more vitrefied. Silver heated to redness with brick-dust and 
common salt in a porcelain tube, remains unaltered, even when a current 
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of drj air is passed througb the tabe. Silver is not altered by i^ition 
with oommon salt onder the muffle, even for three hours. (Bonssingault )— 
3. Silver immersed in aaueous hydrochloric acid is superficially converted 
into chloride, with evolution of hydrogen, and a small portion of the 
chloride dissolves. (Proust.) If the air has access to the liquid, silver 
dissolves in the coarse of a week in hydrochloric acid of specific gravity V2, 
forming a solution, from which water throws down chloride of silver. 
(Fischer JSchw. 51, 193.) In this case, the oxygen of the air combines 
with the hydrogen of the acid. The conversion of the silver into chloride 
likewise takes place with facility, when the hydrochloric acid contains 
substances which readily give up their oxygen, such as arsenic acid or 
peroxide of manganese. (Scheele, Opitsc, 1, 169.) The same efiect is 

E reduced by the addition of blue vitriol or protochloride of copper to the 
ydrochloric acid. (Sonneschmidt, Karsten.) Silver leaf, or silver powder, 
immersed in a solution of common salt, to which the air has access, is con- 
verted— with simultaneous formation of soda, by the action of atmospheric 
oxygen — ^into chloride of silver, which then dissolves in the solution of 
common salt. (Wetzlar, Schw. 52, 473.) Piastres from a sunken Spanish 
ship, raised from the water after the lapse of many years, were found to 
be converted into chloride of silver. (Proust.) — 4. Finely divided silver 
immersed in hj^pochlorous acid gas, aqueous hypochlorous acid, or its 
salts, is converted into chloride, with evolution of oxygen. (Balard.) — 
5. Oxide of silver and hydrochloric acid yield water and chloride of silver. 
Oxide of silver boiled in an aqueous solution of chloride of potassium or 
chloride of sodium, forms chloride of silver and an aqueous solution of the 
alkali, containing only a trace of chloride and oxide of silver. (Wetzlar, 
Schw, 53, 100.}-— 6. All salts of silver-oxide, even those which are 
insoluble in water, such as the carbonate, phosphate, chromate, and 
oxalate, are converted by aqueous hydrochloric acid, or by aqueous 
metallic chlorides, into chloride of silver. — 7. Chlorine likewise precipitates 
chloride of silver from solutions of that metal, generally, however, with 
simult-aneous formation of hypochlorite of silver-oxide, which is soon 
resolved into chloride and chlorate. — 8. Sulphide of silver, heated in 
chlorine gas, is slowly converted into chloride. In this reaction, 124 pts. 
(1 At.) of sulphide of silver yield from 143*2 to 1442 pts. of chloride. 
(Berzelitts.) Sulphide of silver, roasted with common salt, yields chloride 
of silver and sulphate of soda. With aqueous protochloride of copper^ 
mixed with common salt, it forms chloride of silver and dichloride of 
copper, which remains dissolved in the common salt, &c. (p. 152.) — 
9. Heated iodide, or bromide of silver, is converted by chlorine gas fthe 
bromide very slowly) into chloride of silver. 234 pts. (1 At.) of iodide 
of silver yield from 1425 to 143*2 and 145*5 pts. of chloride. (Berzelius, 
Fogg. 14, 558.) 

Preparatum, By precipitating nitrate of silver-oxide with h;jrdro- 
ebloric acid or common salt, and washing and drying the precipitate, 
which must be excluded from light during the whole series of operations. 

Properties, The native chloride crystallizes in the forms shown in 
jigurta 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. It is malleable and flexible, of specific gravity 
5'S5, greyish white, with an unctuous adamantine lustre, and translucent. 
Horn-silver likewise crystallizes in octohedrons from a solution in aqueous 
ammonia or hydrochloric acid ; when thrown down from a dissolved silver- 
salt by hydrochloric acid, it forms a white, cardy precipitate. When 

M 2 
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oooled from a state of fusion, it solidifies, with considerable expansion 
(Persoz, Chim, MoUeal. 242), in a colourless, transparent, strongly 
refracting, homy mass, which takes impressions from the nail. Before 
fosion, its specific grayitj b 5*501 (after blackening in the sun, 5*5671). 
(Karsten.) Afi^r fusion and solidification, 5*4548 (Pronst)j 5*4582 
(Karsten) ; 5*548 (P. Bonllay). Foses at 260'', previously assuming a 
yellowish colour, and forms an orange-yellow, transparent liquid, which 
sinks into the pores of an earthen crucible, and yolatilizes without decom- 
position at higher temperatures. 

Ure. Marignac. 

Aff 1080 .... 75*314 .... 75*524 .... 75'34 

CI 35-4 .... 24-686 .... 24*476 .... 24-66 

AgCl 143*4 .... 100-000 Z 100*000 Z 10000 

Benelins. Weniel. VaL Rose. Bergman 

earlier. later. Bucholi. 

Ag 75-24 .... 75-33 .... 75*33 .... 75-18 .... 75 

CI 24*66 .... 24*67 .... 2467 .... 24-82 ... 25 

AgCl 100-00 .... 100-00 .... 10000 .... 100-00 .... 100 

Or: BerzeliiiB. Marcet. Proast. Yal. Rose. Zaboada. 

AgQ* 80-903 .... 80-95 .... 82 .... 82-26 .... 82-3 

CI-0 19*097 .... 1905 .... 18 .... 16-74 .... 17-7 

100-000 I! 100-00 Z 100 Z loo-oo .... loo-o 

Bncholx. Chene?ix. Kirwan. 

AgO 82-5 .... 83 .... 83-46 

Cl-0 17*5 .... 17 .... 16-54 

100-0 .... 100 .... 100-00 

Deeompantioiu. White horn-silver turns violet and black on exposure 
to light. (Camp. Ill, 616.) — 2. Heated on charcoal before the blowpipe, 
it yields metallic silver, with evolution of an odour of hydrochloric acid. 
On the addition of oxide of copper, the flame becomes blue. IT Wittstein 
recommends, for the reduction of chloride of silver, to mix 2 parts of it 
intimately with 1 part of charcoal; he is of opinion that the reduction is 
due to the hydrogen in the charcoal. {Repert. Pharm. Srd ser. 2, 1.) IT — 
8. When heated in an atmosphere of carbonic oxide gas, it is rapidly 
decomposed, yielding phosgene gas and metallic silver. (Gobel, J. pr. 
Chetn. 6, 388.) 

AgCl + CO = Ag+COCL 

It is not decomposed by ignition with pure charcoal. — 4. Heated with 
phosphorus, it yields chloride of phosphorus and metallic silver, with 
which a considerable quantity of chlorine remains mixed. (H. Rose, Pog^, 
27, 117.) When gently heated in phosphuretted hydrogen gas, it is very 
easily decomposed mto hydrochloric acid, phosphorus, and silver. (H. Rose, 
Pogg. 24, 334.) — 5. When boiled in the freshly-precipitated state with 
aqueous alkaline sulphates, it is reduced somewhat rapidly to the metallic 
state; but the resulting metal, if required pure, must be washed with 
ammonia. TBerthier, it. Ann. Chim. Phys. 7, 82.) Cold aqueous sul- 
phurous aoia has no effect upon chloride of silver; but the same liquid, 
when hot, colours it li^ht grey. (A. Vogel.) — 6. Arsenic, antimony, bis- 
muth, cine, cadmium, tin, lead, iron, copper, and mercury, agitated with 
chloride of silver and water, separate the silver with evolution of heat, 
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the action being greatly facilitated by the presence of free hydrochloric 
acid, aud by the action of heat. Zinc and iron act without the addition of 
water, provided only that the surrouodine atmosphere contains moisture; 
but in vacuo, or under alcohol or ether, the decomposition does not take 
place. With the other metals, the presence of water is necessaiy; of these, 
cadmium, lead, and arsenic, act the most rapidly ; antimony, copper, and 
mercury, act slowly ; tin and bismuth most slowly of all. (Fisher, Gilb. 
42, 230 ; 72, 800 ; Fogg. 6, 43.) Zinc and iron are the only metals which 
decompose chloride of silver under water at ordinary temperatures. Tin, 
lead, copper, bismuth, and antimony decompose it only in presence of 
mercury, which takes up the silver, or in presence of free hydrochloric 
acid. (Karsten.) — For the decomposition of horn-silver by mercury, the 
presence of common salt is necessaiy. (Sonnenschmidt, Ann, Chim. Pkyn, 
51, 349.)— 7. By heating with cinnabar, sulphide of silver and proto- 
chloride of mercury are obtained. (Wenzel, Venoandtsch, 452.) — Aqueous 
solution of green vitriol exerts no decomposing action. (Keir, Schto, 53, 
166; Wetzlar, Sehw. 51, 373.) — 8. Chloride of silver, fused with hydrate 
of potash or soda^ with carbonate of potash or soda, or with lime, yields 
metallic silver and a chloride of the alkali-metal, with evolution of oxygen 
gas and water. — Aqueous solution of potash, of specific gravity not less 
than 1*25, decomposes recently precipitated and still moist chloride of 
silver rapidly and completely, yielding aqueous chloride of potass iu a nd 
pure oxide of silver, which, after washing, is completely soluble in nitric 
acid. Cold or dilute potash-ley has no action on chloride of silver; and 
if the chloride has once been dried, it is but incompletely decomposed, 
even by long boiling with strong potash-ley. (Gregory^ PhiL Mctg, J. 
22, 284; eomp. Wetzler, Schw, 53, 99.) — Aqueous carbonate of potash 
decomposes chloride of silver. (Thomson.) The chloride of silver blackens 
when Doilod with carbonate of potash, apparently from formation of 
dichloride of silver. — 9. Cold oil of vitriol does not decompose chloride of 
silver; boiling oil of vitriol decomposes it slowly, with evolution of hydro* 
chloric acid and formation of sulphate of silver- oxide ; part of the horn- 
silver likewise dissolves, without decomposition, in hot oil of vitriol, and 
does not separate again on cooling. (A. vogel.) 

Chloride of silver dissolves sparingly in concentrated hydrobromio 
acid (Lowig) ; — in concentrated hydrochloric acid ; also sparingly in hot 
alcohol mixed with hydrochloric acid, and partly separates again on cool- 
ing (Krdmann, «/. pr. Chem, 19, 341) ; it dissolves in sal-ammoniac solu- 
tion ; easily, according to Brett ; with difficulty, according to Wittstein, 
but not in other ammoniacal salts ; — sparingly in a strong solution of 
chloride of potassium, chloride of sodium, and a few other metallic chlo- 
rides; — copiously in aqueous alkaline hyposulphites (forming a chloride 
of the alkali-metal, and hyposulphite of silver-oxide and the alkali: 
fferschet); — abundantly in ammonia even when very dilute (vid. Ammonio- 
chloride of silver); — ^it likewise dissolves in aqueous mercuric nitrate, and 
is easily precipitated therefrom by hydrochloric acid, sal-ammoniac, or 
common salt; imperfectly by nitrate of silver-oxide, and not at all by 
nitric acid. (Wackenroder, Ann. Fharm. 41, 317.) In other liquids, 
chloride of silver is insoluble. — Chloride of silver in the melted state is 
capable of absorbing a very small quantity of chlorine gas, which easily 
escapes again on cooling, (berzelius.) — It does not absorb the vapour of 
anhydrous sulphuric acid. (H. Rose.) 

Powder for the cold Silvering of Copper and Brass : a. 1 part of 
precipitated chloride of silver, 2 of alum, 8 of common salt, and 8 of 
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tartar. — h, 1 pt. of cbloride of silver, 1 of prepared chalk, somewhat 
more than 1 of common salt, and 3 of pearl-fush.^-c. 1 part of silver pre- 
cipitated by copper, 4 of common salt, 4 of sal-ammoniac, and { of 
corrosive sablimate ; the whole made up into a paste with water. — The 
surface of the metal to be silvered is cleansed bj boiling with water^ 
alum, and tartar, then heating it to redness and polishing, or bj friction 
with tripoli ; it is then moistened with solntion of common salt, and some 
of the powder is rubbed into it, after which it is washed and dried with a 
soft woollen cloth. 

C. AdUEous Chloride op Silver and Hydrogen, or Acid Hydro- 
chlorate OF Silver-oxide. — Chloride of silver dissolves somewhat 
copiously in strong hydrochloric acid. The same solution is formed by 
the action of strong hydrochloric acid on metallic silver, with free access 
of air (p. 163, 3). The solution when evaporated, yields octohedrons of 
chloride of silver: it is almost completely precipitated by water, the liquid 
exhibiting a milky turbidity. — Tolerably dilute hydrochloric acid is like- 
wise capable of dissolving a certain quantity of silver; a solntion of 1 pt. 
of silver-nitrate in 15,000 of water, becomes turbid on the addition of a 
small quantity of hydrochloric acid, and clear again on the addition of a 
further quantity; it still, however, yields a precipitate with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, even when 7,500 parts of hydrochloric acid have been added. 
(Reinsch, J, pr, Chem, 13, 133.) 

D. Hypochlorite of Silyer-oxidb, or Silyer-hypochlorite.— 
When oxide of silver is diffused in water and agitated while a stream of 
chlorine is passed through the liquid, heat is evolved, and chloride and pep- 
oxide of silver are formed, together with a liquid of strong bleaching power^ 
which becomes turbid in a few seconds, depositing chloride of silver, and 
being converted into a solution of chlorate of silver-oxide, which no 
longer possesses bleaching power. If the passage of chlorine through the 
bleaching liauid be continued, chloride of silver is formed, while hypo- 
chlorous and chloric acids remain in solution. An alkali added to the 
bleaching liquid, liberates oxygen gas, and precipitates a mixture of 
chloride and peroxide of silver. — A similar action is exerted by chlorine 
on the aqueous solution of chlorate, nitrate, or acetate of silver-oxide, 
the acid of the silver-salt being set free. (Balard, Ann, Chim. Fkys, 
57, 241.) 

E. Chlorite of Silyer-oxide, or Silyer^chloritb. — Formed by 
precipitating a solution of silver-nitrate with an alkaline chlorite contain- 
ing a slight excess of alkali, boiling the precipitate with water, filtering 
hot, and cooling to the crystallizing point. If but a trace of free chloroos 
acid were present at the precipitation, it would cause the product to 
resolve itself into chloride of silver and chlorate of silver-oxide : 

3(AgO,C10«) = AgCl + 2(AgO,C10»). 

Yellow crystalline scales. The dried salt detonates even when heated to 
105**, or b^ contact with strong hydrochloric acid. With dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, it yields 81*53 per cent, of chloride of silver. It sets fire to 
sulphur when mixed with that substance by means of a glass rod. It is 
not decomposed by boiling under water. (Millon, iiT. Ann, Chim, Fhy$. 
7, 329.) 
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CryttailiMed, Millon. 

AgO 116-0 .... 6613 .... 65-66 

C10» 59-4 .... 33-87 



A«0,C10» 175-4 .... 100-00 

P. Chlorate op Silter-oxide, or Silver-chlorate. — 1. Formed 
bj passing chlorine gas through water in which silver-oxide is diffused, 
till bobbles of oxygen are evolved, then filtering from the chloride of 
silver, and evaporating to the crystallizing point. (Chenevix.) The filtrate 
at first contains hypochlorite of silver-oxide. {vid. sup,) — 2. By dissolving 
silver-oxide in aqueous chloric acid, the action being accompanied with 
evolution of heat. (Vaoquelin, Ann, Chim. 95, 124.) — White, opaque, 
four-sided prisms with oblique terminal fiices, having the taste of nitrate 
of silver-oxide. (Vauquelin.) — The salt, when slightly heated, gives off 
oxygen with effervescence, and is reduced to chloride of silver. (Chenevix.) 
When mixed with sulphur, it detonates with the utmost violence on the 
slightest pressure. (Chenevix.) Thrown on red-hot coals, it detonates 
with a vivid light, and is converted into chloride. (Vauquelin.) Hydro- 
chloric, nitric, and acetic acid resolve it into chloride of silver and oxygen 
gas which escapes. (Chenevix.) Chlorine, passed through the solution of 
this salt, causes an evolution of oxygen, and throws down chloride of 
silver, while chlorate of silver-oxide remains in solution. — The salt dis^ 
solves in from 10 to 12 parts of cold water (Vauquelin); in 8 to 10 pts. 
of cold, and 2 parts of warm water, and is slightly soluble in alcohol. 
(Chenevix.) 

G. Perchlorate op Silver-oxide, or Silver-perchlorate. — The 
solution of silver-oxide in the aqueous acid yields no crystals when 
evaporated in the hot-air chamber, but a white powder. This powder 
fuses when somewhat strongly heated, forming but a small quantity of 
chloride of silver, and, on cooling, solidifies in the crystalline form. At 
a temperature somewhat below redness, it is suddenly decomposed. Its 
aqueous solution turns brown when exposed to light; paper saturated 
with it and then dried, detonates violently at 200^ It deliquesces in 
the air, and dissolves in strong alcohol. (Serullas, Ann, Gh%m, Phys. 
46, 307.) 

H. Chlobiodide op Silver. — See page 157. 

IT I. Chlorobromide op Silver. — Found native in Chili. — A speci- 
men imported by Vice-Admiral Sir George Seymour, and analysed by 
Col. Yorke {Ckein, Soc, Qu. J, 4, 149), presented the appearance of a 
waxy, sectile substance, diffused in veins through and partially coating a 
red ochreons matrix containing portions of quartz : the whole specimen 
weighed about 60 lbs. The sectile substance, when cleared from ochre^ 
was nearly black externally, but internally of a greenish yellow colour, 
translucent, and crystalline. The veins varied in thickness from 4 of an 
inch to microscopic minuteness. The ochreons matter contained occa- 
sionally very small cubic crystals disseminated in it, and the coating was 
in some parts marked by impressions indicating some of the more com- 
plicated modifications of the cube. Sp. gr. of the chlorobromide 5*53 
(Yorke), 0*702 (Dufreuoy), 
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Yorke. 

2AgBr 372-8 .... 46-42 .... 46*8 

SAgCl 430-2 .... 53-58 .... 53-2 

2AgBr + 3AgCl 803-0 .... 100-00 .... lOO'O 
For other asalyses of chlorobromide of nlTer« ffid, Domejko, Aim, 3im, [4],6« 153. S 

SiLTBR AHB FlUO&IKB. 

A. Fluoride of Silver. —Formed by disaolving silyer-oxide or its 
carbonate in aqueous hydrofluoric acid, and evaporating to dryness* 
Hydrofluoric acid has no action on metallic silver. — Fluoride of silver is 
not crystalline, but fuses like horn-silver (Oay-Lussac Ss Th6uard); on 
cooling, it forms a greyish black, shining, sonorous, slightly extensible 
mass, having a lamino* radiated ficacture. (Unverdorben, JV. Tr» 9 & 34.) 
When ignited for some time in the air, it becomes covered with metallic 
silver, and gives off hydrofluoric acid and oxygen gas; when decomposed 
by hydrochloric acid it yields 112*58 per cent, of chloride of silver; 
deliquesces in the air. (Berzelius, Aniu Chim, Phys. 11, 121; Pog^. 
1, 35.) — The aqueous solution has a strongly metallic taste, blackens the 
skin, and is precipitated by hydrochloric acid and fixed alkalis. (Gay- 
Lussac & Th^nard.) 

By repeatedly evaporating and re-dissolving the aqueous fluoride of 
silver, Unverdorben obtained a substance which was no longer soluble in 
water, but settled down in small, soft laminss : while moist, it exhibited a 
golden colour and metallic lustre ; but after drying, became yellow and 
glistening ; by pressure, it again acquired the colour and lustre of gold. 
Was it a basic compound ? 

Silver and Nitrooen. 



A. Nitrite of Silver-oxide, or Silver-nitrite.— a. B<zncf~^ 
First obtained by Proust, who regarded it as nitrate of suboxide of silver; 
Hess, on the other hand, regarded it as a compound of nitric oxide with 
silver-oxide. — Preparation, — 1 . Aoueous silver-nitrate, boiled for several 
hours with finely divided silver, dissolves the metal, with evolution of 
nitric oxide, and forms a light yellow liquid, which, when evaporated 
down to a density of more than 2 '4, and tnen kept at a low temperature 
for several days, solidifies suddenly on being poured into another vessel. 
On treating this mass with water, the salt remains undissolved in the 
form of a yellow powder. Gold water or alcohol likewise throws down 
this powder from the yellow solution. ^Proust) — 2. Aqueous sulphate of 
silver-oxide is precipitated by nitrite of baryta (or, according to Hess, the 
compound of nitric oxide and baryta), and the filtrate evaporated to the 
crystallizing point. The baryta-salt must not be previously freed from 
excess of baryta by sulphuric acid, otherwise a more neutral salt will be 
formed, which cannot be obtained in the crystalline state. (Hess.)— - 
3. Aqueous nitrate of silver-oxide is precipitated by nitrite of baryta. 
(Peligot, Ann, Chim, Phy^, 77, 68.J Yellow powder (Proust), long, 
straw-yellow needles (Hess); anhyarous crystab (Peligot). Blackens 
on exposure to light. (Hess.) Blackens in the air, beinff resolved into 
metallic silver and nitrate. When gently heated in a ^^ass tube, it is 
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resolred into metallio silver and nitrous [hyponitriof] acid. According to 
Peligot, it gives off nitric acid when heated, and the residne is thereby 
converted into nitrate of silver-oxide. When immersed in hydrochloric 
acid, it is superficially converted, with slight evolution of gas, into chlo- 
ride of silver. Dissolves very sparingly, and only partially in water, 
flakes remaining behind. Easily soluble in ammonia. (Hess, Pogg, 
12, 261.) 

5. Monobcuic. — Prepared by the process described on page 882, vol. II. 
White, crystalline. In contact with a chloride of an alkali-metal and 
water, it yields chloride of silver and an alkaline nitrite. Dissolves in 
120 parts of cold water, more abundantly in hot water, and crystallizes 
from the hot solution on cooling. (Mitscherlich, Lehrbtuih,) IT According 
to Fischer {Pogg. 74, 115), the salt thus prepared forms prisms of 59"^ 
with oblique terminal faces; it requires 300 pts. of cold water to dissolve 
it, but is more soluble in cold water; insoluble in alcohol. According to 
Persoz {Ann, Pharm, 65, 177), nitrate of silver-oxide maybe prepare? in 
a similar manner to the alkaline nitrites, by the action of heat on the 
nitrate : 

A(pO,NO« = AgO,NO» + 03. 

It is possible, however, to convert the whole of the nitrate into nitrite bv 
this means; for the latter salt is only formed in presence of a nitrate, such 
as that of silver-oxide or potash. 1 he best mode of obtaining it is to fuse 
together equal parts of nitre and silver-nitrate, dissolve the fused product 
in boiling water, and leave the solution to cool; the nitrite of silver-oxide 
is then obtained in long and very slender needles, having a wavy lustre; 
they are colourless while immersed in the liquid, but acquire a slight sea- 
green tint when taken out They contain 69*86 per cent, of silver, a 
quantity nearly corresponding with the formula AgO,NO', which requires 
70-13 per cent. IT 

The yellow liquid obtained by boiling finely divided silver with a 
solution of that metal, appears to contain a mixture of the salts a and 6. 
According to Proust, it exhibits the following relations. When boiled 
down by itself, it gives off a small quantity of nitric oxide gas, then fuses, 
and yields a yellow sublimate. The mass treated with water when cold, 
yieMs nitrate of silver-oxide, and leaves a mixture of metallic silver and a 
yellow powder. The yellow solution oxidizes when exposed to the air, 
and deposits crystals of nitrate; the same result is produced by heating it 
with nitric acid, the liquid being then decolorized, and giving off nitric 
oxide gas. Hydrochloric acid added to the liquid, throws down white 
chloride of silver. Ammonia precipitates black pulverulent silver, and 
retains silver-oxide in solution. Potash forms a brown precipitate [of 
suboxide of silver] which is converted into the protoxide on exposure to 
the air, but, if immediately dissolved in cold dilute nitric acid, again gives 
a black precipitate with ammonia. Cold water added to the yellow liquid, 
throws down the yellow powder a; but on dropping the yellow liquid 
into boiling water, the precipitate changes colour from yellow to red, and 
is then converted into black metallic silver, which forms a specular deposit 
on the sides of the vessel. So long as the precipitate remains yellow or 
red, it disappears on the addition of nitric acid; but after it has become 
black, nitric acid no longer dissolves it Alcohol likewise throws down 
the yellow powder, and the liquid filtered from it leaves, on evaporation, 
a residue of silver-nitrate ana metallic silver. Tincture of sulphate of 
indigo is decolorized by the yellow liquid, with precipitation of silver. 
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Tincture of Htmiu forms with it a bine, and tincture of cochineal a violei- 
precipitate. (Proust, N. OM. \, 520.) 

Aqueous silyei^nitrite, if free from nitrate, and kept from contact of 
air, is not reduced bj tin, nickel^ bismuth, or antimony; but if nitrate is 
also present, reduction takes place, not only from the latter, but also iiom 
the nitrite. (Fischer, Pogg. 22, 496.) 

B. NlTRAIV OF SiLTER-OXIDB, Or SiLTBR-MITRATB.— ilTtfoYE^O^iS'i^tltfr, 

Silver-9aUpetre^ also, but improperly, called SUver^vUriol ; after fusion^ 
Lunar Caustic, Lapis infernalis. — Silyer dissolves in pure dilute nitric 
acid, especially on the application of heat, the solution being tolerably 
rapid, and attended with evolution of nitrous gas. The colourless 
solution, when evaporated and cooled, deposits the salt in the anhydrous 
state. 

From silver containing copper, a pure salt may be obtained by the 
following processes: — 1. The impure silver is purified by one of the 
methods already described (pp. 135, 136), and the pure metal dissolved in 
nitric acid; or the chloride of silver, precipitated and washed, is decom- 
posed, according to Gregory^s method, by strong boiling potash-ley, and the 
resulting silver-oxide, after being washed, is dissolved in dilute nitric 
acid. — 2. The impure silver is dissolved in nitric acid, the solution 
evaporated, and the easily crystallizing silver-nitrate is separated from 
the deliquescent cupric nitrate by repeated crystallization and washing 
with a small quantity of cold water. The water always takes up a little 
of the silver-salt, together with the copper^salt. If the solution contains 
excess of acid, the silver-nitrate separates out completely, and, according 
to Guibourt {J. Ckim. MH, 7, 536), may be washed on a funnel with 
strong nitric acid, in which it is almost insoluble, whereas the cupric 
nitrate dissolves with facility. The wash-liquid serves to dissolve a fresh 
quantity of silver. Another method is to evaporate the solution to dry- 
ness, taking care not to heat the residue very strongly, and then treat 
this residue with alcohol of 90 per cent ; most of the silver-nitrate then 
remains undissolved, and the portion which does dissolve, separates out 
almost completely on cooling, while the cupric nitrate remains in the 
mother-liquid. (Nolle, Ann, Fharm. 2, 92.) —3. Part of the cupreous 
silver-solution is precipitated by potash, and the well-washed precipitate, 
consisting of hydrated cupric oxide and silver-oxide, is digested with the 
greater part of the solution, which, if it does not contain excess of acid, 
gradually deposits its cupric oxide, and dissolves out the silver-oxide 
from the precipitate. — 4. The best method, however, is to eynporate the 
cupriferous silver-solution to dryness; heat the residue carefully and 
uniformly, in a glass, porcelain, iron, silver, or platinum dish, till it fuses, 
and the nitrate of cupric oxide is decomposed with intumescence; then 
keep the mass at the same temperature, till it fuses tranquilly, no 
longer exhibiting a greenish cast, and a sample of it dissolved in water^ 
filtered, and mixed with ammoniac, no loni^r forms a blue solution. If 
the heat be too low or unequal, a portion of the cupric nitrate remains 
nn dissolved; at too high a temperature, the silver-nitrate is also decomposed 
and silver separated, which may be recognized by remaining behind when 
the cupric oxide is dissolved in sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. The mass 
when cold is dissolved in water, the solution filtered from the cupric 
oxide, and left to crystallize. (Brandenburg, Scher. Nord, BL 1, 1: Scher, 
Ann. 2, 125; Trautwein, JRepert. 12, 153; Martins, JRepert. 9, 319.)— 
*' the proportion of copper is large, the residue must be merely heaited 
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till the greater part of the cnprio salt is decomposed, then dissolved in 
water, the filtrate evaporated to dryness, and the residue kept in a state 
of fasion till the remaining cupric salt is completely decomposed. 

Commercial lunar caustic may be adulterated with cupric oxide, 
nitrate of cupric oxide^ nitrate of potasb, nitrate of zinc-oxide, and nitrate 
of lead-oxide. 

Transparent and colourless crystals, belonging to the right prismatic 
system. Fig. 50: v! : ^=129° 31'; p : « or <^==1W 36'; a : o'=126° 48'; 
ii':a=148^ (Brooke, ^n«. PhU, 23, 162.) Specific gravity 4-3554. 
(Karsteu.) Fuses readily without loss of weight, and solidifies on cooling, 
in a white fibrous mass. Its aqueous solution does not redden litmus ; it 
has a bitter metallic taste, and acts as an acrid poison; it destroys 
organic matter, and turns black when exposed to light. 

Cryttallized. Proust. Bergman. 

AgO 116 .... 68-23 .... 69-5 .... 75*19 

NO* 54 .... 31-77 .... 30-5 .... 24-81 

AgO,NO* .... 170 .... 100-00 .... 1000 .... 100*00 

108 parts of silver were found by the author to yield from 170*03 to 
170*23 parts of nitrate. 

Silver-nitrate does not blacken in the air, except when in contact with 
organic matter. At the temperature of commencing redness, it is resolved 
into oxygen, hyponitric acid, nitrogen, and silver. Detonates on red-hot 
coals. Mixed with charcoal, and struck with the hammer, it takes fire 
without detouation ; detonates slightly with sulphur when struck with a 
warm hammer, and very yiolently with phosphorus. Decomposed by 
fusion with zinc, tin, cadmium, and copper ; not at all, or very slowly, by 
the other heavy metals. (Fischer.) It is not decomposed by fusion in 
iron vessels, provided no water is present. (Brandenburg.) Copper 
reduces silver from the dry salt, even at ordinary temperatures [the air 
having access to it]. (Chevalier, J, Chim. Mid. 3, 131.) If the sublimed 
arsenic obtained by heating a mixture of equal parts of orpiment and 
iron filings be triturated with ten times its weight of silver-nitrate, a 
mixture is formed which takes fire immediately when shaken out upon 
paper. (Mander, Tan^ienh. 1780, 36.) The crystals of the salt, if 
wrapped up in paper, are gradually converted, without alteration of form, 
into laminsa of malleable silver. (Fili^re, Ann. Chim. Fhys. 42, 335.) 
The dry salt, triturated with excess of iodine, yields iodide of silver, free 
periodic acid, and nitric acid. (Preuss, Ann, Pharm. 29, 324.) 

The salt dissolves in 1 part of cold and ^ pt. of hot water. The 
solution exhibits the reaction already described as belonging to silver- 
salts in general. Its reaction with native sulphide of antimony will be 
given under the head of Silver and Antimony. For the deoxidizing 
action which aqueous vapour appears to exert on silver-solutions vid^ 
Pfaff {Schw. 36, 68 ; 52, 314) ; A. Vogel {GOb. 72, 335V Alcohol, under 
the influence of light, very slowly reduces silver from the solution ; sugar 
reduces it more rapidly, producing a black colour; starch, a brown; and 
gum a red-brown colour. (Fischer, Kcutn. Arch. 9, 349.) For ezperimenti on 
the action of various organic bodies on eolntion of silver-iiitrate, both in the dark and 
under the influence of light, vid. Brandes & Reimann. {N. Tr. 12, 1, 100.) 
Silver-nitrate is insoluble in strong nitric acid, and is precipitated by that 
acid from its aqueous solution. ^Schweigger-Seidel, Sckw. 64, 127.) It 
fonaos a crystalline compound witn iodide of silver. (Preuss, Ann. Pharm^ 
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29, 829.) It difiSolTes in 4 parts of boiling acohoL Combines with 
certain metallic cyanides. 

Englith Ink for marking on linen, I pt. of lanar caustic and 1 pt. of 
gnm-arabic dissolved in 4 parts of water, blackened with a small qnantitj 
of Indian ink. The linen to be marked is preyiously saturated with a 
solution of 1 pt. of carbonate of soda and 1 pt. of gum-arabic in 4 parts of 
water, and ironed smooth when dry. After marking, it is exposed to the 
sun for several hours, till in £act it is completely blackened. The marks 
may be obliterated either by repeated treatment with chlorine-water (or 
aqua regia) and ammonia, by which, however, the linen is injured— or better, 
according to Bottger, by treatment with aqueous cyanide of potassium. 

C. Nitrate op Peroxide of Silver. — Peroxide of silver dissolves 
in nitric acid with a slight evolution of oxygen gas, and forms a brown 
solution, which is decolorized by deoxidizing agents, and forms per- 
manganic acid with peroxide of manganese. 

D. €k>MPouND OF Silver-oxide with KuuoviA^j'-^ArgenUUe of An^ 
monia.^-a. Solid, — a. Pulverulent, — BeriholleCs Fulminating Silver.''-^ 
I. Silver-oxide is precipitated from a solution of the nitrate by lime- 
water; the adhering liquid removed by placing the precipitate on bibulous 
paper; and the precipitiate placed in a glass vessel, and covered with very 
strong pure ammonia, whereupon a noise is produced like that which 
accompanies the slaking of lime with water. After 12 hours, the film 
formed upon the surface is dissolved off by fresh ammonia; the liquid 
decanted; and the fulminating silver collected at the bottom of the vessel, 
is divided into small portions, and placed upon separate pieces of bibulous 
paper. (Berthollet, Crell. Ann, 1788, 2, 890.)— 2. Silver-oxide preci- 
pitated from a solution of the nitrate by a fixed alkali is cautiously 
boiled with a mixture of aqueous potash and ammonia. The potash 
withdraws any carbonic acid that may have been absorbed, and prevents 
the solution in excess of ammonia. (Faraday, Quart, J. ofSc, 4, 268; also 
Ann, Ckim, Pky$, 9, 107 ; abstr. Pogg, 12, 252.^—3. Recently-precipitated 
chloride of silver is dissolved in strong ammonia; pieces of potash-hydrate 
purified by alcohol (III, Id), gradually added to the solution, as long as 
their introduction produces effervescence; the black turbid liquid diluted 
with water, and thrown a filter, through which it runs colourless or 
yellow ; and the black powder washed on the filter, and divided into small 
portions while still moist. (L. A. G. «/. Pharm, 13, 615.^ 

Black powder, which, by slight disturbing causes, sucn as contact, per- 
cussion, friction, heat, or electricity, is instantly decomposed, with 
violent detonation, strong enough to shatter the containing vessel, the 
products being, apparently, metallic silver, water, and free nitrogen. In 
the moist state, it is much less liable to explode. The affinity of the 
hydrogen in the ammonia for the oxygen in the silver-oxide is much 
greater than that of the hydrogen for the nitrogen, or of the silver for the 
oxyeen ; slight disturbances cause the stronger affinities to get the upper 
hand ; and then the water and nitrogen are raised by the heat developed 
in the formation of the water to a very high degree of elasticity. It is 
possible, however, that this fulminating compound may be a nitride of 
silver. 

0. Crystalline, Separates from the liquid decanted off Berthollet's 
fulminating silver, and from every solution of silver-oxide (also of the 

ride, according to Proust) in aqueous ammonia^ on exposing sudi 
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6olation to the air, or still more easily, on the application of heat. 
Black, opaque oryst-als, with a lastre almost metallic ; they detonate with 
the greatest violence, on the slightest distarbanoe, even that which is pro- 
duced by a^tating the liquid in which they form. (Higgins.) The 
opinion of Higffins (Afinntes of a Soc. for philos. experim. 344; also 
Klaproth & Wolff, Suppl, turn ckem, Worterb, 2, 584) regarding these 
crystals, appears to be correct, viz. that they are the pure fulminating 
silver, whereas the pulverulent substance is probably a mixture of this 
compound with metallic silver (and Faraday's suboxide of silver)). 

b. Liquid compound. Regarded by Faraday as a compound of sub- 
oxide of silver with ammonia, in so far as when the oxide is dissolved in 
ammonia, water and nitric acid are probably formed. He did not observe 
any evolution of nitrogen. This compound is obtained by dissolving 
silver-oxide in excess of aqueous ammonia. Acoordinff to Gbky-Lussac, 
part of the oxide is always converted into fulminating silver, and remains 
undissolved ; according to Faraday, on the contrary, the solution is perfect; 
according to Fischer (KdHn, Arm. 9, 357), the recently-precipitated oxide 
dissolves completely; the dried oxide only partially. The colourless 
solution, when exposed to the air, deposits the crystals /3 (Berthollet, 
Higgins, Gay-Lussac), or, according to Faraday, a grey, strongly shining 
film of suboxide, which, when in thin layers, appears of a bright yellow 
colour by transmitted light, and is renewed as often as removed. If 
this solution be boiled for a time, it acquires a deep colour, dives off 
nitrogen gas, deposits fulminating silver, and becomes decolorized; on 
further application of heat, it blackens again, gives off nitrogen, and 
deposits, not fulminating silver, but the pure suboxide, which does not 
yield fulminating silver when treated with ammonia. The liquid ai^entate 
of ammonia, when kept for a quarter of a year in a closed vessel, deposits 
a thick layer of metollio silver, but no fulminating silver, and is after- 
wards found to contain a large quantity of oxygen gas in Uie compressed 
state. With potash, ether, and alcohol, it forms white precipitates, which 
soon change colour, and after drying, detonate both by heat and by 
friction; tmcture of galls likewise precipitates argentate of ammonia 
abundantly. (Faraday.) From alkaline phosphates, chlorides, or chro- 
mates, the solution, if it does not contain too much ammonia, throws 
down all the acid, in combination with the silver-oxide. Lead and copper 
reduce the silver from it; tin and iron do not. (Fischer.) 



E. HyposuLPHiTB OP Silver-oxide and Ammonia — a. 2(NH',S'0') 
-h AcO,S'0'1 — ^Precipitated, on adding alcohol to the solution of chloride 
of silver in aqueous hyposulphite of ammonia, in the form of a white 
salt, which must be pressed between paper and dried in vacuo. When 
the remaining liquid is evaporated, an additional quantity of the salt 
separates out in six-sided pnsms. It has a pure and very strong sweet 
taste, strong enough indeed to make 32,000 times its own quantity of 
water perceptibly sweet, — 100 parts of the salt yield 40*62 parts of 
sulphide of silver when heated. (Herschel.) Easily soluble in water. 
(Herschel.) 

b. NH",S*0'+AgO,S'0»1— On adding to aqueous hyposulphite of 
ammonia a larger quantity of chloride of silver than it is capable of dis- 
solving, a white crystalline powder is produced, which is quite insoluble 
in water; it must be dried in vacuo after the greater part of the water 
has been removed by pressure. It turns black when kept in close vessels, 
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and also when heated, giving off sulpharons acid and forming salphide of 
■liver. It dissolves in aqueoas ammonia, forming an exoeedinglj sweet 
liquid^ and is precipitated therefrom bj acids in its original state, even 
when the solution is very dilate. (Herschel, Edinh, Phil, J. 1, 398.) 

F. Sulphite of Silvbb-oxidb and Ammonia. — Formed bj dissolving 
silver-oxide or its sulphite in aqaeoos sulphite of ammonia. The sola- 
iion, when exposed to sunshine, deposits a film of metallic silver, and is 
converted into sulphate of ammonia. (Fourcroj.) 

G. Aboento - HTPosuLPHATE OF Ammonia. -— Aqucous hyposul- 
phate of silver-oxide supersaturated with ammonia, soon yields small 
crystals. (Heeren, Pogg. 7, 192.) The solution of hvposulphate of 
silver-oxide in warm ammonia 3rields, on cooling, small shining rhombic 
prisms whose four lateral edges are truncated. They turn grey when 
exposed to light, and when heated yield water, ammonia, sublimed 
sulphite of ammonia, and finally a small quantity of free sulphuric acid, 
and leave a residue of sulphate of silver-oxide. They dissolve in water 
without decomposition. (Rammelsberg, Pogg, 58, 298.) 

Cryttttllized. Rammelsberg. 

2NH« 34 .... 14-72 .... 15-65 

AgO 116 .... 50-21 .... 49-90 

8»0» 72 .... 3118 

HO 9 .... 3-89 

NH>, AgO + NH<0,8*0» 231 .... 10000 

H. ARaENTo-suLPHATE OF Ammonia. — The saturated solution of 
sulphate of silver-oxide in warm concentrated ammonia yields, on 
cooling, transparent and colourless crystals, belonging to the square 
prismatic system. Fig, 31 ;/>:«= 127 to 127^ 13'; y:r=135^ The 
ciystals are permanent in the dark, but blacken on exposure to light. 
They dissolve readily in water and in aqueous ammonia, and separate 
therefrom unaltered on cooling. From their aqueous solution, potash 
throws down Berthollet's fulminating silver. (C. G. & E. Mitscherlich, 
Pogg. 9, 414; 12, 140.) From the aqueous solution supersaturated with 
ammonia, silver is reduced by zinc, cadmium, lead, copper, antimony, 
and arsenic, but not by tin, bismuth, iron, or mercury. (Fischer.) 

Cry$taUix€d. C. G. Mitscherlich. 

2NH» 34 .... 17-90 .... 19*40 

AgO 116 .... 6105 .... 60-65 

SO> 40 .... 2105 .... 21-60 

NH»,AgO + NH3,SO« .... 190 Z 10000 Z 101-65 

I. Ammonio-sulphate of Silver-oxide. — Anhydrous sulphate of 
silver-oxide absorbs 11-82 per cent, of ammoniacal gas, very slowly and 
with scarcely perceptible evolution of heat. The compound when heated, 

ives off ammonia, together with a small quantity of sulphite of ammonia. 

t dissolves completely in water. (H. Rose, Pogg, 20, 153.) 

H. Roie. 
NH» 17 .... 983 .... 10-57 



I 



AgO 116 .... 67-05 

80» 40 .... 23-1 2 

NH»T^^gOi8^~Z 173 .... 100*00 .... 100-00 



80> 40 .... 23-12 } ^^'^^ 
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K. Aroentoseleniatb op Ammonia. — NH',AgO -f NH*,Se(y .— 
Prepared like the corresponding sulphate, and isomorphoos with the latter. 
Fig. 31; p:6=127^ IG'. The crystals are likewise transparent and 
colonrless, and gradaallj evolve ammonia when exposed to the air. 
They dissolve readily in water and in aqueous ammonia, and crystallize 
out unaltered as the ammonia evaporates; from the aqueous solution 
potash throws down fulminating silver. (E. Mitscherlioh, Pogg. 12, 141.) 

L. Ammonio-todidb of Silver. — Unfused iodide of silver absorbs, 
with evolution of heat^ 3*6 per cent of ammonia, and forms a white 
compound, which, on exposure to the air, gives off ammonia and turns 
yellow again. (Rammelsberg, Pogg. 48, 170.) 

M. Ammonio-bromide of Silver. — Dry bromide of silver does not 
absorb ammoniacal gas. (Rammelsberg, Pogg, 55y 248.) It dissolves in 
strong ammonia. The solution saturated hot deposits a yellow powder 
on cooling. The solution becomes turbid when mixed with water, and 
slowly deposits white bromide of silver. Hydrosulphuric acid precipi-. 
tates sulphide of silver from it When evaporated to dryness with 
baryta- water, it leaves a residue from which alcohol dissolves out bromide 
of barium. (Berthier, Ann, Chim. Phys. 77, 417.) The ammoniacal 
solution deposits, after a while, white, shining crystals, which, when 
heated, are resolved into ammoniacal gas and bromide of silver. (Liebig, 
Sehw, 48, 108.) The glistening laminsD which separate as the solution 
cools, consist of pnre bromide of silver, free from ammonia. (Rammels- 
berg.) 

N. ArgbntO'BROMATB of Ammonia. — Aqueous ammonia, saturated 
hot with bromate of silver-oxide, yields colourless prisms on spontaneous 
evaporation. These crystals are decomposed in the air, even in closed 
vessels, becoming moist, assuming a yellowish colour, and yielding 
nitrogen gas, water, and bromide of silver. When heated, they are 
suddenly decompos^, with a hissing noise and scattering of their sub- 
stance, and leave yellow bromide of silver. They are likewise decom- 
posed by water. (Rammelsberg, Pogg, 52, 94.) 

Rammelsberg. 

2NHa 34-0 .... 12-67 

Ag 108-0 .... 40-24 .... 41'70 

O 8-0 .... 2-98 

Br 78-4 .... 29-21 .... 27*04 

50 40-0 .... 14'90 

KH',AgO + NH'.BrO*.... 268-4 Z 10000 



O. Ammonio-chloride of Silver. — a, 100 grains of chloride of 
silver absorb at ordinary temperatures 130 English cubic inches of 
ammoniacal gas. (Faraday, Ann, Chim. Phys. 24, 112.) — Fused chloride 
of silver takes up but little ammonia; the unfused compound slowly 
absorbs, without evolution of heat, and with ver^ slight increase of 
volume, from 1731 to 17*91 per cent, of ammonia. (H. Rose, Pogg, 
20, 157.) The absorbed ammonia is again given off at 37*7"'. (Faraday.) 
When the grey compound is heated in a sealed glass tube, for the 
purpose of obtaining liquid ammonia, it fuses between 88° and 95°, 
swells up, begins to boil at 99° and gradually becomes white and 
anhydrous. (Niemann, Br. Arch. 36, 180.) 
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3NH* 51-0 ..,. 151 .... 14-76 to 15-19 

2AgCl 286-8 .... 84-9 .... 85-24 ,, 84-81 

3NH\2AgCl.... 337*8 .... 100*0 Z 10000 10000 

(. When a solution of cbloride of silyer in strong ammonia is left to 
stand in an imperfectly closed yessel, ammonio-chloride of silver sepa- 
rates out from it in transparent and colourless rhombohedial cr3rstals, 
often a quarter of inch in len^i^h. These crystals blacken when exposed 
to light, even while immersed in the liquid ; when exposed to the air or 
immersed in water, they give off all their ammonia and are conyeried 
into opaque, friable chloride of silver. (Faraday.) According to Kane 
(Ann, Chim, Fht/s, 12, 290), white opaque^ rhombic tables are produced, 
which immediately give off their ammonia when exposed to the air. 

The solution of chloride of silver in dilute ammonia does not deposit 
ammonio-chloride of silver on evaporation, but pure crystallized chloride 
of silver. (Faraday.) The solution when heated deposits fulminating 
silver. (Proust) sulphite of ammonia boiled with it, throws down all 
the silver in a state of extremely minute division. (Berthier.) On 
passing chlorine gas through the solution, till all the ammonia is decom- 
posed, — ^whereupon detonations of chloride of nitrogen are produced— 
the liquid yields a grey precipitate, which turns violet after the ammonia 
is completely decomposed, but like the white chloride of silver, contains 
75 per cent, of silver, dissolves completely in ammonia, and is thrown 
down from it by nitric acid in the form of a white precipitate. (Cavalier, 
J, Pharm. 16, 552.) The precipitate is dark grey at first, then becomes 
light grey, and, after furtner transmission of chlorine, almost white. 
^Dulk, J, pr, Chem. d, 2d7.)^Zinc and copper quickly reduce the silver 
trom the solution in the form of a greyish black, moss-like powder; lead, 
slowly but completely; cadmium and antimony, slowly and incompletely; 
tin, iron, bismuth and mercury are without action. (Fischer.) 

P. Chloridb of Silver and Ammonium. — Becquerel obtained this 
compound by the galvanic process in octohedrons and tetrahedrons. 
(I. 400.) Chloride of silver dissolves in a strong solution of sal-ammo- 
niac; so likewise does metallic silver, if the air has access to the liquid. 
If the air be excluded, the silver remains bright in the sal-ammoniac 
solution, only a trace dissolving; if the air be admitted, it turns black 
and dissolves, leaving only a grey dust of chloride of silver. On boiling 
silver in a solution of sal-ammoniac, or passing sal-ammoniac vapour over 
nearly red-hot silver, ammonia [and hydrogen gas?] are evolved. — A hot 
solution of sal-ammoniac saturated with chloride of silver yields opaque 
needles of that compound on cooling ; a solution saturated at ordinary 
temperatures deposits the greater part of the silver-chloride on the 
addition of water. (A. Vogel, J. pr. Chem, 2, 197.) — Carbonate and 
phosphate of silver-oxide dissolve in a hot solution of sal-ammoniac. 
(Brett.) 

Q. Arqento-perchlorate of Ammonia.— The solution of silver- 
perehlorate in aqueous ammonia yields a crystalline compound. (Mit»- 
cherlich.) 

R. Aroento-nitrite op Ammonia. — The solution of silver-nitrite in 
warm concentrated ammonia yields this compound in large crystals on 
cooling. (E. Mitscherlich, Lehrb.) 
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S. Ammonio-nitrate op Silver-oxide. — Dry silver-nitrate rapidly 
absorbs ammoniacal gas, producing a degree of heat which causes it to 
fuse, and is converted, by taking up 22 55 per cent, of ammonia, into a 
white, coherent mass. This compound gives up its ammonia at a higher 
temperature. It is completely soluble in water. (H. Rose, Pogg. 
20y 153.) 

H. Rose. 

3NH» 51 .... 2308 .... 22*81 

AgO,NO 170 .... 76-92 .... 7719 

3NH3,AgO,NO» .... 221 Z 100-00 Z 100*00 

T. Aroento-nitrate op Ammonia. — This compound easily separates 
from a solution of silver-nitrate supersaturated with ammonia. The 
crystals blacken when exposed t^ light, and are easily soluble in water. 
(C. G. Mitscherlich, Pogg. 9, 413.)— They fuse when heated, give off 
nitrogen gas and ammonia, and yield metallic silver, which forms a spe- 
cular coating on the sides of vessel, while nitrate of ammonia remains in 
solution : 

3(AgNH9 + NH»,HO,NO*) = 3Ag + 2NH» + N + 3(NH5,HO,NO»). 

(Kane, Ann, Chim. Phys, 72, 288.) — The first drop of ammonia added to 
a neutral solution of silver-nitrate, produces no precipitate, but renders 
the liquid strongly alkaline, without, however, imparting to it the odour 
of ammonia. A solution supersaturated with ammonia and evaporated 
to dryness, gives off nothing but the excess of ammonia, and leaves 
crystals of the double salt, whose solution exhibits an alkaline reaction. 
The same compound [probably containing free nitrate of silver-oxide ?] 
is obtained by dissolving silver-oxide in nitrate of ammonia. (Wetzlar, 
Schw. 53, 103.) — Protosulphide of phosphorus added to the aqueous 
solution of this salt, throws down a blackish grey substance, chiefly con- 
sisting of sulphide of silver. (Berzelius, Ann, Pharm, 46, 140.) — Zinc, 
cadmium, tin, lead, copper, and arsenic, reduce the silver from it with the 
greatest rapidity, because their oxides are soluble in ammonia; mercury 
and antimony act less quickly; bismuth and iron not at all. (Fischer.) 

C. G. Mitscherlich. Kane. 

2NH' 34 .... 16-67 .... 18-0 

AgO 116 .... 56-86 .... 550 .... 5635 

NO* 54 .... 26-47 .... 26-4 

NH»,AgO + NH5,NO* 204 .... 100-00 Z. 99^4 

According to Kane, this compound should be regarded as AgNH'-f- 
NHSHO,N0». 

Since ammonia forms soluble compounds with all silver-salts, there 
probably exist a greater number of double salts composed of argeutate of 
ammonia and another ammoniacal salt; perhaps, however, the two salts 
often remain mixed without entering into chemical combination. Accord- 
ing to Wetzlar, a solution of silver-oxalate in ammonia leaves silver- 
oxalate free from ammonia on evaporation. 



Silver and Potassium. 

A. Alloy op Silver and Potassium. — Potassium acts rapidly on 
heated silver; water extracts potash from the compound, and leaves the 
vol. VI. N 
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silv^f behind, (tt. l)af j.)— ^erhlltid did ndt obtain %tif ftilojp 6f Mirer 
and pbtaddium by igDiting silver ^ith crud^ t^rtAr. 

B. AttbteNTATR bP totASH. — Hydfite of pntasb fused fof 10 hiittul^is 
in a 6ilvt8r crucible becomes yellowish, ahd, When ditoolVed ill WILter afUb 
cooling, deposits a black mixture of silver and silver-oxide; the tolbtioh 
does not contain silver. (Chodnew, J. p, Chem. 28, 222.) 

C. Carbonate op Silver-oxids and Potash. — Cold aqueous carbo- 
nate of potash dissolves a small quantity of carbonate of silver-oxide 
(and likewise, though still less, of chloride of silver). The solution, if 
heated, yields a precipitate blackened Iby organic matter from the dlter. 
(Wittstein, JRepeiL 81, 145.) 

D. BuLPHiDis OP Silver And PoTAssiitM. — Becqiierel obtained this 
compound by the galvanic process (1.401, 402) in iBpletldid pri^md. 

E. Hyposulphite op Silver-oxide and Potash. — ^When an aqut^otis 
solution of hyposulphite of soda is saturated with chloride of silver, and 
a strong solution of caustic potash, or of carbonate, sulphate, or nitrate 
of potash added to it, the double hyposulphite Is precipitated in stnall 
pearly scales, which must be washed with Cold water and then dried; 
they have a very sweet taste, fuse and turn black when heated upon 
charcoal before the blowpipe, and yield silvet surrounded with a mass of 
salt; they are slightly soluble in water. (Herschel.) 

1?. Sulphite op Silver-oxide AND PotasI^. — Sulphite of iilvei^-oxide 
dissolves in aqueous sulphite of potash. 

G. Sulphate op Silver-oxide and PotAbh.— Sulphate of poiush 
fused with sulphate of silver-oxide solidifies in a crystalline mast. (H. 
Rose, Pogg. 52, 463.) 

H. lobtDE OP StLVEIi AND PoTABSlUM. — lodido of silver dissolves 
readily in cold, still more readily in hot aqueous iodide of potassium. 
Water and alcohol precipitate it from the solution. — a. Bibasic. — A con- 
centrated solution of iodide of potassium, partially saturated while hot 
with iodide of silver, solidifies on cooling in a white crystalline mass, 
which liquefies again when heated. The crystals when pressed and dried 
have the composition given under a. 

b. Monodiaic» From a highly concentrated solution of iodide of 
potassium cx>mpletely saturated with iodide of silver, this compound 
crystallines in white needles on cooling. The analysis of these needles is 
given under 6, a. Their solution in hot alcohol yields, on cooling, white 
needles, whicb turn yellow on drying, and blue when exposed to light. 
Their analysis is given under b^ fi. (BouUay, Ann. Ckim, rhys, 34, 377.) 
-^Oti saturating potash-ley with iodine, then evaporating, and fusing in a 
silver crucible, a large quantity of silver is dissolved; the solution of the 
mass in a small quantity of water deposits iodide of silver on the addition 
of a larger quantity. (Anthon, Rejpert 43, 174.) 

Boullay. 
a. 

2KI 330-4 .... 58-54 ...» 61-17 

Agl 234-0 .... 41-46 .... JJ8'8S 

2KI,AgI 564-4 ... 10000 Z lOOOO 
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KL 165*2 .... 41-38 .... 4174 .... 4«-8 

Agl 2340 .... 58-62 .... 58*26 .... 5d-2 



KI>AtI...i.... 899-2 .... 100-tM .... ItK)^ .i.. lOO'O 

L GilLORiDB QF SiLTBR AND PoTA8etnM.-^Becc)udrel obtained thi8 
eotnpouBd by the galvanic method (I. 401) in tetrakedfone Und octe- 
hedrons. Chloride of silver behavee with chloride of petaadam ih the 
same manner As with chloride of eodiam. (Wetilar.) 

T K. NitfiitB or SiLVBft-oxfbB And Potaah.— QbtaiAed by adding 
nitrite of potash in excess to a solution of siireisfiitrate^ And Evaporating 
over sulphuric acid.-^^rystallizes in rhombic prisms of about 60°^ with 
seVehd modifications. Yellowish, permaneAt in the air $ resolved at a 
gentle heat into the silver and potash salts ; if more stfcongly heated, and 
Uiea digested in wat^i^ it ti^as metallic silvte. The former detwAipb*- 
sition is likewise produced oj water. (Fischer, Fogg. 74, 115.) IT 

SltVfiR AND SODtbM. 

A. Borax dissolves silver-oxide and likewise meiallic silver in the 
outer blowpipid flame, and, oik cooling, becomes opalescent dr milk-white, 
according to the quantity; in the inner flame, it tarns grej from reduction 
of silver. (BerzeLus.) 

B. With microcosmic salL both silver-oxide and the metal form in the 
outer fiame, a yellowish, or if the quantity of silver be considerable^ an 
opalescent glassy which appears yellowish b^ transmitted day-light, and 
reddish by transmitted candle-light» In the inner Same it turns grey by 
reduction. (Berzelius.) 

< C. Mbtaphosphate op I^ilver-oxidb AND Soda. — Formed by 
mixing a solution of silver-nitrate with excess o( metapbosphate of soda^ 
and leaving the solution to crystftUizo for 2 or 3 day& Beautiful trans- 
parent crystals are then formed) belonging to the oblique prismiitic 
system. They contain t)9'05 per cent, of metapbosphate oT silver-oxide 
and 0'86 of metapbosphate of soda, corresponding to the formula 
AgO,PO* H- NaO,PO*. — When, on the contrary, metapbosphate of soda 
is mixed with a large excess of silv^rmitmte, smaller cirstals are formed, 
consisting merely of metapbosphate of silver-oxide, 3(AgO,aPO*) + 2 Aq. 
(See p. 150). (tleitmann & Hcnneberg, Jinn. Fharm. 65, 310 ) IT 

D. Hyposulphite of Silv&r-oxidb and Soda.— -o* 2(NaO,S^O') -h 
AgO,S*0'. — 1. Formed by evaporating a Solution of silver-chloride in 
aqueous hyposulphite of soda at a gentle heat, till it crystallizes. The 
crystals are contaminated with a considerable quantity of sulphide of 
silver. (Herschel, Edinh, Phil J, 1, 398,)--2. By saturatinff a concen- 
trated solution of hyposulphite of soda with chloride of silver, which 
may have free acid adhering to it, till the liquid becomes turbid by 
deposition of a white powder, then filteiring, precipitating by alcohol, 
washing the laminar precipitate with alcohol till the liquid which runs 
off contains no more chlorine, and diMring it as quickly as possible in 
vacuo irilhout application of heat, (Lenz.)-^3. cy adding a neutral 

n2 
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solution of silver^nitrate, drop by drop, to aqueous hyposulphite of soda 
till a permanent precipitate of salt 6 begins to appear, then filtering, 
precipitating by aJcohol, and proceeding as in 2. (Lens, Anti, Pharm. 
40, 94.) 

Silky laniinsd united in tufts, and having a very sweet taste. (Hera- 
chel.) On evaporating the aqueous solution in vacno, large laminsa are 
obtained ; but, if the salt be precipitated from its aqueous solution by 
alcohol, then heated till it re^issolves, and left to cool, fibrous needles 
are formed having the same composition. 

The salt is not altered by air or light. At 100^ it gradually becomes 
darker, from formation of sulphide of silver. The aqueous solution, 
when boiled for a long time, likewise deposits sulphide of silver and turns 
sour. Hydrochloric acid acts slowly on the aqueous solution at ordinary 
temperatures, forming a black precipitate from which ammonia extracts 
chloride of silver. (Lenz.) — The salt dissolves readily in water (Herschel); 
it is easily soluble in ammonia^ and likewise, to a certain extent, in 
alcohol, especially if the alcohol be warm or diluted with water. (Lenz.) 

CryMtalUzed, Lenz. 

2NaO 62-4 .... 1833 .... 18-44 

AgO 116-0 .... 34*08 .... 33-50 

3S*0« 1440 .... 42-30 .... 4301 

2HO 180 .... 5-29 .... 505 

340l .... 10000 T! 10000 

6. NaO,SK)'+ AgO,S*0'.— 1. The above solution of chloride of silver 
in hyposulphite of soda, when cooled after the salt a has separated from 
it, yields small, hard, strongly shining, flat, six-sided prisms, bevelled 
with two faces. They have a sweet taste, fuse when heated, turning 
black and yielding sulphide of silver, and are slightly soluble in water. 
(Herschel.) — 2. The same compound is obtained by adding a neutral 
solution of silver-nitrate to aqueous hyposulphite of soda, as long as a 
precipitate forms. The precipitate, which is flocculent at first, soon 
becomes crystalline, turns somewhat brown in washing, and after drying, 
assumes the appearance of a dingy white crystalline powder. It turns 
black when boiled with water, or on exposure to the air, and is then no 
longer soluble in hyposulphite of soda, although in the undecomposed 
state it dissolves completely in that salt, forming a solution which con- 
tains the salt a; in its original state, it is likewise easily soluble in 
ammonia, but sparingly in water. (Lenz.) 

' CryMtaliiMed. Lenx. 

NaO 31-2 .... 12-37 .... 1229 

AgO 1160 .... 4600 .... 45-68 

2S«0» 960 .... 38.06 .... 38-20 

HO 90 .... 3-57 .... 3-83 

252-2 .... 100-00 Z 100-00 

£. Sulphite of Silver-oxide and Soda. — Analogous to the potash- 
compound. 

F. Chloride OF Silver and Sodium. — 1. Fused chloride of sodium 
dissolves chloride of silver; and the mixture solidifies at a dull red heat, 
forming a transparent, slightly coloured glass, which has a saline, non- 
metallic taste, turns violet on exposure to light, and is decomposed by 
water. (Boussingault, Ann, Chim. Phys. 54, 261.) — 2. By saturating a 
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strong boiling solntion of chloride of sodium with precipitated chloride of 
silver, a solution of chloride of silver and sodiam in aqueous chloride of 
sodium IS obtained, from whicbthe double chloride crystallizes on cooling, 
mixed, however, with a small quantity of free chloride of sodium. — A 
more dilute solution of common salt likewise takes up chloride of silver 
on boiling, but deposits it again unchanged on coolins;, inasmuch as the 
excess of water exerts a decomposing action on the double chloride. — Cubes, 
which are undistinguishable from those of common salt, and do not blacken 
when exposed to light. When immersed in water, thej are resolved into 
chloride of silver and a dilute solution of common salt. With an almost 
saturated solution of common salt, the double chloride forms a solution, 
from which water throws down chloride of silver, but which is not 
precipitated either by ffreen vitriol or by potash. (Wetzlar, Schw, 51, 371; 
53, 97.) — 3. Becquerel obtained this compound by the galvanic process 
in tetrahedrons and octohedrons. (I. 401.) 

^ G. Nitrite op Silver-oxide and Soda. — Analogous to the nitrite 
of silver-oxide and potash. (Fischer.) If 



Silver and Bariitm. 

A. Alloy of Silver and Barium. — a. Clarke {GUh. 62, 373), by 
heating silver and baryta together before the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, 
obtained a greyish-white, strongly shining, hard, and very malleable 
alloy, which fell to powder when exposed for a while to the air.— 5. Lam- 
padius {Schw. 15, 146), by exposing a mixture of 4 pts. silver, 4 baryta, 
and I charcoal-powder, to a white heat, obtained an alloy which, on 
exposure to the air, was reduced to a powder consisting ot baryta and 
silver-oxide [?]. 

B. Chloride of Silver and Barium. — Obtained by the galvanic 
process in octohedrons and tetrahedrons. (Becquerel.) 

IT C. Nitrite of SiLyE9-oxiDB and Baryta. — Analogous to the 
potash-salt. (Fischer.) IT 



Silver and Strontium. 

Hyposulphite of Silyer-oxide and Strontia. — Chloride of silver 
immersed in an aqueous solution of hyposulphite of strontia, is converted 
into a white powder, very slightly soluble m excess of hyposulphite of 
strontia, but easily in ammonia, with which it forms an intensely sweet 
liquid. (Herschel.) 



Silver and Calcium. 

A. Hyposulphite of Silver-oxide and Lime. — a. Aqueous hypo- 
sulphite of lime, saturated with chloride of silver, forms, on agitation 
with a large quantity of alcohol, a white precipitate, which roust be 
washed with alcohol till all the chloride of calcium is removed, then 
pressed, and dried in vacuo. — ^White, very sweet, easily soluble in water. 
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with tlie €X0«ptiQ9 of » residoe 8^>iPK &Qlli 4^Qinp^tion dmiBg dvyivg. 
(Heif^bel) 

I, Wheii to a solqtiofi cif hypos^lphii^ of lipe i^lreiMly ft^iofaled wUh 
cliloride of aiWer, » fu^tlier qii%Qtitjr of that ogqip^unfl » addedt tbe UUey 
i| iinmediaiely conTert^ in^Q » bulkj« wbitoj vryaUUipe ppw^er. Tb^ 
w»|b-water, evaporated at % gentle b^ati jiel(i« very oblique pifoie el 
tba dquble aalt. Tbia cevnpouq^ d^cewpQsef riigbtly vben kept. It 
4i8aolv^ very sparingly \^ water, but abundanlly i^ ammp^iai with 
which it forma % very ewe^t liquid, ({lerechel.) 

B. CH^mnp Of Si^fYPB AKD CAf'CfiiK.— Chloride of silver dissolves 
in a strofig eolulion of chloride of Qaioium. (WeUlar.) 

Silver ^^d ^ilicium. 

A. Alloy of Sil^ciubi ^kd Silver. — Sliver beated with silioiam 
before the blowpipe, forms a malleable 9i\oj, which dissolve^ in aoids, 
leaving a small residue of silica. (Berzelius, J*ogg. 1, 220.) 

B. Carbide of Silicium ^kd Silver. — Silver, mixed with silica and 
lamp-black, and exposed to the heat of a forge, takes up a certain quantity 
of silicinp and carbon. (S|romeyer.} 

0. Fluoride of Siltcum and Si;*ver. — AgF,SiP*. — A solution of 
silver-oxide in bydrofluosilic acid, yields granular crystals, which deli- 
quesce in the air. Ammonia added to the solution throws down a light 
yellow basic salU which, when treated ^ith excess of ammonia, is con- 
verted into SiliccUe of SUver-oxide. 

D. Silver-oxide imparts a yellow colour to glass fluxes. 

Silver and Tantalum. 
TanvaIiAvb of Silvbr-oxidb.— White, insoluble procipiiate. 

Silver and Tungsten. 

A. Alloy of Silver and Tungsten.— Pale brown alloy, somewhat 
spongy and malleable* (De Luyart.) 

B. TuNGSTATB of $llLVBf|-0XlPB, or 8l^VER-T17NflfiTAT9*— '^?MZ<?id.-r- 

Al]^iiline bitungstatea added tc» solution of ailver-pitrate, throw down an 
anhydrous white powder. This powder turns brown when gently heated, 
greenish-brown at a stronger heat, and at a bright red heat is converted 
into a coherent mass having the metallic lustre. In the un ignited state, 
it does not dissolve in water, li^aroely at all in phosphoric or acetic acid, 
more readily in ammonia and in potash, and with a brownish colour in 
o^4(lie add. (Antbon, J. pr. Ohem* Q, 347.) 

Antfaon. 

AfO ;il€ .... 32-58 .... ' 31 

2W0' 240 .... 67-42 .... 69 

■ « 

AgO,2WO» 3S6 .... 10000 .... 100 
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tate which soon turns black, gives offsulphi^r wh^a disulledj aad le^vos % 



SiLY^H ANi> Molybdenum. 

A. Alloy op Silyer and Molybdenum. — 1 pt. of silver forms 
2 parts of molybdenum, a grej, granular, brittle alloy. 

B. MOLYBDATE OF SiLYER-OXIDE, Or SiLYER-MOLYBDATE. MolybdatO 

of potash forms with nitrate of silver oxide, a greenish- white precipitate, 
slightly soluble ia water. (Uiehter.) — Mulyhdic acid forms with nitrate uf 
silver-oxide, a white, flaky precipitate. (Scheele.) This precipitate is 
slightly soluble io nitric acid. (H. Hose, Fot/g. 40, 4Q0.) 

^ Moncmoljf^^ta.-r'^exkinA molybdate of potash forms witl^ nitrate 
of silver-oxide, a yellowish-white, flocoulent prejipitate, which darkens 
wheii exposed tq light. It is sparingly soluble in pure water, but dis- 
Si^lves readily ip water oontainiQg nitric acid. (Svanberg k Struve, Ann, 
Fl^ai'Mi. 68, 298.) 

^f4 ^i W' Srwberg & StrMT«. 

AgQ 116 .... Ci2U .... 61-33 

MoO» 7i .... 37G6 .... 38-67 

AgO,|SoQ9 183 .... lOQOO .... IQO-OQ 

h. Aci4 ifo^yWa^.— r-Terpiqlybdate qf potasl^ forms with nitrate of 
silver-oxide, a flocculeat^ yellowisb-white precipitate of some wlxat v^rjablo 
compositjop^ bi^t ?»grpeing Ijest with the formula, AgO,3MQO^-f Agb, 
2MoO». 

Svanberg & Struve. 

2AgO 232 .... 39-19 .... 3975 to 41-14 

5MoO» 360 .... 60-81 

AgO,3Mo08+ AgO,2Moa'» 592 .... 100*00 ' ' 

(Sv^nberg ^ Struve, Aim, Phar^. fis, 298.) V 

G. SuLPHOMOLYBpATE OP SiLYER. — AgS,MoS'. — Black precipitate^ 
which, after drying, is rendered Itad-grey and shining by pres;jure. 
(Berzelius, F<}gg. 7, 2T7.) * 

D. PERSULPHOAfOY^DATE OF SiLYER. — AgS,MoS*. — Very dark brown 
precipitate, which turns black when collected. (Berzelius, Fogg, 7, 2^8.) 



Silver .^nd Yanadiui^. 

Vanadiate of Silv^r-o^^ide, or Silver-yanadiatb.— ra. Afonoicudc. 
— Neutral nitrate of silver-oxide, decomposed by monovant^Jiate of 
ammunia, yields a white or pale yellow precipitate. When the eilver- 
solution is mixed with powdefed vanadiate uf anmionia, the precipitate 
formed is yellow at first, but turns w^hiie after being stirred fur some 
time; and If the mixture bg wanned or left to ^taud for 2i bousf^ bj^goinef 
yellow again, tbou^ti pal^r th^n at ixei. It th^ silver-solution be pre- 
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cipitated by tbe dissolyed ammonia-salt^ the predpitate obtained is yellow 
and very gelatinous. (Berzelins.) 

h. Bivanadiate, — Aurora-red ; fuses below a red beat and crystallises 
on cooling. Slightly soluble in water, easily in nitric acid and in very 
dilute ammonia. The latter solution is pale yellow, and when left to 
spontaneous evaporation, yields crystals of an ammoniacal double salt. 
(Berzelius.) 



Silver and Chromium. 

Chromatb of Silver-oxide, or Silver-chromate.— a. MonockronuUe, 
— Silver-oxide abstracts chromic acid from aqueous monochromate of 
potash, leaving the liquid alkaline; even a large excess of the oxide does 
not remove the whole of the acid, unless it is added in the state of 
ammoniacal solution. (Fischer, Kastn. Arch. 9, 351.) — 1. This compound 
remains, on boiling the bichromate of silver-oxide with water, in the 
form of a dark green, crystalline mass, which appears green by trans- 
mitted light, but yields a red powder. (Warington.) — 2. The solution of 
the bi-acid salt in aqueous ammonia, becomes covered, if left to spon- 
taneous evaporation, with a dark-creen, metallic-looking crust of the 
monochromate, which appears red by transmitted light, and yields a red 
powder. (Warington, Phil, Mag. •/". 11, 489; also Ann. Pkarm. 27, 12; 
also J. pr. Chem. 12, 338.) The product thus obtained consists of scales, 
laminee, or fine needles (Hayes likewise obtained needles), of a brown, 
yellowish -brown, or greenish-brown colour, dark red by transmitted 
light, immediately converted into chloride of silver by hy<urochloric acid, 
common salt, or sal-ammoniac, insoluble in water, but soluble in acids, 
ammonia, and chromate of potash. (Fisher, Kastn, Arch. 9, 355.) 

Warington (1). 

AgO 116 .... 6905 .... 68-57 

CrO' 52 .... 30-95 .... 30-76 

AgO,CrC)* 168 .... 10000 Z. 100*00 

The precipitate obtained by adding monochromate of potash to a 
neutral solution of silver-nitrate probably also belongs to this head, 
although it exhibits no green colouring. — This precipitate is of a deep 
purple-red colour, finely crystalline, and darkens when exposed to light. 
In the outer blowpipe flame, it fuses to a bead which exhibits the metallic 
lustre, but still yields a purple powder ; in the inner flame it is reduced 
to chromic oxide and metallic silver. (Yauquelin.) Several metals, when 
immersed for some time in water in contact with silver-chromate, exert 
a reducing action upon it (Yauquelin.) Cadmium separates pure silver; 
zinc separates black-brown, arborescent silver mixed with chromium [1] ; 
tin, lead, and iron, a brown spongy powder, probably containing chromate 
of silver-oxide as well as metallic silver ; and arsenic, a powder having 
more of a green tinge, arising from the presence of chromic oxide; copper 
and mercury act very feebly upon it; tin and antimony not at all. When 
decomposition takes place, the water acquires a yellow tinge, from the 
presence of chromic acid. (Fischer, Fogg. 8, 488.) — Monochromate of 
silver-oxide is decomposed by hydrochloric acid, hydrochlorates, and 
sulphates. (Hayes.) It is insoluble in water, but dissolves in acids, 
alkalis, and alkaline chromates. (Fischer, JS^astn. Arch. 9, 355.) 

b. Bichromate^ — 1. A plate of silver immersed In an aqueous solution 
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of 3 pts. biohromaie (or monochromate) of potash, and from 8 to 4 pts. of 
oil of yitriol, becomes covered with scarlet crystals. The crystalline film 
must be frequently removed, otherwise it will interfere with the action. 
The silver is oxidized at the expense of part of the chromic acid, which, 
beinff reduced to chromic oxide (part of which forms chrome-alum), colours 
the liquid first brown and then green. (Warington.) The formation of 
the crystals is remarkably accelerated by the heat of the summer sun. 
(Zeller, Repert, 1\, 250.) Helmsaner {Hepert. 38, 105), had previously 
obtained crystals in this manner, from an aqueous mixture of sulphuric 
and chromic acids with silver; but he regarded them as composed of sul- 
phate and chromate of silver-oxide. — 2. The same compound is obtained 
on mixing a solution of silver-nitrate with bichromate of potash. Waring- 
ton uses an acid solution of silver -nitrate, and obtains a purple-red 
crystalline precipitate. Zeller boils the mixture for a while, filters, and 
in that way obtains crystals. It had been previously observed by Vau- 
quelin, that the precipitate formed by monochromate of potash in an acid 
solution of silver-nitrate, has a particularly fine red colour; and the same 
was observed by Moser in the precipitate obtained with the silver solution 
and bichromate of potash. From a mixture of [acid)] solution of silver- 
nitrate and chromate of potash, filtered from the precipitated silver- 
chromate, Teschemacher obtained, after leaving the liquid to stand for a 
long time, distinct crystals, which will be presently described. — 3. A mix- 
ture of silver-nitrate and chromic acid yields ruby-red crystals. (Moscr.) 
—4. The solution of the monobasic salt in nitric acid yields red crystals 
on evaporation. (Vauquelin.) — 5. Rhombic tables are likewise obtained 
by evaporating the solution of the salt in warm water; they are dark 
brown by reflected, and carmine-coloured by transmitted light (Waring- 
ton) ; steel-grey by raflected, ruby-red by transmitted light. (Moser.) — 
6. The filtrate obtained by boiling the salt with water, deposits the salt 
in red micaceous laminae on cooling. (Warington.) 

The salt ciystallizes in laminao and prisms belonging to the doubly 
oblique prismatic system. Fig, 1 21 : y\u-=. 69° 55'', y : i; =1 23°; t^ : v = 
101° 5'. They have a strong metallic lustre, and appear dark red by 
transmitted light, like Red Silver-ore. (Teschemacher, PhiL Mag. Ann. 
1, 345; also Schw, 50, 254.) The salt prepared by (1) forms scarlet 
rhombic laminso^ often with two truncated summits (Warington); ruby- 
red transparent prisms (Helmsauer); by (2), on mixing the solutions hot, 
and leaving the filtrate to cool: shining, carmine-coloured, micaceous 
laminsD (Zeller); by (2), the liquids being mixed cold; carmine-coloured 
crystalline powder (Vauquelin), which, when examined by the microscope, 
is found to consist of rhombic laminae (Moser) : 

CryttaUiied (1.) Warington. 

AgO 116 .... 52-73 .... 52-95 

2CrO* 104 .... 47-27 ... 46-80 

Ag0.2CrO» 220 .... 10000 Z. 9975 

The salt heated before the blowpipe 3rields an emerald green bead 
(Teschemacher) ; when strongly ignited, it yields chromic oxide and 
metallic silver. (Helmsauer.^ It dissolves sparingly in water, forming a 
bright yellow solution, which reddens litmus, and yields crystals on eva- 
poration. When boiled with water, it is resolved into dark green mono- 
chromate of silver-oxide and an acid solution, which, on cooling, a^in 
yields crystals of bichromate of silver- oxide. It is eaeily soluble m nitric 
acid and ammonia. (Warington.) 
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B, AMP»TO-CTOPMi^T« OF AMMOJr|A.'^^^^^AgO + NH^G^Olrr»• 
foimecj by (iiasQlving clirpmate of ailver-oxidp jq vr^rqi f^i^epptraied 
a^i^oni)!, ^fid lei^viqg \^^. sulMtipn to G^yaUuMi^ hj ^uoWng- YeU(^W> 
tn^Dspai^nt crypt^s, isoiporpliou? with tboae of tl^^ i^rgen^Q-sulp^ii^^e luia 
HTgepto-spl^nifrte. fi^, 31: ^ i f=:l?7° 47'.r-Wh^u ^^^ppa^d tu the air 
^( gives pir ammonia ni^pl) inore oi^ict^lj than the arge^fto-seleqiate, ^qd 
gr»dm^Uv acquires 9, red colquy, fotasb fidd^d tq it§ ftqweq^s solutiqw, 
throws dowii fulminating silver, (ij. Mitsch^^plich, Pugg. 1?, li|l.) from 
§ solution of silver-chrgpi^te in ^fiimpnia, ^inc tbrpws ()pwQ metfkllie silvpf 
and chrumiuwi ca4iniwna precipitJites nothing hut silver; copper Quickly 
precipitates a grey powder, probably ^ mij^t^re of silver an4 phromic 
oxide; lead throws dpwn purp silver i^t Qr§tj but fifterw^rds a blacl^ den- 
dritic powder. Ip this reaction, the amiponift, jf pot in p^^cess^ does not 
dissolve a tr^e pf the precipitf^ting ipetal- TiM^ ironi s^nd fnercnry, hffrve 
no action on thp palt. (Pischer, J^astn- Archr. g^ 488.) 



Uranats qf SiLY£RTq3(ipE.r— 1. Ainmoni^ H^dpdi pot in excefs, to 
an aqueous mixture of pr^knip nitrate and excess pf silvprnitratOi throws 
down a jrellowisb fed pQn)ppun4, whipb, %fter drying \^ vaopq, may he 
heated without undergoing any change beyopd the loss of a trace of 
water, and contain^ ^ quantity of silver-ox i4e4 varying frqpi 24'6o tq 27*89 
per cent. (R^uipielslierg, f^qgg 59, \(i.)-r-2. ^P^t^te of urapic oxide and 
silver-oxidp yjelds qr^nate pf silver-o^ide whpp bpiled wi^l^ water. The 
latter becomes liffhtl^J^P^^ ^^ igpition, %nd is depqnipos^4 hy hydroc]ilorio 
acid, yielding chlprid^ of silver find hydrochlorate of ur^^nip oxide. (Vypr- 
theim, /. j>r, Ckcm. 29, 221.) 

SiLYER AND MaNGAI(£SE. 

r^ Permanganate of Silyer-qxtde. — A warm solntion of permanganate 
of potash, mixe4 with solution of silver-nitrate, yields, on cooling, large] 
anhydrous crystals, belonging to the oblique prismatic system. Fig. 88 : 
w' : w= 112^^'; % : w= 92^ 12'. They dissolve ip 109 pts. of cold water, 
in a mucn smaller quantity of hot water, and may be recovered by gentle 
pvaporation, though' decomposition takes place on boiling. (Mitscherlich^ 
Pogg, 25, 301 .) 

Silver and Arsenic. 

A. Arsenide of Sily^h. — According to Gehlen, 100 parts of 
pulverulent silver, heated with an equal Quantity ojf arsenic, take np, 
without visible combustion, about 16 parts of the latter, and form a com- 
pact, steel-^rey} brittle, fipe-grti'inpd mass. According tp Bergman^ silver 
in the fused state takes up ^^th of its weight of arsenic, becp|ninff yellow 
and brittle. Silver and chloride of silver do not act upqn arsenious acid 
at high temperatures. ^Qehlen.) 

B. Arsenite of SiLYER-pxiDE, or SiLVER-ARSENiTE. — Arsenite of 
potash or ammonia throws down a yellow powder from solution of silver-: 
nitrate. Free arsenious acid produces only ^. whitp turbidity, Ihe ypllow 
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precipitale appearing only on the oautioas addition of the alkali. Tlio 
yellow powder turna brown on exposure to light. When dried at a gentle 
heat, it still vemains yellow; if it he then more strongply heated, it turns 
blacky still ^ving off a small quantity of water and arsenious acid (accord- 
ing to Marcet, a dark brown basic salt is produced). On igniting it in a 
glafis-tube till the glass softens, a larger quantity of arsenious acid 
sublimes^ and the residue is a mixture of silver free from arsenic, and 
arseniate of silver-oxide. (Simon, F(igg» 40, 419.) The salt heated on 
charcoal before the blowpipe, yields a globule of silver. It is insoluble in 
water, hut dissolves in acids, in nitric acid, for instance, and when recently 
precipitated, also in ammonia. (Marcet, Ann, Phii. 8, 236; also Sckia. 18, 
110.) It dissolves in acetic acid more readily than the phosphate of 
silver-oxide. (H. Rose.) It dissolves imperfectly, leaving a dingy yellow 
residue, in carbonate, sulphate, and nitrate of aipmonia; by immersion in 
a solution of saUammoniac, it is converted into chloride of silver. (Witt- 
stein, Jieperi, dl, 41.) Arsenite of silver-oxide is not converted into 
areeniate, even by repeated boiling with nitric acid. (Laugier & Pelletier, 
J. Pharm. 11, 387.) 

H By pouring a solution of arsenious acid into an ammoniaoal solution 
of silver-nitrate, Filhol obtained a salt, having the composition, 8AgO, 
AsO*. This salt is of a siskin-yellow colour, soon turning green on 
exposure to light. It is difficult to deprive it of the whole of its water; 
at 140""— 150% it suddenly assumes a fine black tint, and loses only 6*2 
per cent, in weight; at a stronger heat it fuses, and gives off arsenious 
acid. (Filhol, Ann, Pharm. 68, 811.) V 

G. Absevtate ov Silver-oxide, or Silver- arseniate.— a. Terhomc, 
— -Formed by precipitating a solution of silver-nitrate with arsenic acid, 
or with monobasic, bibasic, or terbasic arseniate of ammonia, potash, or 
soda. — Arsenic acid and mono-arseniate of potash precipitate silver-oxide 
imperfectly, because the acid which is set free retains part of the salt in 
solution. (Scheele.) When a bibasic i^lkaline arseniate is used, the 
supernatant liquid becomes acid (Mitscherlich); with a terbasic salt it 
remains neutral. (Graham. )r— The precipitate carries down with it a 
small quantity of silver-nitrate, which cannot be completely removed by 
washing; but if the Houid contains nitrate of ammonia, no nitrate of 
silver-oxide mixes with the precipitate; moreover, the latter, when 
brought in contact with a pure solution of silver-nitrate, does not take up 
any of it ; hence it would appear, that arseniate of silver-oxide can only 
take up the nitrate at the very instant of precipitation. (Grahan).) — 
Dark brown-red precipitate. — When heated in a retort till the glas9 
softens, it fuses without decomposition, and forms a browi) mass, traps-, 
lucent at the edges ; by still stronger ignitiQ^ in ^ povered cruqible, it 
yields metallic silver. (Scheele) Qi) charcoal before the blowpipe, it 
yields arsenical silver. (Simon.) — Hydrochloric aeid popverts it into 
chloride of silver* It iQ ipsoluble in Tfater, but dissolves in aqueous 
ammonia. (Scheele, Opusc. 2, 52.) — Dissolves readily ip parbon^te of 
ammonia, but not in sulphate, nitrate, or succinate of ammonia, even on 
the application of heat. (\Vittsteiu.) Dissolves vpry sparingly in nitrate 
of ammonia, p^ore freely in acetic acid. (Graham.) 

Smith^pn. 

3A|0 348 .... 7516 .... 76-6a 

AsO* 115 .... 24-84 .... i3-31 

3AgO,AiG» .... 463 .... 10000 .... 1O«-0O 
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(. Acid ArunicUe, — AqaeouQ arsenic acid liaa no action on silver; but 
wben the acid is fused with silver, arsenions acid sublimes, and there is 
formed a nearly transparent, colourless glass, from which water extracts 
arsenic acid, together with a small quantity of silver-oxide, leaving 
behind the brown-red salt a. (Scheele.) 

D. SuLPHARSENiTE OP SiLVBR.^-a. Twelve-hoHe. — 12AgS, AsS*. — 
The yellow precipitate formed on mixing an ammoniacal solution of chlo- 
ride of silver with excess of solution of orpiment in aqueous potash. If 
the chloride of silver solution is in excess, nothing but sulphide of silver 
separates out. (Berzeiios.^ 

b. Terbanc, — 3 AgS, AsS'. — Found native in the form of Light Bed 
Silver, — 3 At. sulphide of silver unite by fusion with 1 At. of tersulphide 
of arsenic, the action being attended with evolution of light and heat; and 
form a translucent, cochineal-coloured mass. This mass, when fused in 
an atmosphere of hydrogen, gives off first sulphide of arsenic, and then 
pure arsenic; it then solidifies, and does not readily part with the last 
portions of arsenic. (Wohler, Ann. Fharm. 27, 159.) 

Light Red Silver, Arsenical SUver-hlende. — Crystalline system, the 
rhombohedral. Primary form, an obtuse rhombohedron, Fig, 141 ; 
r» :r»=:107* 36'; Fig, 135, 145, 148, 158, and other forms. A 
little harder than rock-salt. Sp. gr. from 5*53 to 5*59. Semi-trans- 
parent, with an adamantine lustre; cochineal or carmine-coloured; streak 
aurora^red. Fuses on charcoal before the blowpipe, diffusing an odour of 
arsenic and sulphurous acid, and forming a black, brittle, metallic bead, 
which yields a button of pure silver, with difficulty when fused alone, but 
easily when treated with carbonate of soda, rotash-ley blackens the 
powder by dissolving out the sulphide of arsenic. Hot nitric acid also 
blackens the powder, and dissolves it partially, leaving a residue of 
sulphur and arsenious acid. 

Ught Red SUver. H. Rose. 

From Joftcbimtthal. 

3Ag 824 .... 65-45 .... 64-67 

Sb .... .... 0-69 

As 75 .... 15-15 .... 15-09 

6S 96 .... 19-40 .... 19-51 

3AgS,AS» 495 Z. 10000 Z 99^90 "^ 

On the Xanthoione associated with light red silver, vid. Breithaupt & Plattner. 
(/. pr, Chem. 20, 7.) 

c. Bibasic. — 2 AgS, AsS*. — Formed by heating d, — ]?lack metallic 
mass, yielding a light brown powder, which is not altered by heating out 
of contact of air. 

d. Monobasic, — AgS, AsS*. — A saturated solution of orpiment in 
hydrosulphate of soda forms with nitrate of silver-oxide a light brown 
precipitate, which soon turns black, and, when heated in close vessels, 
gives off orpiment, then fuses, afterwards gives off more orpiment, and 
is converted into c. (Berzelius, Fogg, 7, 150.) 

E. SuLPHARSENiATE OP SiLVER. — 3 AgS, AfiS* and 2 AgS, AsS*. — 
Both the terbasic and the bibasic sulpharseniate of sodium, when added to 
a silver-solution, first colour it dark brown, and then throw down a black 
mass which yields a brown powder. This substance, when heated in the 
air, is concerted into sulphide of silver by the combustion of the sulphide 
of arsenic, but, if heated to redness in a close vessel, fuses, without 
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evolving sulphur or s,ulphide of arsenic, and, on cooling, solidifies in tlie 
form of a grey^ somewhat ductile cake, exhibiting the metallic lustre. 
(Berzelius, Pogg* 7. 29.) 

Silver and Antimony. 

A. Antimonibb op Silver. — Found native. — 1. By fusing the two 
metals together, a silver-white, brittle alloy is obtained, whose specific 
gravity is less than the mean of the constituent metals. When heated in 
the air it gives off antimony, which oxidizes and volatilizes. Neverthe- 
less, according to Bonsdorff, 0*1 per cent, of antimony remains obstinately 
combined with the silver, and gives it a dull, greyish look; it may, 
however, be removed bv cupellation with lead. — 1. When a solution of 
silver-nitrate is precipitated by antimony, broad, brittle, shining laminae 
of antimonide of silver are formed towards the end of the action ; the 
alloy thus obtained does not fuse at a strong red heat, because the anti- 
monions acid which forms disposes itself between the particles of the 
silver, and prevents their union, till it is volatilized by continued blowing. 
(Fischer, Pogg. 10, 606; Kasln. Arch, 13, 224.) 

Native Antimonide of Silver, — Crystalline system the rhombohedraL 
Six-sided prisms with truncated lateral edges. Scalenohedrons (^Fig, 147). 
similar to those of calcspar. (Breithaupt, Pogg, 7, 527; Schto, 52, 169.) 
Specific gravity from 9*4 to 9*8. Harder than calcspar. Silver- white. 
Fuses readily on charcoal before the blowpipe, giving off an antimonial 
fume, which stains the charcoal, and is reduced to a grey, brittle, metallic 
globule, which becomes white after longer blowing, and solidifies, with 
incandescence, to a crystalline globule on cooling; by still longer blowing, 
it is converted into pure metallic silver. Heated m a tube, it yields a 
sublimate of antimonic oxide, and becomes covered with yellow, vitrified 
antimonic oxide. (Berzelius.) — In contact with nitric acid, it is resolved 
into a solution of silver-nitrate, and undissolved antimonic nitrate. 

Antimonide of Silver. Klaproth. Klaprotfa. 

At. a, b. At. e. 

Ag 4 .... 432 .... 77-01 .... 76 .... 77 6 .... 648 ... 83-4 .... 84 

Sb 1 .... 129 .... 22 99 .... 24 .... 23 1 .... 129 .... 16-6 .... 16 

Ag<Sb 561 ....100-00 ....100 ....100 Ag»Sb 777 ....lOO'O .... 100 

a. is coarse-grained antimonide of silver from Wolfach ; 5, a lamino* 
granular variety from Andreasberg; c, fine-grained from Wolfach. 

B. Antimoniatb of Silver-oxide. — White precipitate, insoluble in 
water. (Berzelius.) 

C. SuLPHANTiMONiTE OP SiLVER.— a. Polybosite. — 2 AgS, SbS*. — 
Part of the silver is replaced by copper, and part of the antimony by 
arsenic. — Regular, six-sided prisms, perpendicularly truncated. Specims 
gravity of the ore from Durango := 6*214. Fracture uneven, without 
cleavage-planes. Harder than rock-salt. Has a strong lustre and iron- 
black colour, and yields a powder of the same tint. (H. Rose, Pogg, 
15, 573; 28, 156.) Decrepitates slightly before the blowpipe; fuses very 
easily, yielding sulphurous acid and a film of antimony, sometimes also 
an arsenical fume, especially when fused with carbonate of soda; colours 
glass-fluxes in the same manner as copper. 
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tt.lUite. 

At. a. 

Zn 

Fe .... .... 0*06 

Cu 30 .... 990 .... ,'9-63 993 

Ag 60 .... 6480 .... 63-08 64*29 

.8b 4 .... 516 .... 5-02 5-09 

As. 5 .... 375 .... 3-65 374 

S 120 .... 1920 .... ie;67 ........ X'^'U 

10281 .... 10000 ~ iOOU 

H. Rose. H. Rose. 

At. h. At. c. 

tfe. .,;...! .... .... ...» 0*33 .... .... .... t)'29 

C«.. 4 .... 12B .... 3-75 .... ft-04 6 .... 19fi .... 41B ui. «-ll 

Af 23 .... 2484 7278 .... 72*43 30 .... 3240 .... 69*60 u;. 69 99 

Sb .... .... 0-25 3 .... 887 .... 8*30 .... 8*39 

As 3 .... 225 .... 6-59 .... 6-23 1 .... 75 .... l-6l .... 117 

B 86 .... 576 .... IB-Sd .... 16-83 48 .... >68 .... 16*4? .... 16'3!^ 

3413 ....10000 .... 99-70 4662 ....10000 .... 100*30 

a Ib P^ybaeUe from Darfetngo iil Metieo == OfC^ Ci)^ f A$)B] + 
U Bb, ^ Ab)S».-6. from 6chettmit£=£9r(Y\Cu,ff AgjS) + Ab'B'.— d. frf>m 
Freibefg=§[(iCu,f Ag)8] + (f8b,|Afe)J.— The ptecMBditie calcalatfotie 
show tho probability of etippositig thai, iti Polybaeite^ AgS atiil CuS 
Ir^plaee each other, and not, aa Roise ie ifitilined to think, AgS ahd Cu*S. 

^^Oti th« speciRd gr&Vity atid silver -percentttgie of various kinds of Polybasite, rid. 
Weissenbach (/. ttc^n. CAem. 10, 206.) 

6i p8(Uurf)Be. — 6 AgS, SbS'.^— Cryttallino syilem the Hght ptismatic. 
Ftf* 70 ft' : ttcfe 1 IS"" 89'; <&leavage ituperfeet> pamllel to u and f. Ae hard 
HA hMitsalt j >rery little. Spec. grav. G-275. (H. Rose.)— Dark le&d-grey 
inoliliing to iron-black ; yields a black powder. — When heated in ah 
open tiibe, it yields a subiiniate of antiinonio oxide^ sometimes also of 
arsenious acid. On charcoal it fuses readily, and forms a white film, 
sometimes also emitting an odour of arsenic ; when heated in the outer 
fiamO) it yields a bead of silver. Dissolves easily in hot nitric acid, with 
separation of sulphur and antimonic nitrate. Treated with boiling 
pota«h-ley, it turns black and gives up sulphide of antimony, which may 
be thrown down from the solution by acids, in the form of an orange- 
yellow precipitate. (KobelL) 

Psaiurose, from Schemnitz. H. Rose. 

Cu .... .... 0-64 

6Ag 648 .... 70-3« .... 6d54 

Sb 129 .... 14-01 .... 14-68 

9S 144 .... 15-63 .... 16-42 



921 ... 10000 ... 100-28 

tor the i)er6entage of silver in various kinds of l^saturose, tid. A^'^eissenbach. 
(/. tedlkn. ChifH, 10, 209.) 

c. Dnrk Red Sit^r, or Antitionial SUver-hlende. — 5 AgS, SbS*. — 
Isomorphous with Light Red Silver, and agrees with that mineral in most 
of its other properties. »• : f* {Fig. 141) = 108° 20'. Sp. gr. from 5-7 to 
$•9. Translucent ; varies in colour from brown-red to dark lead-grey ) 
yields a cochineal-coloured powder. Heated on charcoal before the blow* 
pipe, it decrepitates slightly; than fuses, giving off an odour of snlphurona 
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fusid and an ahtimonial fhme; and aflei^ bng blowing in thid outet flttme, 
yieids a globuld of pure silver. (B^rseliUd.) When ignited In a stream 
of hydrogen gfes, it yields hydrosuiphtiricJ ftrJd, and leares 81*48 per cent. 
t)f antimonide of silVet. (Bon^orff, Sdhio, 34, 225.) Its poWder blU^kens 
in ^airm nitriift aeid, t^nA nltimftiely l^aV^&s snlphttf, together witb anti- 
hiohic nitrate. Boiling potash-tey turns it blacK^ and extracts sulphide of 
fthtimony from it. 

An artificial Red Silver ore, likewise yielding a red powder, is 
obtained by igniting snlphantimoniate of silver in a retort. (Ranimelsberg.) 









Bonsdorffi 


W&hler. 


Bdttger. 


Rammeltfberg* 




Dark Red Siher, 




AndreuBbeiil. 


Mexieo. 


Mexico. 


artificial. 


iAg 


S24 .... 6902 


!••• 


58-95 


60-2 


.... 57-45 


.... 57-94 


Sb 


129 .... 23-49 


• «« • 


22-85 .... 


i\-s 


.... 24-59 


.... 23-04 


6S 


96 .... 17-49 


• » • • 


16-61 .... 


18-0 


.... 17-76 


.... 1902 


Matrix 


•■•• •••« 


■ • ■ 1 


0-30 .... 










549 ....10000 


• ••• 


98-71 .... 


100-0 


.... 99-80 


.... 10000 



Tor tbe percehMj^e of silver in Various kinds of d&rk and light r«d silTer ore, vid. 
WeisienbAch. (/. ttthn^ ClkeM, 10, 210.)] 

d. Miargyrite. — AgS,SbS^•^Cry6talline system^ the oblique prismatic. 
8p. gr. 5-3. Soft and ebsily cut ; opaque | colour varying-from dark lead- 
gn^j to iron-black; poWder^ dark cherry-red; Fue^s readily when heated, 
and in an opon tube gives off culphuroUs acid) together with sublimed anti- 
monic oxidei Heated on charcoal with carbonate of soda, it ultimately 
yields a globule of silver. 

J'e...^ 

tu 

A* 

fib.... 

4S 







H. Rose. 


Miargynti 


?. 


From Bi-unnsdorf. 


• ••* 




0-fi2 


• ■ ■ ■ 




106 


108 


35^88 


36-40 


li» 


42-86 


3914 


64 


21-26 


21-95 



301 .... 100-00 99-17 

t). Si^LPttA^TtMoNtATli OP SilvBr. — A soltttlon of sttlphantimoniato 
of sodium mdnaily mixed with less than nn fequi Valent ouantity of silvef- 
nitrate, yields a brown-blAck precipitate, i» hich becomes brown when dry. 
This precipitate dried at 130^ and then ignited in a retort, gives off 
sulphur, toffother with a trace of sulphurous acid, lind leaves 9617 per 
cent, of AwTficlAl red silver ore. Potash-ley converts it into sulphide of 
silver ; the yellow liquid forms with acids a copious precipitate of penta- 
sulphide of antimony, without evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

(Rammelsberg, Fogg, 32. 18.) ^ . , . u* . j , 

The samo salt, mixed however with antimonic acid, is obtained by 
long boiling of native sulphide of antimony with solution of silver-nitrate, 
in which operation it first turns brown and then black. (Bammelsberg.) 

«SbS» 4^ liAgO =^ 5(3AgS,«)S») + SSbO». 

3.\g 324 

Sb 129 

8S 128 





Rtumelsbeff. 


.... 55-;r 


57-70 to 55-21 


.... 22-20 




.... 22-03 


22-85 „ 21-88 



581 .... 10000 
On tho other hand, if the solution of Schlippe's salt be dropped Into 
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an excess of the silver-solution, and boiled for a while, a liqaid is obtained 
which reddens litmus, and a black precipitate =: 8 AgS + SbO^ Boiling 
potash-ley extracts antimonic acid from it, and leaves sulphide of silver. 
At a gentle heat, it is partlv converted into metallic silver; when heated 
to redness in close vessels, it gives off a laree quantity of sulphurous acid, 
but no free sulphur; bakes together; yields a sublimate of antimonio 
oxide ; and leaves a mixture of sulphide of silver, antimonic oxide, and 
artificial red silver ore. (Rammelsberg.) 

E. Allot of Silver, Antimony, and Potassium. — Prepared like 
the alloy of copper, antimony, and potassium. Steel-grey, with a strong 
lustre; friable; more volatile than the copper-compound; contains a very 
large quantity of potassium. (SeruUas, Ann. Ghim, PhyB. 21^ 199.) 

Silver and Tellurium. 

A. Telluridb of Silver. — Found native. The ore from Kolywan 
has the form of an obtuse rhombohedron ; it is malleable, gives off an 
odour of horse-radish when roasted, and yields a sublimate of selenium 
when heated in a tube. (Hess, Pogg, 28, 407.) Ore from the Sawodinski 
mine: Coarse-grained masses, whose specific gravity varies from 8*412 to 
8 '56 5; some wn at harder than rock-salt; somewhat malleable; with a 
strong lustre; colour between lead-grey and steel-grey. Ignited in an 
open tube, it yields a white sublimate, which may partly be driven away 
bv continued blowing, and partly contracts into fine drops. Fuses on 
charcoal to a black bead, which, when cold, exhibits on its sur&oe 
numerous dendrites and globules of silver. Mixed with carbonate of soda, 
and subjected to a continued blast, it yields pure silver. In phosphorus- 
salt it dissolves in the inner flame, forming a clear bead, which, on cooling, 
becomes opalescent, or if the quantity of the mineral be considerable, 
assumes a yellow tint, inclining to grey. After fusion in the outer 
fiamo, the bead remains transp&rent and colourless on cooling. Dissolves 
slowly in cold, quickly in hot nitric acid; the solution, after a while, 
deposits tellurite of silver-oxide. (G. Rose, Pogg, 18, 64.) Ore from 
Nagyag : Exactly like that from Siberia, even in its behaviour before the 
blowpipe. Sp. gr. from 8 "31 to 8*45. (W. Petz, Pogg, 57, 70.) 

G. Rose. Pets. 

TeUuride of Silver. Sawodinaki. Nagyag. 

Fe .... .... 0-24 to 0*50 .... FePb.S, tnoe 

Ag 108 .... 62-79 .... 62-42 „ 6232 .... 61-55 

TeZZZ 64 Z 37-21 Z. 36*96 „ 36-89 Z 37-76 

AgTe 172 .... 10000 .... 99*62 „ 9971 .... 10000 

B. Tellurite of Silver-oxide, or Silver-tbllitrite. — a. Month 
teUuriie. — AgO,TeO*. Formed by double decomposition. Yellowish 
white precipitate, soluble in ammonia, on the evaporation of which a basic 
salt is precipitated. (Berzelius.)— 6. £iteUufitef Separates, after a 
while, from the solution of native telluride of silver in nitric acid, in 
small acuminated square prisms, having an adamantine lustre. Fig. 29, 
e:i about =107^ Insoluble in water. Since the nitric acid solution 
afterwards yields crystals of silver-nitrate, the salt must contain more 
than 1 atom of tellurous acid to each atom of silver-oxide. (G. Rose, 
Pogg. 18, GO.) 
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C. Tbllurate op Siltbr-oxidb, or SiLYER-T£LLURATE.^-a. Terbcmc. 

— 1. The Bolntion of the salt c in ammonia, mixed with ammonio-nitrate 

of silver-oxide, and evaporated, leaves a black-brown salt. — 2. Bi tell urate 

of potash added to a very dilute solution of silver-nitrate gives at firat a 

reddish yellow precipitate, which, however, soon becomes black- brown. 

(Berzelius.) 

Berzelius (1). 

3AgO 348 .... 79-82 798 

TeO» 88 .... 20*18 202 

3AgO,Te08 .... 436 .... 10000 ~, 100-0 

6. Sequibasic. — 3AgO,2TeO'. — Remains in the form of an anhydroos, 
liver-coloured powder, when the salt c is boiled with water. (Berzelius.) 

c. Manobasic. — AgO, TeC — Formed by mixing concentrated solutions 
of silver-nitrate and monotellurate of potash. Deep yellow precipitate. 
When treated with water, especially at a boiling heat, it is resolved into 
a soluble acid salt and the insoluble terbasic salt. It dissolves in 
ammonia without colour. (Berzelius.) 

d. BiuUurcUe, — Formed by double decomposition with concentrated 
solutions. Reddish yellow, bulky flakes. (Berzelius.) 

e. QtuxdroteUuraU, — Prepared similarly to d, (Berzelius.) 

D. SuLPHOTELLURiTE OF SiLVER.— 3 AgS, TeS^ — Formed by double 
decomposition. The black bulky precipitate, after drying, acquires 
metallic lustre nnder the burnishing steel. When distiUed, it gives ofl* 
sulphur, and leaves a fused, lead-grey, metallic globule, probably con- 
sisting of tellnride of silver, as soft and malleable as lead, and not altered 
by fusion in the air. (Berzelius.) 

E. Chloridb of Tbllurium and Silver. — Tellurium unites by 
fusion with chloride of silver, forming a hard white majss, which exhibits 
the metallic lustre and a crystalline fracture. (Berzelius.) 



Silver and Bismitth. 

SiLyER-BiSMUTH.— -These two metals fuse easily together, and form a 
brittle, laminar alloy, which has the colour of bismuth; a specific gravity 
of 10*709 when the weighta of the two metals are equal (Muschenbroek) ; 
and when heated in the air, yields metallic silver, the bismuth being con- 
verted into a vitreous oxide. An alloy of 1 pt. silver and 1 pt. bismuth 
does not expand in solidifying; but in the alloy of 1 pt. silver and 2 bis- 
muth, which is steel-grey and laminar, this expansion takes place. 
(Marx, Schw. 58, 471.) 

SiLVBR AND Zinc. 

SiLVBR-ziNO. — Combination takes place easily, and without incand- 
escence. 1 pt. silver and 2 zinc form a somewhat malleable alloy, having 
a fine-grained fracture, and exhibiting less of a blue colour than zinc. 
(Gehlen.) When a solution of silver-nitrate is precipitated by zinc, an 
alloy is obtained which fuses with diflicnlt^r, because the oxide of zinc 
which is formed remains between the particles. (Fischer, Kastn, Arch, 
13, 224.) 

VOL. VI. O 
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@ii.T£B ^VD Tin. 

SiLTEB-Tiv. — Combioatioo takes place easily, and without incaiid- 
escence. (Gehlen.) 1 pt. of silver forms a hard alloy with ^ pt. tin; and^ 
according to Gehlen, a malleable alloy with 2 parts of tin. The specific 
gravity of the compound exceeds the mean between those of its con- 
stituents; it has a granular texture, and oxidizes readily. The separation 
of the silver from the tin in this alloy is best effected by distilling it in 
the form of filings with corrosive sublimate. (Berzelius^ Ldvrh.) 

B. Siannate of Suboxide of SUv§r? — Silver purple. — 1. Let the three 
following solutions be prepared: a. 24 os. nitric acid of specific gravity 1*1, 
diluted with 134 oi. of water; the liquid placed for 24 hours in a bottle 
three-fourths filled with it, and surrounded with cold water, together 
with half an ounce of finely-divided tin, and frequently agitated, then 
poured off from the tin which is not dissolved, and diluted with 16 lb. 

14 oz. of water.— 0. 30 grains of pure silver dissolved in nitric acid, the 
excess of acid driven off by evaporation, and the re^dne dissolved in 

15 oz. of water. — y. 180 grains of pure oil of vitriol diluted with df oz. of 
water. First pour fi into a, stirring all the while; in a few minutes the 
liquid will turn yellow, then brown, then brown-red, and, lastly, dark 
purple-brown. As soon as the colour has ceased to become darker, add y, 
likewise with agitation. (Without the addition of y, the mixture would 
gradually ajssume a pale yellow eolour, producing but a slight precipitate.) 
A dark purple-brown precipitate then separates, and must be washed and 
dried. This purple does not colour glass-fluxea (Fricke, Fogff. 12, 285.) 
The liquid a, which contains nitrate of stannous oxide, may likewise be 

aared by mixing protochloride of tin with a slight excess of nitrate of 
•oxide; the lead-salt which remains undecomposed renders the liquid 
less liable to change. (Fischer.) Solution of silver-nitrate supersaturated 
with ammonia, and then mixed with protochloride of tin, yields a browiH 
black precipitate. Silver-purple is not altered by anmionia or boiling 
hydrochloric acid. (Fischer, Schw. 56, 368.) 

A bar of tin, immersed in a solution of 1 pt. nitre in 12 of water, 
blackens immediately, and becomes covered with a grey beard, from 
which white particles radiate towards the surfitoe; these particles resemble 
bioxide of tin in appearance, but become darker and ae<}uire a violet tint 
when exposed to annshine. (Fechner, Poffg, 47, 1.)^ 



Suvna AND LiuiK 

A. Sitv£R-LBAD. — White, lead-coloured alloy. When it is heated in 
the air, the lead is converted into vitreous oxide; and the other base 
metals united with the silver are thereby disposed to oxidate and unite 
with the lead-glass, and in the fused state, to soak into the porous sup- 
port, the Cupel; this process is called Cu^^elkUian. — ^An alloy consisting 
of a large quantity of lead and a small quantity of silver, when slowly 
cooled aft«r fusion, deposits granular crystals of lead nearly free from 
silver, while the alloy, richer in silver, still remains liquid. (Pattinson, 
J. pr. Chem. 10, 321.) — An alloy of silver and lead is also obtained by 
precipitating a solution of silver-nitrate with metaUio lead. (Fiaher, Kastn. 
Arch. 13, 224.) 
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B. OxiDK OF Silver and Lbap. — ^A solution of a dilvor-salt mixed 
with excess of lead-salt^ forms, with potaah, a yellow precipitate^ which 
may be freed £rom excess of lead-oxide by digestion in a larger quantity 
of potash. — The yellow precipitate blackens when exposed to light; it is 
resolved by ignition into lead-oxide and silver ; when heated to redness 
in hydrogen gas, it is reduced to an easily fusible alloy of silver and 
lead. Dissolves readily in nitric acid, but not in potash. (WQhler^ Pogg, 
41, 344.) 

WUhler. 

2PbO 224 .... (?5-88 .... 6577 

AgO 116 .... 34 12 .... 34 -23 

2PbO»AgO 340 .... 10000 .... 100-00 

T 

G. SuxPHiDs OF SiiiVEB AND Lead.— Galena heated to whiteness 
with sulphide of silver in a crucible lined with charooa], yields metallic 
silver and a fine-grained sulphide of silver and lead, resembling galena. 
(Foumet) 

D. Hyfosulphitb of SiiyEB-oxiDE AND Lbas-oxide. -«r AqUCOttS 
hyposulphite of silver-oxide and lime forms a white precipitate with 
solution of lead-nitrate. (Hersohe.) 

£. Sulphide of Aivtimont, Silver^ and Lead. — IhnacargfriU.'^ 
Riffht rhombic prism. Fig, 61; «*':«= 100°. (Phillips.) Sp. gr. 6-194. 
Colour between 8teel-.grey and blackish lead-grey. Before the blowpipe, 
it exhales an odour of sulphurous acid, covers the charcoid ^ith a film of 
antimonic oxide and lead-oxide, and yields a globule of silver. (Hausmann 
& WiiUer, Fogg, 46, 147.) 
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Wdhler and Berzelius have assigned other formulos to iliis mineral. 

Oa ligbt and dark Silver Fahl-ore, and on Silver-bismuth ore, of which new 
analyses are required, see Klaproth {Beitr&gt, 1, 166 and 173; 2, 291); and Foumet 
(Ann. CMm, Phys, 2, 242). 



Silver and Iron. 

Silver-iron. — When these two metals are fused together^ two layers 
are formed, the lower consisting of silver containing j^^ pt. of iron^ and 
affected by the magnet; the upper, of iron, containing -^ of silver, 
very hard, and exhibiting a denser texture than belongs to pure iron. 
(Morveau.) Iron may be separated from silver by fusion in the air or 
by cupellation, or, again, by fusion with borax and nitre, or by fusion 
with sulphide of lead and cupellation of the silver-lead thereby produced. 

When, to a solution "of silver-nitrate, slightly supersaturated with 
ammonia, green vitriol is added in less than the equivalent quantity, a 
black, granular precipitate is obtained. (If too much ammonia be added, 

o2 
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the precipitate ifl yellowiali brown; too moch ferrous sulphate makes it 
green.) Ammonia extracts from the precipitate a small quantity of 
silver-oxide, and colours it yellowish brown. Hydrochloric acid readily 
converts it into sesauichloride of iron and reddish-grey chloride of silver; 
and on dissolving the latter in ammonia^ metallio silver remains behind. 
Hence it would appear that the precipitate contains oxidized iron and 
suboxide of silver. (Fischer^ Schw. 56, 361.) 

B. Carbide of Silver and Iron. — By fusing 500 parts of steel with 
1 pt of silver, the steel is rendered harder than the best pure steel, with- 
out burstinfi;in forging or hardening; Silver-steel. — When 1 pt. of silver is 
fased with between 160 and 300 parts of steel, part of the silver remains 
uncombined, and sweats out in drops, partly in solidifyiug, partly in 
hammering; this mass is also fine-fibred and roasts easily, on account of 
galvanic action. (Faraday & Stodart, GUb. Q6, 123; further, Ann, Chim. 
Fhys. 21, 64 ; Fischer, Qilb. 69, 260.)— When caslHsteel is fused, first 
(a) by itself in a covered crucible, and then (S), with -j^ pt. of silver, it 
exhibits the same properties in both cases, so that the greater goodness 
and density result, not from the addition of silver, but from the increased 
compactness resulting from the second fusion [and the addition of 
aluminum from the crucible ?]. Both samples exhibit the same netted 
appearance, and both, after hardening, have the same degree of hardness^ 
and the same granular fracture. Specific gravity in the hardened state : 
of a = 7*7647; of 8 = 7-9024; in the unhardened state: of a = 80923; of 
/9 = 80227. Per centage of carbon: of a = 1-7776; of /3 = 1-6502. 
(Eisner, J, pr. Chem, 20, 110.) The same opinion is advanced by 
Schaner. {Ibid. 20. 113.) 

C. Sulphide of Silver and Iron. — jStemhergiU. — Crrstalline system, 
the oblique prismatic; about the shape of Fig. 114, out with many 
additional faces and without the t-huce. Edge between n and n : edge 
between u and u'=119^ 30; cleavage distinct^ parallel to m. Specific 
gravity 4-215. Somewhat harder than talc; very mild, flexible in thin 
laminaB. Dark pinchbeck-brown; yields a black powder. On charcoiCl 
before the blowpipe, it gives off an odour of sulpharous acid and fuses 
into a magnetic and generally hollow globule, having a crystalline surfEuse 
covered with silver; with borax, which becomes coloured by iron, it easily 
yields a globule of silver. (Haidinger, Fogg. 11, 483.) Decomposed even 
by cold aqua-regia, with evolution of heat and evaporation of sulphur and 
chloride of silver. (Zippe, Fogg, 27, 690.) 

StemberffiU. Zippe. 

4Fe 112 .... 35-44 .... 36-0 

Ag 108 .... 34-18 .... 33-2 

68 96 .... 30-38 .... 300 

316 .... 100-00 Z 99-2 

According to Zippe, it is AgS,3FeS,FeS*. On account of the impro- 
bability of this formula, Berzelius and Rammelsberg suppose the mineral 
to contain one atom of sulphur more, which would give AgS,2Fe%*. 

Silver and Nickel. 

SiLVER-NiCKEL.*^Conibination takes place with difficulty and imper- 
fectly (Lampadius); the alloy is malleable. 
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SiLYER AND CoPPER. 

SiLTBR-copPER.— These two metals unite in all proportions, fonning 
a more or less reddish white, sonorous alloy, which is harder than silver, 
and has a density lower than the mean given hy calculation. — 0*8 per 
cent, of silver does not impair the ductility of copper at any temperature. 
(Karsten.) — In Germany, pure silver is called l6-ounce silver; that is to 
say, 1 lb avoirdupois contains 16 oz. of silver;^ if the pound contains I oz. 
copper to 15 oz. silver, it is called IS-ounce silver; 2 copper to 14 silver, 
gives l^t'Ounce silver; 3 copper to 13 oz. silver, forms IZ-ounce silver, 
and so on. Spoons and other articles of general use are formed of 13 and 
i2-ounce silver. The French silver coinage contains 9 pts. silver to 1 pt. 
copper. 

When the alloy is simply heated in the air, only a small part of the 
copper oxidizes ; out when a considerahle quantity of lead is added, as 
in cupellation, the whole of the copper is oxidized. Nitric acid dissolves 
both the metals. Nitric acid mixed with sulphuric acid acts slowly upon 
copper, and serves to separate it from silver. (Grove, PhU. Mag. J, 15, 
292 ; also Pogg, 49, 600.) An alloy containing 78 or more per cent, of 
silver has no action on a solution of sil ver- nitrate ; if it contains less 
silver, it reduces that metal from the solution, the more quickly in pro- 
portion as the copper predominates ; and not only is the excess of copper 
dissolved, but the reaction continues after the proportion of 78 silver to 
22 copper has been reached. (Karsten, J, pr. Chem, 16, 379.) — [On the 
composition of old coins, principally consisting of copper and silver, vid. 
Walchner (Sckw, 50, 204); Gbbel (Schw. 60, 411); Sarzeau (J. Phann. 
25,501).] 

H A native alloy of silver and copper has been found in a mine 
20 leagues east of Coquimbo in Chili. It occurs in large masses, some 
weighing more than a pound. The proportion of silver is variable; one 
sample gave 98*91 p. a Cu and 1*09 Ag; another, which was nearly 
white, 92*4 Cu and 76 Ag. (Fr. Field, Chem, Soe. Qu. J. 3, 29.) IT 

B. Sulphide op Silver and Copper. — Argmtiferont Copper-glance, 
Strcmeyerine, — Crystalline system the right prismatic. Fig, bhy with the 
p-face. The angles of the lateral edges differ but little from those of a 
regular sixHsided prism; i : t and a : t^ = 116^ nearly; it has, therefore, 
the same crystalline form as Copper-glance. (G. Rose, Pogg. 28, 427.) 
Sp. gr. 6*255; very brittle, with a conchoidal fracture. Colour between dark 
lead-grey and iron-black, with a strong lustre. (Hausmann & Stromeyer, 
Schw. 19, 325.) — Fuses readily before the blowpipe, diffusing an odour 
of sulphurous acid, but no fumes, and forming a ^ey, semi-malleable 
globule, having the metallic lustre. Colours fluxes by the copper which 
it contains. Yields a large silver button when cupelled with lead. (Ber- 
zelius.) Dissolves in nitric acid, with separation of sulphur. 

ArffeiUiferouf Copper-gUmee. 

Fe 

2Cu 

Ag 

28 



64 


■ ••• 


31*37 


108 


•••• 


52*94 


32 


■ ••• 


15*69 



Stromcyer. 


Tb. Sander. 


SehlMgenbexig. 


BndoUtadt. 


0-33 


0-24 


30*48 


30-95 


52-27 


52-71 


15-78 


15-92 



Cu«S,AgS 204 .... 10000 98*86 99-82 

* Acoording to the German weights, 1 mark or half a pound, contains 16 ktth of 
silrer, a loth being equal to half an ounce. 
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C. Selenide of Silybr and Coppeb EukairUe, — Soft, sligbtly 

dactile, with a fine-grained fracture ; lead-grey^ yielding a shining streak 
and a grey powder. — Heated in an open tube, it yields selenium and 
selenions acid. Heated on charcoal before the blowpipe, it fuses, emitting 
a strong odour of selenium, and yields a grey, soft, but brittle metallic 
globule. When cupelled with lead, it yields a large quantity of silver. 
Colours fluxes like copper. With hot nitric aci^ it forms a solutiou 
from which water throws down selenite of silrer'-ozide. (Benellus^ 
Schw. 23, 477.) 

Berzelias* 
3ukoirUe* Ttom. Skrickenmw. 

2Ctt 64 .... 25-40 2305 

Ag 108 .... 42-85 38-93 

2Se 80 .... 31-75 2600 

Barthy matter .... .... 8*90 

Ca^Se^AgSe ........ 252 .... 100-00 ZIZ 96*88 

Silybr and Mbroury* 

A. SiLYBR-AMALGAM. — Found native. — Farmaiion,-^!, A bar of 
silver, immersed in mercury at the ordinary temperature, takes up a 
small quantity of mercury in the course of 24 hours, but remains mal- 
leable; even in six weeks, the combination is of very inconsiderable 
amount ; but if the mercury be heated to the boiling point and gradually 
cooled, Boft needles of amalgam are deposited on the bar at the surface of 
the mercury. (Daniell.) — 2. The amalgam is quickly formed when a thin 
red-hot silver-leaf, or silver precipitated in the pulverulent form, is thrown 
into heated mercury. — 3. When a solution of silver in nitric acid is 
reduced by mercury, the precipitated silver unites with a portion of the 
mercury in the form of a crystalline amalgam : Silver-tree, Arbor Diance. 
— If the quantity of mercury be too large, the amalgam formed is liquid 
Instead of crystalline ; to prevent this, it is recommended to use a com- 
pound of mercury with \ silver instead of pure mercury; according to 
rroust, however, pure mercury acts quite as well. A small quantity of 
free acid in the silver-solution accelerates the precipitation; moreover, 
the solution must not be too concentrated.— When sodium-amalgam [in 
excess 1] is introduced into a strong silver-solution, a soft amalgam of 
silver is formed. (Bottger.)— Klaproth introduces an amalgam of 8 pts. 
mercury and 1 pt. silver, into a solution of 1 pt. of silver in nitric acid, 
after (filuting it with 24 parts of water. Vitalis (Ann. Chim. 72, 93) 
hangs a lawn bag full of mercury in a solution containing both silver and 
mercuiy; removes the bag with the adhering crystals from the liquid at 
the end of the precipitation ; and hangs it up in an empty glass. Ber- 
zelius recommends the introduction of an amalgam of 7 pts. mercury and 

1 pt. of silver into a mixture of 3 pts. of a saturated silver-solution and 

2 pts. of a saturated mercury-solution. — When mercury is left for a con- 
siderable time at the bottom of a tolerably dilute solution of silver, the 
silver-tree first formed sometimes disappears again, being dissolved by the 
liquid amalgam below it; and then, after a while, long four-sided prisms 
are produced, which have a strong lustre, are soft and easily pulverized, 
and contain 31*7 per cent, of mercury with 68*3 silver, and therefore 
consist of Hg^Ag*. (Hiinefeld, Schw. 61, 125.) — A silver-tree analyzed 
hy Dehne (Crell. Chem, J. 1, 54) contained, on the coatiary, 81*36 per 
cent, mercury, and 18*64 silver. 
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Prepared bj (2) : silver-white^ granular, soft mass, which grates 
between the fingers; bj (1) and (3): crystallizes in long, shining prisms, 
growing to one another. — At a red heat, it eyolves mercarj; but, 
according to Gay-Lussac (^Ann. Chim, Pkys, 58, 218), silyer may retain 
a small quantity of mercury, even at the melting-point. If the amalgam 
be very carefully heated, the silver remains in an arborescent form. 
(Schlosser, Crell. ru Chem. J, 6, 91.) Hence the application of the 
amalgam to the process of silvering at a high temperoUure, 

Native amalgam. — a. Arquerite, — HgAg*. — From Arqueros in Chili. 
(Domeyko & Berthier, Compt. rend. 14, 567 j also J. pr. Chem, 26, 360.) 

Ariueriie. Domeyko. 

Hg l60 .... 13-37 .... 13-5 

6Ag 648 .... 80-63 .... 86-5 



Hg,Ag« 748 ..., 100 00 .... iOO-tf 

6. Amalgam of Mineralogists. — Hg*Ag and Hg'Ag. — belongs to the 
regular system. Figs, 2, S, 6, and other forms. Sp. gr. from 13*7 to 14*1. 
Haider than calcspar ; slightly brittle; silver-white. 

klaprcd^. 
KoMlteUiiBdaberg;: 

9Hg . fOe .... 04-93 .... 64 

Ag 108 .... 35-07 .... 36 



Hl^iAg ...;.... 308 .... lOQ-e^ .... lOO 

Heytr. Cordier. 

MoacheUandsbeq;. Anamont. 

3Hg 300 «.. 73-53 .; 73-3 72*5 

Ag 108 .... 26-47 250 27-5 

Ilg>Ag ;..... 408 ... 10000 Zil 9?3 IZi 1000 

B. Nitrate op Silveb-oxide and Mercuric-oxide. — HgO,NO'-|- 
AgO,NO'. — Prismatic crystals, which readily dissolve in water without 
decomposing. (BerzeliuB, Lehrbtuih,) 

C. Nitrate op Mercuric Oxide with Iodide op Silver. — 
2AgI-H2(HgO,NO*) + Aq. — Crystallizes from a solution of iodide of 
silver in hot aqueous mercuric nitrate, of sp. gr. 1-35, in fine needles^ 
which cause the liquid to assume a solid consistence; they are decomposed 
by water. (Preuss, Ann. Fliarm, 29, 328.) 



Other CoifFotmBf^ 09 Sirtist, 
With Gk>ld^ Platimim, Palladhim, Rhedium, fmd Iridiiim. 
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Wilh. Lewie. Phynk. (hem. Ahhandl. Beri. 1764. B. 1, S. 62 to 424. 

Hatchett.— Alloys of Gold. A. GM, 4, 50. 

Proust. J. Phys, 62, 131; also N. OM. 1, 477. 

Oberkampf. Ann, Ckim. 80, 140. 

Vauquelin. Ann, Chim, 77, 321; also Sckw. B, 323. 

Berzelins. — Oxides of Gold. Schw, 7> 43. Further : Ann, Chim, Phys, 

18, 146; also Schw, 34, 81. Sulphomolybdate of Gold. Pogg. 7, 

277 and 288. Snlpharseniate of Gold. Pogg, 7, 30 and 150. 

Chloride of Gold and Potassinm. iV. Ed, J, of Sc, 3, 288. 
J. Pelletier. — Facts relating to the history of Gold. Ann, Chim, Phys, 

15, 5 and 113; also Schw, 31, 305; also N. Tr, 5, 2, 168. 
Figuier.—- Chloride of Gold and Sodium. J, Pharm, 6, 64; also Report, 

10, 169. J, Pharm, 8, 137; also Schw. 35, 342; also N, Tr, 6, 2, 

301. Oxides of Gold and Fulminating Gold. Compt, rend. 18, 813. 
Bonsdorff. — Chlorine- and Bromine-salts of Gold. Pogg. 17, 261; 33, 64. 
Johnston. — Chlorine-salts of Gold. N, Edinb, J, of Sc, 3, 131 and 290. 

Iodide of Gold. PhU, Mag, J, 9, 266. 
Fordos & Gehlis. — On the action of Terchloride of Gold on Hyposulphite 

of Soda. i\r. Ann, Chim, Phys, 13, 384; abst. Ann, rharm. 56, 

252. 
Himly. — On two new series of double salts, containing Protoxide of Gold. 

Ann. Pharm. 59, 95. 
Yorke. — On the Anrosulphurets of Sodium and Potassium. Chem, Soc, 

Qu,J,l, 236. 
Fr6my. — Chemical Researches on Gold. iV. Ann, Chim, Phys, 31, 478; 

also Ann, Pharm, 79, 40. 



Synonymes: Auruniy Sol, Or. 

Hittoiy, Gold has been known from the earliest times; the Electrum 
of the ancients consisted of gold and silver. Vitrnvins and Pliny describe 
the amalgamation of gold. The alchemists, Basil Valentine for instance, 
were acquainted with the solution of chloride of gold, and with fulmi- 
nating gold; the latter compound has been more exactly investiffated by 
Scheele, Bergman, Berzelius, and Dumas. Andreas Cassias and his son, 
in 1 685, described the preparation of gold-purple^ which was then adapted 
by Kunkel to the preparation of red glass, and afterwards examined in a 
variety of ways. Proust and Oberkampf discovered the teroxide of gold, 
and examined many of the chemical characters of its hydrochloric acid 
solution; the latter also discovered sulphide of gold. Berzelius discovered 
the protoxide and protochloride ; Pelletier the proto-iodide, and the mode 
of preparing the pure teroxide ; Johnston the teriodide ; Balard the bro- 
mide. Besides the chloride of gold and potassium discovered by Javal, 
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and the chloride of sold and sodium diflcovered by Fiffuier^ seyeral other 
corresponding salts have been made known by Bonsdorff and Johnston. 
Hatchett has examined several, alloys of gold. 

Sources, Gold is almost always found native; it occurs in large 
quantities^ and in many places; it is sometimes found in combination with 
silver (in Electmm) ; with tellurium (in Native Tellurium) ; with silver 
and tellurium (in Graphic and Yellow Tellurium}; and with lead and 
tellurium (in Foliated Tellurium). It sometimes occurs in small quantity 
in metallic sulphides^ as in galena, iron pyrites and copper pyrites. A 
native amalgam of ^old has ^en found in Columbia, and an alloy of gold 
and bismuth in Ru&erford county in North America. (Jahresber, L. ds K, 
I. 1153.) 

Preparation. 1. From gold-ore, which has been tolerably well freed 
by mechanical means from matrix or river-sand, the gold may be obtained 
by simple fusion with borax, or other substances adapted to bring the 
adhering earthy matters into the liquid state. — 2. Poorer gold ores are 
either fused with lead, in a similar manner to silver-ores, or directly 
treated with mercury, aiter which the lead or mercury is separated in the 
manner already described in the case of silver. 

If by these various modes of preparation, an alloy of gold and silver is 
obtained, the separation of these metals may be effected in the following 
ways: 1 . Fueum vnth Sulphur. The granulated alloy is fused with 0*3 pt. 
sulphur, which combines with the silver, and forms a liquid sulphide, 
while the finely-divided gold remains suspended in it; a small quantity of 
litharge is then added, which gives rise to the formation of sulphurous 
acid and sulphide of lead, and again separates a portion of the silver, 
which then combines with the gold, forming an alloy, richer in the latter 
metaL This alloy sinks to the bottom of the crucible, and, after cooling, 
is separated by the hammer from the superposed sulphide of silver and 
lead (the Flachmal), This substance, when fused with the addition of a 
small quantity of litharge, yields silver, which, for the most part, still 
contains a little gold. When the Plachmal has thus been completely 
exhausted of gold, it is generally cupelled with lead, to obtain the silver. 
This mode of separation is adopted with alloys which contain but very 
little gold. The resulting alloy is often treated repeatedly with sulphur 
in the same manner, till the proportion of gold is raised to one-fourth, 
after which the treatment with nitric acid is usually adopted. — 2. Fusion 
with Sulphide of Antimony, The alloy is mixed with twice its weight of 
sulphide of antimony, and fused, with constant stirring, in a crucible pre- 
viously glazed with Dorax; if the amount of silver in the alloy exceeds 
one-third, a proportional quantity of sulphur is added to the mixture. 
Sulphide of silver is then formed, and the gold combines with the 
antimony, forming a lower stratum of alloy, which is afterwards freed 
from antimony by ignition in the air, or by fusion with nitre. As the 
sulphide of silver thus formed still contains gold, it is again twice fused 
with sulphide of antimony, whereby an additional quantity of antimouido 
of gold is obtained. The whole amount of antimonide of gold thus pro- 
duced is again fused with twice its weight of sulphide of antimony, tben 
freed from antimony, either by fusing it alone, while air is blown upon 
it, or by fusion with three times its weight of nitre, and sometimes 
finally melted into a mass by heating it with J pt. borax, \ nitre, and 
\ glass. — 3. Separation by Cementation, The granulated alloy b arranged 
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in alternate layers^ with a mixture of 2 |>art8 of brick-dnfit and 1 part of 
common Bait, in porous erucibles, which are exposed for a period varying 
from 24 to 36 hours, to a low red heat Under these circumstances, the 
aqueous vapour from the wood fire penetrates the crucibles, and acts upon 
the mixture in such a manner as to separate hydrochloric acid, which then 
forms chloride of silver, with evolution of hydrogen; and the chbride of 
silver, together with the common salt, sinks Into the brick-dust (p. 162). 
The gold obtained by this process is, after washing, from 21 to 22 carats 
fine; from the remaming mass, the silver is obtained by amalgamation. 
This process is employed in America. (Bonssinganlt.) A mixture of 
4 pts. brick-dust, 1 pt. comi^on salt, and 1 pt. calcmed green vitriol, may 
also be used as a cement. — 4. Sisparatton by Sulphuric acid. The granu- 
lated alloy, in which the gold should not amount to quite one- half, but 
the silver may be in considerable excess, is heated in a platinum or cast- 
iron vessel, with oil of vitriol, the quantity of which amounts to 3 parts 
for every 4 parts of silver to be dissolved, the heat being continued as 
long as sulphurous acid is evolved; and the resulting silver-sulphate is 
separated from the eold-powder by boiling Water. To free the gold still 
further from silver, it is again heated for three hours in the platinum 
vessel, with a small quantity of oil of vitriol. After this treatment, the 
gold retains only 1 per cent, of silver. The silver-solution is warmed in 
leaden vessels, with metallic copper immersed in it, whereby the silver is 
separated, and blue vitriol obtained. (Sobolewsky, Ann. Fharm. 24, 94; 
J. C. Jordan, J. pr. Chem. 9, 49.) — IT This process has lately been made 
the subject of an elaborate investigation by Pettenkofer {Dingl. Pol. J, 
104, 118; abstr. Jahresber. L. ds K. 1, 1027; further, Dingl. poL J. Ill, 
357; Jahresber. 2, 635), of which the following ai-e the princi^l results. 
The gold obtained by the first operation contains small quantities of lead- 
sulphate, basic ferric sulphate, and traces of sulphide of copper, which 
may be removed by digestion with carbonate of soda, washing, and subse- 
quent treatment With nitric acid. The residue contains,, on the average, 
97 per cent, of gold, 2*8 of silvei', and 0*2 of platinum. The silver is con- 
tained in it in the state of regulus, and cannot be dissolved out, either by 
boiling sulphuric or by boiling nitric acid. After digestion in solution of 
sesquichloride of iron^ not a trace of chloride of silver is dissolved out by 
ammonia. The gold thus purified may also be heated several times in 
contact with sulphur, till all the sulphur is volatilized, without giving 
rise to the formation of sulphide of silver. When it is treated with 
boiling sulphuric acid, to which pounded bichromate of potash is added, 
chromic oxide is formed, the gold is rapidly dissolved, while the silver 
and platinum remain unaltered. The only reagents cimable of dissolving 
out the residual portion of silver (torn, the refined gol{ are the alkaline 
bisulphates, the soda-salt being the most eligible on account of its cheap- 
ness. The best mode of proceeding is to mix the gold with one-fourth of 
its weight of Glauber's salt in an iron vessel, pour in another equivalent 
of oil of vitriol (0*7 of the weight of the neutral sulphate), and heat the 
mixture till the salt becomes liquid. Sulphate of silver-oxide is then 
formed, with evolution of sulphurous acid (and of hydrochloric acid, from 
the common salt contained in the Glauber's salt), and the excess of sulphuric 
acid likewise escapes; the mass has a great tendency to cake together, 
which must be prevented by stirring. The greater part of the sulphate 
becomes reduced to the neutral state, and to dissolve out the rest of the 
silver, it is merely necessary to repeat the process once, heating the mix- 
ture, however, only till about half the sulphate has become neutral. To 
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serrate the gold from tbe i«niltiiig nuun, it miMt be boiled with 0ult»biirio 
acid in tbe ordinary way, whereby the sulnliatefl of soda and siiyer-oxida 
are dissolyed; the residne is then wasbea, dried, and fused with nitre. 
The first fusion yields refined gold, containing 994 parts of pore gold in 
1000; and the seoond, from 998 to 999 parts, or not more than O'l or 0*2 
per cent, of silver. The facility and sncoess of the operation depend 
greatly upon tbe proportion of Glauber's salt and upon the temperature, 
which should be kept a little below redness. — The presence of platinnm 
in refined gold explains the well-known &ot that this metal never exhi^ 
bits a proper degree of fineness and softness, nntii it kaa been fused with 
nitre, platinum being easily oxidised by fusion with that substance. A 
portion of gold likewise panes into the slag together with the platinnm; 
for although gold is not oxidised, or but very slightly, when fused alone 
with nitre, it is nevertheless acted on with great fiftcility when platinum is 
likewise present. A small portion of platinum, amounting to 1 or 2 parts 
in a thousand, escapes oxidation, and remains in the refilled gold. The 
slag which remains after the fusion leaves, when treated with water, a 
soft grey powder^ containing alumina^ silica^ and lime (from the crucibles) 
-^potash^— certain insoluble metallic compounds formed during the treat^ 
ment with sulphuric acid, viz., lead-sulphate, basic ferric sulphate, and 
sulphide of copper, — ^the oxides of gold, platinum, palladium, and osmium, 
formed by the action of the nitre, — and finally a small quantity of metallic 
gold. Formerly this powder was merely levigated with water to separate 
the metallic gold, and the remainder was thrown away. But Petten- 
kofer has shown that this rejected matter contains 19 or 20 per cent.' 
of gold, from 2*5 to B'6 per cent, of platinum, and a small quantity of 
silver. The ligbtnesa of the residue had caused the presence of these 
metals to be overlooked, and prevented their 6e|>aration by the amal^ 
mation process. Pettenkofer, however, has devised a method by which 
the gold and platinum may be profitably separated. The slags collected 
from several operations are soaked in water, and left to stand for 8 or 12 
days, till they are reduced to a fine soft paste, which is then mixed with 
2 parts of litharge, 1 part of tartar, 4 of dry carbonate of soda, and 2 of 
pounded glass, these proportions being calculated for 8 parts of the dry 
slag. The mixture is thoroughly dried in a copper or iron vessel; then 
thrown, by small portions at a time, into a red-hot crucible; and exposed 
to a gradually increasing heat, till it is brought to a state of tranquil 
fusion. If the process has been allowed time enough, a sharply separated 
regulus of lead is found, after cooling, at the bottom of the greyish slag. 
This lead is then cupelled, and the resulting button of metal is granulated 
and dissolved in aqua-regia in a retort, to which a receiver is adapted, 
because the vapours carry small portions of gold and platinum along with 
them. The heat is continued till all the nitric acid is driven off, the 
remaining solution filtered from the insoluble residue (AgCl and PbCl), 
put into a porcelain dish, and precipitated while still warm with green 
vitriol. The gold which falls down in lumps, is separated by decantation, 
washed, and fused with ^ of its weight of nitre, to remove a trace of 
palladium: tbe product is fine gold. The solution poured off from the 
gold is precipitated with metallic iron, the precipitate (chiefly consisting 
of platinum) boiled with nitric acid, then dissolved in aqua-regia, and 
precipitated as chloi^platinate of ammonium. An attempt to disintc^ate 
the slags with sulphuric acid, led to difficulties insuperable in practice. IT 

5, Separation hy Nitric acid; Separation by Quariation, — The 
granulate<i alloy, which must contain at least 3 pts. of silver to 1 of gold. 
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is first treated with oold weak nitric aoid, and afterwards with strong acid 
at a boiling heat; the gold-powder is then separated from the silrer- 
nitrate by washing with hot water, and afterwards fused with borax and 
nitre. The gold, after this treatment^ retains bnt a mere trace of silver. 
IT According to Pettenkofer {Jahret^, 1, 1030), the proportion of 3 
parts silver to 1 gold is not absolutely necessary in this process, the 
separation taking place quite sharply when the quantity of silver added 
does not exceed 1*75 pt. Moreoyer, gold refined by qnartation retains a 
larger quantity of silyer, the more the proportion of the latter metal is 
increased beyond the limit aboye mentioned. IT — 6. Separation hy Aqua- 
regia, — The granulated alloy, very rich in gold, is resolyed by repeated 
treatment with nitric acid, into chloride of gold which dissolves, and 
chloride of silver which remains undissolred, and must be washed. The 
gold solution is freed by evaporation from the nitric acid still present, 
then diluted with water, and mixed with green vitriol, whereby the gold 
is precipitated in the form of a brown powder, which must be fused with 
a small quantity of borax and nitre. — Pure gold is also obtained on the 
small scale by solution in aqna-regia, precipitation with green vitriol, 
digestion of the precipitate with hydrochloric acid, washing, and fusion 
with borax. 

The Kremnits ducats contain in 24 carats, 23 carats 9 grains of gold, 
and therefore only 3 grains of foreign metal; the Dutch ducats contain 
23 carats 7 grains of gold. (1 carat=12 grains.) 

Qold is obtained in the pulverulent state by precipitating aqueous 
chloride of gold with green vitriol and other reducing agents; and 
according to the nature of the precipitant, and the mode of conducting 
the process, the powder exhibits various degrees of fineness, and is con- 
sequently more or less adapted for gilding on porcelain, &c. The powder 
formed by pouring the gold-solution into the green vitriol is softer than 
when the contrary method is adopted, in which case it is more laminar 
and shining. (Otto, Ann, Fharm, 26, 86.) A pecnliarly fine gold 
powder is obtained by pouring the ffold-solution, at 100°, into a solution 
of mercurons nitrate ; also by precipitating the gold-solution with hydro- 
chlorate of terchloride of antimony. — IT According to C. T. Jackson 
(SiU, J, [2], 6, 187), gold is obtained in the form of a soft, yellow, 
spongy mass, by adding to a concentrated gold-solution, a small quantity 
of oxalic acid, then a sufficient quantity of carbonate of potash to dissolve 
nearly all the gold in the form of aurate of potash, then a large quantity 
of crystallized oxalic acid, and finally heating the liquid rapidly to the 
boiling point H 

Properties, Gold crystallizes, both naturally and artificially, in 
crystals belonging to the regular system. Native gold exhibits the 
forms of Fig, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, and 11. (Hauy, G. Rose, Pogg. 
23, 196; Neumann, Pogg, 24, 384.) Gold is softer and less tenacious 
than silver ; not very elastic ; becomes somewhat harder by hammering. 
It is the most ductile of all metals; and may be hammered out into 
leaves only -^j^^z^ of an inch thick; GoldrUaf. One grain of gold 
yields a leaf having a surface of 56*75 square inches, and the samo 
quantity may be drawn out into a wire 500 feet long. Specific gravity 
of fused gold 19*2; of hammered gold, from 19*3 to 19*4. T According 
to G. Rose {Pogg. 73, 1 ; 75, 403), gold, after fusion per <e, has a specific 
gravity varying from 19*30 to 19*34; after fusion under carbonate of 
soda, from 19*32 to 19*33; under borax, from 19*33 to 19*34; under 
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chloride of sodiam, 19*80 (the determinations were made at 17*5 C); 
after pressure under the die, from 19*31 to 19*34. Finely-divided gold 
precipitated by green vitriol was found to vary in density from 19*55 to 
20*72; and when precipitated by oxalic acid, its density was 19*49. If — 
In the coherent state, gold has the reddish yellow colour and lustre 
exhibited by ducat-gold; in the pulverulent state, it is brown and dull, 
but acquires the metallic lustre by pressure. Very finely divided gold 
diffused through a watery liquid appears blue, by transmitted light; leaf- 
gold, sometimes . blue, sometimes green. The coloured transparency of 
gold first becomes apparent when the thickness is reduced to yVinr ^^ ^ 
line. (Ehrenberg, Pogg, 24, 40.) — Pulverulent gold may be welded and 
roDed into leaf m the same manner as platinum, by Wollaston's process. 
(Fournet, Ann, Ghim. Fhps, 75, 435.) — Gold melts, with considerable 
expansion, at 1200'' C. (Pouillet), at 1381"" C. (Guyton-Morveau), at 
1421° C. (Daniell); it is therefore less fusible than silver or copper; in 
the fused state, it exhibits a bluish green colour. — It exhibits a scarcely 
perceptible volatility at the strongest heat of a blast-furnace, in the focus 
of a burning mirror, and in a flame fed with oxygen gas. A plate of 
Silver held over gold strongly heated in the focus of a burning mirror 
becomes slowly gilded. (Romberg.) 

Atomic weight of Gold; 196*71 (Berzelins, Fogg. 65, 319); 196*3 
(Levol^ iiT. Ann. Chim. Phys. 30, 355). 



Compound* of CMd. 

Gold and OxTasN. 

A. Pbotoxidb of Gold, or Aubous Oxids. AnO. 

Suboxide of Oold^ Gold-subooepdtd^ Protoxide dIOr, — 1. Formed by 
precipitating protochloride of gold with cold, dilute potash. (Berzelius.) 
The protoxide thus obtained is contaminated with a large quantity of 
metal. (Fignier.) — 2. By precipitating aqueous terchloride of gold with 
mercurous nitrate. (Figuier.) [The reaction is probably as follows : 

AuCl*+2(HgS0,N0») = AuO + 3Hga+HgO,2NO». 

An excess of mercurous nitrate must be avoided, as it would occasion the 
precipitation of calomel.] — The protoxide of gold is also produced by 
boiling the teroxide or terchloride for a long time with solution of caustic 
potash or soda— by boiling the aqueous solution of the terchloride with 
carbonate of potash or 80& — by boiling the teroxide with acetic acid — or 
by mixing the terchloride with excess of potash, and then boiling it with 
tartrate, citrate, or acetate of potash, or with other vegetable and animal 
matters. (Figuier.) 

Dark green powder. (Berzelius.) Blackish violet when moist, bluish 
violet when dry. (Fignier.) 

fierseliiu. 

Au 199 .... 96*14 .» 96*13 

O 8 .... 3*86 3-87 

AuO 207 .... 10000 ZZ 10000 

(Au'O = 2 . 1243013-}*100 = 2586026. BerzeUus.) 

When immersed for some hours in caustic potash, it is completely 
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resolred into A dark brown tnixtora of anrio oxide and metallic gold, 
which ffilds the vessel. (BeTselins.) Permanent at ordinary tempera- 
tores, decomposes at 850*^. (Fignier.) — ^Hydrochloric acid immediately 
converts it into metallic gold and an aqueous solution of the terehloride. 
(Berxelius, Figuier.) — Does not combine with acids; slightly soluble in 
caustic potash. (Berzelius.) Combines with acids as well as with alkalis. 
(Figuier.) — It is clear that the oxides examined by Figuier and by 
Berzelius were not the same; and as the former has ^ven no analysis of 
his oxidoi his statements are comparatiyely questionable. 

PuRpLB oxiDB OF OoLD. — FbrmoUcm* 1. By the combustion of 
gold. A gold wire, through which the ohaive of a powerful electric 
battery is passed, bums with a green light, and is converted into vapour, 
which deposits itself on the adjacent surfaces in the form of gold-purple. 
— This purple oxide is formed even in air 900 times rarefied | but m a 
perfect vacuum, the gold is scattered about in fine metallic globules. 
(Guyton-Morveau.) A piece of gold-leaf bums with a green light in the 
circuit of the voltaic battery. Thomson burned gold-wire in an ignited 
jet of hydrogen and oxygen gases. Gold placed in the focus of a Tschirn- 
hausen's burning mirror, imparts a red colour to the surfiio6 of the glazed 
support. 

The presence of other bodies favours the oxidation of gold at high 
temperatures, by predisposing affinity, the oxide formed being generally 
red. When gold-leaf is triturated with various substances and exposed 
to the blowpipe-flame on a small cupel, tbe following results are obtained : 
With potassium : The alloy oxidizes quickly as it forms, and is converted 
into a olack powder, which luses Into a violet glass with silica and borax. 
Hydrate and carbonate of potash do not act upon the gold, but sink into 
the cupel. — With hydrate or nitrate of baryta : The gold disappears and 
colours the baiyta red-brown. — With nitrate of strontia: The gold dis- 
appears and colours the strontia bluish^ with red spots here and there. — 
With hydrate of lime: The Ume acquires a reddish or a bluish-grey 
colour. When gold-leaf is placed in a crucible with hydrate of lime in 
alternate layers, and ignited, the gold disapp^rs, and the lime acquires a 
flesh-colour. — With moistened magnesia: Lavender-blue, invisible pow- 
der, the gold disappearing. — The compounds thus obtained with baiyta, 
strontia, lime, or magnesia, yield a sky-blue or violet glass with borax. — 
When gold-leaf is triturated with silk-paper and the paper burnt, a 
metallic ash is left, which, if moistened with a solution of potash, soda, 
baryta, or strontia, and again ignited, sometimes but rarely exhibits traces 
of metal. — ^With silica oontaininff potash: Red colouring, accompanied 
by disappearance of the gold. — ^With chromic oxide: The gold disap- 
pears slowly and the mass remains green.— With carbonate of manganous 
oxide, or peroxide of manganese: The gold disappears slowly. — With 
uranic oxide: The gold acquires a brown tarnish and disappears in the 
dirty green uranoso-uranio oxide. — ^With antimony : The antimony dis- 
appears in fumes and the gold is left behind. — With antimonions acid : 
The gold remains, but imparts a reddish colour to the acid. — With zinc : 
Grey powder, the gold disappearing. — ^With oxide of zinc: The gold 
disappears slowly and yields a grey powder. — With tin or stannic oxide : 
First an alloy, then a grey powder. — ^With iron-filings : The gold dis- 
appears quickly and yields a grey mass; and if this substance be ignited 
with fresh gold-leaf, as long as the latter disappears, a red mass is 
obtained, still having the form of the filings^ and very slightly soluble in 
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dilute sulphuric aoid, the solution not bein£ attended with evolution of 
gas. — With ferroBO-ferric oxide : The gold disappears much more slowly. 
— ^With hydrated oxide of cobalt : The gold becomes dull and of a copper 
colour, but does not disappear completely. — With hydrated oxide of 
nickel : The gold becomes bluish grey, and soon disappears completely. — 
With copper-filings: The gold remains unaltered. — Most of the com- 
pounds obtained with the heayier metallic oxides ^ield up the gold in the 
metallic state when fused with borax, the other oxide remaiuing dissolved 
in the borax. (J. A. Buchner, Bepert. 29, 1.) 

2. A neutral or acid gold-solution treated with various deoxidizing 
agents, son^etimes only with the aid of light or heat, yields a purple-red 
body, which is either the purple oxide alone, or a compound of that oxide 
with the unaltered or altered precipitant j see the reactions of aqueous 
terchloride of gold. 

It is in this red form that gold enters into glass-fluxes. 

Proust) Buisson, Figuier, and others, regard the purple body as very 
finely-divided gold| the division being fitvoured by the presence of foreign 
bodies. On the whole, however, it is more probable, as Berzelius supposes, 
that this red or purple substance contains oxygen. But whether the red 
oxide be intermediate in composition between the protoxide and teroxide, 
or identical with the protoxide— to which, at all events, Figuier ascribes a 
similar violet polQur-^is a (question which remains to be decided by future 
experiments. 

B. TsBoxn>£ OF OoLD, AuBtc OxiDE, or Auric Acid. AuO^ 

Goldoxydy Peroxyde (for, Acide avaiq%u. — Formaium: Water, and the 
greater number of acids, sulphuric aeid, for example, exert no oxidizing 
action upon gold. The metal is, however, converted into teroxide, and 
in that form dissolved, by chlorine-water, by fuminff nitric acid, and by 
nitric or chromic-acid in union with hydrochloric acid; it Is also slightly 
oxidized by red-hot nitre. 

Freparaiion, 1. By precipitatmg a hot aqueons s^utioa of ter- 
chloride of gold, free from excess of hydrochloric add, with a strong excess 
of potash. (Oberkampf.) This precipitate is small in onantity, and con- 
tains potash. (Pelletier.) — 2. By exactly saturating the same solution 
with carbonate of soda, and boiling as long as a precipitate is formed. To 
separate the rest of the oxide from the filtrate, and thereby decolorize the 
liquid completely, it must be supersaturated with carbonate of soda^ and 
then neutnJized while hot with sulphuric acid. TFiguier.) — IT 2\ By 
mixing an aqueons solution of terchloride of gold (freed as far as possible 
from excess of acid by repeated evaporation and re-solution) with caustic 
potash, till the liquid becomes strongly alkaline; adding chloride of 
barium, till the precipitate, which is yellow at first, begins to be whitish ; 
decomposing the precipitate, which consists of aurate of baryta, by boiliug 
it for a few minutes with dilute nitric acid; and, lastly, washing the auric 
oxide thoroughly, and drying it in the dark. (Figuier, JT. J, Fharm, 12, 
401.) % — 3. By precipitating the same solution at a boiling heat with 
baiyta- water, collecting the precipitate of aurate of baryta, and digesting 
it in nitric acid, to dissolve out the baryta. (Dumas.) It is difficult to 
extract the whole of the baryta. (Pelletier.) — 1. By heating the same 
solution with excess of magnesia or zinc-oxide, and dissolvmg out the 
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magnesia or ziuo-oxide which has combined with the separated auric 
oxide, by strong nitric acid. (Pelletier.)— IT 4. By adding to the solution 
of chloride of gold a sufficient quantity of potash to redissolve the pre- 
cipitate first produced, boiling for a quarter of an hour, whereupon the 
liquid, which is at first dark brown, gradually assumes a yellow tint — 
then adding sulphuric acid in slight excess— eouecting the resultine: pre- 
cipitate on a filter, and washing it with water, till the wash-water no longer 
gives a precipitate with baryta-salts. The precipitate consists of teroxide 
of gold or auric acid. The first addition of the potash conrerts the 
chloride of gold into an oxychloride, which then forms a soluble compound 
with the potash; and if the solution be treated with an acid without pre- 
vious boiling, a precipitate is obtained consisting of the oxychloride, which 
may be distinguished from the teroxide by dissolving slowly, but com- 
pletely, in pure water. It is only by continued boiling that the compound 
of the oxychloride with potash is converted into the aurate of potash, the 
conversion being attended with the change of colour above noticed. The 
auric acid obtained in the manner just described is not quite free from 
potash, even after long-continued washing. It may be purified com- 
pletely by treating it with very strong nitric acid, which dissolves it 
readily — mixing the solution with water, which immediately precipitates 
the auric acid — and washing the precipitate thoroughly with pure water. 
(Fr^my, i\r. Ann. Chim. Pkys, 31, 478; also Ann. Fharm. 79, 40.) IT 

Properties, Brown-black powder^ or brown mass, having a conchoidal 

fracture. 

Berzelius. Jayal. Oberkampf. Richter. Proust 

An 199 .... 89-24 .... 89*225 .... 89 35 .... 90-9 .... 79*71 .... 92* 1 

30 24 .... 10-76 .... 10-775 .... 10*65 .... 9-1 .... 20*29 .... 79 

AuO» .... 223 ....100-00 -.. 100000 .... 10000 .... 1000 .... 10000 .... 100*0 
( An'O* » 2 . 1243*013 + 300 sr 2786*026. Bendius.) 

Decomposed by light, or at an incipient red heat, into metallic gold 
and oxygen gas. Gives up its oxygen to vegetable acids and many other 
substances. When boiled with potash-ley, it is resolved into protoxide 
of gold and aurate of potash. (Fiffuier.) IT Decomposed by h^driodic 
acid, vapours of iodine being evolved, and metallic gold precipitated. 
Hydrochloric and hydrobromic acids dissolve it without decomposition. 
(Fr^my.) IT 

Condnnations. a. With Water. — Hydrated Auric Oxidb. — 
1. Obtained by mixing a solution of terchloride of gold, not containing 
free acid, with a quantity of potash only just sufficient to neutralize the 
hydrochloric acid, and repeatedly washing the reddish yellow precipitate — 
which does not appear till after the lapse of several hours — first with 
boiling water, and afterwards with dilute nitric acid, to dissolve out the 
adhering potash and chloride of gold. (Pelletier.) — 2. By proceeding as in 
the second method for the preparation of the anhydrous oxide, but 
washing the precipitate with dilute instead of concentrated nitric acid. 
(Pelletier.) The hydrate, after drying in the air, which takes place but 
slowly, esdiibits a chesnut-brown colour. When heated to 1 00^, or when 
treated with aqueous potash, it gives up its water, and is converted, with 
diminution of volume, into the black oxide, part of which, however, is 
reduced to the metallic state. By digestion with alcoholic potash, it is 
reduced to very hard, shining gold scales (used in miniature-painting). 
Perfectly soluble in hydrochloric acid. (Pelletier.) 
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The yellow precipitate obtained by Oberkampf^ on mixing an aqueous 
neutral solution of terchloride of gold witb less than an equivalent 
quantity of a fixed alkali, and regarded as basic hydrochlorate of auric 
oxidcy or as hcuic hj/droc/Uorate of auric oxide and potash, inasmuch as it 
gaye up hydrochloric acid to caustic potash, and was thereby conyerted 
into the black oxide, is, according to Pelletier, the hydrate of auric oxide 
contaminated with a small quantity of terchloride of gold, which may be 
removed by boiling water and by nitric acid. 

Identical with this, appears to be the precipitate which Vauquelin 
obtained, by heating the acid gold-solution with pure potash or carbonate 
of potash. This precipitate, when recently formed, was of loose texture 
and reddish yellow colour; resembled dried blood, when deprived of 
moisture ; had a rough metallic taste j and excited a flow of saliva. When 
digested in water, it gave up a small quantity of auric oxide, precipi table 
by men vitriol, the portions first dissolved, but not the subsequent 
portions, being accompanied by a small quantity of hydrochloric acid 
(according to Pelletier, a small quantity of adhering aurate of potash dis- 
solved in the water); it likewise dissolved in excess of caustic potash, but 
not in carbonate of potash, leaving, however, a brown or blue powder 
[metallic gold?]. 

b. With Acids, it forms the salts of Auric Oxide, or Auric Salts.— ^ 
The affinity of auric oxide for the greater number of acids is but slight : 
thus, it does not combine with carbonic, boracic, or phosphoric acid, and 
dissolves only in very great excess of strong sulphuric or nitric acid, 
forming solutions in which it is very loosely comoined ; it is likewise 
scarcely possible to form compounds of this oxide with vegetable acids, 
inasmuch as those acids reduce it with facility. The auric salts at pre- 
sent known are yellow, with a tinge of red ; have a rough and caustic 
taste, and exert a poisonous action. When heated, they leave metallic 
gold, which is also thrown down from their solutions by most metals, by 
green vitriol, Sns, [For the other reactions, vid. Aqueotu Terchloride of 
Gold.] 

c. With the alkalis, and some of the earths^ forming compounds called 
Auralee, 



C. Perauric Acid. AuO*» 

Goldsaurey Acide peraurique. — ^When auric oxide is boiled for a long 
time with aqueous potash, aureus oxide is precipitated, without evolution 
of gas, and a solution is formed containing peraurate of potash and a 
small quantity of aurate, — which, on the addition of sulphuric or nitric 
acid, yields a precipitate of auric oxide, accompanied at first by an evolu- 
tion of carbonic acid gas, but not of oxygen. The liquid, quickly filtered 
from this precipitate, exhibits a bright yellow colour at first; but at the 
temperature of 60'' or 65°, it is decomposed in a few seconds, becoming 
green and turbid, giving off a few ffas-bubbles, and depositing metallic 
gold.— If a neutral solution of chloride of gold be boiled with excess of 
potash till a considerable quantity of protoxide has separated from it, 
and then mixed, first with chloride of barium, and then with baryta- 
water, a yellow precipitate is first thrown down, and afterwards a greenish 
one; and on decomposing this precipitate with sulphuric add, auric oxido 
remains, mixed with sulphate of baryta, and the liquid contains peraurii*. 
acid. According to this, 2 At, AuO' are resolved by boiling with potash 

VOL. YI. ^ 
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iDto 1 At. AnO, and 1 At. AnO^ (Figuier.)*— IT Accordlog to Frfony^the 
black precipitate formed bj boiling a solution of terchloride of gold with 
potash — the precipitation alwayB taking place at the moment when the 
change of colour occurs (p. 208) — consists of metallic gold; and its for- 
mation arises, either from the accidental presence of organic substances, 
or more generally from the decomposition of a certain Quantity of proto* 
chloride of gold, which is mixed with the terchloride, ana is conrerted by 
the action of the alkali into metallic gold and aurate of potash, % 



QoJuD AND Phosphorus. 



Phosphide of Gold. — a. By fusing ^old with glacial phosphoric acid 
and charcoal powder, a pale yellow, friable mass is obtained, having a 
granular fnicture and containing 4 parts of phosphorus to 100 of gold. 
(Pelletier.) 

b. By heating finely-divided gold with phosphorus in a sealed dass 
tube exhausted of air, Edmund I)avy obtained a grey, metallic-lookiDg 
mass, containing 14 p. c. (1 At.) of phosphorus, which volatilized at a 
gentle heat. 

When phosphuretted hydroeen eas in excess is passed through an 
aqueous solution of terchloride of gold, a black precipitate is formed which 
exhibits no metallic aspect, and does not yield gold by elutriation. — It 
does not fume in the air, and appears to undergo no alteration by expo- 
sure j when it is heated in contact with air, the phosphorus bums away; 
aqua^regia converts it into terchloride of gold and phosphoric acid; it 
decomposes the terchloride of gold just as phosphorus does. (Oberkampf.) 
— According to H. Rose {I^og^, 14, 184), the precipitate formed by phos- 
puretted hydrogen gas oonsiBts of metallio gold. 



OOLD AND SuLPHmt. 

A. pROTOSutPHXDfi OF GoLD. — Formed by passing sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas through a boiling solution of chloride of gold. Part of the 
sulphur is thereby converted into sulphuric acid, and a black-brown 
powder is precipitated, exhibiting a deep-yeUow streak, and containing 
92*97 pts. gold to 7*03 sulphur. (Berzelius.) — According to Level, the 
precipitate formed by sulphuretted hydrogen and a bouing solution of 
terchloride of gold, consists, not of sulphide, but of metallic gold. 

B. Tersulphidb of Gold. — Gold does not unite with sulphur by 
fusion. — Preparation, 1. By precipitating a solution of terchloride of 
gold with sulphuretted hydrogen or an alkaline hydrosulphate at ordinary 
temperatures. — Black precipitate. — ^According to Levol (jV. Ann, Ckbru 
Phys, 30, 355), the preci^/itate thus formed consists of AuS*, which con- 
tains water, and does not £:ive it up till heated to 140^ — 2. By fusing gold 
in excess with pentasulphide of potassium, dissolving the fused mass in 
water, and precipitating by an acid. The sulphide of gold then falls 
down in deep yellow flakes, which turn brown on drying. (Berzelius.) 

Oberkampf. Fellenberf. Bucboli. 

Att 199 .... 80-57 80-39 .... 81-48 .... 82 

3S 48 .... ]^'U 19-61 .... 18-52 .... 18 

auS'm.. iU7 MM loo'oo ZZ, 10000 Z. 10000 Z. ioo^ 
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At a very gentle heat, the ealpbnr rolatilues and metallic gold 
lemainB. (Oberkampf.)-— When moderately heated in a cnrrent of chlorine 
gae, it is eonverted into chloride of snlphur and metallic gold. (Fellenberg, 
Fogg, 50, 71.) — ^If left for two days in the excecB of gold-sointion from 
which it has been precipitated, it is converted into gold and sulphuric 
acid. (Jacquelain, Compt rend* 14, 648.) — Dissolves in aqneous sulphide 
of potassium, forming sulphide of gold and potassium. In aqueous potash, 
it dissolves partially (forming sulphide of gold and potassium and hypo- 
sulphite of potash : Berzditu)^ while metallic sold remains. (Oberkampf.) 
—According to Oberkampf, the elements of this compound cannot be 
separated by elutriation, so that the precipitate cannot, as Proost main* 
tains, be regarded as a mere mixture of gold and sulphur. 

0. SULFHATB OF AuRIO OxiDB, Or AuRtO SuLPHATE.— AuriC Oxldc 

dissolves sparingly in cold oil of vitriol.— -Yellow, strongly acid liquid, 
which, when gently heated, or when mixed with water, deposits metallic 
gold. (Pelletier.) 

D. SuLPHOOARBONATB OF Ooi«D.->~AnS^,8CS*.— Solution of chloride of 
gold, mixed with aqneous sulphocarbonate of ealcium, yields a turbid 
mixture, which slowly becomes clear, and deposits a ^yish-brown preci- 
pitate, black after drving; this precipitate, when subjected to distillation, 
gives off sulphur, ana leaves gold blackened by charcoal. (Benellns.) 

Gold does not luite with seleninin when the two we heated together. 



QOLD AKD loDIKB. 

A. PitoTo-toDtDB OF OoLD, Of Atmovs toDipfl. — lodlnc oxcrts a 
scarcely perceptible action on gold; hydriodio acid, none whatever.*- 
Preparatton. 1 . By the action of hydriodio acid on teroxide of gold, water 
being formed at the same time, and \ of the iodine set free. (Pelletier.) 

JiuCfi + 3HI» AttI + 3H0 + 21. 

8. By precipitating a neutral solution of chloride of ^old with aqneous 
iodide of potassium added in proper proportion. In this case, also, \ of 
the iodine is set free, and is expelled by heating the mixture. (Pelletier.) 

AuCl> + SKI s Aal + 3KC1 + 21. 

Aqueous iodide of potassium is added in small portions, stirring each 
time, to the neutral gold-solution, as long as a precipitate is thereby pro- 
duced. As the point of complete precipitation is approached, the liquid 
acquires a reddish colour, ana then the iodide of potassium must be added 
only by drops ; an excess would re-dissolve a portion of the precipitate, 
producing a dark-coloured solution. Hence it is necessair to hit the 
exact proportion. (Instead of iodide of potassium, hydriodio acid or 
aqueous iodide . of iron may be used ; the latter, when newly prepared, 
h:is the advantage over iodide of potassium, that compound often con- 
taining free alkali j in using the Iodide of iron, however, it is likewise 
necessary to avoid adding it in excess, which would re-dissolve the pre- 
cipitate.) The precipitate is washed with water by repeated subsidence 
and decantation, till all the chloride of potassium is dissolved out; it is 
then thrown upon a filter; the filter, after the water has run off, spread 
out on a piece of paper; and the precipitate freed from adhering iodine 

p 2 
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by three or four days* drying in % hot-air chftmber at a temperature 
between 30* and 36% the Bumoe of the precipitate being renewed twice 
a day. At that temperature^ only the free iodine ia given off, the com- 
bined portion not escaping in any length of time. If, on the contrary, an 
attempt be made to remove the free iodine by boiling the precipitate with 
water, or by continued washing with alcohol, part of the aureus iodide ia 
decomposed, so that free gold becomes mixed with the precipitate; hence 
it must only be washed for a short time with alcohol, and afterwaids with 
water. (Fordos, J, Fharm. 27, 653; also ReperL 75, 344.) — If the gold- 
solution be mixed with a slight excess of iodide of potassium and heated, 
the greenish yellow precipitate diminishes in quantity; and, as the liquid 
cools, small, shining, golden yellow crystalline scales make their appear- 
ance, similar to those of iodide of lead, but containing only from 33*96 to 
34-43 per cent, of iodide, because the precipitate which separates at the 
beginning of the action, and mixes with the crystals, is nearly pure gold 
containing only 0*1 per cent, of iodine. (Johnston.) — ^When the gold- 
solution is in excess, a bluish green mixture of iodine and piotiodide of 
gold is obtained [after the removal of the free iodine?], containing 34*93 
per cent, of iodine. (Johnston.) — Iodide of gold, nearly white and semi- 
crystalline, maj^ likewise be obtained by cautiously adding neutral hydrio- 
date of ammonia to a moderately dilute and perrectly normal solution of 
chloride of gold, adding one measure of alcohol to 3 measures of the mix- 
ture, decanting after a few hours, and freeing the black precipitate from 
adhering iodine by washing with alcohol. (Meillet, «7. Pharm. 27, 665.) 
-^ 3. By pouring aqueous iodide of potassium on protochloride of gold, 
washing the precipitate on a filter, and drying it in cold air. (Johnston.) 
— 4. By boiling very finely divided gold with aqueous hydriodic add, 
with frequent addition of a small quantity of nitric acid, which, however, 
must not be added in such proportion as to decompose the whole of the 
hydriodic acid, — and filtering the resulting solution of iodide of sold in 
aqueous hydriodic acid while still hot. Part of the aureus iodide then 
separates, on cooling, in the form of a lemon-yellow, crystalline powder; 
another portion, in the form of a greyish yellow powder, on boiling the 
remaining liquid with nitric acia till the hydriodic acid is completely 
decomposed, the precipitated iodine being afterwards expelled by long 
boiling. (Pelletier.) — Fordos thinks it preferable to let the iodine evapo- 
rate in the hot-air chamber, as above described. 

Properties. Lemon-yellow, shining, crystalline powder (^eenish 
yellow when precipitated, according to method (4), by hydrochlonc acid). 
(Pelletier.) When prepared by (3) it is a pale green powder. (Johnston.) 
A greenish yellow colour generally indicates the presence of free gold* 
(Fordos.) Obtained, according to method (2), by crystallization from a 
hot liquid, it forms shining, golden yellow scales. (Johnston.) Inodorous; 
tasteless at first, but if kept for some time on the tongue, it excites a 
peculiar taste by decomposing the saliva. 

Fordos. Johnston. Pdleder. 

Au 199 .... fil*23 M 61*13 .... 6115 .... 66 

I 126 .... 38-77 38-87 .... 38-85 .... 34 

Aui .... 325 .... loeoo ZZ 100-oe Z. loooe Z. ioo 

Fordos examined the compound prepared by (2), after 1 4 days' drying 
over lime in a vessel not exhausted of air. — Johnston examined the pale 
green powder obtained by (3), which, according to his analysis, does not 
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contain any free gold, notwithstanding its green coloor. — Pelletier's 
iodide of gold was prepared by (4), and nndonbtedlj contained metallio 
gold, 

DeeompoMons. Protiodide of gold kept for some time in a bottle at 
ordinary temperatures, continually acquires a darker, dingy, greenish 
j^ellow colour, and ffilds the sides of the reesel, iodine beine at the same 
time evolved and destroying the cork. In a drying chamber, at tempo* 
ratures between 30^ and 35°, it remains unaltered for a considerable time; 
between 50® and 60^ it decomposes more quickly, becoming covered in a 
few days with metallic gold. Heated to 70^ in a current of dry air, it 
becomes covered with a golden film, even in three hours ; at 1 20°, it is 
immediately and completely decomposed into metallic gold and iodine 
vapour. (Fordos.) — The crystalline scales obtained, according to (2), 
from the hot solution, ^ve off 9 per cent, of iodine when exposed to the 
air for 10 days at ordinary temperatures; at 66"", they give off a small 
quantity of iodine; at 110^ nearly all; and at 204°, the last portions. 
(Johnston.) — ^Water, sulphuric acid, and nitric acid, which have no action 
on this compound in the cold, decompose it at a boiling heat into iodine- 
vapour and gold; this decomposition is entirely due to the heat. (Pel- 
letier, Fordos.)— Hydrochloric acid exhibits a red colouring even at 70°. 

! Fordos.) — Bromine decomposes protiodide of gold immediately, and 
orms with water an orange-yellow solution, probably consisting of 
terbromide of gold. (Fordos.)-— Chlorine gas (but not chlorine-water) 
produces instant decomposition, and if a little water be present, forms a 
solution of terohloride of gold. (Fordos.) — Iodine in presence of water, 
forms aqueous iodide of iron and metallic gold. (Foraos.) — Potash-ley 
immediately separates the gold, forming iodide of potassium and iodate of 
potash. (Pelletier, Fordos.) — Many organic compounds likewise separate 
the gold. The action of alcohol does not begin for several hours, is 
slower the more dilute the alcohol, and continues for several days. Fat 
triturated with iodide of gold exerts a decomposing action in a day; 
saliva is gradually coloured brownish violet by it ; sugar forms with it a 
yellow mixture, which soon acquires a dingy yellow colour. Gum, on 
the contrary, impedes the spontaneous decomposition of iodide of gold. 
(Fordos.) — ^Aqueous hydriodic acid forms the red-brown solution C, with 
separation of about two-thirds of the gold. In a similar manner, aqueous 
iodide of potassium or iodide of iron separates two-thirds of the gold, a 
compound of teriodide of gold with the more basic metallic iodide being 
formed at the same time. Aqueous sal-ammoniac and conunon salt act 
but slightly, even at 35°. (Fordos.) 

B. Teriodidb of Gold, or Auric Iodidb.— When a normal solution 
of terchloride of sold is gradually added to aqueous iodide of potassium, 



iodine ; for, in consequence of the easy decomposibility of the AuP, a 
small quantity of Aul is precipitated, and when it is redissolved by the 
iodide of potassium, metallic ^old separates out. After I atom of terchlo- 
ride of gold has been added to 4 At iodide of potassium, a farther 
addition of the gold-solution decolorises the liquid, and forms a permanent 
dark green predpitate of teriodide of gold, because the teriodide of gold 
and potassium at first produced is thereby decomposed ; 
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4KI 4- AqCP » 3Ka + KhknV i 
Furfher : S(KI,AixI>) + AuCP « 3Ka + 4 Aul'. 

The precipitate may be wasbed without any considerable decomposition 
taking plaoe ; bnt in drying it gives off a large portion of its iodine. 
Exposed to the air at ordinary temperatnres, it is gradaally converted 
into yellow protiodide of gold, and afterwards into pure gold. Teriodide 
4>f gold is likewise decomposed by alkalis and earths. — ^It combine« with 
acjneous hydriodic aoid, and with the more basic metallic iodides, forming 
with the latter a series of very dark-colonred iodine-salts. (Johnston, 
FhU. Mag. J. 9, 260.) 

An 199 .... 34-49 

31 378 .... 65-51 

Aia» 677 Z 10000 

C. Aqcbovs Htdbiodatb of Aurio Iodide, or Aoid Htdriodatb 
OF Auric Oxide. — 1. Formed by dissolving finely-divided gold in aqneons 
hydriodic acid mixed with iodine. (Pelletier.) — 2. By dissolving ter- 
iodide of gold in aqneons hydriodic aoid. (Johnston.) — 8. By dissolving 
protiodide of gold in aqueous hydriodic acid, the action being attended 
with separation of metallic gold. (Fordos.) — The dark brown solution, 
when left to evaporate free^, deposits small black prismsi which, on 
exposure to the air, acquire a fine purple colour, probably from separation 
of iodine. (Johnston.) Whether the prisms consist of teriodide of gold, 
or of the hydriodate of that componndi is a question not yet ezamin^. — 
Fordos likewise obtained a few needles on evaporatinff the solution in the 
hot-air chamber. — Ammonia added to the solution Uurows down a deto- 
nating compound, (vid. Gold and NUrogm.) 

D. loQATH OF AiTRio OxiDB^ or AuRic loDATB. — lodic acid and 
iodate of potasb form with aqueous terchloride of gold, a yellow preci- 
pitate, soluble in i^ large quantity of water. (Pleischl.) 



OotiD AMD BROMIIfll.' 

ThrbboHidb 09 OoLD, or Aurio Bromidb.— <Oold dissolves slowly in 
bromine-water, forming a liquid which imparts a violet colour to animal 
jBubstances, and, on evaporation, leaves yellow bromide of gold, which is 
resolved by heat into bromine-vapour and metallic gold. (Bala^.)— The 
gold is abundantly dissolved, forming a red solution, and on evaporation, 
ihere remains greyish black bromide of gold, which, when ignited, leaves 
50 per cent, of gold. Bromide of gold dissolves readily in water, forming 
a deep scarlet liquid, which exhibits the reactions of a solution of chloride 
of gold, and yields scarlet crystals. One part of these crystals imparts a 
perceptible colour to 5000 parts of water. (Lampadius, Sehw, 50, 877.) — 
Hvdrobromio acid forms with solution of chloride of gold a dark red 
mixture of aqueous bromide of gold and free hydrochloric acid; the 
latter may be distilled ofi*, and the bromide of gold may be dissolved out 
of the mixture by eUier. (Wilson, Athemamm, 1889, 674; abstr. JahreAer, 
SO, 108.W-Bromide of gold combines with the more basic metaliio bro- 
midcf, forming salts, wUoh Boiisdorff oallfl BramihamraUB. 
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Gold and Chlorine. 



A. Protochloridb of Gold, or Aurous Chloride. — Formed bj 
heating terchloride of gold to the melting point of tin, in a porcelain 
bafiin placed on the sand-bath, stirring constantly, and continuing the 
heat till no more chlorine is eyoWed. — Yellowish-white. (Berzelios.) 

Calculaiion, ac«x>rding to Benelias. 

An 1990 .... 84*9 

Ci 35-4 .... 15'1 

AuCl 234-4 .... 100-0 

At a somewhat higher temperature, it is resolred into sold and 
dhlorine gas ; by water it is resolred into terchloride of gold, which dis- 
solves, and metallic gold, the decomposition being very qoioklj produced 
bj boiling water ; it takes place slowly in the dark, more quickly on 
exposure to light, and almost instantly on boiling. — Aqueous solution of 
potash conrerts the compound into protoxide of gold and aqueous chloride 
of potassium. (Berzelius.) 

Hydrogen gas, passed for some time through a neutral solution of 
chloride ofgold, gives it a fine purple-red colour, without forming a pre- 
cipitate. The liouid, after long standing, deposits a small portion of 
gold, and when neated, is immediately converted, with deposition of 
metallic gold, into the yellow solution of chloride of gold. (Oberkampf.) 
Buisson, on passing hydrogen ffas through the gold-solution, obtained a 
brown precipitate. Proust and Schweigger-Seidel (Schw. 65, 268) ob- 
tained neither reddening nor precipitation. In an experiment, also, made 
by the author with pure hydrogen gas, in daylight, a small quantity of 
gold was precipitated, but no change of colour occurred in the liquid. 

B. TsRCHLORiDE OP GoLD, or AiTRio CfiLORiDE.— Gold-lcaf heated 
in chlorine gas absorbs it without visible combustion. — Gold-leaves and 
finely-divided gold obtained by precipitation dissolve [when the air has 
access?] in heated hydrochloric acid. (Proust.) — Gold dissolvesi even at 
ordinanr temperatures, in chlorine-water. In mixtures of nitric acid with 
hydrochloric acid, sal-ammoniac, and common salt, and in mixtures of 
hydrochloric acid with nitrates or with chromic add. Formula for 
solution of gold in aqua-regia, supposing aqueous chloride of gold to be 
formed : 

Att+NO»+3HCl = Aua« + 3HO + NO*; 

or supposing ter-hydroohlorate of aurio oxide to be produced : 

Au + N0» + znCl = AuO«,3Ha + NO*. 

The solution in aqna-rep;ia, which may contain a considerable quantity of 
free hydrochloric and nitric acid — ^the aeid solution of chloride of gold — 
gives oiF these acids, together with water, when evaporated to dryness at 
a temperature somewhat above \Wf; the residual terchloride of gold is, 
however, mixed with a small quantity of unevaporated free acid and 
protochloride of gold, which remains nndissolvea when the residue is 
treated with water, f Berzelins.) A small quantity of protochloride of 

Sold may be producea, even if the evaporation be not carried quite to 
lyness; for uie separation of chlorine from the terchloride takes place 
almost as resdily ae the evaporation of the free acid. (Berselins.) 
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Dark ruby-red or red-brown maas^ wbich becomes darker whenever i( 
is beated. (Berzelias.) 

CalcuiiUum, according to Berxelins. 

Au 199-0 .... 65-20 

3C1 106 2 .... 34-80 

AuCl» 305-2 Z 10000 

GiTes off 2 atoms of cblorine at a temperature mncb below redness, 
leaving protochloride of gold, wbicb, bj exposure to a stronger beat, is 
converted into spongy gold. It is soluble in water; forms, witb the 
more basic metallic chlorides^ reddish yellow chlorine-salts, which Bons* 
dorff calls Chloro-auraJtes; it is likewise soluble in alcohol^ ether, and 
volatile oils, which, however, exert a reducing action npon it. ^ 

Aqueous Terchloride of Gold^ or Ter-hydrochlorate of Auric Oxide.^^ 
Normal Solution of Chloride of Geld. — This is the aqueous solution of 
pure terchloride of gold, and therefore contains no free hydrochloric (or 
nitric) acid. As terchloride of gold obtained by evaporation generally 
contains a little free acid, a perfectly normal solution of the terchloride 
can only be obtained by boiling the protochloride with water. (Berzelias.) 
The solution is brown-red when concentrated^ reddish yellow when dilute. 
It reddens litmus. 

G. Htdrochloratb of Auric Chloride. — The solution of gold in 
aqua-regia, prepared with an excess of gold and hydrochloric acid, so that 
ail the nitric acid is decomposed, soli<&fies on evaporation and coolingy 
in a crystalline mass made up of laminaa, and having a bitter, rough, but 
non-metallic taste. (Proust.) It yields long, light yellow, four-sided 
prisms and truncated octohedfrons. (Thomson, System,) The crystals fuse 
when heated, give off hydrochloric acid and chlorine, and leave a mixture 
of terchloride and protochloride of gold. (Berzelius.) They deli<^ne8ce 
in the air (Proust), but are not quite so soluble in water as terchloride of 
gold. (Berzelius.) When a solution of gold in aqua-regia is evaporated 
over tne water-bath for a day, it remains liquid while hot, but solidifies 
in a crystalline mass on cooling. 

Acid solution of Chloride of Gold, — Ordinary Gold- solution. — The 
reddish yellow, normal solution immediately acquires a paler yellow colour 
on the addition of hydrochloric acid. (Berzelius.) The acid solution is 
obtained in the purest state by dissolving the above-mentioned crystals in 
water; and, mixed with excess of hydrochloric acid, by heating an excess 
of gold with aqua-regia, adding hydrochloric acid as long as nitrous fumes 
are evolved. Without this precaution, undecomposed nitric acid would 
likewise remain mixed with it. When a mixture of hydrochloric acid and 
nitre is used, the liquid also contains chloride of potassium; and if nitric 
acid be used with sal-ammoniac or common salt, the solution will contain 
nitrate of ammonia or nitrate of soda. The aqueous solution of common 
salt, nitre, and alum, also dissolves gold ; this was the Menstruum sine 
strepitu of the ancients. — The solution is of a lemon-yellow colour, inclin- 
ing to orange-yellow; it tastes rough and bitter, and under the action of 
light, imparts a purple-red colour to the skin. 

The following are the reactions of the Normal and Add Gold-Solutions: 
In those cases in which observers have not specified the exact nature of 
the solution employed, we shall denote it by the simple term. Gold" 
solution. 

Many substances throw down metallic gold or the purple oxide from 
these solutions. The normal solution, in a very dilute state, when kept 
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for three years in a stoppered bottle in the shade, deposits a krge quantity 
of delicate gold spangles. (Basseyre, Ann, Chim, Fhys, 54, 46.) The 
acid solution remains unaltered nnder similar oircnmstances. The normal 
solution, left to eiraporate in the air, deposits a small quantity of fold on 
the sides of the yessel ; also when kept in a yessel filled with nitrogen 
gas. Hence the nitrogen exerts a reducing action. (Fischer, Fogg, 
17, 137.) — Hydrogen gas passed through the normal solution colours it 
red. (Oberkampf; comp, p. 215.) — Phosphorus immersed either in the 
normal or in the acid solution, quickly throws down the gold in the form 
of a yellow, ductile film, which envelopes the phosphorus. — Hyphophos* 
phorous acid (Dulong) and phosphorous acid quickly precipitate gold 
from either solution in the form of a metallic powder. Characters traced 
on paper with a solution of gold become metallic when immersed in a 
yessel containing air and phosphorus. (H. Rose, Pogg. 14, 184.) — Accord- 
ing to Oberkampf, phosphuretted hydrogen gas colours the solution first 
brown, then purple, and precipitates metallic gold, with formation of 
phosphoric acid ; if, howeyer, the phosphuretted hydrogen is in excess, 
phosphide of gold is likewise precipitated. — According to H. Rose, on 
the contrary, no phosphide is thrown down. — Sulphur has no action on 
gold-solution at ordinaiy temperatures; in a hot solution it becomes pene-» 
trated by yeins of gold. (Fischer, Pogg, 12, 505.)— Sulphurous acid and 
alkaline sulphites immediately reduce Uie gold-solution at ordinary tern* 
peratures, causing it to appear bluish by transmitted light; on boiling, 
the gold separates in the form of a brown powder. (Berthier, N, Ann. 
Chim. Phys. 7, 82.) The sulphurous acid is converted into sulphuric. 
(Jacquelain.) The reduction takes place, even in very dilute solutions, 
but not when a large excess of hydrochloric acid is present, even if the 
acid be partly neutralized by ammonia. (Wackenroder, •/• pr. Ch^m, 
] 8, 295.) — Selenium actd only on a hot solution, and acquires a deposit of 
gold, which prevents further action. (Fischer.) — Nitric oxide gas and the 
vapour of funing nitric acid reduce gold both from the normal and from 
the acid solution. Each bubble of gas becomes enveloped in gold, and in 
a short time the whole of the metal is precipitated. (Fischer, Pogg, 
17, 480.) — Most of the base metals, and likewise mercury, silver, palla- 
dium, and platinum, precipitate the gold, sometimes in the metallic state, 
as a brown powder or a gilding deposit, sometimes in the form of gold- 
purple, which appears to be a compound of the purple oxide of gold 
(p. 206) with the oxide of the other metal. — Manganese reduces gold but 
very slightly from its solutions. (Fischer.) [On account of the carbon 
which it contains VV—ArBenie rapidly precipitates the gold in the metallic 
state. (Fischer.) it forms a purple. (Lesage.) — Antimony, which acts 
very slowly, becomes gilt, when immersed in a gold solution. (Fischer.) 
It produces a purple. (Lesage.) — Tellurium becomes covered with a film 
of gold which stops the further action, even when heat is applied. 
(Fischer, Pogg, 12, 503.) — Bismuth precipitates the gold completely in a 
few hours, and becomes gilded. (Fischer, Pogg, 9, 255.) It yields a 
purple. (Lesage.) — Zine throws down the gold quickly and completely in 
the iorm of a brown powder. (Fischer.) — Cadmium slowly precipitates 
the gold in the form of a brown powder. (Fischer.) — Tin quickly throws 
down metallic gold at first, afterwards the purple of Cassius. ^Fischer.) — 
Lead causes rapid metallic precipitation m dendrites. (Fischer.)— /ran 
and Cobalt precipitate the gold quickly and completely in the form of a 
brown powder. (Fischer.) — Nickel acts in the same manner, but more 
^lowly. (FiBchet.y—Copper precipitates the gold quickly and completely, 
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in the form of a brown powder. (Fieeher.) — Meftniry «lowlj idcee np ike 
gold, and forms an amalgam. (Fischer.) — SUvtr produces a slowprecipi' 
tation of the gold. (Fischer, Pogg, % 255.) It forms a parple. (Thomson, 
System,) — Platinum reduces gold from the nentral solntioti, and from that 
of the chloride of gold and sodinm, bat not from the acid gold-solntion. 
PUuinum retains this propertj after boiling with hydrochloric, nitric, or 
nitro-hydrochloric acid, but not after boiling with oil of ritriol. (Fischer, 
Pogg. 16, 124.) — Patfocftttm precipitates gold completelj. (Fischer, Pogg. 
10, 607.) — Titanium, tungsten, moljbdenum, and chromium exert no 
reducing action on goldHBofutions. (Fischer, Pogg. 16, 127.)— I'or prutical 
obscrrationi on tbe g:llding of metals hy predpltatloD, vid, Barnal, N. Ann. Ckim* 
Phy». 18 ; also /. pr. Chem. 39, 116 ; abstr. Ann. Pharm. 60, 219. 

Arsenlnretted hydrogen and antimoniuretted hydrogen gases preci- 
pitate gold from the solution, the former with formation of arsenious acid« 
(Soubeiran, Jacauelain.) — Arsenious acid dissolved in hydrochloric acid, 
precipitates golcf slowly at ordinary, quickly at higher temperatures. 
(Levol.) — Terchloride of antimony precipitates gold completely from very 
dilute solutions, in the form of a very beautiful, dull gold-coloured 
powder, but from stronger solutions, in an arborescent form : 

aSbCP + 2Aaa' *= 3SbCl< + 2Aa. 

The pentachloride of antimony, as it forms, is decomposed by the water, 
yielding hydrochloric and antimonio acids, which may mix with the gold. 
The latter must therefore be diseolred in a mixture of a little nitrie with 
a large quantity of hydrochloric acid, so that all the nitric aoid may be 
decomposed, (otherwise a fresh quantity of antimonte acid would be 
formed,) and the excess of hydrochloric acid maj retain the antimonio 
acid in solution. The solution of antiroonious acid in hydroohlorie acid 
does not reduce gold. ^Levol, Ann. Chim. Pky$. 76, 505) also J. pr. 
Chem. 24, 253.) The chloride of antimony must be added in the state 
of a yery acid solution. — Ferrous salts, green yitriol, for instanoe, added 
to either the normal or the acid gold-solution, precipitate the gold in 
the form of a soft brown powder, which colours the liquid brown by 
reflected light, and blue by transmitted light, proyided the solution be 
diluted to a certain extent : 

AuCl» + 6(FeO,80>)« An + 2(F(^0*,3SOS) + Fe»Cl». 

A solution of chloride of gold containing only 1 part of ^old in 40,000 
parts of liquid still appears brown b^r reflected and blue by transmitted 
light, on the addition of green yitriol ; if the proportion of liquid amounts 
to 80,000 parts, a sky-blue colour is produced; with 160,000 parts, pale 
yiolet, even by reflected light; with 320,000 parts, very pale violet; and 
with 640,000 parts, scarcely perceptible violet. (Lassaifne, J. Chim, 
mid. 8, 586.) — The precipittition of gold by green vitriol is complete, 
even from a very dilute solution; addition of hydrochloric acid accelerates 
the action, and heat causes the gold to unite in laminaa. (Morin.) — 
Aqueous protochloride of tin added to a concentrated gold-solution, either 




j)t. of gold in 10,000 of liquid 
gives with protochloride of tin, a red precipitate ; with 20,000 to 40,000 
of liquid, a wine-red colouring ; with 80,000, a brown-red colouring ; with 
160,000 to 320,000, pale brown; and with 640,000, a scarcely perceptible 
colouring. — A mixture of chloride of gold with hydrochlorato ofpentachlo- 
ride of antimony or terchloride of bismuth, forms a purple precipitate, not 
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only witb protoobloride of tin, bnt likewise with green Titriol or mercnrons 
nitrate. (Bnisaon, «/. Pharm, 16, 638, and 641.) On the other hand, 
Desmarest {J, Pharm. 17, 219), bj mixing a solution of chloride of gold 
with acid hvdrochlorate of antimonic oxide or solution of bismuth-nitrate, 
and then with a dilute solution of green ritriol, obtained merely a preci- 
pitate of metallio eold, but no purple. — A solution of dichloride of copper 
m hydrocblorio acid precipitates gold from both the normal and the acid 
solution (Proust) ; so likewise does the solution of dibromide of copper in 
hydrobromic acid. (Lbwig.) — Mercurous nitrate produces thick, dark 
blue flakes, which, on heating the mixture, are converted into a blue-black 
gold powder. The precipitate formed in an acid solution at ordinary 
temperatures, is riolet, and contains gold, mercury, and chlorine. (Proust.) 
Aocordiuff to Fischer (Schw^ 59^ 363), it is bluish grey, and consists of a 
compound of mercuric oxide with red oxide of gold. According to 
Figuier, it consists of riolet protoxide of gold. — If tne two solutions are 
acid and concentrated, and prepared in definite proportions, the gold is 
precipitated in the form of a soft powder adapted for painting on porcelain. 
Many organic compounds added to gold-solutions throw down either 
metallio gold or the red oxide, which then unites with the organic com- 
pound more or less decomposed, and forms a red precipitate. Tho 
simplest mode of riewing these decompositions is to regard the chloride of 
gold as hydrochlorate of auric oxide, the oxygen of which is transferred, 
wholly or partially, to the carbon and hydrogen of the organic compound, 
forming carbonic acid and water. — Oxalic acid added either to a normal 
or to an acid gold-solution, throws down all the gold in the metallic state, 
with evolution of carbonic acid, the action taking place slowly in the 
dark, more quickly when the mixture is exposed to light. (Pelletier.) 
The mixture immediately becomes brown by reflected, and green by 
transmitted light, and in 24 hours deposits all the ffold in metallic 
laminss. (G. Rose, Pogg, 28, 170.) The gold-solution dropped on fsrj^ 
tallized oxalic acid, or oxalate of ammonia, produces a bright red colouring 
in the course of 15 hours. Berzelius could not produce this red colouring 
in any way whatever. (Jahrether. 11, 179.) In sunshine, or with the aid 
of heat, oxalic and citric acid may produce purple precipitates. (Dcsma** 
rest.) — Formic acid and formiate of potash precipitate the dilute solution 
but imperfectly, and even when the liquid is boiled with a large quantity 
of the potash-salt, one-third of the gold remains in solution. (Marin, 
J, Pharm. 26, 104.) — Tartrate, citrate, and acetate of potash, precipitate 
metallic gold from the solution, without formation of carbonic acid. 
(Pelletier.) Tartrate of soda does not precipitate the gold till the liquid 
is heated, but then the precipitation takes place suddenly. (R. Phillips, 
Phil. Mag. J. 2, 95.) Hydrochloric acid in excess retards or prevents 
the precipitation by these vegetable acids. — Pyroracemic acid precipitates 
the gold completely, and with metallic lustre, on the application of heat. 
(Berzelius, Pogg. 36, 29.) — Gallic acid immediately precipitates metallic 
gold from the dilute acia solution, producing first a yellowish, and then a 
brown colouring. Tincture uf galls colours the solution first brown, then 
purple-red, and afterwards throws down metallic gold. (Pf off, Analyt. Ckem,) 
Ether, volatile oils, and recently ignited charcoal, separate the gold only in 
sunshine, or at 109*^. (Rumford, Scher. J, 2, 3.) The former gild the sides 
of the vessels; the charcoal becomes spotted with gold. — Sugar, manna, 
ffum, the juices of fruit, and the decoctions of catechu, sumach, turmeric, 
fustic, grains of Avignon, Brazil-wood, cochineal, anise, and gamboge, 
form red pnlvemlent precipitates with the gold-solutiom (Proust, Sch&r. J. 
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IQ, 95.) The gold-8oIatioiiy boiled with sugar, yields first a light red, 
aod afterwards a dark red precipitate. With glycerine, at a temperature 
somewhat below 100°, it immediately forms a riolet powder. (A. Vo^l.) 
A solation of 1 part of terchloride of gold in 30 parts of water, mixed 
with alcohol, sngar-solntion, or starch-eolation (the latter formed by 
boiling), deposits metallic gold, slowly in the dark, but in the coarse of a 
few hours, when exposed to light, so that it appears brown by reflected, 
and blue by transmitted light. (Fischer, £cutn. Arch, 9, 349.) — Linen, 
silk, woo], epidermis, and ivory, saturated with the goldnsolution, become 
puq[>le on exposure to light. A silk ribbon, moistened with gold-solution 
and exposed to light, becomes purple, but does not exhibit any gold 
colour when polished; if it be then immersed in hydrogen gas, it remains 
purple in the dark, but on exposure to light, acauires the colour of frosted 
gold; if, however, it be afterwards kept in the pocket-book, it again 
becomes purple, possibly because the hydrochloric acid has not been com- 
pletely washed out. (Creuzburg, J. pr. Ckem, 10, 380.^ — On the addition 
of potash, nearly all organic compounds reduce gold, precipitating it 
either immediately, or after some time, in the form of a black powder. 
The precipitation is accelerated by heat. (H. Rose, Ancdjft. Okem,) 

Hydrosulphuric acid passed through either the normal or the acid gold- 
solution, at ordinary temperatures, throws down tersulphide of gold in 
dark brown flakes. To the 2000ih degree of dilation. (Pfaff.) In a 
solution containing 1 part of gold in 10,000 parts of liquid, a brownish 
colour is produced without any precipitate; with from 20,000 to 40,000 
parts of liquid, a fainter colour is produced, and with 80,000, a scarcely 
perceptible colour. (Lassaigne.) When vapour of boiling water, con- 
taining a very small quantity of hydrosulphuric acid, is passed through 
the gold-solution, a purple-brown colouring is first produced, then a 
purple-red, and lastly a violet. (Ffaff, JSckw. 52, 318.) — ^Hyposulphite of 
soda dropped into excess of gold-solution, throws down sulphide of gold. 
(Fizoau.)---Iodide of potassium throws down yellow protiodide of gold, 
with separation of iodine. (Pelletier.) Hydriodic acid darkens the colour 
of the gold-solution, and after 4 hours, produces a yellow precipitate. 
(Pleischl, Schw. 43, 387.) 

Oil of vitriol added to a concentrated normal gold-solution throws 
down terchloride of gold; on heating the mixture to 150°, the terchloride 
gives off chlorine gas, and is reduced to protochloride and metallic gold. 
Similar reactions are produced by aqueous phosphoric and arsenic acid; 
nitric acid, on account of its ready volatility, has no effect. (Pelletier.) 
Nitrate or sulphate of silver-oxide, added to the normal gold-solution, 
precipitates a brownish yellow mixture of auric oxide and chloride of 
silver, nothing but sulphuric or nitric acid remaining in the liquid. (Pelle- 
tier.) — Mercuric nitrate likewise precipitates from the acid gold-solution a 
yellow powder, which contains auric oxide, calomel, corrosive sublimate, 
and water, and detonates when heated with sulphur. (Proust) The pre- 
cipitate has a dingy green colour, and is not perceptibly altered by boiling 
the mixture. 

Caustic ammonia or carbonate of ammonia added to the gold-solution, 
throws down the greater part of the gold in the form of fulminating gold; 
the more acid the gold-solution, and the larger the excess of ammonia 
added, the greater is the quantity of gold which remains dissolved. 
Fixed alkalis and magnesia added to the normal or acid gold-solution, in 
quantity not sufficient for the decomposition of the chloride of gold, 
aarken the colour of the liquid, and after a few hours, produce a reddish 
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yellow preoipitate of hvdrated auric oxide, eontiuning chloride of gold and 
an anrate of the alkali. The precipitation is accelerated by heat; the 
supernatant liquid contains the alkaline chloride produced in the reaction, 
together with the chloride of gold which remains nndecomposed. Potash, 
soda, baryta, strontia^ or lime, added to the gold-solution in insufficient 
quantity, precipitates a yellow basic h^drochlorate of auric oxide [impure 
hydrate, p. 208j; the supernatant reddish yellow liquid still gires a yellow 
precipitate when heated, but gold likewise remains in solution. (Ober* 
kampf.) Potash added to the gold-solution in quantity not quite sufficient 
to saturate the acid, colours it reddish yellow at first by withdrawing the 
excess of acid, and after several hours — ^more quickly, however, on the 
application of heat — produces a reddish yellow precipitate. But whether 
the normal or the acid solution be used, part of the gold always remains 
dissolved, in the form of chloride of sold and potassium, and gives a 
reddish yellow colour to the liquid. (Pelietier.) The precipitate dissolves 
in excess of potash, nothing out a small quantity of brown or blue gold 
remaining behind. (Vauquelin.) Auric oxide, precipitated by baryta, 
contains baryta in combination, as well as a little chloride of gold, even 
if the quantity of barvta added is not sufficient for the complete decompo* 
sition of chloride of gold. (Pelietier.) Magnesia added to the gold 
solution in less than the equivalent quantity, throws down hydrated auric 
oxide, in combination with a small quantity of magnesia and chloride of 
gold. The supernatant liquid contams chloride of gold and chloride of 
magnesium. (Pelietier.) An excess of the &xed alkalis throws down 
anhydrous auric oxide (more rarely the hydrate) in combination with the 
precipitating alkali; a certain quantity of gold, however, greater in pro- 
portion to the excess of alkali and to the quantity of alkaline chloride in 
the liquid, remains dissolved in the form of aurate of potash, forming a 
paJe yellow solution. Potash added in excess to the normal solution pro* 
duces, after a while, a brown-black precipitate of anhydrous auric oxide, 
the quantity of which increases on heating the liquid. (Oberkampf.) 
Excess of potash converts the brownish yellow colour nrst produced in the 
acid solution, into a greenish yellow, paler in proport»)n as the excess of 
potash is greater, and throws down a scanty precipitate of black oxide of 
gold containing potash; the quantity of this precipitate is less, as that of the 
potash added is greater, and never exceeds 0*1 of the dissolved gold. The 
pale greenish y'eUow liquid contains aurate of potash in combination with 
chloride of potassium, and when mixed, even with weak acids, assumes 
the ordinary colour of the gold-solution, inasmuch as chloride of gold and 
potassium is produced. (Pelietier; comp. Fr^my, p. 208.) Baryta added 
in excess to the normal solution at ordinary temperatures, produces a 
yellow precipitate of basic salt [impure hydrate], but, on the application 
of heat, it throws down the brown-black, anhydrous oxide; it precipitates 
the gold more completely than any other alkali; but nevertheless a por- 
tion of gold always remains dissolved. (Oberkampf.) Baryta, even in the 
cold, throws down a black precipitate of anhydrous auric oxide, combined 
with baryta. The supernatant liquid contains chloride of barium and 
aurate of baryta. (Pelietier.) Magnesia added in excess to a gold-solution 
throws down hydrated auric oxide sometimes combined, sometimes merely 
mixed with baryta; the supernatant colourless liquid contains chloride of 
barium and aurate of magnesia^ and becomes yellow when mixed with 
hydrochloric acid. Zinc-oxide behaves in the same manner as magnesia, 
(relletier.) If the gold-solution contains much alkaline chloride or free 
hydrochloric acid, which can form a chloride with the first portions of alkali 
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added, no precipitate ia fonaed, either bj ammonia or by tbe fixed alkalis. 
(Oberkampf.) If a normal gold-aolution be exactly saturated with car- 
bonate of soda, and boiled, nearly all the gold is precipitated in the fonn 
of aaric oxide; if the liquid be then supersaturated with carbonate of 
soda, and neutralized while hot with sulphuric acid, the rest of the auric 
oxide is precipitated, and the liquid becomes perfectly colourless. 
(Figuier.) Bicarbonate of potash added to gold-solution at ordinary tem- 
peratures does not precipitate the gold, but merely throws down any 
cupric oxide that may be present. (Duportal k Pelletier, Ann, Chim, 
78, 47.) Neither monocarbonate nor bicarbonate of potash or soda pre- 
cipitates gold-solution at ordinary temperatures, in whatever proportion it 
may be added, but merely produces a deepening of the yellow colour. At 
the boiling heat, these reagents, if added in small quantity, produce a 
brownish yellow precipitate, but in excess, the^ form a dear and nearly 
colourless liquid. White marble, moistened with gold-solution, does not 
become coloured in diffused daylight, but if heated or exposed to sun- 
shine, it acquires a purple colour. (Desmarest.) 

Phosphate of soda, ferrocyanide and ferricjranide of potassium, and 
likewise cyanide of mercury^ do not precipitate gold-solutions. 



Gold and Nitrooek. 

A. NUride of Oold? — By proceeding with sal-ammoniac and chloride 
of gold, in a manner similar to that described for the preparation of 
nitride of zinc (V, 83), a black substance is formed at the negative pole, 
haying a specific gravity of 10*3, and so constituted, that a grain of it| 
when neated, gives off O'Ol cub. in. of nitrogen gas. (Grove.) 

B. NiTBATB OF Auric Oxidb, or Auric Nitrate.-—^ Gold recently 
precipitated by green vitriol dissolves in strong nitric acid, but often 
separates from it again when the liquid is agitated. (Bergman & Brandt, 
Bergm, Opusc, 3, 356.) 

b. According to Tennant (Seher. J, I, 307), fine gold leaves also dis^ 
Bolve in fuming nitric acid, terming an orange-coloured solution. This 
Bolution, when shaken up in water, deposits auric oxide; but if it has been 
previously mixed with excess of fuming nitric acid, or if the water con- 
tains a small quantity of nitrate of potash, the gold gives up its oxygen 
to the nitrous acid, and is precipitated in the metallic state, 

c. Recently-precipitated auric oxide, or its hydrate, dissolves in strong 
nitric acid, somewhat more abundantly than in oil of vitriol, and forms a 
yellowish brown solution. The solution, when evaporated, first deposits 
auric oxide, and finally leaves a black mixture of auric oxide and metallic 
gold j water, if no hydrochloric acid is present, precipitates all the aurio 
oxide from it, in the form of a hydrate. ( Yauquelin, Pelletier, Fr^my.) 

C. AuRiTE OF Ammonia. — Formed by treating protoxide of gold with 
aqueous ammonia. — Violet. — Detonates when heated. (Figuier.) 

D. AuRATE OF Ammonia. — FtUminating Goldj Aurum fulminant, — - 
1. Auric oxide is converted into fulminating gold by immersion in caustic 
ammonia, or in sulphate, hydrochlorate, or nitrate of ammonia. In caustic 
ammonia it ^nins 23*3 per cent, in weight (Scheele, Optuc. 1, 102); in 
solutions of uie aboye-mentioned ammomacal salts, it gains 20 per cent. 
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(Bergman, Opuic. % 188); and the liqnid acqnives' an acid veaotion. 
(Bergman, Scheele.) Aurio oxide prepared by method 3 (p. 207), if 
immersed for 24 hour* in strong ammonia, then washed, and dried at 100°, 
yields fulminating gold, sometimes of a dark oliye-green, sometimes of a 
lighter green colour, which detonates violently* (Dumas, Ann. Chim, 
Phy». 44, 167. — ^2. Gaustio ammonia or carbonate of ammonia precipitates 
fulminating gold from a solution of the chloride. The greater the quantity 
of free acid in the gold-solution, and the larser the excess of ammonia 
added, the greater is the Quantity of gold whi<£ remains dissolved. — 100 
parts of gold treated by tnis process yield about 125 parts of fulminating 
gold. (Bergman*) The more completely the fulminatmg gold is washed 
— at last by boiling it with water — ^the more easily and strongly does it 
detonate; the detonating power is likewise increased by boiling with 
solution of caustic potash or carbonate of potash, and then washing with 
water. (Bergman.)^*The wash*water forms a cloud with silver-solution, 
even after three days' washing. (Dumas.) The fulminating gold must be 
washed with hot water containing ammonia, to remove the chloride of 
gold. (6erceliu8.)--d* From a solution of auric oxide in sulphuric or 
nitric acid, ammonia likewise throws down fulminating gold. (Bergman.) 
4. Potash precipitates fulminating gold from a solution of gold in nitric 
acid containing sal-ammoniac. (Basilius Valentinus.) 

When prepared by the first method, it forms a green powder (Dumas); 
by the second, third, and fourth, a brownish yellow powder. 

Dumas (1). Dumas (2). 

2N 28 .... 10-89 .... 90 2lN 294-0 .... 1004 .... 9.88 

6H 6 .... 2-34 64H 640 .... 2-18 

An 199 .... 7f'43 .... 76'1 JlAu ^ 2189-0 .... 74-74 .... 78 to 74 

30 24 .... 9*34 30O 2400 .... 8-20 

4Cl 141-6 .... 4-84 .... 4-50 

257 ....100-00 2928-6 ....10000 

Fulminating gold prepared by the first method is, according to this 
analysis, 2NH', AuO^ or, lus Dumas prefers to write it, NH', AuN -f 3H0. 
— In calculating the formula of fulminating gold prepared by (2), which 
Dumas washed with cold but not with boiling water, the author has sup- 
posed it to be a mere mixture (varying probably according to the tem« 
perature during washing) of 1 At. chloride of gold and ammonium with 
10 At. of fulminatinff gold as prepared by (1) : vis. NH^Cl, AuCF + 
10(*2NH', AuO'). The calculation must be regarded as merely approxi- 
mative. The formula assigned by Dumas to the preparation (2) is ; 
2(NH», AuN) + (2NH», AnCl) + 9H0. 

Proust found 73 per cent, of gold in fulminating gold prepared by (2), 
Scheele had previously found that the quantity of oxygen in the gold-* 
oxide of fulminating gold was not sufficient to convert all the hydrogen 
of the ammonia into water— or, according to the views then entertained—- 
that the phlogiston in the ammonia was more than sufficient to reduce the 
calx of gold to the metallic state. 

Fulminatinff gold detonates, when rubbed, struck, or heated, or when 
an electric spark is passed upon it, with a loud, sharp report, and a fuint 
light, and yields nitrogen gas, ammonia, and water.-**The facility and 
violence ot the detonation are increased by boiling the powder with 
water, especially if the water contains caustic potash or carbonate of 
potash, also by heating it carefully. The explosion may then be brought 
about even by friction with a strip of paper* [The adhering chlorine- 
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compomid is by tlieae means dissolved or decomposed, and the moisture 
expelled.] — Fulminating gold kept for some hours at 100^, becomes so 
Inflammable that it can scarcely be touched without exploding. (Dumas.) 
— Moist fulminating gold does not detonate by heat till it becomes dry, 
and then not violently and all at once, but in separate portions, as they 
give off their water. (Bergman.) The detonation by heat takes place at 
143^ (Dumas.) Fulminating gold acquires a blackiBh tint when raised 
nearly to the temperature at which it explodes. (Bergman.) Even in 
the explosion of dry fulminating gold, only a portion is decomposed ; the 
rest is merely scattered about, and causes new explosions as it mils on the 
coal-fire below. (Bergman.) — The explosion breaks through the support, 
and scatters into the air anything that may be placed upon it. Silver or 
copper supports are gilded by the explosion. Fulminatins>^gold brought 
close to a candle from the side puts it out in exploding. The explosion 
of large masses bursts the doors and windows of the apartment. (Berg- 
man.) A dram of fulminating gold introduced into a bottle, burst it as 
the stopper was being turned round, small particles of the substance 
having remained adhering about the mouth; and both the operator's 
eyes were irrecoverably ^stroyed by the projected fragments of glass. 
(Baum^.) Half a dram of fulminating gold exploded in a strong e^lass 
vessel yields 0*7 of a cubic inch of nitrogen gas. (Bergman.) A gram of 
fulminating gold exploded in this manner yields a quantity of nitrogen 
gas equal in bulk to 1^ drams of water. (Scheele.)---When fulminatmg 
gold IS carefully mixed with large quantities of finely-divided foreign 
substances, such as alkaline or earthy salts, the earths, Sec, the mixture 
may be heated without danger of explosion. Oxide of copper behaves in the 
same manner with fulminating sold ; the ignition of the mixture gives rise 
to the evolution of nitrogen gas; but not of nitric oxide. The residue contains 
metallic copper and chloride of copper. (Dumas.) — A mixture of I pt. of 
fulminating gold and from 1 to 2 pts. of sulphur does not explode when 
gradually heated. Fulminating gold may also be introduced by separate 
small portions into melted sulphur without exploding. (Bergman.) The 
mixture gradually heated with ten times its weight of sulphur, swells up 
at 1 50^, gives off gas, and after the sulphur has burned away, leaves 
between 73 and 74 parts of metallic gold. When fulminating gold is 
very carefully heated nearly to the temperature at which it would ex- 
plode, then cooled a little, and again more strongly heated, great care 
being taken to avoid friction, it may be ultimately raised to a red-heat 
without exploding. (Bergman.) Fulminating gold kept for some hours 
at 130% then at 140^ and then at 150'' and 160% may afterwards be 
heated to redness without exploding, all the gold remaining behind in the 
metallic state. (Dumas.) — Sulphuretted hydrogen gas and aqueous proto- 
chloride of tin decompose fulminating gold without detonation, the latter 
with formation of purple of Cassius. (Proust.) — ^Fulminating gold remains 
unaltered when gently heated in oil of vitriol, but if the temperature rises 
to the boiling point, it is converted, without explosion, into metallic gold; 
and if the liquid be further concentrated by bouing, sulphate of ammonia 
sublimes. (Bergman.) — With dilute sulphuric or with nitric acid, it may 
be boiled without decomposing, the boiling points of these liquids not 
being so high as that of strong sulphuric acid. (Bergman.) — Boiling 
hydrochloric acid dissolves fulminating gold sparingly; the portion which 
remains undissoWed is fulminating gold in its original state ; and the 
solution yields a precipitate of that substance when treated with potash* 
(Bergman.) Copper precipitates gold from the solution, and the remain- 
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ing liquid distilled with carbonate of potasb^ yields carbonate of ammonia. 

iScheeie.) — Aqueous alkalis, most acids, and alcohol, have no effect on 
uUninating gold, even when heated with it. 

If the gold-solution be mixed with an insufficient quantity of ammonia, 
a yellower fulminating gold is precipitated, which contains chloride of 
gold as well as anrato of ammonia^ detonates at a higher temperature 
and less violently than pure fulminating gold, and when mixed with 12 
parts of silica and heated, yields hydrochloric acid and nitrogen gases. 
(Berzelius, Lehrbuch,) 

The supernatant liquid in preparation (2) contains aurate of ammonia^ 
probably combined with the hydrochlorate of ammonia in the form of a 
double salt. 

Thesolutionof teriodideof gold in aqueous hydriodio acid, forms, with 
ammonia, a precipitate which is dark brown or black, accordingly as the 
ammonia or the gold-solution is in excess, and, when heated, detonates 
like fulminating gold, giving off iodine and ammonia. Hot nitric acid 
converts it, with evolution of iodine, into a mixture of metallic gold and 
the protiodide. (Johnston.) 

E. loDo-AURATE OF Ammonium. — The solution obtained by digesting 
teriodide of gold in hydriodate of ammonia, yields black, strongly 
lustrous, flat, K>ur-sided prisms, which deliquesce in moist air. (Johnston.) 



F. Chloro-aurate op Ammonium. — a. Yellow. — The neutral solution 
of chloride of gold, mixed with sal-ammoniac, yields, by spontaneous 
evaporation, golden-yellow, transparent needles, or right rectangular 
prisms with quadrilateral summits, or large rhombic tables. — The crys- 
tallized salt, when exposed to the air, begins to effloresce, even in a few 
minutes. — ^When heated a little above 100% it gives off all its water and 
becomes darker, but resumes its pale yellow colour on cooling. At a 
higher temperature, it fuses into a reddish liquid, giving off chlorine and 
sal-ammoniac, and leaving gold. If the heat be carefully applied, this 
decomposition takes place without fusion, so that the gold still retains 
the form of the crystals. (Johnston.) 

b. Jied. — i . The yellow salt dissolves with effervescence in hot aqua- 
regia, forming sometimes a reddish yellow, sometimes a deep blood-red 
liquid, which, on cooling, deposits yellow prisms, similar to those of a, but 
acquiring a deep red colour at 149^. On evaporating the solution, there 
remains a blood-red mass — or deep purple-red, if the temperature be 
raised to the point of incipient decomposition — ^which, when exposed 
to the air, deliquesces very rapidly and forms a yellow liquid j and this, 
when evaporated, leaves a red liquid, which solidifies on cooling in a 
mass consisting of dark red needles. Alcohol poured upon this mass 
separates sal-ammoniac and greenish yellow gold-particles, and forms a 
dark red solution, which, on evaporation, yields reddish yellow, four- 
sided prisms. These crystals turn red at 100% fuse at a somewhat 
higher temperature, and then solidify in a mass, which, when examined 
by the microscope, is found to be made up of cubes. Alcohol dissolves 
these cubes in the same manner as the original mass, but only partially. 
The aqueous solution is not decomposed by alcohol. Ammonia forms 
with it a light brown precipitate. — 2. By evaporating a mixture of sal- 
ammoniac und acid gold-solution [likewise containing nitric acid ?] in a 
glass, with frequent stirring and at a high temperature, so that the yellow 
salt which collects on the sides may dissolve with effervescence in the 
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liquid. The liquid, on further eyaporaiioiiy becom^ft blood-red, and when 
cooled, yielda a great number of bright red cabec, with whi^hj at a later 
stage of the operation, small yellow prisms of the yellow salt a become 
mixed. The cubesi when kept in a sealed tube, turn yellow in a few 
weeks without change of form. (Johnston.) 

The sublimate which Storr obtained {Crell. If. Bntd. 2, 40) by heating 
^ OE* (1 loth) of sal-ammoniac with 21 gold^leaves, exhibited a purple 
colour in particular places, formed a solution of the same colour with 
water, and the solution, when left to stand for some tlmej or mixed with 
carbonate of potash, yielded a purple precipitate « 



Gold and PoTAsstvic. 

A* AlIot of OotD AND PoTAflsiuM. — Potasiium acts rapidly on gold 
at high temperatures. Water extracts potash ftom the compoundi leaying 
the gold unaltered. (H. Dary.) 

B. AuRiTE OP Potash. — ^When protochloride^of cold is decomposed 
by solution of potash, part of the resulting protoxide dissolres in the 
potash, forming a green solution; the compound is, howerer, soon resolred 
into metallic gold which gilds the sides of the ressel, and aurate of 
potajsh. (Berzelius.) 

C. AuRATB OF PoTASH.->-When nitre is melted for a long time in a 
golden tube, the potash thereby produced forms a yellow solution in 
water. This solution, when mixed with nitric or sulphuric acid, acquires 
a darker colour, and deposits metallic gold, the reduction being probably 
due to the nitrite of potash present in the liquid. (Tennant, Sehir* •/. 
1, 306.) 

Pelletier, by boiling the hydrated auric oxide precipitated by magnesiii 
and exhausted by boiling water (it still contained magnesia)^ or the 
hydrate precipitated by water from the nitric acid solution, with caustic 
potash, obtained an alkaline liquid, which crystallised indistinctly on 
evaporation, depositing at the same time a small quantity of anhydrous 
auric oxide, and when supersaturated with hydrochloric acid, yielded a 
yellow gold-solution ; when mixed with excess of sulphuric or nitric acid, 
it gave a yellow flocculent precipitate of hydrated auric oxide, which 
soon turned yiolet, and when the liquid was /nrther concentrated, became 
black. If, however, the aurate of potash had been previously mixed 
with a metallic chloride, sulphuric or nitric acid formed a clear yellow 
mixture. — According to the more recent observations of Figuier, it re- 
mains to be determined whether the liquids obtained by Tennant and 
Polletier may not contain peraurate of potash. — ^Aurate of potash (or 
soda) obtained, either by boiling a solution of chloride of gold with 
exce88 of nionocarbonate or bicarbonate of potash (or sdda), or by boiling 
auric oxide precipitated by magnesia with solution of potash (or soda), gilds 
copper, brass, and bronze, and is peculiarly well adapted for that purpose 
{vid. Elkington, Pog*/, 55, 160; bchubarth, J, pr. Chem. 11, 839). 

%, Fremy obtains aurate of potash in the crystalline state by evapo- 
rating the solution of pure auric oxide (auric) acid in a slight excess of 
puie potash, first over the open fire and then in yacuo< If the liquid is 
very concentrated, the aurate of potash crystallises in small needles, 
having a fiunt yellowish colour and arranged in warty groups; the liquid 
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often solidifies in a mass on slight iigitation. To free the etystals froiti a 
certain qnantitjr of potash or carbonate of potash which often adheres to 
them, thej must be quiokljr washed with cold distilled water, or else 
recrjstallized, which is better; the crystals are laid on nnglased porcelain, 
and dried in taouo. During the evaporation, a certain qttantity of gold 
generally separates, and must be remoTed by decantation. Autate of 
potash is rery soluble in water^ imparting to it a Ulight yellowish eoloury 
and a strong alkaline reaction. 

KO 47-2 .... 14-54 .... 14-1 

An 199*0 .... 61-43 .... 61-1 

aO 24-0 .... 7-39 .... 7-5 

6HO 54-2 .... 1664 .... 16.7 

KO,AttO» + 6Aq .... 324-2 .... 100-00 .... 59-4 

Decomposes at a gentle heat, with a kind of decrepitation, giving off 
olygen and water, and leaving a residue of metallic gold and potash, 
generally mixed with peroxide of potassium. Nearly all organic sub^ 
stances reduce aurate of potash, precipitating metallic gold; attempts to 
moderate the action of the reducing agents, in such a manner as to obtain 
potash-salts containing a lower oxide of gold, were un8Uooessful.--*A urate 
of potash gives precipitates with most metallic salts^ showing that the 
corresponding aurates are insoluble in water. Many of them, howeveri 
are soluble in excess of the reagent; thus, chloride of calcium forms with 
aurate of potash a precipitate of aurate of lime soluble in excess of chlo- 
ride of calcium. (Fremy, N* Ann. Ghim, Fhys, 31, 478.) IT 

Aurate of potash appears to be capable of combining with Other 
potash-salts to form double salts. 

As auric oxide precipitated by potash from the gold-solution retains a 
portion of potash so obstinately that it cannot be extracted by water but 
only by nitric acid, there must likewise exist an insoluble aurateqfpotaeh 
vntk excess qf auric acid. 

D. Sulphide of Gold and Potassium. — AurostUphuret of Potasdum, 
' — Crold dissolves in fused potassio liver of sulphur. — ^ When 1 At. gold, 
2 At« protofiulphide of potassium, and 6 At. sulphur are melted together 
in a crucible, a fused mass is obtained, which, when digested in water, 
yields a solution probably containing tne compound KS^ AuS ; this solu- 
tion, when evaporated, yields a mass of indistinct crystals, the composition 
of which could not be correctly determined by analysis. (Yorke.) 1"— 
Aqueous sulphide of gold and potassium is obtained : 1. By dissolving 
sulphide of gold in a hot aqueous solution of sulphide of potassium, 
or of caustic potash. — 2. By boiling finely-divided gold and sulphur with 
liydrosulphate of potash, caustic potash, or carbonate of potash. Hydro- 
sulphate of potash does not dissolve gold without the addition of sulphur. 
— 3 parts of sulphur and 3 parts of crude potash dissolve 1 pt. of gold 
\ihen boiled with it in water. (Stahl.) — Acids added to the reddish 
yellow solution of sulphide of gold and potassium, precipitate sulphide of 
guld in the form of a brown powder. (Oberkampf.) 

f E. AuRosuLPHiTB OF PoTASH. — Whcb sulphito of potash is added 
drop by drop to a solution of aurate of potash previouslr tnixed with exOesa 
of alkali, the liquid first acquires a brown colour, and immediately after* 
wards this salt crystallises out in beautiful yellow needles. These crystals 
are nearly insoluble in the alkaline liquid; bat pure wateri especially at a 
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boiling heat, decomposes and dissolves tbem, with evolation of snlphoroas 
acid and separation of metallic gold. Acids decompose this salt imme- 
diatelj, likewise causing an escape of sulphurous acid and precipitation 
of gold. Organic substances also reduce the gold. After drying in vacuo, 
the salt may be preserved in well-stopped bottles for two or three 
months, but not longer ; even in sealed tubes, it ultimately decomposes, 
sulphurous acid being liberated, and a blackish mass left, chiefly consist- 
ing of metallic gold and sulphate of potash. The same decomposition is 
rapidly brought about by heat. (Fr6my.) 

6K0 236 .... 31-06 .... 295 

AuO» 223 .... 29-34 .... 291 

8SO« 256 .... 33-68 .... 37-0 

5H0 45 .... 5-92 .... 

KO,AuO" + 4(KO,2SO») + 5Aq... 760 .... 100-00 

This salt might also be regarded as sulphite of auric oxide and potash : 
5(KO,SO»)+AuO*,3SO' + 5 Aq. ; considering, however, the little ten- 
dency which auric oxide has to combine with acids, it is not very likely 
that it should unite with so powerful a reducing agent as sulphurous acid. 
Fr6my is most inclined to regard this compound as the potash-salt of a 
ternary acid composed of gold, sulphur, and oxygen, analogous to his 
sulphazotic acid. {Ann. Fluirm. 56, 315.) IT. 

P. loDo-AVRATE OF PoTASSTTTM. — 1. Formed by adding nearly 
1 At. terchloride of gold (with agitation) to 4 At. ioaide of potassium 
dissolved in water, and leaving the dark-coloured liquid to crystallize : 

4KI + AuCl» = 3KC1 + (KI,AnI»). 
2. Teriodide of gold dissolves abundantly in hot aqueous iodide of 
potassium^ forming a dark red-brown liquid which yields the same crystals. 
(Johnston.) The solution of protiodide of gold in aqueous iodide of 
potassium (the formation of which is attended with separation of gold), 
when evaporated over the water-bath, and even at lower temperatures, 
gives off iodine and deposits gold, but nevertheless sometimes yields crystals 
of the double iodide. (Fordos.) — Long, slender, four-sided prisms, striated 
on the two lateral faces, and with dihedral summits. Strongly lustrous, 
blacky and opaaue, even by candle-light. At 66° they give off part of 
their iodine, ana acquire a purple colour. When exposed to the air at 
ordinary temperatures, they give it off very slowly. When heated in a 
tube, they yield a skeleton of gold, which still retains the crystalline 
form. In water they dissolve with partial decomposition ; aqueous 
hydriodic acid and very dilute iodide of potassium dissolve them per- 
fectly, (Johnston.) 

Cryttalliztd. Johnston. 

KI ; 165-2 .... 22-26 .... 22-27 

Att 1990 .... 26-81 .... 26-71 

31 3780 .... 5093 .... 51'02 

KI.AuP 742-2 Z 100.00 Z 10000 

G. Bromo-auratb op Potassium. — Formed by mixing aqueous ter- 
bromido of gold with bromide of potassium. The solution of the dehy- 
drated salt in absolute alcohol, deposits, when evaporated by heat, 
anhydrous crystals, having the form of rhombic prisms and irregular 
six-sided prisms, and the same colour as the hydrated salt. — The 
aqueous solution yields hydrated crystals, which are also right rhombic 
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prisms. Fip. 61; tt':tt=:l02'' 30'. By reflected light they exhibit a 
semi-metallio lustre and the oolonr of speonlar iron; by transmitted light 
they appear of a fine purple-red. In dry air they effloresce, assuming 
the appearance of blood-stone; they give off all their water at 60**. They 
dissolve sparingly in water, forming a deep reddish yellow-brown solu- 
tion, — ^more reidily in alcohol. (Bon^orff, Pogg* 19, 346; 33, 64.) 

Anhydfwu, Hydrated. 

KBr 117-6 .... 21-31 KBr 117-6 .... 19-71 .... 2016 

Aa 199-0 .... 36-06 Au 199-0 .... 33-34 .... 33-12 

3Br 235-2 .... 42-63 3Br 235-2 .... 39-41 .... 3984 

5HO .... 45-0 .... 7-54 .... 6-88 

KBr^AuBr^ 551-8 .... 100-00 +5Aq 596-8 .... 10000 .... 10000 

H. Chloro-auritb of Potassium. — KCl,AuCl. — Formed by fusing 
the chloro-aurate. — In the fused state, this compound is black-brown, 
translucent at the edges, where it exhibits a dark brown colour; when 
cold it is yellow. In a close vessel it sustains a continued red heat with- 
out decomposing. When digested in water (or hydrochloric acid) it is 
resolved into metallic gold and a soluble mixture of chloride and chloro- 
aurate of potassium. (Berzelius.) 

I. Chloro-aurate of Potassium. — By evaporating and cooling a 
solution of chloride of gold mixed with chloride of potassium, yellow, 
hydrated crystals are obtained (J aval), which give off their water at 100**, 
and are reauced to a lemon-yellow powder (Bersselius). — At a higher 
temperature the salt fuses into a dark red-brown liauid, and is converted, 
with loss of chlorine, into the compound H. (Berzelius) ; and when kept 
for a long time at the temperature of melting glass, it is resolved into a 
mixture of gold and chloride of potassium, a portion, however [in the 
form of the salt H], remaining undecomposed. (JavaL) Hydrogen ^ 
passed over the salt at a red-heat, decomposes it completely, yielding 
hydrochloric acid gas and a mixture of gold and chloride of potassium. 
(Berzelius & Johnston.) 

The hydrated crystals are yellow four-sided prisms (Javal), orange* 
yellow rhombic prisms with striated surfaces, or needles, or large six-sided 
tables. (Berzelius & Johnston.) According to Berzelius, the prisms are 
perpendicularly truncated; according to Johnston, obliquely. A very acid 
solution yields thick prisms ; a neutral solution, needles; and a solution 
supersaturated with chloride of potassium, aud left to evaporate spon* 
taneously, yields tables (Berzelius & Johnston). — The crystals effloresce 
slightly when exposed to the air (Javal, Johnston); they effloresce very 
quickly in dry air, 3nelding a sulphur-yellow powder; at 100*^ they give 
off all their water without a trace of chlorine* (Berzelius, N. Edinh, J, of 
Sc. 3, 281; also Fogg. 18, 599.) At 100"* they give off only 8 per cent., 
and do not evolve any more till heated to the point at which chlorine 
likewise begins to go off; they then give off at most 9-43 p. c (Johnston, 
iV. Edinh. J. of Sc, 3, 290.) The crystals dissolve readily in water, 
forming a bright yellow solution. (Javal, Ann, Ohim. Phys, 17» 337 ; 
also N. Tr. 6, 2, 285.) They are also easily soluble in alcohol. (Ber« 
zelius.) 

AnhydrtniM^ 

KQ 74-6 .... 19-64 

Au 199-0 .... 52-40 

SCI 106-2 .... 27-96 

KCl,AuCl' 379-8 Z 100*00 
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Kd , 74-6 ..., 17-67 M,. 17f&3 .... 1838 .... 24-26 

Au 199-0 .... 46$4 .... 46-80 .... 46-73) -«.-. 

8Cl ^06-2 .... 25-00 .... 25-05 .... £5'44| •"• ^^ ^ 

6HO 45-0 .... 10-59 .... 10-62 .... 9-41 .... 7-10 



KCl, AttCl* + 5Aq 424-8 .... lOO'OO .... 10000 .... 10000 .... 10000 

A red solution is pbtained bj dissolying the salt I in aaua-regia ; 
but this BolatioQ yields on evapoFation, not a red mass, bat yellow orys- 
tals which do not turn red even when heated. (Johnston.) 

K. AuRATE OF Potash with Chloride of Potassium? — ^When a 
gold-solution is precipitated by excess of potash (or carbonate of potashV 
there remains a pale green liquid, which, on evaporation, yields crystals 
of ohloride of potaasiam mixed with yellow crystals (Vauquelin) ;. all 
acids, even very weak ones, oolour it yellow by withdrawing potash and 
separating chloride of gold. The addition of an excess of potash pro- 
duces no farther precipitate in the liquid. (Oberkampf, Pelletier.) — A 
mixture of the solution of chloride of gold and an alkaline carbonate is 
reduced by sugar on the application of a gentle heat. (Dobereiner, Ann, 
Pharm. 2, 5.) — Pelletier supposes that the gold-solution, after precipi- 
tation by excess of potash, contains independently : chloride of potassiuni, 
chloride of gold, and aurate of potash. — According to Figuier's experi- 
ments it probably contains peraurate of potash, together with chloride of 
potassium and aurate of potash. 

According to Pelletier, aurio oxide dinolves In small quantity in a 
boiling aqueous solution of ohloride of potassium j the liquid is yellowish 
and has a slight alkaline reaction ; it thereforo probably contains ter- 
chloride of gold, aurate pf potash, and ohlo>i4a of potaMium (ohemioaUy 
oombiaed f ) 

Gold akd Sopium. 

IT A. Sulphide of Gold and Sodium. — AurostUphuret of Sodium, 
»-l. Formed by heating to bright redness ^ mixture of 1 At cold, 2 At 
protosulphide of sodium, and 6 At. sulphur, digesting the fus^ mass in 
water, filtering the resulting yellow solution in an atmosphere of nitrogen, 
aud concentrating in vacuo over sulphuric acid j yeuow crystals are 
thereby obtained, which become colourless by recrystallisation. — 2. By 
dissolving sulphide of gold (obtained by treating a solution of the chlo- 
ride with sufpburettea hydrogen, and probabl v consisting of AuS'^ in 
aqueous protosulphide of sodium, and leaving the solution to crystallize. 
— The crystals belong to the oblique prismatic (monoclinometric) system ; 
they are six-sided prisms, with trilateral or quadilateral summits. They 
quickly turn brown id the s.ir, and when heated, give off water, and 
afterwards sulphur. They are soluble in w^ter and alcohol. Acids added 
to the solution throw down ^ yellowish brown precipitate, containing 
1 At gold and from 1 to 2 At. sulphur, sulphuretted hydrogen being 
likewise evolved. The solution, when exposed to the air, slowly decom- 
poses and turns brown. (YorkCj Chem. Soc. Qu. •/*. I, 236.) 

Yorke (mean). 

An 199-0 .... 6075 .... 6004 

Nb 23-2 ...\ 7-10 .... 7-31 

2S 320 ,... 9-89 .... 1036 

8H0 72-0 .... 22-26 .... 21.91 

— - • — — - - _ 

N«S,AaS -f 8Aq.... 326*2 .... 10000 .... 99'(>j 
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Sulphide of hydrogen and sodium, digested with sulphide of gold> 
dissolyes but » very sfuall quantity of it at ordinary temperatures; on 
bating the solution, the 0ulpbi4p of gold is reduced. ( Yorke.) 

B. Htposulfhitb of AnBous Oxipe and Sopa. — a. When terchloride 
of gpld and hyposulphite of soda are dissolved in very small quantities of 
water, the solutions mixed, and alcohol added, a precipitate is formed, 
consisting of this salt, while tetrathionate of soda and chloride of sodium 
r^qiain in solution : 

8(NaO.S«0«) + Auq< + 4H0 = [3(NaO,S»0«) + AaO,S902 + 4Aq] 

+ 2(NaO,S«0») + 3NaCl. 



By redissolvlDg the precipitate in a small quantity of water, and reppeci» 
pitating with alcohol, the salt is obtained in a state of purity ; it then 
forms eolonrless needles, insoluble in strong alcohol, very easily soluble 
in water, and haying a sweet taste. 

Fordoi & G^a« 

Au :., „ 199-0 „., 37-65 ..„ 37-35 

3Na , , „.. 69-6 .... 13-17 .,.. X5*27 

8S , 128-0 .... ?4-21 ..., 24-33 

120 96-0 .... 18-16 .... 18-35 

4HO 36-0 .... 6.81 .... 6-70 

3(NBb,S«637+AuO,S20« + 4Aq.... 528-6 ..~1 00-00 .... 100-00 

The salt, when heated in a tube, first gives off water, then sulphur 
and sulphurous acid ; the water does not go off at 100''; but between 150^ 
and 160^, the salt loses from 6-4 to 7*0 per cent, of water without decom- 
position. When exposed to the air, it takes up this water again in tbe 
course of fi4 hours. Deeomposes when suddenly heated, leaving metallic 
gold and sulphate of soda: it is ftree from chlorine. Nitric acid acts 
rapidly upon it, forming sulphuric acid; sulphuretted hydrogen and 
soluble metallic sulphides precipitate the solution brownish yellow. — 
Tincture of iodine forms no precipitate in a coucentrated solution of this 
s^lt; but on diluting with a large quantity of water, after saturation, pure 
yellow protiodide of gold is immediately precipitated, while iodide of 
sodium and tetrathionate of soda remain in the liquid : 

[3(Naq, 8«02) + A«0, S»0«] + 21 = Aul + Na| + 2(NaQ,§W), 

The protiodide of gold is subsequently resolved by the action of the 
dissolved iodide of sodium into metallic ffold and the teriodide ; but its 
precipitation in the first instance, free from teriodide, shows that the 
original salt contains no teroxide of gold. — The presence of gold in this 
salt is not indicated by green vitriol, protochloride of tin, or oxalic acid. 
Hydrochloric acid, dilute sulphuric acid, and vegetable acids added to the 
solution, neither separate sulphur nor sulphurous acid; nitric acid alone 
decomposes it at ordinary temperatures. Chloride of barium throws down 
a precipitate somewhat soluble in water, but completely separable on the 
addition of alcohol ; this precipitate probably consists of a hyposulphite 
of aureus oxide and baryta corresponding to the soda-salt. 

A solution of this salt, containing from 1 to 1^ pt. in 1000 parts of 
water, is recommended by Fordos and Gelis for fixing the pictures on 
Daguerreotype plates, instead of the usual mixture of chloride of gold 
(1 pt. in 500 of water) and lm>08ulphite of soda (3 pts. in 500). 

By the further action of hyposulphite of sooa on chloride of gold, 
other products are forpied; and among the rest, a brown substance soluble 
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in water and insoluble in alcohol; it appears to be richer in gold than the 
salt above described, and when the chloride of gold is in excess, is 
resolved into sulphuric acid and metallic gold. (Fordos 6c Gelis, i^. Ann. 
Chim. Fkys, 13, 394.) 

h. Another hyposnlphite of anrons oxide and soda, containing 
3NaO,S»0»+AuO,S»0»+5Aq. is mentioned bvHimly. (Ann. Pharm. 
59, 95.) T J J \ 

C. Hyposulphite of Auric Oxide and Soda. — Formed by dropping 
a solution of chloride of gold free from excess of acid into aqueous hypo- 
sulphite of soda, the latter being somewhat in excess. If an excess of 
gold-solution be added, sulphide of gold is precipitated. The mixture 
assumes a reddish tint at first, but soon becomes colonrless. It contains 
no sulphuric acid, but appears to contain tetrathionate of auric oxide and 
soda, as well as hyposulphite. (Fordos & G61is, JT. J. Fharm. 4, 338.) 

IT D. Sulphite op Aurous Oxide and Soda? — Colonrless in so- 
lution, but when precipitated by alcohol, it is yellow, like fulminating 
gold b^ reflected light, and red like gold-purple by transmitted light. 
With nitrate of silver it gives a precipitate having the colour of chromate 
of lead, and with lead-salts, a red, perfectly insoluble compound. In 
composition it corresponds to the hyposulphite B, b. (Himly.) T 

£. loDO-AURATE OP SoDiUM. — The solution of teriodide of gold in 
aqueous iodide of sodium, obtained by digestion, yields highly deliquescent, 
strongly lustrous, black, four-sided prisms. (Johnston.) 

F. Brobio-auratb op Sodium.— Has the aspect and colour of the 
corresponding potassium-salt ; appears not to effloresce ; dissolves slowly 
in water, forming a reddish yellow-brown solution. (Bonsdorff.) 

G. Chloro-auratb op Sodium. — ^Formed by evaporating to dryness 
the solution of 4 parts of gold in aqua-regia, dissolving the residue in 8 

Sarts of water, adding 1 part of common salt, evaporating the liquid 
own to 4 parts, and leaving it to crystallize by cooling. If a large 
quantity of common salt be added, the excess crystallizes out separately; 
if the quantity be smaller, free chloride of gold remains in the mother- 
liquid. (Figuier, J. Pharm. 6, 84; 8, 157; also Repert, 14, 169; Sckvj. 
35, 342; iv. Tr. 6, 2, 301; and 8, 218.) — Long, orange-yellow, four-sided 
prisms (Figuier); large rhombic prisms and tables (Berzelius & Johnston). 
Aurora-red, four-sided prisms, acuminated with four faces and again trun- 
cated ; or six-sided prisms. (Bley, N, Br. Arch. 22, 70.) — The crystals 
are permanent in the air. (Figuier.) They give off their water with diffi- 
culty ; after two hours' careful heating, they lose only 1*12 per cent, of 
water; and to drive off all the water, strong and continued heating is 
required, in which case chlorine is likewise ffiven off. (Berzelius & John- 
ston.) At a red-heat, the salt gradually evolves chlorine, but a long-con- 
tinued heat is required to decompose the chloride of gold completely. 
(Figuier.) 



NaCl 

An 

3C1 


Anhydr<mi. 

do.O .... 

1990 
106-2 


16*11 
54-70 
2919 


I«}ftCl,AttCl> 


363*8 


100*00 
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Beneliiis & 
Cryitattizid, Johnston. Thomson. Fignier. 

NaCl 58-6 .... 14-66 .... 14-47 .... 14-85 .... 141 

An 1990 .... 49.78 .... 49-50 .... 49-51) ^o,^ 

3C1 106-2 .... 26-56 .... 2650 .... 17-82J • ^^ ^ 



4HO 36-0 .... 9-00 .... 9'53 .... 17*82 .... 16*6 

NaCl,AuCP+4Aq. 399*8 .... 100*00 .... 100*00 .... 10000 .... 1000 

By treating the salt with aqua-regia^ according to the first process 
descnbed on page 225/with reference to chloro-anrate of ammonium, a 
red salt is obtained of precisely corresponding character, excepting that 
the saline mass which remains on evaporation is not purple, but blood- 
red. (Johnston.) 

H. AuBATE OP Soda with Chloride of Sodium. — Similar to the 
corresponding potassium-compound. Auric oxide likewise dissolves in a 
boiling solution of common salt in the same manner as in solution of 
chloride of potassium. (Pelletier.) 



Gold and Lithium. 

Chloro-aurate of Lithium. — A solution of chloride of gold evapo- 
rated with chloride of lithium, yields orange-yellow, four-sided needles. 
If the chloride of lithium contains chloride of potassium, chloro-aurate of 
potassium separates out first. The crystals of the lithium-salt are highly 
deliquescent, become opaque at 100^ £rom loss of water; and when heated 
over a spirit-lamp, are completely decomposed into chlorine gaa and a 
mixture of gold and chloride of lithium. (Johnston.) 



Gold and Barium. 

A. AuRATE OF Baryta. — When a normal solution of chloride of 
gold is mixed with baryta-water, a compound is precipitated, containing 
a large proportion of auric oxide united with baryta, and a small quantity 
of hydrochloric acid, which latter substances cannot be extracted by 
water, but only by strong nitric acid, which must be afterwards diluted 
to separate the auric oxide. (Pelletier.) 

% B. Hyposulphite op Aurous Oxide and Baryta ? — Analogous 
to the soda-salt B, a. (p. 251.; Slightly soluble in water, but insoluble 
in alcohol. When treated with sulphuric acid, it yields an acid salt con- 
taining AuO, uncrystallizable, strongly acid, and slightly decomposiblo 
at ordinary temperatures. (Fordos Sc Gdis.) % 

C. loDO-AURATE OF Barium. — Teriodido of gold dissolves in iodide 
of barium, forming a red-brown solution. 

D. Bromo-aurate of Barium. — Red-brown prisms, permanent in 
the air. (Bonsdorfi*.) 

E. Chloro-aurate of Barium. — Yellow, rhombic prisms, shortened 
into tables. Fig, 61, «' : ^=105"^. Permanent in diy air, deliqaescent 
in moist air. (Bonfidorff.) 
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£. AuRATE OF Baryta with Chloride of Barium) — ^When a sola- 
tion of chloride of gold ia precipitated bj excess of baryta, there remains 
a colourless liquid^ which, when evaporated in the air, deposits a violet 
mixture of auric oxide and carbonate of baryta. (JPelletter.) — Gold- 
solution previously mixed with a sufficient quantity of chloride of bj^rium, 
gives no precipitate with baryta^water. (Oberkampf.) Aurio oxide 
dissolves in a boiling solution of chloride of barium, in the same manner 
as in chloride of pot;as8iuQi. (pelletier.^ 

When sulphate of baryta is preci|ntfkted by sulphuric %cii from ^ 
gold' solution mixed with chloride of bariuni, all the }fcuric oi^lde goes down 
with it^ (Berzelius, 4^h, Ckiff^, Phtf». 14, 87 6?) 

Gold and Strontium. 

A. IodotAVrate of Strontium. — Aqueous Iodide of strontium 
dissolves teriodide of gold, forming a red-browp liquid. (Johnston.) 

B. Chloro-aurate of Strontium. — Yellow rhombic prisms perma- 
nent in the air. (Bonsdorff.) 

G. AURATE QF StRONTIA YTITH ChLORIDE OF STRONTIUM. — A SolutlOU 

of chloride of gold mixed with a sufficient quantity of chloride of stron- 
tium is no longer precipi table bv stroutia- waiter. (Oberkampf.) 

Gold ani) Calcium. 

A. Chloro-auratb of Calcium. — Long rhombic prisms united in 
radiating masses, permanent in dry air, deliquescent in ordinary air. 
(Bonsdorff.) 

Anhydrout. Cryttallized, Bonsdorff. 

Caa 55-4 .... 15-30 CaCl .... 55-4 .... 13-36 .... 13-70 

AuCl' 305*a .... 8i'64 AuClV... 30»-8 .... 73-61 .... 71-53 

fiHO .... &4-P .... 13^03 .... I4T7 

CsCl^AaCl* 360-6 .... 100*00 -¥ 6Aq.... 414-6 .... 10000 .... 10000 

B. AuRATB OF Limb with Ohloridb of OALoiuM.-^Analogous to the 
strontium-compound. 

Gold ahp Mapnbsium. 

A. AunATB OF Magnesia. — Magnesia heated with the normal solu- 
tion of chloride of gold, throws down aur^te of m^^wm^ If the mag- 
nesia is not in excess, the precipitate contains hydrated auric oxide, 
magnesia, and chloride of gold. If the noagnefiia is in excess, a portion 
of the superabundant quantity likewise mixes with the precipitate. 
Nitric acid dissolves out the magnesia, leaving a residue of hydrated or 
anhydrous auric oxide, accordingly as the acid is dilute or concentrated. 
(Pelletier.) 

B. Bromo-auratb of Magnesium. — Dark brown rhombic prisms, 
slightly translucent, and exhibitiq|^ a reddish tint by transmitted light : 
they are permanent in dry, but deliquesce in moist air. (Bonsdorff.) 
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C. Ghlobo-au^atb of MAGifEsiuiti, — Short rhombic prisms of » 
leTOon-yellow colour. (Fig. ^\\ v{ : t*=108*'. When geptly hefited. they 
give off their water oi crystallizatipn, ^nd fuse into a dq>rk brown liquid 
which gives off chlorine, and finally dries up. Periiiftpent in ^ dqr winter 
air, but delicj^uescent in $umme;r p.ir, (Bonsaorff.) 

Ankifdroui, OryMtalHg^d. Bonsdorff. 

MgCl 47-4 ,... ia-44 Mga .... 47'4 .... 10-89 .... 11-0 

AuCl» 305-2 .,., 86-56 ApCl' .... 305-| .... 66-26 ,... 64-5 

12H0 ..., 168Q .... 23-45 .... 24*5 

MgCI,AuCl* 353-6 .... lOQOO +12Aq.. 460*6 .... 100*00 .... 1000 

D. AuKATp OF Maqvesia WIT0 C^LOftiDii OF Maoxesjum ?-^Wbea 
a hot solution of chloride of ffold has been preoipitated by excess of magr 
nesia, there remains a ooloDrTess liqqid, which contains a sm^ll qn^ntity 
of auric oxide, au4 ti^ms yellow wbe^ W^ with by4FOohloric ^iX 
(P^Uetier.) 

OoLD ANP SiLipiir^, 

Glass-flux coloured by Golp. — Jtyhy-gla^.i-YxnAy'^XYi^ei me- 
tallic gold, chloride of gold, fulminatiug gold, the precipitate thrown 
down fron^ a solution of the chloride by potash or soluble glass, the purple 
of Cassius, 4^c., fused at a continued gentle heat, with a glass containipg 
oxide of lead, impart to it, according to circumstauces, a yellow or a 
purple-red colour. 

As the theory of ruby-gl^-ss is at present luTolyed in great obscurity, 
some supposing it to contain the yet undetermiued red oxide of gold, 
while others, with less probability, suppose it to contain very finely 
divided metallic gold, it will be sufficient to oollect together the more 
important observations relating to its preparation and propertie^ : 

A glaas-flux is prepared from 5 parts of quartz-powder, 8 of red-lead, 
1 of carbonate of potash, and 1 of nitre; it is then poured out of the 
pots into water and beaten. One pound of this flux is mixed with 3 loth 
(6 oz.) of crystallized bora^, 45 graiqs of stannic oxide (this is essentially 
necessary), 45 grains of antimonic oxide (which is superfluous), and a 
solution 01 -gV of a ducat in aqua-regja* This mixture is fuse4 for 12 
hoyrs (or for a shorter time) i^t a yery gentle heat, the glass-pot Ifeft to 
cool in the annealing furnace, and broken to pieces when cold : the pro- 
duct thus obtained is crude ruby-glass having the colour of topaz. This 
substance, when gently heated— contapt of siQoke not being at all 
necessary, but rather prejudicial — gradually assumes a red colour through- 
out its mass ; this reddening takes place even during the shaping of the 
glass in the working aperture. When ruby-glass which has been red- 
dened by heat is fused, it completely loses its purple colour, and becomes 
marked with liver-coloured spots, which are nothing more than reduced 
gold in a fii)e state of division. If the gli|.ss is deficient in stannic oxide, 
which should amount to at least 30 grains for -^^ of q, ducat, the red colour 
produced is fainter, and liver-coloured spots are formed. (Fuss, /. pr. 
Chem, 7, il7,) 

Purple of Cassius mixed and fused with borax, white glass, or lead- 
glass, remains within it unaltered, till the temperature reaches the melting 
point of gold, at which point globules of gold separate from it, and collect 
at the bottom of the crucible. At a stronger heat, the glass acquires a 
yellow colour; when still more strongly heated, it gmdually becomes 
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brownifib-yellow^ green, and blubh-green; and when exposed for eight 
hours to a yet higher temperature in a strongly drawing air-furnace, it 
becomes orange-coloured, aurora-red, and purple. After slow cooling, 
the mass is colourless or yellow, but becomes purple or violet when 
heated till it softens. — In the glass-works, the purple of Cassius is 
fused with a flux into the form of a turbid, yellow glass, which is 
then added to the mass of glass to be coloured, and the fused product 
poured out into water, whereby a topaz-yellow glass is obtained, 
penetrated with brilliant granules of gold. This fusion and pouring 
out into water is repeated from four to six times, till the glass ac- 
quires a purple-red colour, and no longer exhibits globules of gold. 
The gold which separates at the beginning of the fusion is therefore 
gradually taken up by the glass, and imparts to it a yellow colour when 
m small, and a red colour when in larger quantity. — The stannic oxide is 
quite superfluous; metallic gold, chloride of gold, or fulminating gold, 
yields the same colours with glass [free from tin ¥] and indifferently with 
or without the contact of air and oxidizing agents. Everything depends 
on the strength and duration of the heat The violet purple of Cassius, 
which contains more stannic oxide than the red, does not directly form a 
violet glass. Part of the stannic oxide is reduced to the state of metal, 
which sinks to the bottom, and another portion forms an enamel which 
partly rises in the form of scum, and is partly deposited on the sides of 
the crucible. The stronger the heat, the smaller is the quantity of reduced 
tin, and the greater the quantity of enamel obtained. Glass saturated 
with gold is opaque and yellow, and by itself is incapable of assuming 
any other colour. It requires to be fused at a continued strong heat with 
a larger quantity of crystal-glass ; the mixture thus obtained is yellow, 
paler in colour the larger the quantity of crystal-glass added ; it is some- 
times even colourless. At the softening temperature, the yellow glass 
assumes a carmine-red, the colourless glass a wine-red colour. Glass 
which has been reddened by the softening heat becomes colourless when 
heated to the melting point. When again heated to the softening point, 
it becomes violet; and if these alternations be continued, the glass being 
first softened at a gentle heat and then fused, it finally becomes blue at 
the softening temperature. At length, however, it becomes colourless 
whe^ fused, and no longer acquires a blue colour at the softening heat, 
unless it be ignited very strongly and for a very long time, in order to 
diffuse the gold uniformly through it. (Golfier; Besseyre, Ann. Chim. 
Phys. 54, 48.) 

Any gold-precipitate fused in the glass-furnace with soft crystal-glass, 
yields a transparent and colourless glass, pieces of which, when heated to 
redness in a retort, and therefore out of contact of all reducing agents, 
acquire a purple-red colour. (Proust, N, GM. 1, 504.) 

IT Among the various explanations which have been suggested for 
the red colouring imparted by heat to colourless auriferous glass, the 
most probable, according to H. Rose {Pogg* 72, 55&), is, that the colour- 
less glass contains a silicate of aureus oxide, which requires a high tem- 
perature to produce it, and can bear that temperature without decom- 
position ; but that when it is heated to a lower temperature, part of the 
aureus oxide separates out, and produces the colour; and finally, at a 
stronger heat, the separated aureus oxide is reduced, and the glass thereby 
rendered liver-coloured and opaque. Glass coloured by cuprous oxide 
exhibits precisely similar characters, f 
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Gold and Tungsten. 

A. Alloy op Gold and Tungsten. — Yellow; very refractory. 
(De Luyart.) 

B. Auric Sulphotunostatb. — AuS',3WS*.— Salphotungstate of 
poiassiam forms with solation of chloride of gold a transparent, dark- 
brown mixture^ which, when exposed to the air for a few days, forms a 
translucent precipitate, which blackens on being collected. (Berzelins.) 

Gold and Molybdenum. 

A. Alloy of Gold and Molybdenum.— 2 parts of gold and 1 part 
of molybdennm form a black, brittle globule. (Hiebn.) 

B. Molybdate op Auric Oxide, or Auric Molybdate. — Molybdate 
of potash added to a solution of chloride of gold, forms an orpiment- 
coloured precipitate, which is soluble in hydrochloric or nitric acid, and 
sparingly in water. (Kichter.) 

C. Auric Sulphomolybdatb. — AuS',3MoS*. — The mixture of a 
normal solution of chloride of gold and sulphomolybdate of potassium, 
deposits, in the course of an hour, a dark brown powder, which becomes 
black on drying. (Berzelins, Pogg, 7, 277.) 

D. Auric Persulphomolybdate. — AuS',3MoS*. — The precipitate 
formed by persulphomolybdate of potassium in a normal solution of 
chloride of gold, is of a dark brown colour. In drying, it undergoes 
partial decomposition, becoming yellow, and assuming somewhat of the 
metallic lustre ; if it be then ignited in a retort, it gives off sulphur and 
becomes darker ; and when subsequently heated in the air, bums away, 
evolving sulphurous acid, and forming a golden-yellow mixture of gold 
and molybdic acid, which sublimes at a stronger heat, and leaves the gold 
behind it. (Berzelins.) 

Chromate of potash produces no precipitate in a solation of chloride of gold. 
(Thomson.) 

Gold and Manganese. 

A. Alloy op Gold and Manganese. — By igniting gold with peroxide 
of manganese in a crucible lined with charcoal, a pale yellow, very hard 
alloy is formed, which is less fusible than gold, may be hammered flat to 
a slight extent before it breaks, has a coarse spongy fracture, and contains 
between \ and \ of manganese, which does not oxidate in the air till the 
alloy is fused. (Hatchett.) 

B. Bromo-auratb op Manganese. — Dark brown, rhombic prisms, 
slightly translucent, with a reddish colour, and deliquescing rapidly in 
moist air. (Bonsdorff.) 

C. Chloro-aurate op Manganese. — Yellow rhombic prisms, pro- 
bably isomorphous with the magnesium-salt, permanent in dry winter air, 
but deliquescing in a summer atmosphere. (Bonsdorff.) 

rermangaimte of potash forms no precipitate with chloride of gold. (Fromherz.) 
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Gold and Absenic* 

A. Arsenide of Gold. — Red-hot gold, exposed to the vapoura of 
arsenic, fuses into a grey, brittle alloy, which is coarse-grained, easily 
fasible, and does not give off all its arsenic even when fused for two hours 
in an open crucible* (Hatchett.) 

Artenittte of toda formi a ydloWish white predpitate witb soldtioii tff diloride of 
goldi on the appUcatioo of htat. (ThotnftiDi) 

B. Auric Sulpharsenite. — The precipitate, which is yellow at first, 
but afterwards turns black, yields, when triturated after drying, a dark, 
yellowish brown powder; fuses readily in a retort; gives off a small 
quantity of orpiment at a dull red heat, but nevertheless remains liquid, 
and solidifies, on cooling, into a transparent, dark reddish yellow mass, 
which yields a dark browil powder, and is resolved dt a white heat into 
volatile sulphide of arsenic and a residue of gold. (Berzelius.) The 
powder, when triturated for some time under water, assumes the lustre 
and colour of gold, although tiothitig is taken up by the Water. (Ber- 
zelius.) 



C. Auric Sulpharseniate. — a. AuS^AsS*. — Formed by precipi- 
tating a solution of gold with terbasio sulpharseniate of sodium. Dark 
brown precipitate, soluble in pure water. Green Vitriol decolorizes the 
solution, and throws down a yellowish brown substance. — 6. 2 AuS',dAsS'. 
By precipitation with 2NaS, AsS*. — ^Forms a red-brown solution in water. 
(Berzelius.) 

Gold and AtiTiM0Nr« 

Antimonide of Gold. — Gold is easily fused with antimony; it like- 
wise readily combines at a red heat with vapour of antimody. — ^An alloy 
of 9 parts of gold and 1 part of antimony is white, very brittle, and 
exhibits a fracture like that of porcelaiti. uold loses its malleability by 
combination even with yvW ^^ antimony. (Hatchett.) The antimony 
oxidizes and volatilizes, when the alloy is kept for some time in the fused 
state in contact with the air. 

Gold and Tellurium. 

A. Telluride of Gold. — 1. Precipitated on mixing a solution of 
clilnriJe of gold with hYdrotellnric acid or telluride of potassium. — 
2. Remains behind when B is heated. (Berzelius.) 

Monotellumte of potash gires no precipitate with chloro-anrate of 
potassium. (Berzelius.) 

B. Auric Sulpiiotellurite. — AuS',TeS'. — A mixture of gold-solu- 
tion and sulphotellurite of potassium is deep brown, opaque, and, after a 
fi}w duys, deposits the greater part of the compound in black voluminous 
flakes. The compound, when distilled, gives off dark-coloured sulphur, 
and leaves grey, brittle, easily fusible telluride of gold, (Berzelius.) 

Gold and Bismuth. 

Alloy of Gold ahd BisMtxH. — 11 parts of gold form with 1 part of 
bismuth, a greenish yellow, very brittle compound, having a fine-grained 
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fractnrei and a debsltj of 16*098| c6iifleqiieiiilj exhibiting oot)dendation» 
Gold IB retidered brittle by an admiztarc of xVtt ^^ bismuth. (Uatohett.) 

IT A natire alloy of gold and bismtith, having a email quantity of 
mercury adheritig tb it, has been found among the wja^hed gold from the 
workd in Rutherfolrd Gotitity, North America. It is ill the form ot small 
grains, having tbe colour of palladiutn. Bb. gt, from 12*4 to 19-9« 
Hardness 2*5 to 8 ; malleable, but ultitnately beeotnefi brittle. Btructur<S 
[fraottiref] indented Fuses into A bead before the blowpipe, ahd erys'^ 
tallices on eboling. When cupelled before the blowpipe, it yields it white 
fume^ it yellotr deposit^ and a buttoti of gold of aboiit half the original 
slse. (Bhepatdj SUl. Am. J. [i]i 4^ 860.) Bhepahl l^gards this lillov M 
a furnace- prodtiotj but GibbdU tilid Clibgrnan (iSouri(tei< it to be tiatiVb* 
jnttsmtich de bismtith vA bf fifeqbent occurrence Ih the southern Bitttes ot 
North America. ^ 



A. ALioif o» 6otb akd tii^a.^^-u* 60 ptd. frold to 1 zine i Britlld.— 

h. ll gold ib 1 ftinc: little greenish yellow^ brittle, of Sp. gr. 10 '937; 
hebce mere is coudensation. (Hatchett.)— <;. 1 pt. gold to 1 zinc: Very 
whlt^ and hard ; (ftipable of polish ; doed bot olidatc readily ib the air. 
(ttellat.)— (I. 1 pt. gold to % zinc: Whiter than zinc; brittle; fine- 
grdittcd. (Oeh]eb.)~f. 1 pt. gold to 7 zinC : Accordibg to Hellot, this 

alloy iTblatilizes completely at a strod^ heat. 

fi. flAOAfO-AbitAtfi bP 2!iKC.— D&rk brown-1^ pifisbis, which deli- 
quesce rapidly eveb ifl n^tLer dry aii". (fionsdorff.) 

C. CtftoM-AbkATiS bP 2t9c.-— the crystals, which are pehntinent in 
the air, have thd same foritt abd (Colour as those of ahlofo-aurate of 
ma^edlum. (6onsdorff.) 

(}0tD ASh CADMttlfj 

CHLORo-AbHATB OP CAblftuflf.-^Deep-yelloW needles, permabent in 
the air. (Bonsdorff.) 

A. AtLor OF Gold akd Tik. — Small quantities of tin impair the 
ductilitv of gold, but do not render it brittle. 11 parts of fi'old and 1 part 
of tin form a very pale yellow, slightly malleable alloy, having a nne- 
gi'ained fracture, and a specific gravity of 17 307, abd therefore exhibiting 
condensation. The separation of the two metals is very difficult, bot is 
best effected by fusion with sulphide of antimony. (Hatchett.) When 
solutions of chloride of gold and protochloride of tin are mixed, both 
being concentrated and the latter in excess, an alloy of gold and tin is 
precipitated in the form of a black-brown powder, which acquires the 
metallic lustre abd a pale yellow colour udder the bumishing-steel, and 
when melted yields a white, brittle globule. (Borzelius.) 

B. Btankatb ot AuAous OxibrL'-^^old-^urple, Purple of Camu»^ 
PurpVLta mintrMi CasnL 

Formation* 1. By mixing a solution of chloride of gold with the 
Boltttioii of a stannous salt* — Pure protochloride of tin fortais with ohloride 
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of gold, when tolerablj cf^ncentrated, a brown predpitate, consisting of 
an alloy of the two metals ; it is only in ease of Fory great dilation that 
the purple is produced. (Berzelins.) — ^A very dilute solution of proto- 
chloride of tin likewise lorms with gold-solution, not the purple, out a 
black-brown opaque mixture, probably containing an alloy of tin and 
gold; but Uiis mixture, when kept in an open ressel, turns red from 
above downwards, and slowly deposits a very fine purple, which, how- 
ever, is not always soluble in ammonia. (Fuchs.) — ^The brown powder is 
formed only with an excess of tin-solution : when the gold solution is in 
excess, pure gold is precipitated. (Oberkampf.) — ^When both liquids are 
as neutral as possible, or when the chloride of tin is in excess, metallic 
gold is precipitated, exhibiting a brown, blue, or green colour ; and on 
heating this precipitate with excess of gold-solution, it is slowly converted 
into purple of Cassius ; if, however, nitric acid be present^ the purple 
may be produced by its oxidizing action. (Buisson.) The colour of the 
purple is bright red when a small quantity of tin-solution is used, and 
violet when the quantity of the latter is larger. (Oberkampf.) It is 
violet when an excess of bichloride of tin is present. (Buisson.) If the 
tin-solution contains more protoxide than bioxide of tin, or if it is not 
sufficiently diluted, a dark-coloured, nearly black precipitate is produced, 
which also dissolves in ammonia while yet moist, but forms a perfectly 
brown solution ; after drying, it is black, gives off water when ignited, 
and leaves a brick-red mixture of ^Id and stannic oxide. (Berzobus.) — 
If the solution of protochloride of tin contains a very large excess of acid, 
metallic gold is precipitated instead of the purple. — Stannous sulphate 
likewise forms the purple with gold-solution (Proust), but only after a 
considerable time (Sarzeau). — Stannous nitrate yields, under all circum- 
stances, even with concentrated solutions, a beautiful purple. (Fischer, 
Schw. 56, 363.) — ^Metallic tin, tin-foil, for example, likewise throws down 
purple of Cassius from an acid solution of chloride of gold. — Bichloride of 
tin gives no precipitate with gold-solution. (Pronst.Y Potash added to 
the mixture forms a brown precipitate, which retains its colour when dry; 
when heated under the liquid, it is converted into a brick-red mixture of 
gold, tin, and stannic oxide, which exhibits a conchoidal fracture when dry. 
(Berzelius.") — The purple of Cassius is not formed by pouring a solution 
of bichloride of tin on protochloride of gold. (Schweigger-Seidel, SiJiw. 
62, 265.) 

2. By pouring a solution of chloride of gold on hydrated sesquioxide 
of tin. If the action be too long continued, the purple decomposes again, 
especially if the gold-solution is not dilute, part of the gold being reduced 
to the metallic state, and the rest dissolving in the form of auric oxide, 
together with the stannic oxide, in the hydrochloric acid. (Fuchs, Kcutn. 
Arck, 23, 368.) 

3. By boiling protoxide of gold with aqueous stannate of potash. 
(Figuier.) 

4. By the action of oxidizing agents on metallic alloys containing 
gold ana tin. When an alloy of 500 pts. silver, 1 gold, and 25 tin is 
dissolved in nitric acid, 32*5 pts. of a pale red gold-purple are formed, in 
consequence of the excess of stannic oxide. Formation of purple likewise 
takes place when auriferous silver is dissolved in gently heated nitric 
acid, and metallic tin is added during the solution: stannic oxide has no 
action. Alloys of gold with tin, or with tin and zinc together, yield the 
purple when dissolved in nitric acid, the colour being particularly fine in 
the case of the alloy of tin and zinc; on dissolving these alloys in hydro- 
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chloric acid, on the contrary, metallic gold separates out. (Mercadieu, 
Ann. Chim. Fhys. 34, 147; also N. Tr, 15, 2, 30.) An alloy of 1500 
pts. silver, 200 gold, and 350*5 tin (fused together under borax to prevent 
all oxidation of the tin) yields, by solution in nitric acid, a Quantity of 

gold-purple, which weighs 701 parts when dried at 100^, ana at a red 
eat gives off 53 parts of water, with a trace of hyponitric acid. Hence 
the composition odculated further on. The gold-purple thus obtained 
from alloys by nitric acid appears homogeneous, but is denser than the 
ordinary vanety, its density being greater, the smaller the quantity of 
silver that was present in the alloy; it is likewise insoluble in ammonia. 
(Oay-Lussac^ Ann, Chim. Fhys. 34, 396.) 100 parts of filings of an 
alloy of 1 part of gold and 99 of copper, intimately mixed with 3 '5 parts 
of tin, jrields no purple with nitric acid, and a very dingy product with 
boiling oil of vitriol. An intimate mixture of tin, gold, and a large 
quantity of silver, or of 2 pts. gold, 7 tin, and 900 sugar or phosphate of 
lime^ yields no purple when treated with nitric acid. Neither is the 
purple produced by heating auriferous copper with a solution of tin in 
boiling oil of vitriol, whereby the copper is dissolved, and the gold 
separated in the metallic state. (Sarzeau.) Some very much corroded 
coins of the Roman empire dug out of the ground in France, yield cupric 
oxide to aqueous ammonia when triturated with that liquid; the undis- 
solved portion consists of two powders of different densities, which may 
be separated by levigation. The lighter powder, which has a dingy red 
colour, is a mixture of silver spangles and purple of Cassius (containing 
metallic gold and tin), which assumes a purple-red colour after the silver 
has been dissolved out by nitric acid; but the colour is often dingy from 
admixture of sulphide of silver. When the filings of the better preserved 
coins are repeatedly moistened with acetic acid and exposed to the air, 
and the resulting cupric acetate dissolved out by water, there likewise 
remains a mixture of silver-spangles and gold-purple, which, when freed 
by nitric acid from silver, and by hydrochloric acid from the iron of the 
me, exhibits a fine colour. (Sarzeau, iT. J, Pkarm. 3, 373.) 

Preparation, — 1. By mixing aqueous sesquicbloride of iron with 
aqueous protochloride of tin till the yellow colour is converted into pale 
green, and precipitating the gold-solution with the mixture thus formed. 
(Fuchs, J. jyr. Chem, 5, 318.) This process yields the finest purple; the 
protochloride of iron contained in the liquid does not affect the product. 
(Fuchs.) One part of the Liquor ferri murialici of the Pharmac, Bor, is 
mixed with 3 parts of water, and a solution of 1 pt. tin-salt in G pts. 
water added, till the mixture acquires a greenish tint, after which 6 pts. 
more of water are added. (If tne water were added at first, the change 
of the brownish into the greenish tint could not be so well observed.) On 
the other hand, gold is dissolved in boiling hydrochloric acid, with 
gradual addition of nitric acid— care being t^iken, however, to avoid as 
much as possible an excess of acid, especially of the nitric acid; the 
solution is diluted so far that 360 parts of the liquid contain 1 part of 
gold: and the tin-solution is then added, with constant stirring, as long as 
a precipitate is produced. By this process, 1 00 parts of gold yield 360 
parts of dried purple, soluble in ammonia, and capable of imparting a 
strong colour to glass. If the gold-solution contains only 1 part of gold 
in 450, instead of 360 parts of the liquid, a good punple is likewise 
obtained at temperatures between 30^ and 35"^; but at ordinary tempera- 
tures, it is not deposited; and on heating the liquid to the boiling point, it 
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falli down in red-brown flakei, wbicli are not eolable in ammonia, and im- 
part bat a sligbt colour to gUes. (Capauny «/. pr. Chem. 22, 152.)-^2. Ten 
parts of pink-salt (V, 94) are heated with 1 *07 tin-foil and 40 water, till 
the tin is dissolved, after which 140 parts of water are added: 

3(NH*Cl,SnCl«) + 8n » 3NH*C1 + 2So»Cl». 
On the other hand, 1*34 pt. gold is dissolved iu aqna-regia, the acid not 
being in excess, and a quantity of water is added, sufficient to bring the 
mixture up to 480 parts. Finally, the former solution is added to the 
latter slightly warmed^ as long as a precipitate is prodnced. The purple, 
which is quickly deposited, weighs 4 '02 parts, after washing and drying 
at 100°; the filtrate has a very pale red colour. (Bolley, Ann. Pharm. 
89, 244.) — 3. a. A neutral solution is prepared of 1 part of tin in hydro- 
chloric acid; 5. a solution of 2 pts. tin in cold nitro-hydrochloric acid 
(1 pt. hydrochloric acid to 8 nitric), the liquid being merely heated, if 
necessary, towards the end of the process, so that the solution may not 
contain any protoxide of tin, and therefore may not prpcipitate the gold- 
solution; c. 7 parts of gold are dissolved in nitro-hydrochloric acid 
(6 hydrochloric to 1 nitric), and the solution, which is tolerably neutral, 
diluted with 3500 parts of water. To this solution c the solution b is 
first added, and then the solution a, drop by drop, till the right colour is 
produced. If the quantity of a be too small, the precipitate is violet; if 
too large, it is brown. It must be washed quickly, so that the liquid may 
not act too long upon it. If the precipitate will not settle down, the mix- 
ture must be slowly poured into a glass of water, so that it mar sink to 
the bottom, and the two liquids may mix but slowly. (Bu!s9on, «/. Pharm, 
16, 629.) The purple thus obtained weighs only 6'2 pts.; it dissolves in 
ammonia while fresh, but imparts a scarcely perceptible colour to glass- 
fiuxes; the filtrate is rod; but deposits no more purple on the further 
addition of protochloride of tin. (Capaun). — Lentin {Seker, J. 8, 30) 
drops fuming nitric acid into aqueous protochloride of tin, till a sample of 
the mixture forms a fine purple with the gold-solotion, and then mixes 
the liquids. — 4. To obtain a blue precipitate, a solution (a) as neutral as 
possible, of 3 grammes of tin in hydrochloric acid, is prepared out of con- 
tact of air, and (&) a solution as neutral as possible of 3 grammes of gold 
in aqna-regia; each of these solutions is diluted with a litre of water; 
10 measures of solution a are heated to between B(f and 60^ with 3 mea- 
sures of nitric acid; 1 measure of b is then added, and immediately after- 
wards water, with agitation. The indigo-blue precipitate (or violet, it 
sufficient water has not been added), must be quickly washed by decanta- 
tion, as, if left for any length of time under the liquid in an open vessel, 
it changes colour first to violet and then to purple. (Golfier Besseyre, 
Ann, Chim. Phys. 54, 40; also /. pr, Chem, 20, 65.) 

PropertUs. — In the moist state, dark purple-red (dark brown, accord- 
ing to Berzelius). Brown after drying. (Capaun, Bolley.^ 

Oberkampf. 
Pronst. Berzelius. Bnisson. Gay-l ussuc. violet, purple. 

Au 24 .... 28-2 .... 28-5 .... 28-53 .... 39'82 .... 79*42 

SuO* 76 .... 64-0 .... 65 9 .... 63-56 .... 60*18 .... 20*58 

HO .... 7-6 .... .... 7-56 

CI .^ 5*2 .... NO* fa*ace. 

100 .... 99*8 .... 99*6 .... 99*65 .... 10000 .... 100*00 

The purple examined by Proust was obtained with gold-solution and 
aqueous protochloride of tin, and well dried; that examined by Berselius 
was obtained with very weak solutions of terchloride of gold and proto* 
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chloride of tip. Buisson's purple was prepared by (3); if the tinnsolution 
contains too much nitric acid, basic nitrate of stannic oxide is precipitated, 
instead of the stannic ozjchloride. Buisson does not appear to have 
looked for water* and his amount of chlorine is doubtful, since, according 
to Berselius, the purple neither gives off hydrochloric acid nor chloride of 
tin when ignited. Oay-Lussac*s purple is the product obtained from the 
alloy of gold and tin by the action of nitric acid, and dried at 100*^. 
Oberkamprs violei purple was obtained by precipitating the gold-soln* 
tion with excess of tin-solution; in the preparation of his purple product, 
the gold-solution was in excess. The analyses are partly incorrect, for 
this reason, that if an excess of sti^nnic salt is present, an excess of stannic 
oxide is precipitated; and if the stannous salt is in excess, the brown alloy 
of gold and tin mixes with the precipitate. 

The following are the principal theories which have been put forward 
regarding the composition of gold-purple: — I. It contains metaUic gold 
with hydrcUed stannic oxide (or, according to Buisson, with stannic oxy- 
chloride). — 1. The two substances are mechanically mixed; the very 
finely divided gold is the colouring principle, and the stannic oxide 
assists by its interposition the development of the colour, in the same 
manner iMi ulnm in the colours called lakes. ^Buisson, Sarzeau.) [In that 
case, an excess of stannic oxide would merely weaken the purple colour, 
but could not change it into violet; moreover, in lakes, the alum is 
chemically combined with the colouring principle.] — 2. The gold is 
chemically combined with the stannic oxide. (Proust.) Oay-Lussac 
likewise supposes a combination by affinity, or at least by intimate 
adhesion. — IX. The purple of Casdvs contains oxidiud gold. This view 
is the more probable of the two. — 1. It contains protoxide of gold. Pur- 
ple of Cassius, freed by potash from excess of stannic oxide, has the com* 
position: AuO,3SnO'-)-4Aq. {see Calculation a). This is exactly the 
composition of the gold-purple obtained by boiling protoxide of gold 
with stannate of potash, or by immersing tin-foil in the solution of chlo- 
ride of ffold; and the gold-purple analyzed by Berzelius contains exactly 
the double quantity of stannic acid = AuO, 6SnO' -f- 7Aq. (Figuier.) 
[6Aq. is nearer; vide Calculation b; but Figuier's view is in opposition to 
the observation made by Berselius, that the purple gives off no oxygen 
when ignited.] gchweigger-Seidel (Schw, 65, 265) regards the purple of 
Cassius as stannate of aureus oxide and stannous oxide = 8nO,3SnO'-h 
AuO,2SnO' + 6Aq. — ^3. The purple of Cassius contains a purple oxide of 
gold = AuO*, intermediate between the protoxide and teroxide. (Ber- 
selius, Fuchs, Desmarest.) It is composed of AuO',2Sn'CP [perhaps also 
with 4 At. water? see Calculation c]. This formula agrees with Ober- 
kampfs analyses of the violet gold-purple. (Berselius.) [But this is not 
the true gold-purple.] Its formula is : 2(SnO, SnO"") -)- AnO*, 2SnO' + 6 Aq. 
^Calculation d). Fuchs (Fogg, 27, 634). The formation of gold-purple 
from a mixture of hydrochlorate of auric oxide and hydrochlorate of 
sesquioxide of tin would accordingly take place as follows : 

AnO»,3HCl + 3(8n*0»,3HCl) = [2(SnO,SnO«) + AuO*,2SnO«] + 12HC1. 

Caiculaiions according to the preceding hypotheses. 
At. Figuier, a. At. Figuier, b. At. Berzelini, e. At Fuchs, d. 
An 1 .... 199 .... 42-51 .... 1 .... 199 .... 27*99 .... 1 .... 199 .... 37*20 .... 1 .... 199 .... 28*31 
8n 3 .... 177 .... 37*82 .... 6 .... 354 .... 49*79 ... 4 .... 236 .... 44*1 1 .... .... 354 .... {^0*35 
O... 7.... 66.... 11*97 13 .... 104 .... 14*62 ....8... 64.... 11*96 12.... 96... 13*66 
HO 4... 36.... 7-70.... 6.... 54.... 7*60 .... 4 .... 36.... 6*73 .... 6 .... 54.... 7*68 

468 ....100*00 711 ....100*00 535....100'00 703.... 100*00 

r2 
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DeeomposiUoru. — Pnrple of Cassias retains its water when beated 
above 100^ but gives it up at a red heat, without at the same time 
emitting any permanent gas, and acquires a brick-red colour. (Berzelius.) 
Aqna-regia dissolves out the gold from the ignited residue, leaving white 
stannic oxide. (Proust, Berselius.) Hydrochloric acid has no action upon 
it. (Berzelius.) BersEelius regards ignited gold-purple as a mixture of gold 
and stannic oxide, inasmuch as, at a red heat, the red oxide of gold gives 
up its oxygen to the sesquioxide of tin, and forms bioxide of tin ; for an 
intimate mixture of oxide of gold with a large qiutntity of sulphate of 
potash likewise forms, when ignited, a red powder, from which water 
extracts the salt, and leaves metallic gold. According to Fuchs, the 
ignited purple is only to be regarded as de-hydrated, for mercury does 
not dissolve gold from it; the affinity of the stannic acid for the red 
oxide of gold prevents the decomposition. Gold-purple fused with nitre 
yields stannate of potash and a white globule of an alloy of gold and tin. 
(Berzelius.) It is but slightly altered by red-hot fusion with bisulphate 
of potash. It likewise remains unaltered when fused with carbonate of 
potash, and does not expel carbonic acid from that salt. (Berzelius.) 
This h^t is in favour of Fuchs's theory, that ignited gold-purple still con- 
ains stannic acid in the combined state.] Gold-purple is blackened by 
protochloride of tin and other deoxidizing liquids. (Desmarest, J. Fharm, 
17, 219.) Aqua-regia extracts from the unignited purple all the gold, 
together with a small quantity of tin, leaving the greater part ox the 
staiinic oxide undissolved. (Proust.) This liquid dissolves the purple 
easily, at first with a violet colour. (Buisson.) Hydrochloric acid acts 
upon it slowly, dissolving up all the tin, after long boiling, in the form of 
bioxide, free from protoxide, and leaving all the gold in the metallic 
state. (Proust, Fuchs.) [This action favours the views of Fuchs and 
Berzelius, and is against that of Figuier]. Boiling nitric acid brightens 
the colour of recentlv prepared gold-purple, and dissolves out some of the 
stannic oxide, together with a small quantity of auric oxide. (Proust) 
Boiling dilute sulphuric acid likewise heightens the colour, and extracts a 
small quantity of stannic oxide. (Proust.) The pnrple while moist is not 
decomposed by long boiling with water, merely falling more quickly to 
the bottom. (Kobiquet.) Boiling potash has likewise no action on the 
moist purple. (Berzelius.) It dissolves out the excess of stannic oxide. 
(Figuier.) Mercury does not extract gold from recently prepared gold- 
purple (Proust) ; not even with the aid of heat or sunshine; neither does 
it dissolve gold out of the ignited purple. (Fuchs.) At temperatures 
between 100' and 150^ it dissolves out all the gold from the dried and 
pulverized purple, and leaves stannic oxide. (Buisson.) At this tempera- 
ture, the mercury may exert a reducing action on the red oxide of gold. 
(Berzelius.) Gold-purple fused with 4 parts of lead-oxide and 1 part of 
borax, yiehis a violet glass on the addition of a large quantity of boracic 
acid, and a red glass on the addition of a large quantity of hydrate of 
potash. 

Gold-purple, while yet moist, dissolves in aqueous ammonia, forming 
a deep purple-red liquid, from which the purple separates both on 
evaporation and on the addition of acids, but not on dilution with water, 
unless the quantity dissolved is excessive. (Proust.) After drying, the 
purple is no longer soluble. (Berzelius.) The solubility of the moist 
purple is also destroyed by allowing it to freeze. (Fuchs.) The purple 
obtained W treating the hydrated sesquioxide of tin with solution of 
chloride of gold (Fuchs), and that produced on dissolving an alloy of 
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gold^ silver, and tin in nitric acid (Gay-Lussac), are not soluble in 
ammonia, even while moist, the insolubility probablj arising from their 
greater density. — The solution, when not completely saturated, is quite 
clear; but a perfectly saturated solution, though it appears clear by 
transmitted light, nevertheless exhibits some degree of turbidity when 
viewed by reflected light. The solution, when leJft in the dark for some 
weeks, becomes decolorized from above downwards, while gelatinous gold- 
purple, mixed with metallic sold, falls to the bottom ; on agitation, a red 
liquid is again obtained — ^which, however, quickly deposits the purple 
again — and after a while, metallic gold is precipitated, the quantity con- 
tinually increasing. When the ammoniacal solution is kept in a stop- 
pered bottle at temperatures between 60^ and 80°, the purple is more 
quickly deposited, and is not re-dissolved on agitation. On evaporating 
the solution at a gentle heat, the purple separates in the form of a jelly, 
no longer soluble in ammonia, but otherwise unaltered. (Berzelius, 
Lehrhuch,) The ammoniacal solution of gold-purple turns violet when 
exposed to light, and gradually deposits the whole of the gold in the 
metallic state, the transparent and colourless liquid containing ammonia 
free from stannous oxide. (Fuchs.) 

Gold and Lead. 

A. Allot of Gold and Lead. — 11 parts of gold and 1 part of lead 
form a pale yellow alloy, as brittle as glass, having a fine-grained frac- 
ture, and a density of 18*08, less therefore than the mean. The ductility 
of gold is destroyed by admixture of ttW ^^ ^^^^ (Hatchett.) The lead 
oxidates when the compound is fused in the air. 

B. Telluride op Lead and Gold % — Foliated Tellurium. — Crystal- 
line system, the square prismatic. Fiff, 23, 27, 28, 30, 32, 33, and other 
forms. Specific gravity, 6'84 (Berthier) ; 7'22 (Petz). Soft and sectile, 
with a strong lustre and dark lead-grey colour; yields a powder of the 
same colour. Fuses veiy readily before the blowpipe, fuming, imparting 
a blue colour to the flame, and depositing a yellow film on the charcoal; 
after continued blowing, it yields a globule of sold. Dissolves in nitric 
acid, leaving a residue of sulphur and chloride of lead.— -The want of 
accordance in the analyses, probably arising from admixture of other 
tellurium ores and sulphide of lead, renders it impossible to deduce any 
definite formula for the mineral. 

Klaproth. Brandes. Berthier. Petz. 

Pb 540 .... 55-49 .... 631 

Cu 1'3 .... 1-14 .... 1*0 

Ag 0*5 .... trace 

Att 90 .... 8-44 .... 67 .... 6-18 to 8-51 

Te 32-2 .... 31-86 .... 130 

Sb .... .... 4*5 

S 3*0 .... 3*07 .... 11-7 

10000 .... 10000 .... 1000 

Gold and Iron. 



A. Alloy op Gold and Iron.— a. 11 parts of gold to 1 part of iron; 
Yellowish-grey, very extensible, hard; sp. gr. 16'885, — less than the 
mean. — b. 1 pt. gold to 1 pt. iron; Grey. — c. 1 pt. gold to 4 iron; 
Silver-white. (Lewis.) 
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B. Carbide ov Gold amd Iron. — Gold does not improve thd quftlitj 
of steel; the presenoo of more tlum 4 per eent of gold mftkee it brittle. 
(Bryant.) 

0. loDO-AVBATB ov iRON.-^Aqtteous iodide of iron dissolres a huge 
Quantity of teriodide of gold, and yields a otystallintble eotnponnd. 
(Johnston.) 

Gold akd Cobalt. 

A. AllOy op Gold And Cobalt. — 18 parts of gold form, with 1 part 
of cobalt, a dark yellow, very brittle compound, having an earthy, light 
yellow fracture. An alloy containing ^ of cobalt is still brittle ; -^ of 
cobalt gives a malleable compound. (Hatchett.) 

B. Chloride of Gold and Cobalt. — By spontaneous evaporation 
of an aqueous mixture of teriodide of Kold and protochloride of cobalt, 
long rhombic prisms are obtained, having a deep yellow colour, and per- 
manent in the air. (Bonsdorff.) 

Gold and Nickel. 

A. Alloy of Gold and Nickel. — The two metals unite with 
facility, forming a yellowish-white, hard, very malleable alloy, suscep- 
tible of a high polish, and having a magnetic power as great as that of 
nickel. (Lampadius, Schto* 10, 176.) 

B. Chloride op Gold and Nickel. — Short greenish yellow prisms, 
isomorphous with those of the corresponding magnesium-salt. (Bonsdorff.) 

Gold and Coppbr. 

A. Alloy of Gold and Copper. — Bothe KaradTung. — In alloys of 
gold, the mark is divided into 24 carats, and the camt into 12 grains. 
Accordingly, perfectly pure gold is said to be twenty-four canxU fine, and 
an alloy containing 18 carats of gold and 6 carats of copper or silver (or 
both together) is said to be eighteen carats fine, &c. The addition of cop- 
per renders gold redder, harder, and more fusible. Pure copper produces 
but little diminution in the malleability of gold ; but copper containing 
lead or antimony makes it brittle. An alloy containing 22 parts of gold 
and 1 part of copper has a density of 17*157; according to Muschenbroek, 
the maximum of hardness is exhibited by an alloy of 7 pts. gold and 
1 copper. The copper cannot be completely separated from the alloy by 
fusion in contact with the ait, nor even by cupellation with a large quantity 
of lead; it is only when a triple weight of silver and a twenty-four-fold 
weight of lead are simultaneously added to the alloy of gold and copper, 
that the whole of the copper sinks into the cupel, in the form of a 
compound of cupric oxide and lead-oxide. According to Macculloch, 
the copper may be superficially dissolved out of the alloy by heated 
aqueous ammonia; and by the same means, the alloy may be deaned when 
it has become tarnished by oxidation of the copper. 

B. Alloy of Gold, Copper, and Zinc. — Gold forms with brass a 
brittle, coarse-grained alloy. (Hatchett) 
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Gold aud Meroury. 

Amalgam of Gold. — Formed even at ordinary temperatures; most 
quickly, bowerer, by throwing red-bot gold-plate mto heated mercury. 
A bar of gold dipped into cold mercury, quickly turns white, and is soon 
completely penetrated by the mercury; but even after the lapse of a 
month, it still remains malleable, and is covered with small crystals. When 
the mercury is heated to the boiling point, it soon dissolves, and forms 
a pasty amalgam. (Daniell.) Yellowish white; the amalgam containing 
d pts. mercury ana 1 gold crystallizes in four-sided prisms, which are 
fusible at a high temperature. If the mercury be carefully distilled off, 
the gold remains in an arborescent form. — Serves for gilding hy heat. 
The amalgam obtained by dipping a red-hot gold-plate into hot mercury 
is triturated in a stone- ware mortar with salt and water, till it becomes 
perfectly bright, and then freed from excess of mercury by pressure 
through ohamois-leather. 

% A native amalgam of gold has been found in Columbia, associated 
with a platinum ore, in globules of the site of a pea, and easily crushed 
by pressure. It gave by analysis 57*40 per cent. Hg; 38'39 Au; 5*0 Ag 

= ^\ Hg^>. (Schneider, J. pr. Ckm. 43, 317.) IT 

Gold and Silver. 

A. Allov of Gold and Silver. — Found native in the forms of 
Auriferous Silver and Electrum, — The alloy is also formed artificially 
{Weiue Karatiruna.) — Gold, by combination with silver, becomes harder, 
more sonorous, and more fusible; and as the proportion of silver increases, 
the colour quickly passes through pale greenish yellow into white: the 
alloy exhibits a slignt degree of expansion. The malleability of gold is 
less diminished by silver than by any other metal. The maximum of 
hardness is found in the alloy containins^ 2 pts. of gold to 1 of silver. 
(Muschenbroek.) An alloy of 1 pt. gold and from 3 to 4 pts. silver, 
spits when suddenly cooled after fusion (p. 1 37). (G. Rose, Poff^. 23, 181.) 
— [For the separation of the two metals, see pp. 201 — 204.] - 

When gold-powder and silver-powder are welded together by Wollas- 
ton's process for platinum, a damasked metaJ is obtained; but at the 
points of contact of the gold and silver, an alloy is formed; the metals are 
therefore capable of uniting at temperatures far below their melting 
points. (Toumet, Ann, Chim. Fkys, 75, 435.) 

The native aJloy of Gold and Silver exhibits the orystalline forms of 
the two metals, and a very variable proportion of them; and accordingly 
presents great diversity of specific gravity and colour. The assumption 
of definite stoYchiometrical proportions, to which Boussingault was led by 
his analyses of Columbian ores (Ann, Chim. Phys, 34, 408; 45, 440), has 
been shown by the more elaborate analyses of Gustav Rose to be inadmis- 
sible. Here follow the analyses, beginning with those of nearly pure 

native gold. [Those marked with a star are added by the translator.] 

i.* c. d. e, 

.... 98-3 .... 98 .... 95-33 .... 95-30 

>•«• X / •••. ^ ••>• 4 04 ...a O*o0 





a. 


Aa.... 


98-96 


Ag.... 


0-16 


Cu.... 


0-35 


Fe .... 


005 



f *•.« 



99-52 .... 100*0 .... 100 .... 100-00 .... 100-00 .... 100-00 .... 10000 



■ «•• 


94-41 .... 94-09 
5-23 .... 5-55 


• «•• 


0-36 .. 


0-36 
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a. From the gold-sand of Sohabrowski, near Katbarinenburg; sp. gr. 
19*099; after fusion 1910. (Rose.) — 6. Locality unknown. (Level, N, 
Ann, Chim. Phys, 27, 310.) — c. From Bucaramanga. (Boussingault.) — 
d. From the Ural, in rhombic dodecahedrons, of sp. gr. 18*791, after 
fusion. (Awdejew, Pogg, 53, 153.) — e. From the Ural; dodecahedrons; 
sp. gr. 18*771, before fusion; 18*892, after fusion. (Awdejew.)—/. From 
the gold-sand of Boruschka, near Nischne-Tagil; sp.gr. 18*44. (Rose.) — 
g. From the Ural; dodecahedrons. (Awdejew.) 

A.* t. *. /. m. ». o.* 

An... 94*00 .... 93*78 .... 93*75 .... 93*66 .... 93*54 .... 93*34 .... 930 
Ag.... 5*85 .... 5-94 .... 6*01 .... 5*72 .... 5*62 .... 6*28 .... 6*7 

F^ ..'.'." '1 004 f • ^*^* •• ^"^^ ••• ®'^^ •"• { 0*32 

Pt 0'15 

10000 .... 99-84 .... 10000 .... 99*90 .... 99*96 .... 100*00 .... 997 

h. From Seneffal. (Level.) — t. From Beresow. (Rose.) — hy l, and m. 
From the Ural; dodecahedrons. (Awdejew.) — n. From Katharinenburg. 
(Rose.) — 0. From California; sp. gr. 16*23. (Rivet, Ann, Min, [4], 16, 
127.) 

p.* q. r. *.* /. «. ».* 

Km.... 93 .... 92-80 .... 92*71 .... 927 .... 92-60 .... 92-47 .... 92*32 
Ag... 7 .... 7-02 .... 6-51 .... 6-9 .... 7-08 .... 7*27 .... 6-17 

Cu... .... 0-06) rt.9Q — ^'^ • ^'^^ • ^'^^ •■• 

Fe.... .... O-OSf • ^^" .... .... 006 .... 008 .... 0-78 

100 .... 99-96 .... 100-00 .... 1000 .... 99*76 .... 100*00 .... 99*27 

p. From California; sp. gr. 16*33; this sample contained 1*66 per 
cent, of sand and oxide of iron, mechanically mixed with it. (Teschema- 
cher, CJiem. Soc, Qu. J. 2, 193.) — q. From Katharinenburg. (Rose.)— 
r. From the Ural; dodecahedrons; sp. gr. 18*11; increased by fusion to 
18*399. (Awdejew.) — «. From CaJifomia. (Level.) — U From the gold- 
sand of Pawlowsk, near Beresow. (Rose.) — u. From the gold-sand of 
Nikolajewsk, near Minsk. (Rose.) — v. From the river-sand of the county 
of Wicklow, in Ireland; sp. gr. 16*34 (Mallet, FhU, Mag. J. 37, 393.) 

a, b, e, d.* e. f. g.* 

Au... 9201 .... 91*9 .... 91-88 .... 914 ... 91-36 .... 91*21 .... 91*0 

Ag... 7*52 .... 8-1 .... 8-03 .... 8*5 .... 8*35 .... 8-03 .... 8*7 

Cu... 0-30 .... .... 0-09) Q.29 Q.yg q.j 

Fc... 0*17 .... .... trace) 



10000 .... 1000 .... 100-00 .... 99-9 .... 10000 .... 100*00 .... 100*0 

a. From Bucharia. (Rose.) — h. This is probably the composition of 
the electrum from Quiebralmo; also of that from Giron. (Boussingault.^ — 
c. From Beresow. (Rose.) — d. From California; sp. gr. 16*65. (Rivot.) — 
e. From the gold -sand of Boruschka; sp. gr. 17*955, increasing by fusion 
to 17*965. (Rose.)—/. From the Ural; dodecahedrons; sp. gr. 17'74; 
after fusion, 18*35. (Awdejew.) — g. From the North of Brazil. (LevoL) 

A.* t.* *. /.* «.* n. o.» 

Au 90-96 .... 90-9 .... 90-76 .... 90-12 .... 89-61 .... 89-35 .... 89*1 

Ag 904 .... 8-7 .... 9-02 .... 901 .... 1005 .... 10*65 .... 105 

Cu .... ) ^.«rt .... 0*87 .... trace 

Fe .... 0-21 '• "^^ .... .... trace .... 0*2 

10000 .... 99-8 .... 10000 .... 10000 .... 9966 .... 100-00 .... 99*8 

A. From California; after deduction of 3*7 percent, of sand. (Oswald, 
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^ogg. 78> 96.)— i From Califoniia; sp. gr. 51*7. (Rirot.)— *X;. From 

Bonuchka; sp. gr. 17*588; after fusion, 17*745. (Rose.)— Z. From Cali- 

fomia. (Henry, PAtZ. Mag, •/. 34, 205.)---m. From California. (Hofmann, 

Ann, Pharm. 70, 255.) — n. From the gold-sand of Nikolajewsk; sp. gr. 

17*484; after fusion, 17*725. (Rose.)— h9. From California; sp. gr. 17*55. 

(Rivot) 

p, q. r. t. t, «• V. 

An.... 88-65 .... 88*58 .... 88*24 .... 88*15 .... 87*40 .... 87*94 .... 87*31 

Ag.... 10*64 .... 11*42 .... 11*76 .... 11*85 .... 12*07 .... 1206 .... 1212 

Vfii.... V uy .... .... •«.. •••• u uy .... .... u uo 

JrC... V vv .... .... .... .... UoOC .... .... u ^4 

99*73 .... 100*00 .... 10000 ....10000 .... 99*56 ...100*00 .... 99*75 

p. From the Newinsk mine. — q. From Llano. (Boussingault.) — 
r. From Malpeso^sp. gr. 14706 [11. (Boussingault.) — «. From Baja, 

' \. From 1 



near Pamplona. (Boussingault.) — t. From the gold-sand of Andrejewski, 
near Miask; sp. gr. 17*402; after fusion, 17*542. (Rose.) — u. From Rio 
Sucio ; sp. ffr. 14*690 [)]. (Boussingault.) — v. From Oazuschka> near 
Nisohne Tagd. (Rose.) 





«.♦ 




•*.• 




c. 




d. 


€. 


/• 


9* 


An .... 


86*8 


•••• 


86*57 


• ••• 


86*10 


■ •«• 


84-89 


•••• S4 ^ «••• 


84*5 


.... o«S*oO 


Ag .... 


11*3 


• ••• 


12*33 


• ••• 


13*19 


• • •• 


14*68 


•••• 10 •••• 


15*3 


.... 16*15 


Cu .... 


0*9 


••■■ 


0*29 


} 


trace 


■ »■ ■ 


004 


•••« •••• 




••.. tnce 


Fe .... 




>• • 


0*24 


«■>• 


0*13 


•••■ ■••• 




.... trace 




99*0 


•••• 


99*43 


• ••■ 


99*29 


• •#■ 


99*74 


.... 100*0 .... 


99-8 


.... 100*00 



a. Gold-laminn, from Senegal. (lievol.) — 5. From California; sp. gr. 
15*63. (Henry.)— «. From the gold-sand of Petropawlowsk, near Bogos- 
lowsk; sp. gr. 16*896; after fusion, 16*964. (Rose.) — d. From the St. 
Barbara mine at Fiises, in Transylvania. (Rose.) — e. From Ojas Ancas. 
(Boussingault.)—/. Gold-dust from Senegal. (Levol.)— ^. From the gold- 
sand of Boruschka; sp. gr. 17*061. (Rose.) 





A. 




t. 




*. 




/. 




m. 




n. 




0. 


^^U •!•■• 


... 82*4 


• •■• 


82*1 


• • ■ ■ 


79*00 


.... 


76-41 


• «•• 


74*4 


• ••• 


74 


• ■■• 


73*68 


Ag 


... 17 6 


• •■• 


17*9 


• • •• 


20*34 


.... 


23*12 


• •■• 


25*6 


■ ••• 


26 


• ••• 


26-32 


Cq 

Pe 


• •• 


• ••• 

• ••• 




•••• 
• ••• 


0-66 


> 


0*03 
trace 


• ••• 

• ••• 




• ■•■ 









100-0 .... 100-0 .... 10000 .... 99-56 .... 1000 .... 100 ... 10000 

A. From Trinidad, near Sta. Rosa de Osos. (Boussingault.) — %. From 
Vega de Sapia. (Boussingault.) — h. From the Ural; tetrahedrons; sp. gr. 
after hammering, 16*03. (Awdejew.) — I. From Titiribi, in Columbia. 
(Rose.) — m. From the Sebastian mine at Harmoto. Crystals of a brass- 
yellow colour. (Boussingault.) — n. From Titiribi. (Boussingault.)^ 
0. From Ouamo. (Boussingault.) 

p, q. r. i, t. «. V, 10. x. 

An .... 73-45 .... 73*4 .... 70-86 .... 64-93 .... 64*52 .... 64 .... 6098 .... 60-49 .... 28 
Ag .... 26*48 .... 26-6 .... 28*30 .... 35*07 .... 35*48 .... 86 .... 3838 .... 38*74 .... 72 

lylll.... .... .... A»ai •••• •••• •••• .... "■" I i\,f*t .••• 

Pel O'^^ir— "'' 

99-93 ....lob-0 ....IpOOO ....100*00 ....100*00 ....100 .... 99*69 ....100-00 ....100 

p. From Marmato; cubes and octohedrons of specific gravity 12*666. 
(Boussingault.) — q. From Otra Mina, near Titiribi. (Boussingault.) — 
r. From the Ural; octohedrons; sp. gr. after fusion, 15*627. The alloys 
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richer in gold orystallize in dodecahedrona; those which oonlftb lees gold, 
in tetrahedrone and octohedrons. (Awdejew.)-^«. From Sta. Roea de 
Osoa; 8p. ffr. 14149 [I]. (Botunngaalt.) — t From TransylYsnia. 
(BouenngaQlt.) — u. Electrnm from SchmngenLerg, in Siberia. (Kluproth.) 
— V. From Sivilttoirskii in the Altai mountains j sp. gr. after foaion, 
14*556. (Rose.) — w. From Verospatak, in Transylvania. (Rose.) — 
X. Auriferous Silver from Konigsberg. (Fordjce.) 

B. TsLLvntDB OP Gold and Silver. — a. Aurlferotu Tdluride of 
Silver. — ^Found in indistinct crystals, which appear to belong to the 
oblique prismatic system; they have a semi-conchoidal fracture^ and vary 
in density from 8*72 to 8*83. Sometimes slightly malleable, sometimes 
not at all. Have a stronger lustre and somewhat darker colour than 
pure telluride of silver. (Petx, 1*0^^. 57, 470.) 

6Ag 540 .... 

Au 199 .^. 

6Te 384 .... 





Pets. 




fh>m NiiffyM. 


4809 46-76 


17-72 


18-26 


3419 


3408 



5AgTe,AuTe 1123 .... 10000 10000 

b. Orapkk Tellurium. — Acute rhombohedrons {Fig, 151); also obtuse 
rhombohedrons, with an axis of only half the length of the former, and 
truncated. (Fig, 142.) (Breithaupt, Schw, 52, 170.) Accordinc^ to 
others, the mineral belongs either to the right prismatic or the oblique 
prismatic system of crystallization, and crystallizes in needles. Sp. gr. 
8-28. (Pets.) Soft and sectile. Colour^ light steel-grey. When it id 
heated in an open tube, a grey sublimate of tellurium collects in the part 
of the tube immediately adjoming, and in the farther part, a white subli- 
mate of tellnrous acid, which fuses into transparent drops. Fuses upon 
ch&rooal, emitting a slightly acid odour, not resembling that of horse- 
radish; covers the charcoal with a white deposit; and is reduced to a dark 
grey metallic globule, which is converted by long blowing into a pale 
yellow alloy of gold and silver, exhibiting incandescence at the moment 
of solidification. (Berzelius.) Dissolves in aqua-regia, with separation of 
chloride of silver, and forms a solution which gives a white precipitate on 
dilution with water. 











Psts. 


KUphith. Berzelius. 


Graphic Tellurium, 


, (torn Offenbanya. 




a. b. 






Ag 


104 .... 


1.3 85 




11-47 .... 11-31 


.... 10 


.... 11-53 


Au 


199 .... 


26-50 




26-97 .... 26-47 


...1 30 


.... 2400 


7Te 


448 .... 


59-63 




59-97 .... 58-81 


60 


.... 51-50 


Pb 








0*25 .... 2-75 


• ••■ 


1-50 


Cu 








0-76 .... 

0-58 .... 0-66 


' 




8b 


.... 11*47 


Fe; As; S 








ft ••• 


1 





AgTeSAuTe»? 751 .... 10000 .... 100-00 ....10000 .... 100 .... lOO'OO 

The mineral a was made up of fine needles; h of thick needles. (Pets, 
Pogg. 57, 472.) Part of the silver appears to be replaceable by copper 
and lead. 

c. White Tellurium, — ^Crystalline system the right prismatic 1 Crys- 
tallizes in needles. Sp. gr. 7'99 to 8*33. Soft, brittle. Colour, silver- 
white, inclining to yellow. Before the blowpipe, it behares like Foliated 
Tellurium, excepting that it does not ^ive off sulphurous acid. (Beraelins.) 
Dissolves in nitric acid, leaving a residue of gold. 
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White Tellurium. Pete. Klaproth. 

Ntgyag. a, b, c. d, e. 

Ag 104 .... 15-14 .... 14-68 .... 10*69 .... 7-47 .... 1040 .... 1278 .... 8-50 

An 199 .... 28-97 .... 24-98 .... 88-98 .... 27-10 .... 25-31 .... 2962 .... 2675 

6Te 384 .... 55-89 .... 55*^9 .... 48-40 .... 51*52 .... 4454 .... 4996 .... 44*75 

Pb .... 2-54.... 3-51.... 8-16 .... 11-21 .... 13-82 .... 19-50 

Sb .... 2-50.... 8-42.... 5-75.... 8-54.... 3-82.... 

O .•...»•«..■..... .... .... mti» .... •>.. .... .... V 9V 

I • 

AgTeS, AuTc» 687 ....lOO'OO ....10000 ....10000 ....10000 ....10000 ...lOOOO ....10000 

a. Long white prisms, of sp. gr. 8-27.-6. White, thick prisms, sp. gr. 
7*99. — c. Short, jelloirish prismfii, with leas distinct ole«ragej ap. gr. 6-33. 
— d. and e. Light yellow, crude maaaeft) exhibiting no cleavage. The 
silver is partly replaced by lead, and the telluriam by antimony [11. 
White Tellurium and Graphic Tellurium are probably the same mineral, 
their common fortoulA being AgTe,2AuTe'. (teti, Fogg. 57, 473.) — 
According to the atomic weight of goldL adopted in this Handbook, the 
preceding formula should be: AgTe,AuTe'= AgTe^,AuTe*j but for this, 
the proportion of tellurium given by the analyses of White Tellurium is 
too small; hence the formula AgT^, AuTe' is to be preferred. 

C. Alloy op Gold, SarBR, and Copt»ER. — The combinAtion of gold 
with copper and silrer together, is attended with a greater amount of 
expansion than the combination with copper alone. 22 pts. of gold with 
1 silver and 1 copper form an alloy whose specific gravity is 17*344. The 
alloy ia hard, tkixa inclines to yellow, red, or white, accordingly as the 
gold, copper, or silver predominates. 

D. Amalgam of Gold and Silver. — ^A solution of 1 loth (i oz.) 
of gold in 100 pounds of mercury is liquid, and may be completely 
squeezed through leather. But if 8 loth of silver be likewise dissolved 
in the liquid, and the product pressed through leather, 56' 5 loth of amal- 
gam remain in the leather, containing 1 loth of gold and 7*5 loth of 
silver. The whole of the gold, together with the greater part of the 
silver, is therefore separated in the form of a solid amalgam. (Wohrie, 
ZeiUchr, Phys. MaA. 9, 414.) 



Other Compounds of Gold. 
With Platinum, Palladiumi Rhodium^ Iridium^ and Osmium. 
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rdaUng to PlaUnuniy FaUadium^ Rhodium^ Iridium^ and 

Omnium together. 

Fourcroj & Vanqueliii. Ann. Chim. 48, 177; also A. GM^ 2, 269. — 
Ann. Chim. 50, 5; also A. GehJ,^ 2, 262. — Ann. du. Mus. d'hist. not. 

7, 401; also GUb. 24, 209; also N. Gehl, 2, 672. 

Vanquelin. — Decomposition of Platinum-ore. Ann. Chim. SB, 167; also 
Schw. 12, 265; also A. Tr. 24, 1, 27Z.—Ann. Chim. 89, 150; also 
Schw. 24, 21. 

Berzelias.-^Decomposition of Platinum-ore, and examination of the indi- 
vidual metals composing it. Pogg. 13, 485 and 527; 15, 208. 

Osann. — Russian Platinum-ore and new metals contained therein. Pogg» 

8, 505; 11, 311; 13, 283; 14, 329; 15, ISB.-^Kastn. Ar€h. 10, 100; 
16, 129. 

Clans. — Ruthenium, a new metal contained in Platinum-ore. Pogg. 64, 
192; 65, 200; abstr. Jahraker. 25, 205; Ann. Pkarm. 5Q, 257. — 
Contributions to the Chemistry of the Platinum-metals. Ann. Pharm. 
63, 337. 

Memoirs relating exdusively to Platinum. 

Th. Scheffer. — Ahhandl. d.Schwed. Ah. d. Wisaensch. Hamb. & Leipi. 

1755. B. 1 4, s. 275. 
Marggraf. — Chymiscke Schrifien. Berl. 1761, 1, 1. 
Bergman. — Optuc. 2, 166. 

Fourcroy & VauqueUu. — Ann. Chim. 48, 177; 49, 188. 
Graf von Sickingen. Versuche fiber die Platina. Mannheim, 1782. 
Proust.— Jnn. Chim. 38, 146 and 225; also Scher. J. 7, 25e.~^Ann.Chm. 

49, 177; also iT. Gehl, 1, 347. 
Berzelius. — ^Oxygen and Chlorine-compounds of Platinum. Schw. 7, 55; 

34, 81. — Fktinate of Potash. Jahresbericht, 9, 110. 
Edmund Davy. — Phosphide and Sulphide of Platinum. Phil. Mag.; also 

Schw. 10, 382. — Platinum-salts. Phil. Mag. 20, 350. — ^Fulminating 

Platinum. Ann. Phil. 9, 229; abo Schw. 19, 91.— Platinum-black, 

Protoxide of Platinum, and Sulphate of Platinum. Phil. Trane. 1820; 

Schw. 31, 340. 
Vauquelin. — Sulphide of Platinum. Ann. Chim. Phvs. 5, 260; also Schw. 

20, 394; also i\r. Tr. 2, 2, 325.— Chloride of Platinum and Bioxide 

of Platinum. Ann. Chim. Phgs. 5, 264; also Schw. 20, 398. — Triple 

salts of Platinum and Sulphate of Platinum. Ann. Chim. Phys. 5, 

392; also Schw. 20, 451. 
W. Dobereiner.— Platinum-black. Schw. 54,414; 63, 476.— /. jor. CA«». 

1, 114; 369.— Jnn. Pharm. 2, 1; 14, 10; 17, ^7.— Pogg. 28, 181; 

36, 308 and 548.— Spongy Platinum. J. pr. Chem. 17, 158; 28, 165. 

— Chloride of Platinum with Alkalis. Schw. 66, 289. — Pogg, 28, 180. 
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— Bioxide of Platinum, with Salphurous AciJ. J, pj\ Ckem, 15, 

315. 
Fischer. — Chloride of Platinum. Fogg. 9, 256; Schw, 53, 108. — Platinum 

sal-ammoniac. Kadn. Arch. 14, 150. 
Bonsdorff.— Salts of Chloride of Platinum. Fogg, 17, 250; 19, 337.— 

Salts of Bromide of Platinum. Fogg. 19, 343. 
Gros. — Ammonio-salts of Protoxide of Platinum. Ann. Fharm, 27, 241 ; 

also Ann. Chim. Fhys. 69, 204. 
Reiset.— Ammonio-salts of Protoxide of Platinum. Compt. rend. 10, 870; 

also Ann. Fharm. 36, 111; also J. pr. Chem. 20, 50. — Compt. rend, 

11, 711; 18, 1100; also N. Ann. Chim. Fhys. 11, 417. 
PejTone. — Ammonio-salts of Protoxide of Platinum. Ann* Fharm. 51, 1; 

55, 205; 61, 178. 
Raewskj. — Ammonio-salts of Protoxide of Platinum. N. Ann. Chim. Fhy^. 

22, 278; abstr. Compt. rend. 23, 353; 24, 1151; also Ann. Fharm. 

64, 309; 68, 316.— Gerhardt*s Observations thereon. N. J. Fharm. 

14, 315. 
Laareut & Gerhardt. — ^Action of Ammonia on Chloroplatinate of Ammo-* 

nium. Ann. Fharm. 73, 223; J. pr. Chmn. 46, 511; Compt. rend. 

trar. Chim. 1849, 113. 
Gerhardt — Researches on the Ammouiacal compounds of Platinum. 

Compt. rend. trar. Chim. 1849, 273; abstr. Compt. rend. 31, 241. — 

Ann. Fharm. 76, 307. 



History. Crude Fiatina (Spanish diminutive of Flata, silver) was 
discovered in the auriferous sand of the river Pinto: it was first brought 
to Europe in 1741, nnder the name of Fiatina del Finto, and was chiefly 
examined by Watson, Scheffer, Lewis, Margmf, Bergman, Sickingen, 
Mussin-Pouschkin, Fourcroy & Vauquelin, WoUaston, Descotils, Tennant, 
Berzelius, Edmund Davy, and Ddbereiner. 

Sources. 1. Platinum occurs pure and native, mixed only with palla- 
dium, in Brazil. (Wollaston, Schw. 1, 364.) — 2. In combination with 
palladium, rhodium, iridium, osmium, ruthenium, iron, copper, and lead, 
and sometimes with silver, — mixed also with grains of osmium-iridlum, 
gold, titaniferous iron, chrome-iron-ore, hyacinth, spinelle, and quartz, 
and with gold-amalgam, which remains behind after tne extraction of the 
gold by mercury, — in Crude Flatinum-ore, or Crude Fiatina, or in 
FUxtimferous sand. The latter is found chiefly in rivers and alluvial 
deposits ; seldom in the rock. In the Pinto; in the gold- washings of 
Barbacoas, in the province of Antioquia; in the province of Choco, in New 
Granada; and in the provinces of Matto Grosso and Minas GeraeSi in 
Brazil. In veins of manganese in the weathered syenite near Sta. Rosa 
de Osos, in the Columbian province of Antioquia (Boussingault, Ann. 
Chim. Fhys. 32, 204) ; in the valley of the Jaky, In St. Domingo (Vau- 
quelin, Sciiw. 1, 362); on the western declivity of the Ural, partly in 
alluvial deposits, partly injected into greenstone and serpentine (eomp, 
G. Rose, Fogg. 34, 380);— on the Ratoo mountain, in Borneo. The gold- 
sand in the north of Ava is likewise interspersed with iron-black, magnetic 
grains, containing about 20 per cent, of platinum and 60 per cent, of 
iridium. (Prinsep, Fogg. 34, 380.) The gold-sand of the Rhine contains 
?Vinr ®^ platinum. (Fr. Ddbereiner, N. Br. Arch. 25, 57.) The palla- 
dium obtained from the gold of the Wilhelm works on the Harz contains 
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a small qnantiiy of platinnm. (Beraelius, Pogp- 34, 380.) D'Angj ds 
Villain {Pogg. 31, 16) found platinum in the galena of Consolens and 
AUoue, in the Dept. de la Gharente; Berthier and Descotils did not find 
it in this salena, but they discoyered it in the manganese of Alloae^ 
Ep^nede, PUnyeille^ and Melle, of the Depts. Charente and Deux S^yres. 
Vauquelin's statement {Ann, Chim, 60, 317) respecting the occurrence of 
platinum in a silyer-ore from Guadalcanal in Spain, appears; from the 
more recent obseryatious of fierzelius (Lehrh. 1826, 2, 168) to be doubtful. 
IT Platinum has also been found in the gold-washings of Mr. Erwin's 
works, in Rutherford county, N. America. (Shepard, Sill. Ann. J. [2], 
2,253.) According to Molndr (Haidinger^s BerickU, 3, 412) platinum 
occurs associated* with nickeliferous native iron, in the auriferous sand 
of Ohldpian, in Hungary. Kapetzky & Kapera (Haid. Ber. 3, 439) deny 
the existence of the platinum, and state that the iron contains no 
nickel. Moln^r, however, on repeating his experiments {Haid. Ber. 3, 
475), extracted 34 grains of small crystals of magnetic iron, which had 
particles of platinum adhering to them, and from which he prepared the 
chloroplatinate of ammonium; he likewise repeats his statement regardffig 
the nickel. From the recent investigations of Pettenkofer {Pogg. 74, 316) 
it would appear that platinum is much more widely distributed than has 
hitherto been supposed; all silver, excepting that which has been sub- 
jected to the particular process of purification described by Pettenkofer, 
appears indeed to contain platinum {comp. pp. 202, 203). IT 



Compoiiiion of crude Platinum Ore, 
Berzelius. 



Svaoberg. 



PUtinam 78*94 

Palladium 0-28 

Rhodium 0*86 

Iridinm 4*97 

Osmium 

Iron 1104 

Copper 0-70 

Manganeie 

Osmium •iridium I '96 
Grains of sand.... 
Linie 



• >.. f u'9Q ... 

.... 0-30 M. 

.... M5 ... 

.... £uO ... 

. . . • « ■ . 

.... 1« a^O ••• 

.... 6-20 ... 

• ••• ••ti 

I 2-30 I 



h. 
8(5-50 
X-IO 
115 



8-32 
0*45 

1-40 



e. 

84-30 
1-06 
3-46 
1-46 
1-03 
5-31 
0-74 



0-60 
012 



e. 



d. 

86-16 .... 84-34 
0-35 .... 1-66 
2-16 .... 
109 .... 
0-97 .... 
8 03 .... 
0-40 .... 
010 .... 
1-91 .... 



313 .... 
2-58 .... 
019 .... 
7-52 .... 
trace .... 
0-31 .... 
1-56 .... 



/ 

55-44 
0-49 
6-86 
27-79 
trace 
4-14 
8-30 



9875 .... 97-86 .... 9892 .... 9808 



101*17 ....101-29 



a. From Nischne Tagilsk, in the Ural, distingnished by a vory dark 
prroy colour : m are tbe non-magnetic grains, fi. the magnetic grains, 
some of them possessing very strong polarity .—5. From Goroblogadat, in 
the Ural, perfectly non-magnetic.^— c. From Barbacoas, consisting of very 
Inr^e grains. The osmium-iridium in these three ores is in the form of 
grains and spangles. The spangles are partly fused into the true grains 
of the platinum ore, and are left behind when it is dissolved in boiling 
nqua-re^^ia; part of the osmium and iridium is, however, chemically com- 
bined with the platinum, and this portion is attacked when the platinum 
is dissolved. The loss partly arises from volatilization of osmium. (Ber- 
xelius.)---^^. From Choco, freed from iron-ore by the magnet. — e. From 
the Pinto. After separation of the iron-ore, there remained a mixture of 
grains of various kinds; a. Rounded grains, having considerable lustre, 
and a colour inclining to lead-grey; sp. gr^ 17-88: the analysis of these 
is given under e. (/3. Angular grams, of a light grey colour, and little 
lustre; sp. gr. 17*08; y. Rough grains, somewhat yellowish, but with 
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black point*; ro. gr. 14*24; d. Black, shining grains, of sp. gr. T'99. — 
f. The so-called osmium-iridium, from Soath America; sp. gr. 16'94. 
(Svanberg, Pogg, 36, 46.) 

[Analjiet of Siberian platinum-ores by Osann. (^Pogg, 8, 50.5 1 13, 283 ; 14, 829 ; 
K<t9tn, Arch, 16, 129.)] 

According to Vanquelin, the American platinnm-ore also contains 
lead, a statement which Gmelin has confirmed. Wbhler likewise 
obseryed silver in the American platinum-ore, and grains of auriferous 
silver in that from Siberia. Schneider found a native amalgam of gold in 
the platinum-ore from Oolumbia (p. 247). 

Analym af Phimumrore^ and Preparation of PUUinum, Pattadiumy 

JRkodium, Otmivm^ and Iridium. 

A. According to Yawquelin, Wollaston^ and others. 

1. The platinum-ore freed bv the magnet from the greater part of the 
iron*ore^ is treated with cold, dilute aqua^regia, which extracts gold, mer- 
cury, and a certain quantity of iron. When ^ American platinum ore is 
digested on the water-bath for several days with strong hydrochloric acid, 
renewed from time to time*, as long as the liquid acquires a brown colour, 
a solution is formed containing a very large quantitv of iron, a consi- 
derable quantity of manganese, a small quantity of lead, copper, mercury, 
and platinum, — ^aud on levigating the ore with water, a white powder is 
obtained, consisting of titanic acid containing chromium. The ore thus 
treated, leaves, on subsequent digestion with aqna-reffia, only 2 '6 per 
cent, of insoluble residue, consisting of shining scales and a small quantity 
of black powder, whereas, if the previous treatment were omitted, 4*2 per 
cent, of residue would be left (Gm.). 

2. The platina is then dried, and, according to Vauquelin, mi]:ed in a 
retort with four times its weight of aqua-regia, containing \ hydrochloric 
acid of 22° Bm. to -j^ fuming nitnc acid of 44^ Bm. The liquid is ffently 
wanned after a while, then more strongly to drive off the excess of acid, 
the heat being continued till the solution is so far concentrated as to 
solidify on cooling. (It is better, however, to follow Berzelius's plan of 
covering the platiniferous sand only with hydrochloric acid, and adding 
the nitric acid from time to time; otherwise a large quantity of chlorine 
will be lost.) The residue is treated with water to dissolve out the soluble 
portion. (When this residue is treated with water, an evolution of chlo- 
rine often takes place, because the bichloride of palladium produced by 
the action of the acid is thereby partially decomposed: Btrulius,) The 
portion which remains undissolved is repeatedly treated in the same 
manner with corresponding quantities of aqua-regia, till the liquid no 
longer acquires a brown colour, whereupon a black powder {OJ) amount- 
ing to -^y of the whole, remains undissolved. The acid liquid (Dist.) 
which passes over in these distillations, contains, according to Laugier 
{Ann, Chim. 89, 101) a small quantity of osmic acid. 

3. The hydrochloric acid soliftion containing platinum, palladium, 
rhodium, and a small quantity of iridium, also iron, copper, mercury, 
and lead (it must be as free lus possible from excess of acid) is either 
treated according to Wollaston's more recent method, by neutralising any 
excess of acid that may be present, and adding c^nide of mercury, 
whereby the palladium is precipitated in yellowish-white flakee of eyanide 
of palladium (often not appearing till after some time), which when 
wadiedand ignited yield PMadium; 
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4. Or, according to Wollasion's older method, and according to Van- 
qnelin's method, the hydrochloric acid solution, without previous precipi- 
tation of the palladium, but merely diluted with water in the proportion 
of 10 parts of water to 1 part of the concentrated solution, is mixed with 
a solution of sal-ammoniac, whereby the greater part of the platinum is 
thrown down in the form of platinum-f»l-ammoniac. Berzelins recom- 
mends the preyious addition of a little nitric acid, to prevent the admix- 
ture of iridium with the precipitate. Cloud (Schw. 43, 316 ; also Gilb, 
72, 253) employs a solution of sal-ammoniac saturated at a boiling heat, 
and separates the precipitate quickly from the liquid, before the latter 
has time to deposit any salts of rhodium or palladium. 

5. The yellow precipitate well washed with cold water, and then 
ignited, yields PlcUinum, Cloud purifies the product by repeated so- 
lution in aqua-regia^ precipitation by sal-ammoniac, and ignition of the 
precipitate. 

6. From the liquid separated from the yellow precipitate (according 
to Wollaston, a small quantity of gold may be separated therefrom by 
neutralizing with carbbnate of soda and adding green vitriol), the whole 
of the noble metals are separated in the form of a black powder (Bed) 
by immersing in it a plate of iron ^Vauquelin) or of zinc (Wollaston). 

7. Cloud cupels the black powaer thus obtained (Bed) with four times 
its weight of silver, and a quantity of lead sufficient for the separation of 
the base metals; rolls the resulting alloy, consisting of silver, palladium, 
platinum, rhodium, a small quantity of gold [and iridium f] into thin 
plates j treats these plates repeatedly with boiling nitric acid ; throws 
down the silver from the solution by hydrochloric acid, and then, after 
filtering, precipitates the palladium oy caustic potash or cyanide of mer- 
cury ; digests the undissolved portion, consisting of platmum, rhodium, 
gold [and iridium?] in aqua-regia, whereupon the Rhodium [and iridium?] 
is left behind ; and precipitates PlcUinum from the solution by sal-am- 
moniac, and Gold by green vitriol. 

8. Vauquelin and Wollaston* wash the black powder (Red) with cold 
water, and afterwards boil it with water to dissolve out the platinum-sal- 
ammoniac, which has been precipitated together with the black powder 
in consequence of abstraction of acid. They then treat the precipitate 
with cold nitric acid, thereby dissolving out iron, copper, lead, and a 
small quantity of palladium, and afterwards with cold hydrochloric acid, 
which, besides iron and copper, likewise takes up a small quantity of 
palladium, platinum, and rhodium, these metals, according to WoIlaston*s 
opinion, having been partly precipitated, not in the metallic state, but 
as oxides. The powder, after another washing with water, is next heated, 
whereupon, according to Vauquelin, chloride of copper, calomel, metallic 
mercury, and a black substance resembling osmium, are separated. 

9. According to Wollaston*s older process for preparing palladium, 
the powder (Red) purified in the manner just described, is treated with a 
mixture of hydrochloric acid and nitre, which leaves undissolved the 
chloride of platinum and potassium produced by its own action, and 
yields a solution chiefly consisting of palladium and rhodium. This 
solution, when evaporated, deposits crystals of chloride of palladium and 
potassium, which may be distinguishea by their two colours, and mecha- 
nically separated from the other crystals, after which the oxide of palla- 
dium is mechanically separated by potash, then washed, and converted by 
ignition into metallic PdUadium, 

10. If the palladium bas been separated by (7), the remaining crystal- 
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lized and uncrjfitallized mass may be ignited with water^ and dissolved 
in aqua-regia. When the palladium has been separated by (3), the 
powder (Bed) is likewise dissolved in aqna-regia. To separate the 
rhodium from such a solution, Wollaston then adds common salt, and 
obtains by evaporation chlororhodiate of sodium, a small quantity of 
chloroplatmate and chloropalladite of sodium^ together with protochloride 
of copper and sesquichloride of iron. The last four salts are removed 
by triturating and agitating the mass with alcohol of 84 per cent, 
while the chlororhodiate of sodium remains behind. From the solution 
of this salt in water, the Jihodium is precipitated, by the immersion of 
n bar of zinc, in black metallic flakes, which turn white on ignition ; or 
the salt is strongly ignited, and the chloride of sodium extracted by 
water. 

11. Vauquelin, on the other hand, to obtain the palladium and 
rhodium, dissolves the powder (Red) purified by (8), in the mixture of 
hydrochloric and nitric acid mentioned in (2), whereupon a small quan- 
tity of iridium is loft behind in the form of a black powder^ provided the 
treatment with this acid is not too often repeated. 

12. The hydrochloric acid solution (11) of platinum, palladium, 
rhodium, and a certain quantity of iridium, also containing copper and 
iron, is next freed from excess of acid by evaporation to a syrupy con- 
sistence, diluted with 1 parts of water, and the greater part of the re- 
maining platinum precipitated by sal-ammoniac in the form of a yellow 
double salt, which, when washed and ignited as above (5), yields I^la- 
tinum. 

13. The liquid separated from the chloroplatinate of ammonium, 
together with the wash -water, is evaporated nearly to dryness, the mass 
again dissolved in cold water, which leaves behind an orange-yellow or 
aurora-red compound of chloroplatinate of ammonium with a small 
quantity of chloriridiate of ammonium ; and this, by ignition and subse- 
quent treatment with aqua-regia, may be separated into a solution of 
platinum and an insoluble residue of Iridium. 

14. Vauquelin then dilutes the cold aqueous solution of (13) with a 
proper quantity of water ; perhaps mixes it with a small additional 
quantity of sal-ammoniac ; and adds ammonia in small portions and with 
constant agitation, so long as fine rose-coloured scales of ammonio-chlo- 
ride of paUadium continue to h\\ down. These are washed, first with 
cold and then with hot water — and likewise with water slightly acidu- 
lated with hydrochloric acid, if any ferric oxide or oxide of rhodium has 
been thrown down by the addition of too much ammonia-^and then con- 
verted into Palladium by ignition* 

15. Vauquelin next evaporates the liquid separated from the pal- 
ladium-salt, sufficiently to make it solidify in a crystalline mass on cooling. 
Chloropalladite of ammonium then crystallizes in yellowish-ereen four- 
sided prisms, and chlororhodiate of ammonium in ruby-coloured, six-sided 
prisms. The remaining mother-liquid, mainly consisting of solution of 
protochloride of copper and sesqnichloride of iron, is poured off; the 
crystals pulverized in a porcelain mortar; set aside in a yessel with 
alcohol of 36^ Bm. ; and the liquid frequently agitated. After 24 hours, 
the alcohol is poured off and replaced by a fresh portion, the process 
being repeated as long as the liquid acquires a yellowish-green tint. 

16. As the chlororhodiate of ammonium which remains after washing 
with alcohol may still contain a little chloroplatinate of ammonium, 
Vauquelin dissolves it either in pare water or in water slightly acidu* 
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laied with hydrochloric acid, which leaves the platinum-Bali behind. The 
flolution eyaporated to dryness and ifirnited, yields Rhodium, 

17. The noble metals dissolved by the hydrochloric and nitric acid, 
which were nsed to purify the black powder {Red), having been precipi- 
tated by iron from tnese acids, the precipitate may be resolved into pla- 
tinum, palladium, and iridium, by a process similar to that described for 
the treatment of the powder {Red), (11 to 18). (Vauquelin.) 

18. The black powder {0 J) (2), which, according to Vauquelin, 
mainly consists of iridium and osmium, but likewise contains chrome- 
iron ore, titaniferous iron, quartz-sand, spinelle, and hyacinth, may be 
separated by elutriation into a fine and comparatively pure powder, hav- 
ing somewhat of the aspect of black lead, and coarser grains containing a 
larger proportion of chrome-iron ore. (Vauquelin.) The powder {0 J) 
is mixed, according to Vauquelin, with twice its weight of faitre, and 
heated in a porcelain retort to which is adapted a tube dipping into lime- 
water, as long as gas continues to go off. At first yellow flakes of osmiate 
of lime are formed in the lime-water ; but they are afterwards dissolved 
by the nitrous acid which passes over ; needles of osmic acid likewise 
collect in the glass tube at the beginning of the action, but afterwards 
pass over into the lime-water. 

1 9. The mass which remains in the retort yields, by repeated boiling 
with water, a red-brown solution no longer smelling of osmium ; but con- 
taining iridic, osmic, titanic, and ferric oxides, alumina, and a small 
quantity of chromic oxide in combination with potash. (Vauquelin.) 

20. The washed powder is treated with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, which thereupon acquires a dark green colour, chiefly by taking up 
iron and iridium. (Vauquelin.) 

21. The powder which remains after the treatment with hydrochloric 
acid, is again fused, as above described, with 2 parts of nitre, then once 
more treated with water, and subsequently with hydrochloric acid, — and 
this treatment with nitre, water, and hydrochloric acid is repeated till the 
whole of the powder is dissolved, partly in water, partly in hydrochloric 
acid. The solution of the final residue is further accelerated by the use 
of aqua-regia. In these latter processes, the hydrochloric acid acquires 
more of a blue than of a ^reen colour, inasmuch as the quantity ojf iron 
present is not so great as before. (Vauquelin.) 

(Wollaston, instead of igniting the powder {0 J) with nitre in a 
retort, mixes it with 1 to 1|- pt. hydrate of potash, and ignites it for an 
hour in a silver crucible, after wnich he likewise treats it first with 
water, then with hydrochloric acid, then again with hydrate of 
potash, &c.) 

22. Vauquelin neutralizes the alkaline liquids obtained in (1 9) and 
in the subsequent treatment with water, by the addition of nitric acid, 
whereby green flakes are precipitated, consisting of iridic, osmic, titanic, 
and chromic oxides, alumina, and silica. The supernatant liquid contains 
nitrate and ohromate of potash, and osmic acid, which may be separated 
in the aqueous form by distillation. 

23. The green flakes are dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the solution 
mixed with the hydrochloric acid liquid of (20) and with the other 
solutions subsequently obtained in the same manner; nitric acid is then 
added to bring the iridium to its highest state of oxidation, and thereby 
prevent it falling to the bottom when heated, in combination with ferric 
oxide, titanic oxide, and silica ; after which, the osmic acid is distilled ofl* 
by long-continued boiling, and collected in a cooled receiver. (Vauquelin.) 
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24. Vanquelin dilutes the residual liquid in the retort with water, 
and precipitates the titanic oxide and part of the ferric oxide by nearly 
neutralizing it with ammonia; he then filters the solution, evaporates 
a^n, and by the addition of sal-ammoniac, precipitates the chloriridiate 
of ammonium in small, black crystals, which, when ignited and freed by 
washing from adhering chloride of potassium, yield Iridium. 

25. The remaining liquid, after dilution with water, is supersaturated 
with ammonia, which precipitates the ferric oxide, and retains the iridic 
oxide in solution ; and the Iridium therein contained is separated by 
filtering and evaporating the liquid, igniting the residue, and washing 
out the adhering chloride of potassium, 

26. The liquid {Deti.), oi(2) containing hydrochloric, nitric, and osmic 
acid is, according to Laugier {Ann. Chim, 89, 191; also Scftw, 19, 
70), nearly neutralized with milk of lime and distilled to dryness. The 
distillate containing osmic acid is then mixed with the lime-water of (16) 
containing the same compound, and with the distilled liquids of (22) and 
(23) also containing osmic acid. This mixture, if it does not already 
contain sufficient acid, is mixed with a moderate excess of hydrochloric 
acid, and decomposed by zinc. (If too much hydrochloric acid is added, 
the blue cloud is redissolved, and a purple solution formed ; if too little, 
part of the osmium remains in solution, so that the liquid still retains the 
odour of osmic acid, and, the formation of gas-bubbles being but slow, the 
precipitated osmium is deposited upon the zinc : Vauquelin.) The black 
flakes of Otmium which fall to the bottom, are several times washed — 
after the chloride of zinc has been decanted — first with water containing 
sulphuric acid, and then with pure water, after which they are dried at a 
gentle heat, and preserved in stoppered bottles. (Vanquelin.) — A con- 
siderable quantity of osmic acid escapes with the hydrogen gas. (Ber- 
zelius.) 

B. According io Berzelius. 

a. Complete process, adapted for Quantitaiive Analysis. {Pogg* 13, 553.) 

1. The ore, after being freed from grains of foreign matter by 
mechanical separation and by the magnet, is treated with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, which dissolves ^rric oxide and metallic iron. 

2. It is then heated in a tubulated retort, having a cooled receiver 
adapted to it, with concentrated hydrochloric acid, to which strong nitric 
acid is added from time to time, as the action diminishes in intensity. 
An excess of nitric acid must be avoided, because it would decompose the 
chloride of iridium, and cause the separation of oxide of iridium on 
evaporation. The heat is continued till the residue in the retort becomes 
syrupy and solidifies on cooling, the saline mass dissolved in a small 
quantity of hot water, and the solution carefully decanted from the insoluble 
residue. The distillate, which has a yellowish colour, arising from 
chloride of platinum, which has spirted over, is then poured upon the 
residue, and distilled again, without boiling, whereupon a colourless dis- 
tillate of dilute osmic acid is obtained. Should the residue still contain 
any soluble matter, it must be again treated in the same manner with 
aqua-regia. 

3. The distillate is nentralized with ammonia or lime ; saturated with 
hydrosulphnric acid gas in a bottle nearly filled with it; and set aside for 
some days with the bottle closed, till the precipitate settles down; after 

b2 
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which the watery liquid la separated from the sulphide of osmiam by 
decantation and filtering. 

4. The metallic solution, together with the undissolved portion (2), 
often smells of chlorine, arising from decomposition of bichloride of 
palladium ; in that case, it must be boiled till the bichloride is con verted 
into protochloride, and the odour is entirely destroyed ; if a turbidity 
should be produced during the ebullition, from separation of oxide of 
palladium, that substance must be dissolved [in hydrochloric acid)]. 
The solution is then separated by filtration from the undissolved portion. 

5. The filtrate ^4) is mixed with twice its volume of alcohol of sp. gr. 
0*833, and then with a saturated aqueous solution of chloride of potassium, 
as long as a precipitate is formed. 

6. The precipitate, consisting of chloroplatinate and chloriridiate of 
pot-assium, together with a small quantity of chlororhodiate and chloro- 
palladiate of potassium, is washed with alcohol of 60 per cent., containing 
a small quantity of saturated aqueous solution of chloride of potassium, 
till the filtrate no longer gives a precipitate with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

7. The precipitate (6), immediately after drying, is intimately mixed 
with dry carbonate of soda, and very gently heated in a porcelain 
crucible — together with the ashes of the filter, and the excess of carbonate 
of soda — till the mass is blackened to the very centre and begins to fuse. 
The platinum is then left in the metallic state, and the iridium and 
rhodium in the state of oxides, but not soluble in acids. (If the solution 
had been precipitated with sal-ammoniac instead of chloride of potassium, 
the last two metals would likewise have been left in the metallic state, 
and would have dissolved in the aqua-regia together with the platinum.) 
The black mass is freed by water from the greater part of the potash and 
soda-salt, and the alkali which adheres to the oxides of rhodium and 
iridium is dissolved out by dilute hydrochloric acid. In this process, the 
hydrochloric acid always dissolves a certain quantity of platinum and 
iridium, inasmuch as the oxide of iridium supplies the oxygen necessary 
for that purpose. (Hermann, Fogg, 37, 408.) The residue is washed on 
a filter, dried, ignited, and weighed : the filter, however, must be ignited 
alone, in order that it may not exert any reducing action. 

8. The ignited mass is fused with six times its weight of bisulphate of 
potash ; the fused product dissolved in water, and the undissolved portion 
repeatedly treated in the same manner with bisulphate of potash and 
water, as long as it imparts any colour to the liquid. 

9. The resulting solution, which contains the oxide of rhodium, is 
mixed with excess of carbonate of soda, evaporated to dryness, and 
ignited in a platinum crucible. The mass is then dissolved in water, the 
oxide of rhodium washed on a filter, ignited in contact with the filter, 
and reduced in a stream of hydrogen gas. The JUiodium thus obtaineii 
often contains a small quantity of palladium, which may be dissolved out 
by aqua-regia, and precipitated from the solution, after neutralization, 
with cyanide of mercury. 

10. The remaining mixture of platinum and oxide of iridium (8), is 
digested with very dilute aqua-regia, which extracts the greater part of 
the platinum, after which the solution is decanted. 

11 . To purify the oxide of iridium from the remaining portion of 
platinum, it is mixed with strong aqua-regia, containing a little common 
salt (whereby the conversion of bichloride of platinum into protochloride 
on evaporation is prevented), and the liquid evaporated to dryness; the 
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mass is then digested in water, and the oxide of Iridiam washed on the 
filter, first with a weak solution of common salt, and afterwards with a 
weak solution of sal-ammoniac, because, if washed with pure water, it 
would run through the filter. 

12. The solution which passes through the filter contains a small 
quantity of oxide of iridium, together with the platinum ; it is therefore 
mixed with carbonate of soda, and evaporated to dryness; the residue 
ignited; the saline matters dissolved out from it by water, and the 
platinum by aqua-regia, the greater part of the oxide of iridium remaining 
undissolved. The very small portion of oxide of iridium which dissolves, 
together with the platinum, is precipitated, on the addition of ammonia, 
in brown flakes containing a very small quantity of platinum. 

13. The oxide of iridium obtained by (11) and (12) is freed from sal- 
ammoniac by ignition, and reduced by hydrogen. 

14. The alcoholic filtrate (6) containing palladium, rhodium, iron, and 
copper, together with small quantities of platinum, iridium, and manga- 
nese, is put into a bottle, and saturated with hydrosulphuric acid gas; it 
is then closed with aground stopper, set aside for 12 hours in a warm 
place, to promote the precipitation of the metallic sulphides, and filtered. 
The filtrate, which is often coloured red from the presence of sesquioxide 
of rhodium or iridium, is evaporated; the metallic sulphide which then 
falls down is added to the portion previously precipitated; the liquid 
poured ofi* from that portion of sulphide which has settled upon the sides 
of the vessel, in the form of an unctuous fetid mass; the latter washed 
with water, and dissolved in aqueous ammonia, and the solution evapo- 
rated in a platinum crucible. 

15. The remaining, and still moist portion of the metallic sulphides 
(palladium, rhodium, iridium, and copper), is also put into the same 
crucible, and roasted as long as sulphurous acid continues to go ofi*, after 
which the mass is digested in strong hydrochloric acid. 

16. The hydrochloric acid solution of (15), containing palladium and 
copper, leaves, when evaporated with chloride of potassium and nitric 
acid, a dark saline mass, from which alcohol of sp. gr. 0*883 dissolves the 
free chloride of potassium, and likewise chloride of copper and potassium, 
together with a mere trace of palladium (to be precipitated with cyanide 
of mercury), while the greater part of the chloride of palladium and 
potassium remains undissolved. The residue, after being washed on the 
filter with alcohol, is dissolved in water, and the solution treated with 
cyanide of mercury; the resulting precipitate of cyanide of palladium 
yields, when ignited, metallic Palladium, 

17. The metallic sulphides (15), after roasting and exhaustion with 
hydrochloric acid, are fused with bisulphate of potash, exhausted with 
water, again fused with bisulphate of potash, &c., till the water no longer 
becomes coloured by taking up oxide of rhodium. This solution, which 
contains the greater part of the oxide of rhodium, often mixed with a little 
protoxide of palladium, is treated as in (9). 

18. The mass exhausted by bisulphate of potash is resolved, by 
digestion in aqua-regia, into a small quantity of Platinum, which dissolves^ 
and Iridium, which remains behind. 

19. The liquid, from which the metallic sulphides (14) have been 
precipitated, contains iron, together with small quantities of iridium and 
rhodium, and a trace of manganese ; it is treated with nitric acid, to bring 
the iron completely into the state of sesquioxide, and then precipitated by 
ammonia. 
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20. The precipitate contains ferric oxide, together with the oxides of 
iridium and rhodium, and a small quantity of silica (which remains behind 
when the oxides are dissolved in hydrochloric acid). It is reduced by 
hydrogen gas, and freed from iron by hydrochloric acid, which is heated 
towards the end of the operation. Iridium and rhodium then remain in 
the form of a peculiar black powder, which, when gently heated in the 
air, decrepitates with incandescence, but in close vessels gives out water 
without incandescence. 

21. The liquid (1 9), after precipitation by ammonia, is evaporated with 
a quantity of carbonate of soda sufficient to decompose the ammoniacal 
salts ; the residue gently ignited, exhausted with water (if too much heat 
has been applied, the water acquires a yellow colour from dissolved oxides), 
then with hydrochloric acid, which takes up the manganese; and the 
remaining mixture of oxides of rhodium and iridium is added to the 
metallic sulphides (15) which have been roasted and treated with hydro* 
chloric acid; so that the whole may be fused, na described in (17), with 
bisulphate of potash. 

23. The portion of the platinum ore (4) which is insoluble in aqua- 
regia consists of grains and scales of the alloy of osmium and iridium, of 
sp. gr. 15*78; of grains of sand, and other foreign bodies; and likewise, if 
too much nitric acid (2) has been used in dissolving the platinum ore, of 
oxide of iridium, in the form of a black powder, which looks like 
charcoal, and has a great inclination to run through the filter. It is 
broken up in a steel mortar, or on the anvil, with a steel hammer; then 
pulverized as finely as possible in a stone-ware mortar ; the powder freed 
by long boiling with hydrochloric acid from the iron which has been 
introduced into it from the mortar, and mixed, after drying, with au 
equal weight of nitre (if a larger quantity of nitre is used, or if com- 
bustible matters are present, the mass is very apt to froth over). The 
mixture is then heated in a porcelain retort, gently at first, and after- 
wards to a full red heat, as long as gas continues to escape; and the 
vapours of osmic acid are passed into a tubulated receiver, and thence 
through a connecting tube into a bottle containing dilute ammonia. 
(Instead of the nitre, Fischer recommends nitrate of lime, which, he says, 
decomposes the osmium-iridium more easily; so that a capacious glass 
retort may be used in place of the porcelain retort.) 

24. The mass is mixed with water, to dissolve all the saline con- 
stituents; the mixture put into a tubulated retort; the solution, when 
clear, decanted ofi* ; water again poured on the residue in the retort; and 
the liquid again decanted. 

25. The decanted liquids which contain potash in combination with 
nitric, silicic, chromic, and osmic acid, together with a little sesqnioxide 
of iridium, are distilled with hydrochloric acid (but without actual 
boiling, otherwise portions will spirt over), whereupon all the osmic acid 
passes over. [The iridium left in the residue is probably obtained by the 
method described in (27) ?J 

26. The substance which remains undissolved in the retort is distilled 
with hydrochloric acid in the water-bath, till a sample taken out of the 
retort no longer exhibits any traces of osmic acid. The distillate contains 
osmic acid, together with a small quantity of chlorine. 

27. «• The residue in the retort is treated with a small quantity of 
water, which dissolves hydrochlorate of chromic oxide, and is then thrown 
upon a filter; the chloriridiate of potassium which there remains is freed 
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from adhering fajdroohlorate of chromic oxide by washing wi6h alcohol. 
(The aqueous and alcoholic solution, when diluted with water, deposits 
titanic oxide, mixed with silica and zirconia.) The chloriridiate of 
potassium is ignited with carbonate of soda in a porcelain retort, in order 
to collect any osmio acid that may be volatilized. The residue is treated 
with water, and the undissolved oxide of iridium freed from any platinum 
that might be mixed with it by boiling with aqua-regia, and from rhodium 
'by fusion with bisulphate of potash. The oxide of iridium, which 
obstinately retains a small quantity of osmium, is^reduoed at a very gentle 
heat by a stream of hydrogen, afterwards kept at a red heat in the air, as 
long as osmium continues to oxidize and go off in vapour; again reduced by 
hydrogen and once more oxidized in the air ; and the greater part of the 
osmium thereby removed. If, however, too strong a heat be applied, the 
two metals combine intimately and shrink together, whereby the com- 
bustion of the osmium is ren^red more difficult. The reduced iridium 
may also be gently ignited in a stream of oxygen or chlorine gas, and the 
gas passed into ammonia, to prevent any of the osmium from escaping. 

/9. Or, instead of 2(1 and 27 : The portion insoluble in water, instead 
of being treated with hydrochloric acid, is distilled in the water-bath with 
excess of nitric acid, till a portion taken out of the retort no longer gives 
out any odour of osmium. [This process likewise does not separate all 
the osmium, but much more than the former; moreover, the distillate is 
free from chlorine and nitric acid.] The dark purple nitric acid solution 
leaves, on evaporation, a residue of nitre and nitrate of protoxide of 
iridium. The residue, insoluble in nitric acid, is washed and treated with 
nitric acid, which forms a green mass, and, if the heat be continued, dis- 
solves nearly the whole as Sesquickloride of Iridium, forming a green 
solution, and causing an evolution of chlorine. If strong aqua-regia be 
used instead of hydrochloric acid, a solution of Bichloride of Iridium is 
obtained. 

28. During the distillation (25 or 26), part of the osmic acid sublimes 
in the crystalline form, and the rest dissolves in the water which passes 
over. The first fourth of the distillate contains the lar^st quantity of 
osmic acid ; the last three-fourths contain but little of it, and may be 
contaminated with chloride of iridium mechanically carried over. For 
the preparation of metallic osmium from the aqueous solution, the two 
following methods are used : 

a. The solution is mixed with a small quantity of hydrochloric acid, 
and digested with mercury at 40"^ in a closed flask. The liquid gradually 
acquires a brownish colour, ft'om formation of protochloride of osmium, 
but becomes colourless after several days' digestion, the chloride of osmium 
being decomposed, and a mixture formed, consisting of calomel, pulverulent 
osmium-amalgam, and excess of mercury containing a portion of the 
amalgam in solution. This mixture, when washed and dried, then placed 
in a retort or a widened glass tube, and heated in a stream of hydrogen 
gas, leaves osmium in the form of a black powder or a porous mass. If 
the liquid above the mixture is still somewhat coloured, and therefore 
contains osmium, it is mixed with ammonia, evaporated to dryness, and 
the residue ignited in a retort; the osmium reduced by the hydrogen of 
the ammonia remains behind. 

Or, /S. The osmic acid is supersaturated with ammonia; the light 
yellow mixture heated for several hours to a temperature between 40° 
and 60° in a flask not perfectly closed, whereupon it gives off nitric oxide, 
becomes darker, and ultimately black-brown and opaque ; the liquid then 
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left in a baaia to evaporate^ which gives rise to evolution of ammonia and 
precipitation of a compound of ammonia with sesquioxide of osmium ; 
and the precipitate washed upon a filter. Shoold the filtrate be still 
coloured brown or yellow by sesquioxide of osmium, which happens when 
the liquid contains hydrochloric or nitric acid, the oxide must be precipi- 
tated oy evaporation with caustic potash. The compound of ammonia 
and sesquioxide of osmium obtained by both these methods is dissolved in 
warm concentrated hydrochloric acid ; the solution evaporated to dryness 
after the addition of a small quantity of sal-ammoniac ; and the residue 
heated in a retort, as long as hydrochloric acid, nitrogen, and sal- 
ammoniac continue to escape. The osmium is then left in the form of a 
lead-grey mass, having the metallic lustre. 

6. Shorter Process^ adapted to the Preparation of the five Metals. 

{Lehrhuch,) 

1 — 4. As in a, 

5. The filtrate (4) is precipitated by excess of a saturated aqueous 
solution of chloride of potassium, without previous addition of alcohol. 

6. The precipitate is washed with the saturated solution of chloride 
of potassium, till the liquid which runs through is no longer coloured blue 
by ferrocyanide of potassium. 

7. Platinum and Iridium, The precipitate is then dried, intimately 
mixed with twice its weight of carbonate of potash, and gradually heated 
till the mass begins to melt. This mass is treated with water, and after- 
wards with dilute hydrochloric acid, and the mixture of platinum and 
oxide of iridium is collected on a filter, washed with water, and dried.—- 
8 and 9 are thus dispensed with. 

10—12. From the mixture on the filter, the greater part of the 
platinum is extracted in the pure state by dilute aqna-regia slightly 
lieated, and afterwards the rest of the platinum by strong aqua-regia, 
with addition of common salt, as in a, 11. But as the latter solution idso 
contains iridium, it is precipitated with chloride of potassium — the preci- 
pitate treated, as in a, 7, with carbonate of potash, water, hydrochloric 
acid, and water — and the pure platinum extracted from the residue by 
aqua-regia. The pure platinum solutions thus obtained, which should 
exhibit an orange-yellow colour (not a brown, ajs that would indicate the 
presence of iridium), are precipitated by solution of sal-ammoniac, and the 
precipitate of chloroplatinate of ammonium gradually heated to low red- 
ness (if the heat be too rapidly applied, the chloride of platinum partly 
volatilizes with the sal-ammoniac). The residue is pure Platinum. The 
liquid, after precipitation by sal-ammoniac, still contains a certain quan- 
tity of platinum ; on dissolving sal-ammoniac in it, the greater part of 
the platinum is precipitated as chloroplatinate of ammonium ; and the 
whole of that metal is obtained by evaporating the liquid to dryness, and 
igniting the residue. 

13. The oxide of iridium (10 to 12) is reduced by hydrogen to the 
state of metallic Iridium, 

14 — 16. Palladium, The liquid (5) from which the chloroplatinate 
and chloriridiate of potassium have been precipitated by chloride of potas- 
sium, together with the wash- water (G), contains palladium, rhcKlium, 
copper, and iron, still mixed with a small quantity of platinum and 
iridium. It is acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and the noble metals, 
together with the copper, precipitated by a plate of zinc or iron. The 
precipitate is digested with hydrochloric acid, well washed with water. 
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and dissolved in aqua-regia: the solution neutralized as exactly as pos- 
sible with carbonate of soda, and precipitated by cyanide of mercury. 
The precipitate<l cyanide of palladium, which is coloured somewhat greenish 
by copper, is then washed with water, and ignited; the residual palladium, 
containing copper, dissolved in aqua-regia ; a quantity of chloride of 
potassium added, equal to half the weight of the palladium; the solution 
evaporated to dryness, finally with addition of a small quantity of aqua* 
regia; and the residual dark-red chloi^opalladite of potassium pounded 
up, washed with alcohol, which extracts the chlorocuprate of potassium, 
and then ignited in a porcelain crucible, either istrongly by itself, or more 
gently with addition of sal-ammoniac. The residue consists of FcU* 
ladium. 

17 — 20. Rhodium, The liquid, after precipitation by cyanide of 
mercury, together with the wash-water (14 — 16), containing rhodium and 
copper, together with small quantities of platinum and iridium, and like- 
wise mercury, is mixed with hydrochloric acid and evaporated to dryness, 
to driye on hydrocyanic acid. — a. The residue, after being dried and 
finely pulverized, is either digested in alcohol of sp. gr. 0'837, which 
dissolves the chloroplatinate, chlorocuprate, and chloromercurate of sodium 
[also the chloriridiate], and leaves the chlororhodiate in the form of a 
dark-red powder; and this, after sufficient washing with alcohol, is ignited 
either strongly by itself, or gently in a current of hydrogen gas, after 
which the Rhodium, which remains in the form of a white, coherent mass, 
is purified from chloride of sodium by water. — Or, p. The dry residue is 
mixed with 1^ times its weight of carbonate of potash, and ignited ; the 
potash-salts dissolved out by water, and the cupric oxide by hydrochloric 
acid ; the residue mixed with 5 times its weight of bisulpmite of potash ; 
the mass kept in a state of red-hot fusion in a coyered crucible, till it 
shows an inclination to solidify; the fused product boiled with water; 
and the undissolved portion repeatedly treated with bisulphate of potash 
and water, till the potash-salt no longer becomes coloured when fused. 
The rhodium solutions thus obtained, when evaporated and ignited with 
excess of carbonate of potash, leave a residue, which, after washing with 
water, yields oxide of rhodium ; and this, when ignited either strongly 
per se, or gently in contact with hydrogen, leaves metallic Rhodium. 

23 — 26. Iridium and Osmium, As in a, 23 — 26. 

27. Iridium, The residue (25) which remains after distillation with 
hydrochloric acid [and likewise that of 241], is diluted with water suffi- 
ciently to enable the liquid to pass through the filter. The substance 
which remains on the filter is washed with alcohol of 60 per cent., as 
long as the liquid which runs through exhibits a green colour. — a. The 
filtrate, together with the alcohol used in washing (containing titanium, 
chromium, iron, and a little iridium), is evaporated to drive off the 
alcohol, then diluted with water and boiled — whereby titanic acid is pre- 
cipitated — after which it is filtered, and the iridium precipitated from the 
filtrate by zinc.— 6. The mass washed with alcohol gives up the chloriri- 
diate of potassium to boiling water. The filtrate is evaporated to dryness; 
the residue intimately mixed with twice its weight of carbonate of potash^ 
and heated in a silver crucible, till it begins to fuse (in a platinum crucible, 
chloriridiate of platinum might be formed before the potash had begun to 
exert its decomposing action) ; the chloride of potassium and carbonate of 
potash dissolvea out by water; the sesquioxide of iridium — which is still 
contaminated with osmium, rhodium, platinum, and perhaps with palla- 
dium-swashed on the filter with water containing sal-ammoniac (if pure 
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water were used, ^e sesqniozide of iridium would ran through the filter), 
then freed from platinum by digestion in aqua-regia, and from rhodium 
and palladium by repeated fusion with bisulphate of potash and subsequent 
digestion in water : and lastly, the oxide of iridium is washed with boiling 
water, and the iridium reduced from it, either by strong ignition per se, 
or by moderate ignition in an atmosphere of hydrogen. 

With the purer grains of osmium -iridium, which are white and 
strongly lustrous, hare a specific gravity of 18*644, and are much richer 
in osmium, and not contaminated with foreign metals, the best mode of 
proceeding is to ignite the mass with nitre — heat the product over the 
water-bath with excess of nitric acid, whereby the osmic acid is distilled 
over — dilute the residue in the retort with water — filter — and evaporate 
the pale purple filtrate containing nitre and nitrate of iridic oxide, till the 
excess of nitric acid is driven off ; it then acquires a dark green colour, 
and when gently heated, deposits the iridic oxide. — The greater part 
of the iridic oxide remains on the filter. It is thoroughly washed with 
water — digested with strong hydrochloric acid, which at first acquires a 
green colour and gives off chlorine (in consequence of nitric add still 
remaining), but afterwards turns brown when the heat rises to the boiling 
point — after which the residue is well washed, and the filtrate mixed 
with sal-ammoniac, which precipitates chloriridiate of anmionium in the 
form of a black crystalline powder. The supernatant liquid, which still 
contains protochloride of iridium and ammonium, leaves this compound 
behind when evaporated to drjmess. From the two double salts, the 
iridium is obtained by ignition. — The portion insoluble in hydrochloric 
acid consists of undecomposed osmium-iridium, insoluble iridic oxide, and 
silica derived from the porcelain retort. After the latter has been dis- 
solved out by boiling with aqueous carbonate of potash, the residue is 
pulverized, again fused in the retort with nitre, and treated in the manner 
just described. 

28. Osmium, As in a, 28. 

C. According to Fr, Dobereiner and Fr. Weisi, 
(Ann. Fliarm. 14, 17, and 251.) 

1. The platinum ore is heated in a retort with nitric acid, the required 
quantity being put in at once, and strong hydrochloric acid added by 
small portions at a time. As soon as the hydrochloric acid present is all 
decomposed, the liquid begins to jump, which is a sign that more hydro- 
chloric acid is required. 

2. The distillate thus obtained is purified by repeated rectification 
from matter mechanically carried over ; it is then nearly neutralised with 
potash or lime, and heated to the boiling point with formiate of pottish. 
The osmium is thereby precipitated in the form of a blue powder, with 
evolution of carbonic acid. 

d. The solution of the platinum ore (1) is filtered from the undis- 
solved portion, which is then washed; the filtrate and washings, mixed 
in a dark place and in the cold, with milk of lime, till the liquid is nearly 
neutralized; after which, lime-water is added in large exoess, the liquid 
filtered as quickly as possible and the filter washed with cold lime-water. 
All these operations must be performed as far as possible in the dark, 
at all events only by candle-light. The oxides of the other metals (as 
Herschel has shown) are precipitated by the lime, but the platinum is 
not, provided day-light be excluded. 
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4. The filtrate, which oontains all the platinam, together with a littlo 
palladiam, ie immediately mixed with a slight excess of hydrochloric acidy 
whereby any turbidity that may haye been produced by the action of 
liffht is removed — and the metaJs nrecipitatea in a warm place by zinc, 
till the solution is decolorized. The liquid is then decanted ; the zinc 
freed from adhering platinum by means of a feather and hydrochloric 
acid ; and the platinum washed in the vessel in which it was precipitated, 
first with dilute hydrochloric acid, then with boiling water, and lastly 
with nitric acid free from chlorine, to dissolve out the palladium. The 
platinum then remains in the form of platinum-black. 

5. From the nitric acid solution (4), after complete neutralization 
with carbonate of soda, the palladium is precipitated by cyanide of 
mercniT. 

6. The Flatintan, after being washed with the three liquids as 
described in (4), is in the form of platinum-black. To free it from char- 
coal derived from the zinc, it is ignited in a covered crucible so that nothing 
may be lost by deflagration. 

7. The precipitate (8) produced by the lime is dissolved, w^ile yet 
moist, in hydrocidoric acid — the solution, after being nearly neutralized 
with carbonate of soda, is precipitated by cyanide of mercury — and the 
liquid filtered. 

8. The precipitate (7) consisting of cyanide of palladium and cyanide 
of copper, is washed on the same filter with the one obtained in (5), after 
which it is ignited and dissolved in water. The solution is separated by 
filtration from any charcoal that may be present ; nearly neutralized with 
carbonate of soda; and heated in a capacious vessel with formiate of 
potash and a small quantity of acetic acid, the formiate of potash being 
added as long as it causes an evolution of carbonic acid. The Palladium 
then separates in large shining laminie, while the copper remains in 
solution. 

9. The liquid filtered from the cyanide of palladium (7), together with 
the wash-water, is mixed with sal-ammoniac and evaporated to dryness. 
The pulverized residue is then repeatedly digested in alcohol of sp. gr. 
0*833, which does not dissolve out any cUororhodiate or chloriridiate of 
ammonium, as long as chloride of iron is still present. The alcoholic 
solution contains cyanide of mercury, together with sesquichloride of iron 
and traces of chloride of copper. 

10. The residue is washed with alcohol and digested with hydrochloric 
acid to dissolve out the iron, and the rhodium separated from the iridium 
by fusion with bisulphate of potash, according to the method of Berzelius. 
(p. 261, No. 17.) 

1 1 . The portion of the platinum ore which is insoluble in aqua-regia 
is treated with ammonia to dissolve out any chloride of silver that it may 
contain. (No particular method is given for the further treatment of the 
alloy of osmium and iridium; but in this part of the process also, 
formiate of potash might be useful for the reduction of the osmium.) 

Methods specially adapted for separating the Platinum. 

a. Descotils (M^m, d*Ar<meil; also GUb, 27, 231 ; eomp. Hess, J. pr. 
Chem, 40, 498) gradually adds 1 pt. of platinum ore to 4 parts of zinc in 
a state of fusion ; covers the crucible ; exposes it to a powerful heat in a 
wind-furnace, the draught of which is strengthened by putting a high 
dome upon it; takes the crucible out after half an hour; reduces the 
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greyish white, somewhat grannlar alloy to a fine powder; and dissolves 
out the zinc with oil of yitriol diluted with three times its weight of 
water, heat being applied towards the end of the process. When the 
dilute sulphuric acia no longer exerts any action, nitric acid is likewise 
added to it, and finally the alloy is sometimes treated with hot oil of 
vitriol; this, however, and the nitric acid dissolve a little platinum and 
palladium as well as the zinc. The finely pulverized residue thus puri- 
fied from zinc, and then washed and dried, deflagrates with a hissing 
noise when heated, but after being washed with hydrochloric acid, no 
longer exhibits this phenomenon. After washing, it requires to dissolve 
it only 4 times the quantity of strong aqua-regia (consisting of I pt. nitric 
and 3 pts. hydrochloric) that was used to dissolve the platinum ore. It 
is best to pour all the nitric acid upon it at first, and theu add the hydro- 
chloric acid in small portions. The solution is separated by decantation 
from the black residue (osmium-iridium); evaporated to dryness; dis- 
solved in water, which leaves behind all the gold in the metallic state ; 
then mixed with cyanide of mercury, which throws down cyanide of 
palladium ; filtered ; and mixed with carbonate of soda free from potash 
and not in excess, which throws down sesquioxide of iron, while the 
chloroplatinate of sodium which is formed and remains in solution, is not 
decomposed. The iron precipitate is separated from the platinnm-solution 
by filtration, or better by decantation, and thoroughly washed. Should 
it contain platinum, that metal is precipitated from the solution in hydro- 
chloric acid by sal-ammoniac. The liquid containing the chloroplatinate 
of sodium, which should contain a slight excess of acid, and should be 
neither too concentrated nor too dilute, is mixed with a sufficient quantity 
of carbonate of soda to give it a slightly alkaline reaction, and then exposed 
for some time to the air — most advantageously at a temperature between 
50° and 60^ — whereupon it deposits the iridium in the form of a green 
precipitate, from which the liquid is separated by filtration. This liquid 
saturated when cold with hydrochloric acid, and mixed with sal-ammouiac, 
deposits nearly pure chloroplatinate of ammonium, which is washed with 
a small quantity of water. (The small quantities of platinum and iridium 
which remain in the liquid, are precipitated by liver of sulphur.) As a 
large quantity of platinum is mechanically carried off during the ignition 
of the chloroplatinate of ammonium, the best method is to ignite it, after 
thorough drying, in an earthen retort. The spongy platinum is well 
boiled with water and then with dilute sulphuric acid, afterwards washed 
with water, re-dissolved in aqua-regia, and precipitated by sal-ammouiac 
The chloroplatinate of ammonium thus obtained yields^ on ignition, 
perfectly pure platinum. 

b, Ricfolfi (Sckw, 24, 39) fuses the ore with lead, then with sulphur, &c. 

Special processes for the trecUment of the residue insoluble in ctqua-regia, 

( Osmium-iridium. ) 

a. According to Wbhler {Pogg. 31, 161; also Ann. Pharm. 9, 149; 

further Jahresber. 15, 147). 

1. The residue need not be pulverized, but the coarser grains of 
osmium-iridium may be picked out. Ammonia is then poured upon the 
residue to dissolve out the chloride of silver, which, at all events, is pro- 
duced in the working of the American ore. The residue, after drying, 
is mixed with au exactly equal weight of decrepitated common salt, and 
the mixturo heated to low redness in a long, wide glass tube. Through 
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one opening of ibis tube^ tindried chlorine gas is slowly introduced, the 
other end passing into an empty receiver, from the tubnlure of which, the 
chlorine gas, which remains uncombined, together with the vapours of 
osmic acid, is conveyed by means of a bent tube into aqueous ammonia. 
In this manner, chloriridiate of sodium and chlorosmiate of sodium are 
produced, while the titanate of iron remains unaltered. The osmium-salt 
is decomposed by the moisture of the chlorine gas, into hydrochloric acid 
and osmie acid, which volatilize, and metallic osmium and chloride of 
sodium, which remain behind ; with these latter substances, the chlorine 
again forms chlorosmiate of sodium, which is again decomposed, &c. ; so 
that, ultimately, the greater part of the osmium volatilizes in the form of 
osmic acid, while a small portion sublimes at the colder end of the tube 
in the form of green or red chloride of osmium. If the chlorine lie 

Gradually evolved, it is wholly absorbed, and when, after a few hours, 
ubbles of it pass over into the ammonia, we may know that the process 
is at an end. In an experiment performed by Joss («/. pr. Chem. 4, 871 ) 
in which the chlorine was too rapidly evolved, chloride of nitrogen was 
formed ; he therefore recommends tho use of carbonate of soda instead of 
aqueous ammonia ; Berzelius recommends an aqueous solution of potash. 

2. The ammoniacal liquid, coloured yellow by osmic acid, is mixed 
with sal-ammoniac and carbonate of soda, and evaporated to dryness, 
the residue gently ignited in a retort, and then digested in water to dis- 
solve out the soluble salts, whereupon the osmium is left behind in the 
form of a black powder. In a similar manner, the sublimed osmic acid 
may be dissolved in aqueous ammonia, and treated as above. Or if it be 
preferred to preserve the osmic acid as such, the receiver may be corked 
and gently heated to the melting point of the acid, and the fused product 
pottiidd into a well-closed bottle, or into a glass tube which is afterwards 
hermetically sealed. These operations, however, must be performed with 
the greatest caution, on account of the injurious action of the osmic acid 
vapour on the eyes and respiratory organs. 

3. The tube (1), together with its slightly aggregated contents, is 
placed in water; and the deep brown aqueous solution — which smells of 
osmic acid, produced by the decomposing action of the water on tho 
chloride of osmium — is separated from the insoluble portion, and distilled 
to half its bulk in order to volatilize the osmic acid, which is then taken 
up by the aqueous ammonia in the receiver, and reduced as in (2). 

4. The liquid (3), remaining in the retort, is filtered, and the filtrate, 
which contains chloriridiate of sodium, and neither palladium nor rhodium, 
is evaporated, with gradual addition of carbonate of soda, whereupon a 
brown precipitate is at first produced, and afterwards a brown-black one. 
The whole is then evaporated to dryness; the black mass gently heated 
in a liessian crucible ; the residue digested in hot water, which takes up 
chloride of sodium, carbonate of soda, and a small portion of chromate; 
and the insoluble residue of black, pulverulent sesquioxide of iridium, 
which still contains a lar?e quantity of soda, together with small quan- 
tities of iron, osmium, and platinum, is washed and dried. The sesqui- 
oxide of iridium is reduced by hydrogen gas, and at a high temperature, 
to ensure complete reduction (although the reduction takes place, with 
incandescence, even at ordinary temperatures); and the iridium is freed 
from soda by water, from iron by strong hydrochloric acid, and then from 
platinum by aqnorregia. The iridium, together with the filter, is then 
inclosed within a considerable number of folds of paper, and pressed hard 
into a cake in a screw-press ; after which it is dried and exposed to a 
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violent heat in a blaat-foniace. The iridiam tben remains in tbe form of 
a grey, tolerably compact mass, susceptible of polish. 

5, The residae (3), insoluble in water, weighs from 25 to 30 per 
cent, less than the original (impure) osmium-iridium. It is contaminated 
with a small quantity of metallic osmium, proceeding from the decom- 
position of the chloride of osmium by water. To purify it further, it is 
again mixed with common salt, which need not exceed half its weight, 
then treated with chlorine, Ac., whereby it still loses from 5 to 7 per 
cent, of osmium, iridium, and iron. 

Berzelius considers this mode of treating the osmium-iridium as the 
easiest and most advantageous of all. 

b. According to Persoz {Ann. Chim, Phys, 55, 210; also J, pr, 

Chem. 2, 473). 

1. A mixture of 1 pt. of osmium-iridium, 2 parts of dry carbonate of 
soda, and 3 parts of sulphur, is put into a red-hot earthen crucible, which 
is heated to whiteness for a few minutes with the cover on, then taken 
out of the fire, and broken to pieces when cold. Three layers are found 
within it; at the bottom, a metallic-looking, crystalline mixture of metallic 
sulphides, also containing sulphide of soilium; — in the middle, pure 
sulphide of sodium, intermixed with a few crystals of the lower mass; 
and at top, a brownish crust of silicate [probably also titanate X] of soda. 

2. The two lower layers are together treated with water, and the 
insoluble matter separated from the dissolved portion by subsidence and 
decantation, and washed in the same manner with water. The water 
principally holds sulphide of sodium in solution; but also, according to Fr. 
Weiss fi Fr. Dobereiner {Ann. Pharm, 14, 16), a considerable quantity 
of sulphiridiate and snlphosmiate of sodium, which give it a deep grass- 
green colour, and are precipitated green by acids. 

3. The undissolved portion consists of the sulphides of iridium, 
osmium, iron, and perhaps also platinum. The iron is extracted by 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and the graphite-like residue, consisting of the 
sulphides of iridium and osmium, is washed and dried, then mixed with 
three times its weight of mercuric sulphate, and heated to strong redness 
in an earthem retort provided with connecting tube and receiver, which 
causes a copious evolution of sulphurous acid. 

4. In the neck of the retort is found a compound of osmic oxid^ with 
mercury [mercuric oxide 1]; it is gently heated in a slightly inclined 
glass tube, through which a stream of hydrogen is passed; mercury then 
volatilizes, and metallic osmium remains behind. 

5. In the connecting tube there is found a blue liquid containing 
osmium, sulphur, and oxygen. By treating it with water, it is converted 
into a blue powder, whicn is washed, dried, and, as in (4), reduced by 
hydrogen to the state of metallic osmium, water and sulphuretted hydrogen 
being at the same time evolved. 

6. The iridic oxide remains in the retort, and is reduced to the 
metallic state by hydrogen gas at a high temperature. The osmium, 
which is sometimes, though rarely, mixed with the iridic oxide, may be 
removed by fusion with hydrate of potash in a silver crucible, and sub- 
sequent washing with water, which then extracts osmiate of potash. 

(The osmium-iridium is almost completely disintegrated by ignition 
with pentasulphide of sodium, so that, after being well washed with water, 
H may be almost wholly oxidized by ignition with 1 part of carbonate of 
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potash and 2 parte of nitre, and may then be treated with water, dilate 
nitric acid, and lastly, with hydrochloric acid. Fr, Weiu A Fr.Dchereinei\) 
^C(mp. Fellenberg {Pogg. 41, 210; 44, 220). 

c. According to Fr6my {Oampt Rend. 18, 144). 

The osminm-iridiam is ignited in a crucible with three times its 
weiffht of nitre — ^whereby, according to Fremy, only a small quantity of 
osmium is volatilized; the fused mass, after an hour s ignition, is poured 
out upon a plate, the face being covered to protect it from the vapours of 
osmic acid; the portion soluble in water, distilled with nitric acid; and 
the osmic received in an aqueous solution of potash. The residue in tlie 
retort is digested in water to free it from nitric acid, and the iridic oxide 
which remains, is dissolved in hydrochloric acid. On the addition of 
sal-ammoniac to the filtrate, chloriridate of ammonium is precipitated, 
mixed with chlorosmiate of ammonium. Sulphurous acid gas passed 
through water in which the precipitate is diffused, converts only the 
iridium-salt into a soluble salt, which separates from the sal-ammoniac 
solution in large brown crystals; and these, when ignited in a current of 
hydrogen, yield metallic iridium. 

[For Claiu'fl method of separating Buthetiiym from the osminm-iridium, see 
Chap. XLin.] 

Processes for rendering Platinum malleahU. 

The platinum which remains on igniting chloroplatinate of ammonium 
and similar compounds, has the form of a dull, grey, soft, spongy powder. 
To convert this substance into malleable platinum, it must be either fused 
or welded together. For the fusion of platinum per se^ the heat of the 
oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, or of Marcet's blowpipe, is required; hence, it is 
very seldom resorted to on the large scale. — Formerly, Jeanety fused 
3 pts. of platinum ore with 6 parts of arsenious acid and 2 of pearl-ash, 
whereby the base metals were converted into slags; ignited the cast 
plates of arsenide of platinum under the mnffle till the arsenic was burnt 
away; and hammered together the remaining mass, which had become 
porous from loss of arsenic. — Similarly, Pelletier recommended for this 
purpose the addition of a small quantity of phosphorus, and Mussin- 
Fuschkin combined the platinum with mercury, and ignited the anialgam 
under continued pressure. More recently, these methods have been 
entirely superseded by that of Wollaston, in which the platinum is welded 
together without any addition. 

a. Wollaston's Process {Phil. Trans. 1829, 1; also Schw. 57, 69; also 

Pogg. 16, 158). 

The chloroplatinate of ammonium to be used must be as free as pos- 
sible from chloriridiate of ammonium. It is well washed with cold water, 
then dried, and heated gently in a black-lead crucible, not more strongly 
than is necessary to expel the sal-ammoniac, so that the spongy platinuui 
may be left, not in a closely aggregated, but in a loose state, it is rubbed 
to powder in the gentlest manner between the hands, pressed through a 
linen bag, and the coarser particles which remain in the bag are tritu* 
rated in a wooden mortar with a wooden pestle, — not with any harder 
substance, because the platinum would then acquire the metallic lustre, 
and would not weld so completely as in the contrary case. The powder is 
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finally tritarated with water, and the finer particles separated from the 
coarser hy elutriation. The whole of the finer powder is then mixed ap wilh 
water to a uniform paste, and pressed into a brass cylinder. This cylinder 
is 6| inches high, 1*12 inch in diameter at top, and 1 '23 at bottom; its lower 
and wider end is accurately closed with a steel stopper, which enters it 
to the depth of ^ of an inch, and is wrapped round with bibuloas paper, 
by which the running ofi^ of the water is facilitated. The interior of the 
cylinder is smeared with grease, and the cylinder being placed in a glass 
full of water, is itself filled with water, and then completely filled with 
the platinum paste. In this manner, all cavities and inequalities are 
avoided. On the platinum paste is laid, first a piece of blotting-paper, 
then a layer of woollen cloth, and part of the water is pressed out of it 
by means of a wooden cylinder held in the hand. A plate of copper is 
then laid upon the paste, so that the cylinder may be introduced in a 
horizontal position into a very powerful lever-press, in which a stamp 
presses on the copper plate. After the pressure, the steel stopper, which 
closes the lower end of the cylinder, is taken out, and after it the now 
solid cake of platinum. This cake is heated to redness to drive ofif the 
remaining water and the grease, and render it more compact. It is then 
placed in an air-furnace having a very strong draught and fed with 
good coke, and exposed for 20 minutes to an intense heat, which is 
diminished during the last 5 minutes. In the furnace, the cake is laid 
by one of its ends on a plate of refractory clay strewn with pure quartz- 
sand and placed 2^ inches above the grate, and a cylindrical pot is 
inverted over it in such a manner as not to touch the platinum at any 
point. The cake, while still red-hot, is taken from the furnace, laid 
down on one of its bases, and struck repeatedly on the other with a heavy 
hammer. Should it bend, it must not on any account be hammered on 
the side, as that would break it, but must be straightened by well- 
directed blows on the ends. When the cake has been sufficiently con- 
densed by this treatment, it may be brought into any required form by 
heating and hammering, just like any other ductile metal. If the plati- 
num has become covered, while in the fire, with ferruginous scales, it 
must be coated with a moist mixture of equal measures of borax and 
cream of tartar; heated to redness in an air-furnace on a platinum tray, 
over which an earthen pot is inverted; and immersed, while still hot, m 
dilute sulphuric acid, which dissolves the flux in a few hours. — Specific 
gravity of the cake (with its interstices), after pressure, about 10*0; after 
strong ignition, from 17*0 tol7'7; after hammering, 21*25; after drawing 
out into thick wire, 21*4; and after drawing out into very thin wire, 21*5. 
(WoUaston.) 

h, Rustian Process for the Coinage of Platinum, 

The spongy platinum is triturated dry in a brazen mortar with a 
brazen pestle; the powder sifted through a fine sieve; introduced dry 
into a cast-iron cylinder ; and strongly compressed by a steel die, under a 
powerful screw-press. The cylinder is then taken out of the mouhi ; 
ignited in a pottery- furnace for a day and a half, during which the height 
diminishes by \ and the diameter by •^; and is thereby converted into 
perfectly malleable platinum. (Sobolewski, Pogg, 33, 99; also Ann, 
Pharm, 13, 42; comp. Marshall, Phil. Mag. Ann. 11, 321.) 

For the formation of small platinum crucibles, &c., the steel mortar 
described by Abich {Pogg* 23, 309) may be used. The platinum powder 
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may be inirodaced into it, either dry or moist ; the stamp driven in by 
means of a press, or if that be not at hand, by repeated blows of a 
hammer ; the platinum cylinder then forced out by removing the piece 
which closes the lower end of the mortar^ and carefully pressing the 
stamp farther inwards j and the cylinder ignited in a crucible, first gently 
in an air-furnace^ then more strongly in the blast-furnace, and beaten on 
the anvil while still red-hot. (Gm.) 

Jacquelain (Ann. Ckim, Phys. 74, 213 j also J, pr, Ckem, 22, 22) pre- 
cipitates a solution of 100 parts of platinum in aqua-regia with a mixed 
solution of 25 pts. chloride of potassium and 36 pts. sal-aramoniac ; dries 
the precipitate well, and introduces it into a red-hot platinum crucible by 
small portions at a time, as the reduction goes on; ignites it moro 
strongly for 20 minutes after the whole has been introduced ; washes the 
spongy mass, first with water containing hydrochloric acid (to remove 
any ferric oxide that may be present), then with pure boiling water, till 
all the chloride of potassium is dissolved out; heats the platinum, con- 
sisting of fine, soft, easily welding laminsB, to redness; introduces it 
while still red-hot, into a heated, polished, cast-iron cylinder, fastened by 
its base to a wooden block which serves as a support; places upon it a 
polished cylinder which fits well into the outer one ; strikes the upper 
cylinder first with light but afterwards with heavy blows, by means of a 
rammer; takes out the cake, ignites it again, and presses it once more in 
the cylinder. 

It has also been proposed to reduce platinum (in the same manner as 
copper) by the electrotype process. {Phil. Mdgl J. 1 8, 442.) 

Properties of Platinum, — Platinum united in compact masses is harder 
than copper, but softer than iron. By loading platinum wires with 
weights, it is found that platinum exceeds all metals in tenacity, excepting 
iron and copper. After gold and silver, it is the most ductile of the 
metals, and may be drawn out into extremely thin wires. Alone, it may 
be drawn out to the thickness of Yvm ^^ ^^ ^^^^ > ^^^ when enclosed 
within a silver wire (I. 409), it may be reduced to y^V? ^"^ ^^eJOi to 
^fl^fl -y of an inch in thickness; in the latter case, however, the wire is 
not coherent in long pieces. (Wollaston, Ann. Phil. 1, 224; also Gilb. 
52, 284.) It may also be beaten out into very thin laminae, like gold- 
leaf. (Klingenstein, Kastn. Arch. 14, 162.) A small proportion of 
iridium makes it harder and less ductile. — Specific gravity of hammered 
platinum 20*857 (Clarke), 20-98 (Borda), 2 1 061 (Sickingen), 21*25 
(Faraday k Stodart; Wollaston), 21-45 (Berzelius), 21-74 (Klaproth), 
23-543, at 17^ (Cloud); of platinum united by welding and drawn out 
into thick wire, 21-4; when drawn out into very thin wire, 21*5; of 
platinum fused by the oxygen-gas blowpipe and drawn out into wire, 
21-16 (Wollaston). — Platinum may be welded at a white heat. On this 
property is founded WoUaston's process for giving coherence to platinum 
(p. 271), also that of Marx, for repairing injured platinum vessels 
(p. 275). — It does not fuse per se in the strongest heat of a forge. Ac- 
cording to Faraday and Stodart, it fuses imperfectly : if however the fuel 
be not kept from contact with it, fusion takes place from formation of an 
alloy of silicium and platinum. — Fuses in an alcohol flame fed with 
oxygen gas, in the flame of the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, in the focus of a 
large burning glass, and in the circuit of Children's galvanic battery. 

Platinum possesses the following advantages over other metals as a 
material for chemical yessels: 1. It withstands oxidation in the air at a 
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red heat as veil as gold and silver, and is^ at the same time, much harder 
and more difficult of fasion. — 2. It is not attacked either by sulphur or 
by mercury. — 3. It does not dissolve in any simple acid, so that nitric 
aoid and oil of vitriol may be boiled in it ; in aqua-regia, likewise, it 
dissolves much less readily than gold. — To prevent injury to platinum 
vessels, the following precautions must be observed : They are attacked 
by chlorine-water, by mixtures of hydrochloric aoid with nitric acid or 
chromic acid and their salts, also with peroxide of manganese and other 
peroxides. No metal must be heated in them to a temperature near its 
melting point, because it will then form a fusible alloy with the platinum 
and perforate the vessel. This effect is produced with especial fiBbcility 
by arsenic, antimony, tellurium, bismuth, zinc, cadmium, tin, lead, and, 
at higher temperatures, also by copper and silver. — A similar effect is 
produced by the oxides of these metals, also by the salts of arsenic and 
antimonic acid, if any substance be present which can take up their 
oxygen, such as organic acids, the charcoal of filters, bits of charcoal acci- 
dentally dropping m, or even the carbonic oxide gas of the charcoal or 
coke fire, especially at a white heat, at which temperature the oxides of 
nickel, cobalt and copper may likewise do injury. — The same danger is 
incurred in fusing phosphoric acid and certain phosphates in platinum 
vessels, inasmuch as by the action of the carbon, an easily fusible phos- 
phide of platinum is formed. — When the sulphide or cyanide of an 
alkali-metal is fused in a platinum crucible, a considerable quantity of 
platinum is taken up by it. — When a platinum crucible is ignited in an 
open charcoal fire, silicmm reduced from the charcoal-ash gets access to it 
and makes it brittle and disposed to crack. — When potash-hydrate or 
nitre is ignited in a platinum vessel, the metal is slowly oxiaized, but 
more quickly than silver or gold, with formation of platinate of potash ; 
similarly with soda, and still more with lithia. — Phosphoric acid may be 
fused in clean platinum vessels, provided all reducing agents be kept 
away, the metal not becoming brittle till after more than 1000 fusions. 
But if the platinum contains arsenic, as is the case with that prepared by 
Jeanety*s process, it is attacked by phosphoric acid prepared from phos- 
phorus by the action of nitric acid, though not by that which is obtained 
from bone-ash by sulphuric acid. The vessel first acquires a blue tarnish, 
and is afterwards corroded, even to perforation. At the same time, the 
fused phosphoric acid turns yellow, oecomes covered with a metallic film, 
which afterwards disappears and imparts a brown colour to the acid ; and 
the aqueous solution of the acid, when treated with sulphuretted hydrogen, 
yields sulphide of platinum together with sulphide of arsenia (Stieren, 
Eepert. 39, 1.) — Gay-Lussac & Th^nard {RichercheB, 1, 292) observed 
that platinum crucibles are quickly perforated when boracio acid con- 
taining sulphuric acid is fused in them. Probably their crucibles also 
contained arsenic; at all events, the author has frequently performed 
this fusion without any injury to the crucibles. — To test platinum vessels, 
they should be boiled first with hydrochloric acid, then with dilute nitric 
acid, and an examination subsequently made of the acids, to ascertain 
whether they have dissolved anything, and if so, what is its nature. 
(Stieren.) 

To clean platinum crucibles which have been used, from adhering 
oxide of iron and other impurities, they may be smeared with a mixture 
of equal measures of pounded borax and cream of tartar made into a 
paste with water — ignited till the flux fuses — and then immersed for 
several hours in dilute sulphuric acid, which dissolves the flux. (Wol- 
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laston.) Or the crneibles to be cleaned may be placed one within the 
other — a little bisulphate of potash put into each — the whole heated for 
a while, so that the fused mass may surround the crucibles within and 
without — ^and then washed with water. (Gm.) 

Perforated and otherwise injured platinum vessels may be repaired by 
welding. The requisite conditions are: A bright surface, a strong red 
heat, and moderate hammering. If the surface is not clean, it must be 
scraped bright and smooth with the sharp edge of a file, but must not be 
polished. Moreover, the surface must be quite free from iron-spots and 
rust, and should therefore not be struck with an iron hammer. Perfect 
welding requires a white heat, but platinum surfaces begin to adhere 
together at a red heat. While the union is being brought about by 
hammering, the pieces must be at least at a red heat. Only moderate 
blows must be given, not strong enough to beat the metal out. A suc- 
cession of short, firm strokes, given as quickly as possible after the 
metal has been taken out of the fire, is most efiective. Small pieces 
of the metal are heated before the blowpipe or the glass-lamp upon 
charcoal, larger pieces, in the forge. — To mend a crack at the edge of the 
crneibles, a narrow bent piece of platinum-foil is suspended over the 
crack and pressed close — the crucible bound round at the lower part with 
iron wire — then put into the fire with a pair of tongs — thence, when 
white-hot, transferred to the pointed end of the anvil, and subjected to 
moderate blows with a broad, smooth hammer. If the welding is not 
complete, the operation must be repeated. — When a crucible is perfo- 
rated with a small hole, the end of a platinum wire of proper thickness is 
passed through, beaten flat at the end, nipped off with the pliers on the 
other side, and beaten out there also. This rivet, when heated to white- 
ness, welds firmly under the hammer. — To mend larger holes, a piece of 
platinum-plate of proper size is beaten out, and faatened with one or more 
rivets, for which holes have been previously bored. After proper welding 
the join is no longer visible. (Marx, Schw, QQ, 159.) — (It had previously 
been stated by Wollaston {Pogg. 16, 160), that a platinum wire cut 
through obliquely with a sharp tool, and joined together by the cut 
surfaces, may be readily welded together under the hammer at a red heat, 
but that the union would not take place, or but imperfectly, if the cut 
snr&ces had been previously polished. 

Plattnum-Deposiis on 01(188 : 

a. When bichloride of platinum is gently heated with alcohol, a brown 
mass is obtained, which readily chars when heated. On dissolving this 
mass in alcohol, dipping a glass into the solution, turning it about in 
several directions so that the liquid may diffuse itself uniformly over it, 
and then heating the glass to redness over a spirit-lamp, a shining deposit 
of platinum, which cannot be rubbed off, is left upon it. But in contact 
with zinc and dilute sulphuric acid, it immediately separates in delicate, 
transparent laminsB. (Dobereiner, Schw. 54, 414.) 

b. The aqueous solution of platinate of potash or soda, mixed with 
one-fourth of its volume of alcohol, then introduced into a graduated glass 
tube, and exposed to sunshine, deposits the whole of the platinum in a 
film of such extreme thinness, that the glass tube still appears transparent 
and merely turbid. In this tube, detonating gas quickly condenses ; it 
may be used several times as a eudiometer over water (but not over 
mercury), without losing its efficiency. (Dobereiner, £a8in. Arch, 9, 341.) 

T 2 
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IT According to Ludersdorf, a specular deposit of platinum (pUUinum' 
luxlre) may be formed on all glazed surfaces, and therefore both on por- 
celain and on glass, by dissolving bichloride of platinum which has been 
evaporated to dryness without decomposition, in alcohol of 95 or 96 per 
cent., and slowly pouring the solution into five times its bulk of oil of 
lavender. Protochloride of platinum is thereby produced, and remains 
dissolved, in consequence of the simultaneous formation of acetic or 
hydrochloric acid. With vessels having a lead-glazing, the buming-in 
takes place at a low red-heat ; with porcelain and glazings free from lead, 
at a bright red heat. — The method formerly adopted for producing pla- 
tinum-lustre on earthenware, was by means of an emulsion of platinum- 
solution and linseed-oil ; it was applicable only to glazes containing lead. 
(Liidersdorf, Dingl, pol. J, 105, 36.) IT 

Platinum-Deposits on Copper and Brass: 

The copper or brass, previously cleaned with sand and hydrochloric 
acid, is immersed for a few seconds in a boiling solution of I pt. chloro- 
platinate of ammonium and 8 sal-ammoniac in 82 — 40 parts of water, till 
a sufficient deposit is formed upon it — after which it is cleaned with pre- 
pared chalk, and then washed and dried. (Bottger, Ann. Pkarm, 39, 175.) 

[Respectini^ platinnm-depofits formed by galvanic action, md. (I. 500, 501). For the 
observations of Bromeis on Plating with Platinum on silver, copper and brass, vid, 
Jahrsber, L. ^ K. 1850, 631.] 

Platinum exhibits two states of minute division. In Spongy Plaiinunij 
which is formed at a red-heat, the metal is finely divided,. but in the 
crystalline state ; and in PkUinum-black, which is produced at ordinary 
temperatures, it is amorphous. 

a. Spongy Platinum : 

Generally obtained by igniting the chloroplatinate of ammonium. To 
obtain this compound as free as possible from other metals — which would 
otherwise remain mixed with the spongy platinum, and weaken its actioa 
in setting fire to hydrogen gas, &c. (e. g., in D6bereiner*s Instantaneous 
Light Maehine) — the methoas already described for the decomposition of 
platinum ore may be adopted; viz., those of Berzelius (p. 264, Process 6, 
No. 7 — 12), and of Dobereiner & Weiss (p. 266, 3 and 4), excepting that 
the liouid filtered from the lime-precipitate must be slightly acidulated 
with uydrochloric acid, immediately precipitated by sal-ammoniac, and 
completely freed from chloride of calcium by washing. (The wash-water 
of the precipitate formed by lime is concentrated by evaporation after the 
addition of hydrochloric acid, before it is precipitated by sal-ammoniac. 
{y, JBr. Arch. 14; 274.) — Spongy platinum is a dull grey, soft, porous 
substance, having the same specific gravity as massive platinum. The 
more strongly it is ignited, the more closely do its particles unite. By 

f>ressure with a hard body, it is condensed into laminflB having the metallic 
ustre. — Its action on gases and vapours mixed with oxygen has been 
sf>ecially described in Vol. II., pp. 49, 50. 

6. Platinum-black: 

This form of platinum, with its remarkable action on oxygen gas and 
combustible bodies, was discovered by Edm. Davy, who, however, was 
led by certain small accidental impurities to regard it as nitrite of pla- 
tinous oxide, till Liebig showed that pure platinum-black consists of pure 
finely divided platinum. 
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Preparation, 1. When alloys of platinum witb other metals are 
treated with acids which attack the foreign metals but not the platinum, 
the former are dissolved ont^ and the platinum remains in the form of a 
black powder, having the properties of platinum-black, a. In this 
manner it was obtained by Descotils (p 267), who remarked the hissing 
which it makes when heated. [According to Boussingault, this black 
powder also contains 31 per cent, of zinc. Vid. Plaiinum and Zinc, But 
Boussingault omitted the use of nitric acid and oil of vitriol.] — A powerful 
platinum-black is obtained by fusiuG^ 1 pt. of platinum ore with 2 parts 
of zinc; pulverizing the alloy, and treating it first with sulphuric and 
then with dilute nitric acid, till the whole of the zinc is dissolved, which 
takes place but slowlj^ ; separating the residual alloy, by elutriation with 
water, from the heavier grains of osmium-iridium ; and then washing it 
with potash-le^, and afterwards with water. Since the platinum-black 
thus obtained is still mixed with the osmium and iridium of the ore, it 
transfers to the osmium the oxygen which it takes from the air, con- 
verting that metal, soon after drying, into osmic acid, which may then be 
separated by distillation with water. (VV. Dobereiner, Ann. Fhami, 17, 
67.) — h. The author likewise found that an alloy of pure platinum with 
copper and zinc, when treated with nitric acid, left the platinum in the 
form of platinum-black. — c. When a mixture of aaueous bichloride of 
platinum and sesquichloride of iron is precipitated by ammonia, the 
washed and dried precipitate reduced at a red heat by hydrogen gas, and 
the resulting alloy of platinum and iron treated with hydrochloric acid to 
dissolve out. the iron, there remains a black powder, which, when heated 
in open vessels to a temperature considerably below redness, takes fire 
and detonates slightly, but not in close vessels; it is not raised to a red 
heat by contact with alcohol. (Berzelius.) (According to Boussingault, this 
powder contains 19*9 per cent, of iron; vid. Platinum and Iron, In that place, 
also, will be found a description of a similar powder obtained by Faraday & Stodart.) 
— d. Platinum fused with potassium, separates out in black scales 
when the alloy is immersed in water. (Berzelius.) These two sub- 
stances obtained by Berzelius consist of platinum-black. They set 
fire to alcohol; thus d produces this efi*ect, if it be previously freed 
from adhering hydrochloric acid by washing with potash and water. 
(W. Dobereiner.) 

2. Platinum-black is also formed by precipitating platinum from its 
solutions with zinc. — The solution of bichloride of platinum, to yield the 
black, must contain free hydrochloric acid, and be dilute; from a more 
neutral solution, zinc precipitates tbe platinum in grey, coherent lumps. 

fLiebig.) — The precipitate thrown down by zinc from a platinum solution 
p. 267, No. 4), after beins^ freed from palladium by nitric acid, then 
washed with water, boiled with potash-Icy, and again washed, appears 
denser than platinum precipitated in other ways, absorbs less oxygen, 
and consequently does not set fire to alcohol ; hence it is best adapted 
for converting that compound into acetic acid. (Fr. Dobereiner, Ann, 
Pharm. 14, 259; comp, W. Dobereiner, Schw. 54, 414.) Another mode 
of preparation is to reduce chloroplatinate of ammonium or potassium 
immersed in hydrochloric acid, by zinc, and free the resulting platinum- 
black from zinc by nitric acid. (Berzelius.) 

3. By precipitating aqueous bichloride of platinum with hydrosul- 
phuric acid, washing the precipitated sulphide of platinum, and exposing 
it for some weeks to the air. By this process, oxidized sulphide of pla- 
tinum is formed. (W. Dobereiner, Schw, 54, 414.) [Since, as stated by 
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Berzelins, moifft ealphide of platinum, when exposed to the air, forms a 
quantity of sulphuric acid, sufficient to blacken the paper on which it 
rests, it is possible that oxidized sulphide of platinum may be merely 
metallic platinum separated from the sulphide and mixed with sulphuric 
acid.] 

4. By reducing platinum with an organic compound. — a. By Formic 
acid. — Aqueous bichloride of platinum mixed with formiate of soda. 
(Gdbel.) Or platinate of soda heated with aqueous formic acid. (W. D&* 
bereiner, Fogg. 28, 181.) 

b. By Tartaric acid. Cooper (Qu. J, of Se. 5, 120), by mixing 
aqueous bichloride of platinum with tartrate of soda^, at temperatures 
between 82° and 93% obtained a greyish-black powder, which he supposed 
to be hydrated platinic oxide; it shrank together to -I- of its bulk at a red 
heat, and was converted into ductile platinum. — This precipitate, washed 
and dried at 100°, gires off only 1*41 per cent, of hygroscopic water at a 
red heat, and must be regarded as platinum-black. The same precipitate 
is obtained with tartrate of potash, ammonia, or lime, at a boiling heat, 
and moreover with evolution of carbonic acid, but not with free tartaric 
acid or cream of tartar; at ordinary temperatures, tartrate of potash 
throws down chloroplatinate of potassium. (R. Phillips, Phil, Mag. J, 2, 
94.) 

c. By Alcohol, a. Edm. Davy's original process {Schw. 31, 240): 
Sulphide of platinum, precipitated from the solution of the bichloride by 
Sulphuretted hydrogen, is converted into sulphate of platinic oxide by 
boiling with nitric acid, and the solution mixed with an equal quantity 
of alcohol. The liquid then becomes perfectly colourless, after several 
days at ordinary temperatures, but immediately on heating; and there is 
formed a black precipitate, which must be washed with water. This 
precipitate, when heated, yields several products (vid inf.), among which 
is hyponitric acid. (E. Davy.) But if the precipitate be previously 
boiled with potash and then with water, it still retains its peculiar pro« 
perties, but gives off no nitrous gas; the presence of nitrogen-compounds 
in it is therefore accidental. (Liebig, Fogg, 17, 102.) — /3. Protochloride 
of platinum is heated in a retort provided with a receiver, with 12 times 
its weight of alcohol, of sp. gr. 0*813. It turns black, while the colour- 
less alcoholic liquid becomes sour, and gives off vapour of hydrochloric 
ether. The liquid is poured off, and the black substance washed and 
dried. This body, when heated, even out of contact of air, deflagrates 
with a hissing noise, and exhibits a glimmering light, giving off oxygen, 
carbonic acid, and water. (Zeise, Fogg, 9, 632.) When hydrogen gas is 
passed over this preparation, it becomes heated to redness, yielding, how- 
ever, not water, but hydrochloric acid; it therefore contains a chlorine- 
compound accidentally mixed with it. (Liebig, Fogg, 17, 102.) — y. Bi- 
chloride of platinum is exposed to a continued strong heat, till it is for 
the most part converted into the protochloride; the portion which remains 
nndecomposed is extracted with hot water; the insoluble protochloride is 
heated in a flask with strong potash-ley till completely dissolved; and 
the black liquid removed from the fire, and gradually mixed, while still 
hot, with alcohol. A large quantity of carbonic acid is then disengaged, 
with strong effervescence, together with an ethereal substance, and the 
platinum-black falls to the bottom in the form of a very heavy powder, 
which must be washed, first with a small quantity of alcohol, then with 
hydrochloric acid, then with potash, then 4 or 5 times with water, and 
after thoroughly washing, dried in a porcelain basin, without bringing it 
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in contact with the filter or any other organic substance. If a large 
quantity of cnprio nitrate be added to the solotion of protochloride of 
platinum in potash^ before boiling it with the alcohol, the platinum-black 
will be mixed with twice its weight of copper, but will be quite as active as 
when pure. (Liebig,Po^^. 17, 101 ; abstr. Mag, Pharm, 29, 101.)—^. Sparta 
of hydrate of potash are dissolved in 12 — 18 parts of boiling brandy; 
4 parts of chloroplatinate of potassium added to the solution in a wide 
glass vessel ; and the vessel set aside for 8 days, in a warm place, where 
it is exposed to the rays of the sun (the liquid being frequently stirred), 
till all the platinum is precipitated, and no more ffas-bubbles rise from 
the liquid on stirring. If, during this process, the liquid should cease to 
exhibit an alkaline reaction, more potash must be added to it, for the 
alkali must always be kept in excess. The potash, in fact, combines with 
the acetic acid produced from the alcohol, by the oxygen of that part of 
the potash to which the chloride of platinum gives up chlorine. The 
liquid is decanted, and the platinum-black washed, first with pure water, 
then with water containing acetic acid, then again with pure water, 
and dried upon bibulous paper. When large octohedrons of chloroplati- 
nate of potassium are treated in this manner, a platinum-black is obtained 
possessing the highest degree of inflaming power. (W. Dbbereiner, Ann, 
Pharm, 2, 1.) — Another method is to expose a solution of platinum in 
aqua-regia, supersaturated with potash and mixed with a little alcohol, 
to the sun, till all the platinum is precipitated in the form of black. In 
this case, if the solution still contains nitric acid, a very large quantity of 
ammonia is evolved towards the end of the process; but its formation 
ceases, as soon as all the platinum is reduced to the form of black. 
(W. Dbbereiner, Schw, 63, 476.)— €. The aqueous solution of bichloride 
of platinum is mixed first with acetate of soda, then with alcohol. 
(W. Dbbereiner, Pogg. 28, 181.) 

d. With Sugar. The aqueous solution of 4 parts of bichloride of 
platinum is mixed with 10 to 12 parts of crystallized carbonate of soda 
and 1 part of sugar, and heated to 100^ over the water-bath, with constant 
agitation, till, in the course of a quarter or half an hour — the liquid having 
previously acquired a dark-brown colour — the whole of the platinum is 
precipitated in the form of black ; the liquid is then decanted, when cold, 
and the platinum-black washed with water and dried. This process is 
the most convenient and economical of all, but it succeeds only when the 
platinum-solution is free from nitric acid. The black which it yields sets 
nre to alcohol as quickly as that of E. Davy. (W. Ddbereiner, Ann, 
Pharm, 2, 1.) 

In whatever manner platinum-black is prepared, it is well to boil it 
with nitric acid, to remove foreign metals, then with potash-ley, and 
finally with water. (W. Dobereiner, Ann, Pharm. 14, 17.) 

Platinum-black is a soft, black, dull-looking powder, which soils any 
sur&ce on which it is rubbed. (£. Davy.) Granular and rough to the 
touch: of sp. gr. from 15*78 to 16*32 and 17*572. Bjr pressure, it 
acquires a white colour and metallic lustre. Inodorous. (Liebig.) Plati- 
num-black obtained from platinate of soda and formic acid, is not pulve- 
rulent, but consists of extremely fine lamiusB. (Dobereiner.) G. Rose 
found the specific gravity of platinum-black prepared in difierent ways, 
to vary from 16*83 to 22*89; in one specimen, it was only 14*89. 
{Jahresber. 1847—8, 38.) 

If platinum-black be completely freed from alcohol by boiling with 
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water, then dried in vacuo over oil of vitriol^ and the air afterwards 
quickly admitted to it, such abundant absorption [of oxygen gasf] takes 
place, that the substance becomes heated to redness, and the paper in 
which it is enveloped burns away. (Liebig.) 

Liebi^'s platinum-black, when heated to redness in the air, in oxygen, 
or in hydrogen gas, loses nothing in weight, exhibits no incandescence, 
and in hydrogen gas, does not form water. — ^Dnring the process of drying, 
the black absorbs a large quantity of oxygen from the air, bnt no 
nitrogen, or at most an extremely small quantity. At a red heat^ it 
mieht be expected to give up the oxygen ; out instead of that, it evolves 
caroonic acid, sometimes, but not invariably, mixed with oxygen. For it 
always contains carbon, even when precipitated by zinc, that metal, in 
fact, never being free from carbon. Thus, 60 grains of platinum-black 
prepared with zinc, in which, according to the quantity of carbonic acid 
gas which it yields with formic acid, there should be contained 1*26 cubic 
inches of oxygen, give off at a red heat, not this quantity of oxygen, 
but 1 '20 cubic inches of carbonic acid, together witli a trace of water. 
(W. Dbbereiner, Ann. Fharm, 14, 10.) 

Many kinds of platinum-black deflagrate with a hissing noise when 
heated, even much below redness. That which is obtained from the alloy 
of platinum and ziuc, by the method of Descotils and Dobereiner (1, a), 
sometimes detonates like gunpowder (Descotils); that which is prepared 
from the alloy of platinum and iron (1, c), exhibits hissing deflagration 
when gently heated in an open vessel, but not in a close vessel. (Ber- 
zelius.) — Edmund Davy's platinum -black (4, c, a), which contains ^6'25 
per cent, of platinum and 3*7^ of nitrous acid, oxygen, and carbonic acid, 
deflagrates when heated, with a hissing noise and red flame, and yields 
platinum ; if heated out of contact of air, it gives off* carbonic acid, 
oxygen, water, and hyponitric acid, and leaves platinum. (£. Davy.)— - 
May not this deflagration be due to the presence of considerable quantities 
of carbon, alcohol, or other compounds of carbon in these kinds of pla- 
tinum-black f Thus, Liebig found that his platinum-black, when dried in 
vacuo, still retained alcohol (which could only be driven off by continued 
boiling with water), and consequently took fire at 100®. 

Platinum-black, by means of the oxygen which it has absorbed, exerts 
nn oxidizing action upon most combustible gases and vapours, both 
organic and inorganic, whereby it may itself be heated to redness, and if 
the air has access to it, may set the gases on fire. If access of air or of 
oxygen gas be prevented, this oxidation ceases as soon as the oxygen 
absorbed by the platinum-black is consumed (even in this case, however, 
the black, if not moist, may be raised to a red heat in hydrogen gas); but 
if the air or oxygen has access to it, the platinum-black takes up more 
oxygen, which it transfers to the combustible body; and thus the action 
becomes continuous. (W. D&bereiner; comp. IL, 51; see also Oxalic acid. 
Formic acid, Marsh gas, Olefiant gas, Ether, Alcohol, Wood-spirit^ and 
Cyanogen.) The more strongly and frequently platinum-black is heated 
to redness by its action on combustible gases, the denser does it become, 
and the more nearly does it approach in its properties and activity to 
spongy platinum. — It loses its activity in ammoniacal gas, and when 
moistened with hydrochloric acid; but recovers it on being moistened 
with a(^ueous potash or carbonate of soda, and subsequently dried, the 
ammonia then escaping. The activity of platinum-black is also destroyed 
by moistening it with aqueous bichloride of platinum and alcohol at the 
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same time, bat may be restored by continued washing with carbonate of 
soda, and subsequent drying. Sulphuric and nitric acid do not impair its 
activity. (W. Dbbereiuer.) 

Edmund Davy's platinum- black likewise exhibits the following pro- 
perties : In dry ammoniacal gas, it rises to a red heat, with decrepitation 
and emission of sparks, and absorbs a large quantity of the gas. When 
agitated with aqueous ammonia, whereby gas-bubbles are evolved, it 
acquires detonating properties. Heated with phosphorus, it forms phos- 
phide of platinum, with vivid combustion; and when heated with sulphur, 
yields blue sulphide of platinum. (E. Davy.) 



Compounds of Platinum* 

Platinum and Oxygen. 

A. Platinous Oxide. PtO. 

Protoxide of Platinum, Platinoxydvl. — Appears to be formed in the 
combustion of platinum, which takes place at the melting-point of the 
metal, and is attended with sparkling, with emission of fumes, and 
formation of a dingy green dust. The combustion does not take place 
at an ordinary white heat, but only in the flame of hydrogen gas burning 
in contact with oxygen, or of a spirit-lamp fed with oxygen gas, or when 
a strong voltaic or electrical battery is discharged through thin platinum 
wires. 

Preparation. 1 . By carefully heating the hydrate of platinous oxide 
till it is deprived of its water. (Berzelins.) — 2. When Herschel's platinate 
of lime is strongly ignited in a covered crucible, a dark violet powder is 
obtained, which becomes very hot by contact with water, and, when 
freed by water and nitric acid from chloride of calcium and lime, leaves a 
residue of platinous oxide. (Dbbereiuer, Pogg, 28, 1 83.) 

Properties, Prepared by (I): grey (Berzelius); by (2): dark violet. 
(Dobereiner.) 

Pt 99 92-52 

O 8 7'48 

PtO 107 100-00 

(PtO = 1233-499 + 100 = 1333*499. Berzelins.) 

Decompositions, Reduced to the metallic state at a red heat ; deto- 
nates strongly when heated to redness in contact with charcoal powder. 
(Berseiius.) — By aqueous formic acid, it is reduced to platinum-black, 
with violent evolution of carbonic acid. (W. Dbbereiuer.) 

Combinations, a. With Water. — Hydrate op Platinous Oxide, 
or Platinous Hydrate. — Prepared by decomposing protochloride of 
platinum with a gently heated solution of potash, and washing the preci- 
pitate. Part of the protoxide remains dissolved in the potash, forming a 
dark green solution, from which it may be precipitated by sulphuric acid. 
(Berzelius.) The hydrate thus obtained cannot be completely freed from 
chlorine; if too much potash be added, the precipitate re-dissolves. 
(Liebig, Pogg. 17, 108.) If the hydrate be separated from the proto- 
chloride by soda, a very considerable portion of soda remains in it, after 
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"w ashing with water, and is left behind with the platinum, on ignition. 
(Vanqnelin.) — Bulkj, black powder. — When heated, it gires off w*ter 
and afterwards oxygon; boiling hydrochloric acid resolres it into aaaeous 
bichloride of platinnm and a residue of metal ; boiling potash-soiation, 
into soluble platinate of potash and metallic platinum. (Berzelins.) 

b. With Acids, it forms the Salts of Platinous Oxide, or Platinods 
Salts. — The violet oxide obtained by (2), does not dissolve in any 
oxygen-acid, excepting sulphurous acid; when boiled with aqueous oxalic 
acid, it takes up the latter. (Dobereiner.) — Some platinous salts are dark 
brown and red, others colonrless. When ignited, they leare metallic 
platinum. Hydrosulphuric acid and hydrosulphate of ammonia colour 
their solutions brown, and, after a while, throw down a brown-black pre- 
cipitate of protosulphide of platinum, soluble in a large excess of hydro- 
sulphate of ammonia, and forming a brown-red solution. Iodide x>f 
potassium colours them deep red-brown, and afler a while, decolorizes the 
liquid, and forms a black, metallic-looking precipitate. Protochloride of 
tin colours the solutions deep red-brown, without forming any precipitate. 
Mercnrous nitrate produces a black precipitate. Ammonia added in 
excess to the hydrochloric acid solution, throws down green crystalline 
ammonio-protochloride of platinum. Carbonate of potash or soda pro- 
duces a brownish precipitate, which is slowly deposited, the liquid 
retaining a brown-red colour. — The following substances have no action 
on platinous salts: potash, carbonate of ammonia, phosphate of soda, 
oxalic acid, cyanide of mercury, ferrocyanide of potassium, and ferri- 
cyanide of potassium. (H. Rose, Analyi. Chemie.) 

c. With Ammonia, platinous oxide forms two peculiar salifiable bases; 
it also combines with potash and soda. 

By mixing a solution of bichloride of platinum diluted with hot water, 
with a solution of mercurous nitrate made as neutral as possible. Cooper 
-obtained a yellowish-brown precipitate (probably consisting of calomel 
.and platinic oxide), which, wnen gently heated to a temperature short of 
redness, was resolved into volatile calomel and a residue of black oxide 
containing 96*704 platinum and 4 '235 oxygen. The amount of oxygen 
aippears, however, to vary with the degree of heat. (Berzelins, Phillips, 
Ann, Phil. 22, 198.) 

When fulminating platinum is boiled down to dryness with strong 
nitric acid, the residue heated nearly to redness, and the remaining oxide 
pulverized, boiled with water and aqueous potash, to free it from the 
obstinately adhering nitric acid, and then dried at the boiling-point of 
mercury, it exhibits a dark steel-grey colour and metallic lustre; contains 
89*87 metal, and 10'€d oxygen; gives off its oxygen at a strong red 
heat ; is decomposed, with vivid incandescence, when heated with zino- 
foil, yielding platinum and oxide of zinc; forms sulphide of platinum and 
sulphurous acid when heated with sulphur; and dissolves only in hot 
hydrochloric acid, not in cold hydrochloric acid, boiling nitric acid, or 
aqueous alkalis. (Edm. Davy, Schw, 31, 353.) — Is this a mixture of the 
protoxide and bi-oxide, or is it a peculiar intermediate oxide? 

% Blue Oxide, — According to Hittorf {Pogg, 74, 316), platinnm 
immersed, as the negative pole of a voltaic oattery, in fused nitrate of 
potash, forms a blue oxide, a blue liquid at the same time flowing con- 
tinuously from the metal; this blue oxide, however, as it leaves the 
platinum, passes into yellow and green oxide, which remain suspended in 
the nitrate of potash ; when the liquid cools, and attracts moisture, the 
green oxide changes into the yellow! In nitrate of soda, the oxidation is 
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weaker^ and tbe blue colour lighter and f ner; moieorer, the blue oxide 
then changes only to j^Uowuih brown, f 



B. Platinio Oxide. PtO^ 

Bioxide of Fiatmumy PUxtinaxyd, — Formation^ Platinum is not 
oxidised by water, sulphnrio acid, or nitric acid. It is conv^erted into 
hydrochlorate of platinic oxide when treated with aqoa-regia or chlorine- 
water, though the latter acts npon it but slowly; it is likewise oxidated 
by ignition with hydrate of potash, hydrate of lithia, or carbonate of 
lithla, prorided the air has access to it — and by ignition with nitre. 

Freparatian, By gently heating the hydrated oxide. (Berzelius.) 

Properties, Black powder. (Berzelius.) 

Berzelias. Chenevix. Richter. 

Pt 99 .... 86-09 85-93 87 893 

20 16 .... 13-91 14-07 13 10*7 

PtO» 115 .... 10000 100-00 100 lOO-D 

(PtO* s 1233-499 + 200 =r 1433-499. Berzelius.) 

When heated^ it gives off oxygen, and leares metallic platinum. 

Cofnhin(Uum$. a. With Water. — Hydrate of Platinic Oxide, or 
Platinic Hydrate. — 1. From most platinum-salts, alkalis throw down 
basic double salts; but from nitrate of platinic oxide, potash throws down 
at first the pure hydrate, which may be separated, and afterwards the 
double salt. (Berzelius.) — 2, The hydrate may also be obtained by pre- 
cipitating a hot solution of platinic sulphate with carbonate of lime, 
dissolving out the excess of that substance from the precipitate by means 
of acetic acid, and then washing it for a long time [to remove the gypsum]. 
(Wittstein, Repert, 74, 43.) — 3. By dissolvmg out the soda from platinate 
of soda, with acetic acid. (Ddbereiner, Fogg, 28, 181; also Fr^my, Compt 
rend, 31, 893.) — The hydrate (1) when recently precipitated, has a rusty 
colour, like that of hydrated ferric oxide ; in drying, it shrinks together 
into a yellowish-brown mass. When heated, it gives off water, and turns 
black. (Berzelius.) — (2) is an umber-brown powder, which does not 
decompose at 100% but at a stronger heat, is resolved, with explosion and 
scattering of part of the mass in the form of a blackish fume, into aqueous 
vapour, oxygen gas^ and platinum. (Wittstein.) 

Wittstdn. 
Pt 99 .... 74-44 .... 73-98 



20 16 .... 1203 \ «-.fto 

2HO 18 .... 13-53 ] ^^^ 

PtO»,2HO .... 133 .... 10000 .... 10000 

6. With Acids, forming the Salts of Platinio Oxide, or Platinic 
Salts. — From bichloride of platinum (or hydrochlorate of nlatinic oxide), 
obtained by dissolving platinum in aqua-reeia, then freed by evaporation 
from excess of acid, and again dissolved m a small quantity of water, 
several other platinic salts may be prepared, by adding a compound of 
potash with another acid, as long as a precipitate of chioroplatinate of 
potassium is produced — evaporating the decanted liquid — and dipsolving 
the residue in a small quantity of water, which still leaves behind a 
certain quantity of chioroplatinate of potassium. (Berzelius, Po^^. I, 4S6.) 
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Platinic ealta bare a yellow or brown colour, redden litmiui, and hare 
an astringent taste. They yield metallic platinum when ignited, but 
impart no colour to fluxes. From their aqueous solutions, phosphorus 
and most metals precipitate metallic platinum. The reduction of platinum 
from the solution of the chloride is much slower than that of gold. It is 
most quickly reduced by zinc, cadmium, iron, cobalt, and copper. The 
platinum coats the metals in the form of a black powder, which gradually 
reunites into laminie; part of it, however, especially when the precipita- 
ting metal is iron or copper, is deposited in the metallic state on the 
neighbouring glass surface. — Nickel, mercury, and bismuth reduce it more 
slowly; the precipitate produced by bismuth exhibits the metallic lustre. 
Tin reduces it quickly, but the portion of that metal which dissolyes, 
forms with the undecomposed platinum-salt, a brown-red compound, 
which remains in solution. — Lead reduces the platinum somewhat quickly 
at first, and the precipitate exhibits the metallic lustre; but after a while, 
the deposit of chloride of lead puts a stop to the action. — Silrer acts in 
the same manner, but much more slowly. — Antimony in the first few 
days merely acquires a grey tarnish, but gradually reduces the whole of 
the platinum. — Arsenic becomes corered somewhat quickly with a black 
powder, and darkens the colour of the liquid, but does not effect a com- 
plete reduction, even if immersed in the solution for months. — Tellurium 
precipitates the platinum very slowly, in the form of a black powder. — 
Palladium produces but a very slight precipitate (Selenium exerts no 
reducing action). (Fischer, Pogg. 9, 256; 10, 607; 12, 505.) — Many 
organic compounds reduce platinum from the solution of the chloride, in 
the form of platinum-blacK. This effect is produced by the alkaline 
formiates, tartrates, and racemates, with the aid of heat, also by alcohol 
and Bugar^ after the addition of potash or carbonate of soda. — The alkaline 
oxalates, citrates, acetates, and benzoates, exert no reducing action. 
(Brandes, Ann. Pharm, 9, 302.) 

Hydrosulphuric acid produces at first only a brown colouring, but 
after a while, a brown precipitate of sulphide of platinum. The same 
precipitate is produced by hydrosulphate of ammonia, and dissolves in a 
large excess of that reagent. — The limit of this reaction is found when 
1 pt. of platinum is dissolved in 30,000 pis. of liquid; the precipitate is 
soluble in hydrochloric acid. (Fischer, Schw. 53, 108,)— 1 part of bichlo- 
ride of platinum dissolved in 100 parts of water to which 25 parts of 
hydrochloric acid are added, is not precipitated by hydrosulphuric acid. 
(Reinsch, J, pr. Chem, 13. 132.) — Free trithionic acid forms a black pre- 
cipitate in platinuni-solutionR. (Langlois.) — Hydriodio acid colours them 
red-brown, and after two days, throws down metallic platinum in flakes. 
(Silliman, Sill. Am, J. 6, 326.) — Iodide of potassium colours them deep 
brown red, throws down a brown precipitate (of iodide of platinum), and 
on the application of heat, produces a metallic deposit on the sides of the 
v(>s»el. (H. Rose.) 1 pt. of platiuum, dissolved iu the form of chloride in 
1 0,000 parts of water, produces, on the addition of iodide of potassium, 
first an orange>yellow, then a red colour; with 20,000 parts of liquid, a 
yellow colour is produced in a few minutes, and after^wds a red ; with 
40.000, yellowish at first, rose-coloured afterwards; with 80,000, still 
distinctly rose-coloured; with 160,000, rose-coloured after a few minutes; 
with 320,000, a scarcely perceptible rose-colour appears after some time. 
(Lassaij^e, J. Chem. m^d. 8, 585.) — 1 pt. of chloride of platinum in 10,000 
parts of water, produces a brown-red colour with iodide of potassium, 
afterwards a dark-green colour, and finally a black precipitate ; 
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larger quantity of liquid, a red colour is produced, still distinguishable in 
1,000,000 part49 of water, bat not beyond. (Walcker, N", Quart, J. ofSe. 3, 
378.) — Protocbloride of tin produces a dark, red-brown colouring, and 
after a while, a gelatinous precipitate, having the same colour, the liquid 
at the same time becoming colourless. In a dilute solution, protocbloride 
of tin produces a yellow colour and yellow precipitate, which dissolves in 
hydrochloric acid, producing a brown solution. The limit of the colouring 
is found with I pt. of platinic oxide in 100,000 pts. of liquid ; for this 
reaction, an acid tin-solution, which keeps the precipitate dissolved, is 
more delicate than a neutral solution. (Fischer, Schw. 53, 108.) 1 pt. of 
platinum (as chloride) dissolved in 10,000 pts. of liquid, forms with pro- 
tocbloride of tin, a reddish-yellow liquid and a precipitate ; in 20,000 pts. 
of liquid, a paler reddish-yellow col6ur witiiout a precipitate; with 
40,000, an orange-yellow; with 80,000, yellowish; with 160,000, pale 
yellow; and with 640,000, a fery pale yellow colour. (Lassaigne, 
J. Chim. mid, 8, 585.) — Mercurous nitrate produces a deep reddish-yellow 
precipitate with chloride of platinum. Platinum sal-ammoniac dissolved 
in 100,000 parts of water, immediately imparts a yellow colour to the 
mercurous solution, and soon after forms a yellow precipitate ; when the 
quantity of water amounts to 200,000 parts, a distinct yellow colour is still 
produced after a few minutes. (Bottger, Sdiw. 68, 292.) —When free hydro- 
chloric acid is present in the solution, ammonia, carbonate of ammonia, 
and other ammoniacal salts, throw down a lemon-yellow, orystallo-pulve- 
rulent precipitate of platinum sal-ammoniac, not perceptibly soluble in 
acids, but soluble in a large quantity of water. — ^In a similar manner, 
caustic potash, carbonate of potash, and other potash-salts, precipitate 
chloroplatinate of potassium, of similar aspect and properties. Carbonate 
of soda, on the contrary, forms no precipitate at ordinary temperatures, 
but, on the application of heat, a brownish-yellow precipitate of platinate 
of soda. 

Platinic salts are not precipitated by phosphuretted hydrogen gas 
^thereby distinguished from palladium), (Bottger); by green vitriol (which 
distinguishes them from silver, gold, and palladium); by phosphate of 
soda, oxalic acid, infusion of galls, ferrocyanide and ferricyanide of 
potossium /excepting that when free hydrochloric acid is present, a small 
quantity of chloroplatinate of potassium may be precipitated); or by 

from palladium). 
Platinates, 



cyanide of mercury (which again distinguishes them 
c. With all Afkalis, forming compounds called Pi 



Platinum and Carbon. 

Carbide of Platinum. — Platinum may be fused in contact with 
charcoal in the blast-furnace (Chenevix, Descotils, Ann. Chim. 67, 89) ; 
when thus treated, however, it appears to take up silicinm rather than 
carbon (vid. SUieium and Platinum), Platinum vessels ignited over an 
alcohol flame increase very slifi^htly in weight, an effect probably due to 
the formation of carbide of puitinum ; e, g, a capsule weighing 3 ounces 
gained 6 grains in 10 years. (Fischer, Ka$tn. Arch, 14, 148.) When 
platinum is heated to redness over a simple alcohol flame, a black powder 
id deposited where the interior of the flame comes in contact with the 
metal, and this powder, when burned away, leaves a 9mall quantity of 
platinum. 

When chloroplatinite of mesityl (C'H'0,PtCl) is gradually heated to 
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sediiess in % retort, and then left to cool out of contact of air, a black 
residue of PtC is obtained, wbicb exbibita no free platinum under tbe 
magnifying glass, and when heated in the air, burns slowly awaj, leaving* 
metallic platinum. Heated aqua^regia dissolves out the greater part of 
the platinum from it, and leaves 12*29 per cent, of charcoal still con- 
taining platinum. (Zeis^, J, pr. Chem, 20, 209.) 



Pt 

2C 


.... 12 .... 10-81 ... 


ZeiM. 

■«... 00*0/0 

11-122 


PtC«. 


.... Ill .... 100-00 ... 


100000 



PliATINUM AND BoBON. 

Boride of PlaUnum? — Platinum, heated with borax and charcoal, 
fuses into a hard, brittle, somewhat crystalline mass, which, when dis- 
solved in aqua-regia, leaves a residue of boracic acid. (Deacotils^ Ann, 
Chim. 67, 88.) 

Platinum and Phosphorus. 

Phosphide of Platinum. — a. By fusing platinum with glacial phos- 
phoric acid and charcoal powder, or by throwing pieces of phosphorus on 
red-hot platinum, Pelletier obtained from 100 parts of platinum, 128parta 
of phosphide of platinum, which was white, very brittle, and very fusible; 
gave sparks on steel ; crystallized in cubes ; and when heated in the air, 
parted with its phosphorus by combustion. 

b. Phosphorus heated with spongy platinum in a glass tube exhausted 
of air, combined with it at a heat considerably below redness, prodncing^ 
flame and vivid incandescence, and formed a lead-grey, porous, imperfectly 
fused mass, partly crystallized in cubes, and a non-conductor of electricity. 
It contained 82*5 platinum and 17*5 phosphorus. When heated in 
chlorine gas, it was converted into terchloride of phosphorus and chloride 
of platinum; and when heated with chlorate of potash, it was partly^ 
decomposed with incandescence. (£. Davy.) 

c. 3 parts of chloroplatinate of ammonium and 2 parts of phosphoma 
heated to dull redness in a tube closed with mercury, formed an iron- 
black, partly pulverulent, partly loosely coherent mass, having scarcely 
any metallic lustre, of sp. gr. 5*28, and a non-conductor of electricity. It 
contained 70 platinum and 30 phosphorus; was permanent in the air; but 
slightly attacked by mineral acids, even at a boiling heat; decomposed in 
chlorine gas, like 6; detonated with chlorate of potash under the hamiper; 
and corroded platinum at a white heat. (E. Davy.) 

Platinum and Sulphur. 

A. Pbotosulphide of Platinum, or Platinous Sulphide. — 1. Formed 
by mixing spongy platinum with an equal weight of sulphur, and heating 
the mixture nearly to redness in a glass tube exhausted of air. (£. Davy. ) 
— 2. By igniting chloroplatinate of ammonium with twice its weight of 
sulphur in a closed crucible. (Vanquelin.) — 3. By heating the same salt 
with an equal weight of sulphur and ignited carbonate of soda, and after- 
wards dissolving out the sulphide of sodium by water. (Yanqnelin.) 



Pt 

s 


99 .^. 86-09 ... 
16 .... 13-91 ... 


Bottger. 

(4) 

..... 14-49 . 


E. Dary. 

(1) 
84 

16 


PtS 


115 .... 10000 ... 


10000 .. 


100 
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4. By igniting oxidized snipbide of platinum (p. 28^^ 5) in a platinnm 
crucible till it takes fire with a loud hissing noise ; closing the crucible 
well^ and leaving it to cool ; boiling the residue with aqua-regia, to 
remove any bichloride of platinum that may adhere to it j and washing and 
drying in vacuo. (Bottger, J. pr. Chem. 3, 274.) — .'». By decomposing 
protochloride of platinum with an alkaline hydrosnlphate. (Berzelius.) — 
Prepared by (1): Dull, lead-grey powder, of sp. gr. 6 '2; acquires the 
metallic lustre when rubbed upon paper, ana is a non-conductor of 
electricity; by (2): shining black powder; by (3): slender, black, shining 
needles (Vauquelin); by (4): blue-black, sandy to the touch, grates 
between the fingers; sp. gr. 8*847 (Bottger). Heated to redness in a close 
vessel, it undergoes a kind effusion. ( vauquelin.) 

Vanqnelin. 

(2) (3) 

84-5 .... 83-5 
15-5 .... 16-5 

100-0 .... 100-0 

Leaves metallic platinum when heated to redness in the air. Decom- 
posed by ignition with zinc-filings or chlorate of potash. When exposed 
to a current of hydrogen gas at a temperature of only 19*^, it becomes red- 
hot, and is reduced to spongy platinum, with formation of hydrosulphurio 
acid. (Bottger.) Permanent in air and in water; scarcely attacked by 
mineral acids at a boiling heat. (E. Davy.) Not decomposed even by 
boiling aqua-regia or caustic potash. Acts upon alcohol in the air like 
platinum-black, but much less strongly. (Bottger.) 

B. Bisulphide op Platinum, or Platinic Sulphide. — 1. Formed 
by mixing 3 parts of chloroplatinate of ammonium with 2 parts of sulphur, 
heating the mixture to low redness over a spirit-lamp in a glass tube 
closed with mercury, and removing the heat soon after the evolution of 
gas has ceased. (£. Davy.) Bottger is of opinion that the compound 
thus prepared is contaminated with free sulphur, in consequence of not 
being heated long enough. — 2. By precipitating a platinic salt with 
hydrosulphurio acid or an alkaline hydrosnlphate. The compound 
may be formed either by passing hydros ulphuric acid gas through 
aqueous chloroplatinate of sodium, or by dropping aqueous bichloride 
of platinum into an alkaline hydrosnlphate (for hyarosulphuric acid 
forms, with aqueous bichloride of platinum, a precipitate which contains 
chloride of platinum, and detonates when heated). The precipitate is 
washed with boiling water and dried in vacuo. (Berzelius.) — 3, A 
solution of 1 part of dry bichloride of platinnm in 4 parts of absolute 
alcohol is mixed with 5 parts of bisulphide of carbon in a strong wide- 
mouthed bottle (the mixture filling two-thirds of it) ; and the bottle, after 
being tightly closed find shaken, is set aside in a shady place of medium 
temperature, and agitated again after 24 hours, by which time the mixture 
has acquired a black-brown colour. In the course of a week, it solidifies 
in a black selatinons mass, having an ethereal odour. This mass is twice 
washed with alcohol of 80 per cent., to remoTO the bisulphide of carbon, 
then rubbed quickly to a pasty consistence, and boiled with a large 
quantity of water in an evaporating basin (stirring constantly), whereupon 
a 2as is evolved which bums with a blue flame on the application of a light. 
The mass is then thrown on a filter, and washed with water, till the liquid 
which runs through no longer forms a cloud in a silver^olution ; and the 
Qlter, with its contents, is quickly freed, by pressure between bibulous 
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• • • ... . . 

paper, from the greater part of the water, and quickly dried in vacuo 
over oil of vitriol at a temperature below 125°. (Bbttger, J. pr. Chan. 

3, 267.) 

Prepared by (1), it is a dark steel-ffrey, often coherent powder; on 
paper, it forms a dark metallic streak like native sulphide of antimony ; 
it IB soft to the touch, of specific gravity about 3*5, a non-conductor of 
electricity, and infusible. (E. Davy.) — By (2) : dark brown, black after 
drying. (Berzelius.) ; black and shining. (FoUenberg, Pogg. 50, 70.) — 
By (3) : blackish grey powder, with shining points, sandy to the touch, 
and grates between the teeth; its specific gravity is 7*224, and it is a good 
conductor of electricity. (B5ttger.) 

E. Davy. Vanqnelin. FeUenberg. Bottger. 

(1) (2) (1) (2) (3) 

Pt 99 .... 75-57 .... 72 .... 77 .... 75*31 .... 74-63 .... 7511 

28 32 .... 24-43 .... 28 .... 23 .... 24-69 .... 25-37 .... 24-89 

PtS* 131 .... 100-00 .... 100 .... 100 .... 10000 .... 100-00 .... 100-00 

The preparation (1) leaves metallic platinum when ignited in contact 
with air. (E. Davy.) — (2) gives oflf 1 At. sulphur at commencing red- 
ness, and leaves protosulphide of platinum. (Berzelius.) Decomposition 
begins between 225° and 250"^. (Bottger.) The preparation (1) decom- 
poses when fused with chlorate of potash, heated with zinc, or fused with 
hydrate of potash. (£. Davy.) — (3) is likewise decomposed by fusion with 
hydrate of potash, chlorate of potash, or nitre ; but to decompose it com- 

fletely, repeated ignition is required. (Bottger.) Chlorine gas decomposes 
1) and (2) at an incipient red heat, the products being chloride of sulphur 
and metallic platinum. (FeUenberg.) Potassium, kneaded together with 
(3) at ordinary temperatures decomposes it with intense combustion; 
sodium does not act till heated. (Bottger.) Among the acids, hot aqua- 
regia alone exerts a slight action upon this compound. (E. Davy.) 
Fuming nitric acid decomposes aud dissolves (3) slowly, but completely; 
so likewise does boiling^ aqua-regia, and with greater racility. The pre- 
paration (2), exposed m the moist state to the air, produces sulphuric 
acid, which chars the paper on drying. (Berzelius.) According to 
Bottger, a similar eflfect is exhibited by (3); vid, inf. — (2) dissolves 
completely in alkaline hydrosulphates ; caustic alkalis also dissolve it 
with separation of platinum and formation of alkaline hyposulphites. 
(Berzelius.) 

The preparation (1) is not decomposed by air at ordinary temperatures, 
by water, or by simple acids. (E. Davy.) The following substances 
exert no decomposing action on (2) : hydrogen gas at ordinary tempera^ 
tures ; boiling concentrated hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, or nitric acid 
of specific gravity 1*2; boiling aqueous ammonia, potash, carbonate of 
soda, and hydrosulphate of ammonia. (Bottger.) 

When 1 pt. of platinum ore is heated to incipient whiteness with 
2 parts of carbonate of soda and 3 parts of sulphur, and the fused mass 
exhausted with water, sulphide of platinum remains in long aurora-red 
needles. (Persoz, Ann, Chim. Phys, 55^ 215.) No analysis is given. 

When hydrosulphuric acid gas is passed through sulphide o? platinum 
precipitated by (2) the sulphide acquires a red-brown colour by absorbing 
the gas, but gives it up on exposure to the air, and becomes black again. 
(Berzelius.) 

Oxidized Sulphide of Platinum, — a. When bisulphide of platinum 
obtained according to (2) by hydrosulphuric acid gas, is exposed lo the 
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air while still moist, a large quantity of sdlpharic acid is formed in it. 
(Berzelius.) [In this case, the platinum appears to transfer the oxygen of 
the air to the sulphur, in the same manner as it does to hydrogen, &c.]-^ 
This mass [which must contain a considerable quantity of free platinum] 
exhibits similar actions to other kinds of platinum-black.---^. When 
bisulphide of platinum prepared by (3) is dried, not in vacuo, but exposed 
to the air in a capsule at a temperature between 50° and 62% and con- 
stantly stirred, till it is converted into a very fine powder, and afterwards 
heated to 1 0(f in a small retort, a velvet-black powder is obtained, dotted 
with a few light points; its specific gravity is about 6*286; it contains 
60*22 per cent, of platinam, has a very sour taste, and yields a large 
quantity of sulphuric acid when treated with water. It takes fire in an 
open crucible at 250% burning with a hissing noise and violet flame, and 
continnes to glow, with evolution of sulphurous acid. If a stream of 
hydrogen gas be allowed to act upon it at a temperature above 25% it 
becomes warm, after glowing and decrepitating, gives off sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and leaves spongy platinum. (Bottger.) 

C. Sulphite of Platinoua Oxide, or PlaUnous StUphiUf — Platinous 
oxide prepared by method 2 (p. 281), dissolves easily and abundantly 
in aqueous sulphurous acid. The colourless solution, which, if prepared 
out of contact of air, contains neither sulphuric nor hyposulphuric acid, 
leaves, on evaporation, a colourless, gummy salt, which reddens litmus. 
At a red heat, this salt is resolved into oil of vitriol and metallic plati- 
num. It is not decomposed, either by hydrochloric or by sulphuric acid. 
It dissolves easily in water and alcohol. Its aqueous solution, mixed 
with protochloride of tin, acquires a dark brown-red colour, and gives 
off a large quantity of sulphurous acid. From an aqueous solution of 
chloride of gold, it throws down metallic gold, with formation of sulphuric 
acid and bichloride of platinum. — The salt forms, with various sulphites, 
colourless double salts, which are permanent in the air and sparingly 
soluble. (Dobereiner, J, pr, Chem, 15, 315.) — From the quantitative 
determination of the product resulting from the decomposition by chlorido 
of gold, Dobereiner assigns to the salt the formula PtO%2SO*. — Should it 
not be PtO,SO^ ? The latter supposition is corroborated by the want of 
colour in the salt, and by the circumstance that bioxide of platinum is 
reduced to protoxide by sulphurous acid; moreover, the violet preparation 
used by Dobereiner is, according to his former statement (Pogg, 28, 1 83), 
not bioxide, but protoxide of platinum, as indeed it should be, according 
to its mode of preparation. — Platinous oxide [prepared by (1) 1], diffused 
in water through which sulphurous acid gas is passed, dissolves slowly id 
the liquid ; and carbonate of soda added to the greenish-brown solution, 
throws down sulphite of platinous oxide and soda. (Litton & Schneder- 
maun, Ann. Pliarm, 42, 319.) 

D. Sulphate op Platinous Oxide, or Platinous Sulphatb.-t 

1. Hydrated platinous oxide, precipitated from its solution in potash by 
sulphuric acia, and washed, dissolves in dilute sulphuric acid after the 
saline liquid has been decanted off, and forms a dark brown solution, 
which assumes a redder tint on dilution with water, and, as the platinous 
oxide takes up more oxygen, gradually becomes clearer. (Benselius.)— * 

2. When protochloride of platinum is continuously heated with a large 
quantity of oil of vitriol, till the liquid no longer produces any turbidity 
in a silver-solutioD, and the li<}uid is subsequenUy evaporated, a blacR, 

vol. yi. u 
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uncrystallized majss is obtained, which deliquesces in the air, and forms a 
black solution with a small quantity of water, but jellowish-green with 
a larger quantity. This solution becomes darker at first on the addition 
of potash or soda^ but loses its colour in a few days, and deposits hydrated 
platinous oxide. (Vauquelin.) — The dark brown solution of platinons 
sulphate deposite metallic platinum at a certain degree of concentration. 
(Litton & Schnedermann.) 

E. Sulphate op Platinic Oxidb, or Platinic Sulphatb. — ^When 
pieces of platinum-foil are introduced into a retort in which oil of yitriol 
is rectified, they acquire a cirstalline aspect, and colour the residue in 
the retort brownish-yellow, by formation of platinic sulphate. (Fischer, 
Kastn, Arch, 14, 149.) [Did the oil of vitriol contain nitric acid \]—^Pre- 
parcLtion, — I. By dissolving hydrated platinic oxide in sulphuric axsid. — 
2. By mixing a solution of bichloride of platinum in a small quantity of 
water, with the proper quantity of sulphuric acid, and evaporating to 
dryness. (Berzelius.) — 3. By pouring fuming nitric acid on sulphide of 
platinum precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen, and evaporating to dry- 
ness, then pouring more fuming nitric acid on the residue, and again 
evaporating to dryness. (E. Davy.) — Black, shining, porous mass, resem- 
bling sugar charcoal ; tastes sour, metallic, and somewhat sharp ; reddens 
litmus slightly. (E. Davy.) 

Berzelitu. E. Davy. 

PtO« 115 .... 58-97 58-777 737 

2S0' 80 .... 41-03 41-223 26-3 

PtO»,2S03 195 .... 100-00 ZZ 100-000 ~, lOO'O 

At a red heat, it gives off oxygen gas, sulphurous acid, and fuming 
oil of vitriol, and leaves metallic platinum. (E. Davy.) — Deliquesces 
quickly in the air ; dissolves in water, forming a dark brown solution ; 
also in aqueous phosphoric, hydrochloric, and nitnc acid, and in alcohol 
and ether. (E. Davy.) — Potash added to the aqueous solution, throws 
down a basic double salt. (Berzelius.) Alkalis do not throw down 
platinic oxide from it. (Liebig, Ann, Fharm. 23, 37.) 

P. SULPHOCARBONATE OF PLATINUM. — ^PtS*,2CS*. — ^AqueOUS Sulpho- 

carbonate of calcium forms, with platinic salts, a black-brown precipi- 
tate, which dissolves in excess of the calcium-salt, forming a brownish- 
yellow solution. The precipitate, when dry, is nearly black ; and when 
distilled, gives off, first bisulphide of carbon, and then sulphur, and leaves 
protosulphide of platinum. (Berzelius.) 



Platinum and Selenium. 

Selenide of Platinum. — Selenium heated with spongy platinnm, 
linites with it readily, producing vivid combustion, and forms a grey, 
infusible powder, which, when heated beforo the blowpipe, gives off all its 
selenium in the oxidized state. (Berzelius.) 

Platinum and Iodine. 

A. PROTIODIDB OF PLATINUM, PLATINOUS lODIDE, or loDOPLATINOUS 

Acid. — To form this compound, protochloride of platinum, produced by 
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heating the bichloride and washed with alcohol, is heated for a onarter of 
an hour with aqueous iodide of potassium, and the resulting black powder 
is washed and dried. No action takes place in the cold. — Soft^ black 
powder, which sticks to the fingers like lamp-black ; it is tasteless, inodo- 
rous, and permanent in the air. (Lassaigne.) 

Laasaigne {mean). 

Pt 99 44 43-95 

1 126 56 56-05 

PtI 225 ZZ 100 ZZ 10000 

When heated to about the boiling point of mercury, it gives off its 
iodine, and leaves spongy platinum. Potash and soda convert it into 
platinous oxide, part of which separates in the form of a black powder, 
while the rest remains dissolved in the alkali, and in the iodide of potas- 
sium or sodium. When digested with ammonia, it leaves a dark yellow- 
ish-green powder, which consists of platinous oxide, iodide of platinum, 
and ammonia; and when heated gives off water, ammonia, and hydriodate 
of ammonia. A cold aqueous solution of hydriodic acid, of sp. gr. 1*038, 
gradually dissolves biniodide of platinum from it, and leaves metallic 
platinum. A hot aqueous solution of iodide of potassium acts upon it in 
a similar manner, dissolving a certain quantity of biniodide of platinum, 
whereby the liquid acquires a yellow colour, but leaves the greater part 
of the protochloride otplatinum undecomposed. — Concentrated sulphuric, 
hydrochloric, and nitric acid, and likewise water and alcohol, have no 
action upon it. (Lassaigne, J. Chim, mid, 8, 708; also Ann, Chim, Fhys, 
51, 113 
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B. Sesqui-iodide of Platinum? — A dilute aqueous solution of bi- 
chloride of platinum is mixed in excess with iodide of potassium, and 
the resulting precipitate freed from admixed chloroplatinate of potassium 
by washing with a large quantity of water, and then dried.— Black. — 
Gives off a large quantity of iodine at 121°, and the whole at a tempera- 
ture short of redness. — Dissolves in aqua-regia, with separation of iodine. 
Gives up a small quantity of iodine to boiling water. When immersed 
in ammonia, it first turns greenish, then brown, then red; the supernatant 
liquid yields small crystals on evaporation. Dissolves in potash-ley, 
forming a vellow solution, which becomes pale red when neutralized with 
nitric acid, and colourless when supersaturated with it. Dissolves 
readily, with a wine-red colour, in aqueous iodide of potassium, and like- 
wise in hydriodic acid. Cold sulphuric, hydrochloric, and nitric acid, as 
well as water, alcohol, and ether, have no action upon it. (Kane, FhU. 
Mag. J. 2, 197.) — [Possibly a mere mixture of protiodide and biniodide 
of platinum, formed from the latter by continued washing with boiling 

water.] 

Kane. 

2Pt 198 34-38 35 

31 378 65-62 65 

Pt*I» 576 10000 100 

C. Biniodide op Platinum, Platinic Iodidb, or Iodoplatinio Acid. 
— Spongy platinum, heated with diy iodine, combines with it imperfectly; 
when heated with iodine and water, or with hydrochloric acid and nitric 
acid, it remains unaltered. — Preparation, — 1. The aqueous solutions of 
bichloride of platinum and iodide of potassium form, at ordinary tempe- 
ratures, a deep red, clear mixture, which becomes brown and turbid 
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when heated^ and deposits the hiniodide, either in flakes or in a erya- 
talline powder^ aocording to the concentration of the mixture ; the deposit 
is washed with boiling water and dried. If the platinum-solution contains 
free hydrochlorio acid, vapours of iodine are given off on heating the 
mixture. — Black powder, resembling charcoal powder ; sometimes cr3r»i 
talline like pulverized oxide of manganese ; inodorous and tasteless. 
(Lassaigne.) 

Lassaigne. 

Pt 99 28-21 28-09 

21 252 71-79 71-91 

~Ftl« 351 ~. lOO'OO ZZ 10000 

When heated above 131^ it begins to give off iodine, and ultimately 
leaves metallic platinum. If ouly part of the iodine be driven off bj 
careful heating, there remains, not protiodide of platinum, but a mixture 
of platinum with the biniodide. — Chlorine-water dissolves it gradually, 
forming bichloride of platinum, while the iodine is set free ; or, if excess 
of chlorine is present, forms chloride of iodine. The | biniodide is not 
decomi)Osed by cold oil of vitriol ; but when heated with it, gives off 
iodine just as when heated alone. — Combines with the more basic metallic 
iodides, forming crystallieable iodine-salts. — Dissolves in alcohol, forming 
a vellowish-green solution, and undergoing partial decomposition. ( Vide 
Alcohol. Lassaigne, </. Chim, mH. 5, 384; 8, 712.) 

IX Htdriodatb of PLATtNio loDiDE.^-Cold dilute hydriodic acid, 
placed in contact with biniodide of platinum for 24 hours, forms a bean* 
tiful red solution, which, when evaporated in vacuo, or over lime in a 
receiver not exhausted, yields crystals. — These crystals are reddish- 
black needles, having a metallic lustre, and united in feathery tufts; they 
are inodorous, and have an astringent, and somewhat acid taste. — In a 
dry vacuum, they slowly evolve a small quantity of hydriodic acid; at 
100^, a larger quantitv, but not the whole; and, if afterwards more 
strongly heated, they yield hydriodous acid and iodine, while platinum 
remains behind. They become slightly moist on exposure to the air, and 
dissolve very easily in water. The dark wine-red solution diluted with 
a large (quantity of water, gradually deposits the biniodide of platinum ; 
in sunshine, the deposition takes place more quickly. Chlorine decom- 
poses the solution, throwing down iodine and iodide of platinum; alkalis 
added to it, immediately form iodine-salts. (Lassaigne.) 

Gyitallized, LasMtgne* 

PtP 351 .... 73-43 73-45 

HI 127 .... 26*57 26-55 



Ptl»,HI .... 478 .... 100-00 100-00 

E. lODATE OF PlATINIO OxtDB, or PtATUilQ lODATB. — lodic acid 

forms, with bichloride of platinum, a yellow precipitate^ somewhat soluble 
in water. (Pleischl.) 



PtATINUM AKB BROHmS. 

A. BiBRoiciDB OF Platinum, PtATinrc Bromidb, or BnoKoptATrnTc 
Acid. — Cold bromine has no action upon platinum (Balard); neither does 
bromine vapour, passed over red-hot platinum wire, exert any action 
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upon it. (Liebig.) — The compound is formed by dissolWng platinum in a 
mixture of hydrobromic and nitric acid^ and evaporating the solution (at 
70*, according to Bonsdorff) to dryness. (Balard.) — Brown crystalline 
mass, whose aqueous solution reddens litmus. (Bonsdorff.) — Resolved 
into its elements at a red heat. (Balard.) — Deliquescent (Rammelsberg); 
dissolves in water, forming a reddish-yellow solution. With more basic 
metallic bromides, which destroy its power of reddening litmus, it forms 
bromine-salts {BramoplcUinates) of a deep red colour. (Bonsdorff, Fogg* 
10, 343.) 

B. Brobcatb op Platinic Oxidb, or Platinio Bromate. — When 
aqueous platinio sulphate is precipitated by bromate of baryta, a 
yellow filtrate is obtained, which, when evaporated over the water-bath, 
soon gives off oxygen gas and bromine vapour, and finally solidifies in 
the form of brown, crystalline bibromide of platinum. (Kammelsberg, 
Pogg, 55, 86.) 



Plath^um and Chlorine. 

A. Protochloride op Platinum, Platinous Chloride, or Chloro- 
PLATiNous Acid. — I. Pulverized bichloride of platinum placed in a por- 
celain basin standing in the sand-bath, is heated, with constant stirring, 
to the melting point of tin. (Berzelius.) Vauquelin digests the product 
with water to extract any bichloride of platinum that may remain unde- 
composed. — 2. If the heat applied be not sufficient to decompose the 
whole of the bichloride of platinum, the residue dissolves completely in 
water, formins; a dark brown, nearly opaque liquid, because the proto- 
chloride of platinum is rendered soluble through the medium of the 
bichloride. On evaporating the solution, the protochloride is deposited 
in the form of a brown powder, the quantity being greater, the more the 
liquid is concentrated; and on evaporating to dryness and digesting in 
cold water, the whole of the brown powder remains undissolved. This 
powder, notwithstanding its different colour, has the same composition as 
the greenish-grey protochloride of platinum, but dissolves much more 
easily in hydrochloric acid. After the liquid containing the bichloride 
of platinum has been decanted off, the brown powder is no longer soluble 
in water, but dissolves again in the decanted liquid, on the application of 
heat and addition of water. (Magnus, Fogg. 14, 239.) — (1.) Greenish- 
grey powder, which, like a fatty substance, is scarcely wetted by water. 
(Berzelius.) — (2.) Brown powder. (Magnus.) 

Berzelioi. Magntis. Vaaqueltn. 

(1) (1) (2) (1) 

Pt 990 .... 73-66 .... 73-3 .... 73-62 .... 74-05 .... 725 

CI 35-4 .... 26-34 .... 26'7 .... 26-38 .... 2595 .... 27*5 

PtCl 134-4 ....10000 ....1000 ....10000 ....100 00 ....100 

Decomposed by heat into chlorine gas and platinum. With aqueous 
potash, it yields hydrated platinous oxide and chloride of potassium; con- 
verted by boiling aqua-reeia and also by hydrochloric acid, if the air has 
access to it, into aqueous bichloride of platinum. Not affected by nitric 
acid, sulphuric acid, or water. (Berzelius.) 

B. Hydkochlorate of Platinous Chloride, or Acid Hydrochlo- 
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RATE OF Platinous Oxide. — Formed by dissolving protochloride of 
platinum in strong boiling hydrochloric acid, out of contact with the air. 
(Berzelius, Vauquelin.) The brown protochloride dissolves much more 
readily than the grey. (Magnus.) The purple-red solution, when eva- 
porated^ leaves the brown protochloride, insoluble in water. Soda throws 
down from it the black hydrated protoxide. (Vauquelin.) 

C. Bichloride of Platinum, Platinic Chloride, or Chloropla- 
TiNic Acid. — Anhydrous liquid chlorine has no action on platinum wire. 
(Kemp.) Chlorine-water slowly dissolves platinum. 

Preparation. 1. By dissolving platinum in concentrated aqua-regia, 
and evaporating the solution to dryness over the water-bath. To dissolve 
the platinum, the presence of nitrous acid is required. A mixture of pure 
nitric acid (free, i,e, from nitrous acid) and chlorate of potash, has no action 
on spongy platinum, even at 125°. Neither is the spongy platinum 
attacked by a cold mixture of hydrochloric and pure nitric acid suffi- 
ciently diluted; but on the addition of nitrite of potash, chloroplatinate of 
potassium is very slowly produced. (Millon, Compt, rend. 14, 906.) — 
2. By passing chlorine gas through warm water in which chloroplatinate 
of ammonium is diffused, till the whole of the ammonia is decomposed, 
and evaporating. (Vauquelin.) In this process, the dangerous chloride 
of nitrogen is very likely to be formed. 

Dark red-brown mass j its aqueous solution reddens litmus, has a very 
astringent taste^ and colours the skin brownish black. 

BerzeliuB. Yanqaelin. 

Pt 99-0 .... 58-30 5801 47 

2C1 70-8 .... 41-70 41-99 53 

PtCls 169-8 .... 10000 ZZ 100-00 100 

Berzelius's namben are calculated from hia analysis of chloroplatinate of potas- 
sinm. — Vauquelin suspects that his chloride of platinum was not quite freed from acid 
and water. 

Gives off chlorine when heated, being first reduced to protochloride of 
platinum, and then to the metallic state. (Berzelius.) Platinum retains 
chlorine much more tenaciously than gold; hence if a mixture of the 
chlorides of the two metals be carefully heated, the undecomposed 
chloride of platinum may be extracted by water, while metallic gold 
remains behind. (6m.) Sulphurous acid gsus passed through the aqueous 
solution of bichloride of platinum, decolorizes it by converting the bichlo- 
ride of platinum into protochloride; the same effect is produced by 
alkaline sulphites. A solution of the bichloride through which sulphur- 
ous acid gas has been passed for 8 hours, exhibits a dark brown colour, 
and forms with ammonia the green precipitate (NH',PtCl) discovered by 
Magnus; but after boiling or standing for some time, it loses its colour, 
and then no longer gives a precipitate with ammonia. (Liebig, Ann, 
Pkarm, 23, 23.) The solution decolorized by sulphite of ammonia or 
sulphite of potash is not precipitated by ammoniacal salts or by boiling 
with potash. When exposed to the air, it recovers its yellow colour. 
(Liebig, Pogg. 17, 108.) The application of heat to the platinum-solution 
saturated with sulphurous acid, accelerates the decoloration; the sulphites 
of ammonia and potash act in the same manner as free sulphurous acid, 
but an excess of them produces a white granular precipitate. (Berthier, 
i\^. Ann, Ckim, Phys, 7, 82.) — A solution of bichloride of platinum in 
alcohol gradually loses its power of precipitating potash-salts, being 
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eonrerted into the inflammable chloride of platinum discoTered by Zeise. 
According to Gehlen (A. GM. 3, 57l)y the ethereal solution, when ex- 
posed to light, becomes pale yellow and deposits platinum. — The aqueous 
solution is not precipitated in the dark, eiUier bj excess of carbonate of 
soda or by lime ; but on exposure to light, compounds of platinic oxide 
with soda or lime are deposited, (yid, in/,) For the other reactions, Tid. 
Plaiimc Salti (pp. 283—285). 

HydraUd BicMaride of Platinum, — The aqueous solution concentrated 
by evaporation solidifies, on cooling, in brown-red needles, radiating from 
the centre of the vessel; they contain 36*91 p. c. of platinum, and are 
therefore composed of PtCP,10Aq. (Mather, SUl. Amer. J. 27, 262.) 

Aqueous Bichloride of PlaHnumy or Hydrochlorate of Platinic Oxide. — 
This is the ordinary solution of platinum. Bichloride of platinum dis- 
solves in water with evolution of heat. The solution in the pure state is 
brownish yellow. The browner colour which it generally exhibits pro- 
ceeds from iridium. A dark brown tint is also given to it hj the presence 
of protochloride of platinum, e.g,, when the platinum-solution is heated, 
after evaporation, till it begins to give off cnlorine, and the residue is 
redissolved in water. (Berzelius.) 

D. ClUorostUphide of Platinum f — From a solution of platinum in 
aqua-regia, sulphuretted hydrogen throws down a mixture of sulphide and 
chloride of platinum, which detonates in particular parts when heated. 
(Berzelius, Lekrb.) 

E. Chlonodide of Platinum ? — ^When a solution of bichloride of plati- 
num is mixed with excess of hydriodic acid and evaporated to dryness 
(hydrochloric acid then escaping; and the residue heated to 149^, (whereby 
the excess of hydriodic acid is driven off, together with chloride of iodine,) 
a mixture of bichloride and biniodide of platinum is left, in the form of a 
black powder. An analysis gave: 32*50 per cent, of platinum, 59*61 
iodine, 7*03 chlorine (loss 0*86). — Between 205° and 315°, the mixture 
gives off brownish-yellow vapours of chloride of iodine and violet vapours 
of iodine, and leaves spongy platinum. It dissolves in aqueous potash, 
forming a red solution, from which it is precipitated unchanged on the 
addition of sulphuric acid. It is insoluble in water, slightly soluble in 
alcohol. (Mather, Sill. Am, J. 27, 257.) 

F. Nitiic Oxide toith Bichloride of Platinum? — A solution of platinum 
in aqua-re^ia is evaporated, with frequent addition of aqua-reffia, till half 
of the liquid crystallizes on cooling; the crystals are then coUected on a 
filter, and pressed between bibulous paper. --Small orange-bellow crystals. 
— They give off no water at 100°. They deliquesce rapidly in the air. 
When water is poured upon them, a solution of bichloride of platinum is 
formed, and nitric oxide escapes with brisk effervescence. (Rogers & Boy6, 
PhU. Mag. J, 17, 397; also /. pr, Chem. 26, 150.) 

Rogers & Boy^. 

Pt 41*26 

CI 43*89 

NO* 4*89 

HO and loss 9*96 

' 100-00 

No formula can be deduced from this analysis. 
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The author likewise obtained this oompound by digesting spongy 
platinam with aqna-regia for several days, in a basin covered with glaaa 
and plaoed over the water-bath, and afterwards leaving it to oool. At 
the bottom of the brown mother-liquid there were found, together with 
undissolved spongy platinum, yellow, granular crystals, which, when 
covered with water in a vessel containing air, evolved red fumes, but in 9k 
vessel filled with carbonic acid, gave oif colourless nitric oxide. 

Platinum and Fluorine. 

BiFLUORiDB OP Platinum, and Hydropluate op Platinic Oxide. — 
A solution of fluoride of potassium is dropped into an aqueous solution of 
bichloride of platinum not containing excess of acid, as long as a precipi- 
tate of chloroplatinate of potassium continues to form. The liquid is then 
filtered and evaporated; the fluoride of platinum dissolved out by alcohol, 
which still leaves behind a small quantity of chloroplatinate of potassium; 
and the alcoholic liquid mixed with water, and again evaporated. If 
only a slight degree of heat be applied, there remains a non-crystalline, 
yellow, transparent mass, which redissolves completely in water ; at 60% 
on the other hand, the mass becomes dark brown, and when dissolved in 
water leaves a brown basic salt. — Bi fluoride of platinum combines with 
the fluorides of the alkali-metals, forming fluorine-salts. (Benelios.) 

Platinum and Nitrogen. 

A. Nitrate op Platinous Oxide, or Platinous Nitrate. — 
Hydrated platinous oxide dissolves in dilute nitric acid, forming a 
greenish-brown solution, which appears almost black when evaporated to 
dryness; the solution, however, contains a large quantity of platinic 
oxide, which is gradually produced in greater abundance, the more the 
acid is in excess. (Berzelius.) 

B. Nitrate op Platinic Oxide, or Platinic Nitrate. — 1. By 
dissolving hydrated platinic oxide in nitric acid. — 2. By decomposing 
platinic sulphate with an exactly equivalent quantity of nitrate of baryta, 
and filtering. — 3. By adding nitre to aqueous bichloride of platinum, as 
long as chloroplatinate of potassium is deposited : 

3PtCl« + 2(KO,NO») = 2(KCl,PtCP) + PtO«,2NO». 

According to this equation, ^ of the platinum remains dissolved in the 
form of nitrate. The decanted dark brown liquid yields on evaporation 
a mass of the consistence of honey, which, after evaporation at a strong 
heat, dissolves but partially in water, leaving a basic salt. (Berzelius.) 

C. Ammonio-protoxidb op Platinum, or Platinite op Ammonia. 
—a. With 2 At. -4»«ion»a.— •2NH*,PtO,HO.— After the discovery of 
ammonio-protochloride of platinum (p. 300} by Magnus, a series of 
salts was discovered by Gros, which may be supposed to contain 
the base, 2NH',PtC10 {Platinum-basis of Gros); and two other series 
of salts by Reiset, the one containing the base, 2NH^,PtO {RciseCs 

first Flatinum-basis) ; and the second, NH',PtO {Reiset' s second platijiunv- 
basis). Other formulae may likewise be given for these bases; thus 
Berzelius gives for Gros's base, NH*,PtCI + NH*0; and for Reiset's first 
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bafle^ NH'Pt+NHK). [For Gerhardt*B theoiy of these oompoimcb^ see 
p. 319, et seq.] 

This coinp6and is obtained by precipitating the solation of the sol- 
phate (2NH*,PtO,SO') with the proper quantity of baryta-water, erapo- 
ratin? the filtrate ont of contact of air, and finally in vacuo over oil of 
vitriol, till it solidifies in a mass consisting of white needles and becoming 

" contains 
Berzelius, 
very alkaline and caustic, like that 
of potash, and its solation absorbs carbonic acid greedily from the air, 
and decomposes starch-sugar just like a solution of potash. (Reiset.) 
From a solution of nitrate of silver, it throws down silver-oxide, just 
as potash does. (Peyrone.) — The cr^talline mass fuses at 110°, ^ives off 
1 At. ammonia and 1 At. water with strong intumescence, and leaves 
NH^,PtO. (Reiset.) It deliquesces in the air, and its aqueous solution does 
not give off ammonia, even when boiled. (Reiset.) With 1 At. of the 
different oxygen acids, it forms a series of perfectly neutral salts, from 
which it is separated again in its original state, by stronger bases. The 
solutions of these salts deposit metallic platinum after long standing, but 
without the formation of an ammoniacal salt ; it is therefore probable that 
similar salts exist, containing the bioxide instead of the protoxide of 
platinum. (Reiset.) Slightly soluble in alcohol. (Peyrone.) 

6. With 1 AL Ammonia, — NH',PtO. — ^Remains in the form of a 
ereyish mass when the compound a is heated above 110°.— -When heated 
m a retort above 200°, it is quietly resolved into nitrogen gas, ammonia, 
water and platinum. Probably Pt^N is first produced^ and is afterwards 
resolved into nitrogen gas and platinum : 

3(NH8,PtO) = Pt»N + 3H0 + 2NH». 

But if it be heated to 200° at one point with access of air, it becomes red** 
hot, the glow spreading from that point, and makes a hissing noise. In 
this case, the spongy platinum induces the combination of the hydrogen in 
the ammonia with the oxygen of the airj just as it acts upon hydrogen 
gas mixed with air. This base is insoluble in water and ammonia, and 
combines with acids, forming detonating salts which are insoluble in 
water. (Reiset.) 

D. AmmomiO'Binoxide of Platinum, or Platinate of Amuonia.— 
a. FtdmincUinff Platinum, — 1. Formed by decomposing chloroplatinate 
of ammonium with aqueous potash. The precipitate requires a higher 
temperature to explode it than fulminating gold or silver, and does not 
detonate so violently. (Proust, H. GM. 1, 348.) — According to Dobereiner 
(Oilb. 72, 194), the straw-colonred precipitate contains 3 At. platinic 
oxide with 1 At. ammonia, and detonates slightly when rapidly heated, but 
strongly when subjected to a gradual heat. 

2. By dissolving platinum sal-ammoniac in a very large excess of 
aqueous potash, and precipitating the fulminating platinum from the 
filtrate by neutralising with hydrocliloric acid. It detonates slightly 
when suddenly heated, strongly when exposed to a gradual heat. (Fourcroy 
& Vanquelin, N. Oehl. 1, 348.) 

3. By precipitating aqueous platinic sulphate with ammonia, boiling 
the precipitate with potash-ley, and then washing and drying. — Brown 
powder, permanent in the air.*-<}ontains 73*75 per cent, of platinum 
a)mbined with 8*75 of oxygen, 9*00 of ammonia and 8*50 of water. 
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Does not explode l^j friction^ percassioD, or the eleefario spark, bat deto-' 
nates Tiolentlj when heated to 205''. It is conyerted by chlorine-water 
into sal-ammoniac and aqueous bidiloride of platinum; yields when 
heated with nitric acid^ the peculiar oxide of platinum described on 
p. 282 ; dissolves in solphoric acid without evolution of gas, and forms 
a dark brown solution; and is not sensibly attacked by hydrochloric 
acid. (£. Dary, Schw. 19, 91.) 

*. NH»,PtO»+2Aq.— Gerhardt'8Pktinaminc = NHpt?+2Aq. (p. 314). 

E. Ammonio-carbonate of Platinous Oxide. — The compound 
2NH', PtO dissolved in water, is converted, on exposure to the air, first 
into 2NH',PtO,CO*,HO, and afterwards into 2NH»,PtO,2CO»,HO. 
(Reiset.) The former compound is likewise produced in the decomposition 
of 2NH',PtC] by aqueous monocarbonate of potash. (Peyrone.) 

F. SuLPHOPLATiNATE OF Ammonium. — Sulphide of platinum precipi- 
tated by sulphuretted hydrogen, dissolves in hydrosulphate of ammonia, 
forming a red-brown solution, from which it is precipitated by acids with 
the same colour. (Berzelius.) 

G. Sulphite op Platinous Oxide and Ammonia. — NH*0,SO*+ 
Pt0,S0'. — Falls down as a white, crystalline precipitate, when a solution 
of bichloride of platinum, decolorized by sulphurous acid gas, is neutralized 
with ammonia and mixed with absolute alcohol. The salt purified by wash- 
ing with alcohol dissolves easily in water, forming ^ colourless liquid, which 
gives with nitrate of silver a peculiar precipitate, different from chloride 
of silver, and is not precipitated by potash. It likewise gives no pre- 
cipitate with alkaline hydrosulphates ; but on the subsequent addition of 
hydrochloric acid, a yellow precipitate is formed, which, when the mixture 
is heated, first turns brown, and afterwards black. (Liebig, Pogg, 17, 108, 
and Ann. Phai'm, 23^ 23; Bbckmann, Liebiffy Traiti de Chim. Org. 
Paris, 1840, 102.) 

When sulphurous acid gas is passed through an aqueous solution of 
bichloride of platinum, till the latter no longer gives a precipitate with 
sal-ammoniac, the liquid left to itself for a few days in a stoppered bottle, 
and ammonia afterwards added, at least three compounds are formed, con- 
sisting of sulphurous acid, platinous oxide, and ammonia: a. Nearly 
insohible in water; hydrochloric acid converts it, with evolution of 
sulphurous acid, into a chlorine-compound consisting of shining lemon- 
yellow, or orange-yellow crystals. — b. More easily soluble ; solidifies on 
cooling in transparent and colourless needles ; behaves with hydrochloric 
acid like a. — c. Verv easily soluble; does not crystallize on evaporation, 
but separates in the form of a white powder ; when treated with hydro- 
chloric acid, it yields a yellow powder, similar to the yellow body, 
NH',PtCl (p. 302). (Peyrone.) 

H. Ammonio-bclphate of Platinous Oxide. — a. With 2 At. 
Ammonia, — 2NH',Pt0,S0'. — o. TeUow, — 1. Reiset's soluble compound 
(2NH',PtCl,H0) is decomposed by sulphate of silver-oxide, and the 
filtrate evaporated to the crystallizing point. (Reiset.) — 2. The same 
chlorine-compound is decomposed by moderately strong sulphuric acid, 
the action being attended with evolution of hydrochloric acid. (Peyrone.) 
Crystallizes with facility, and is neutral to vegetable colours. (Reiset.) 
Always forms yellow, transparent, square-based octohedrons. (Peyrone.) 
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0. Colourleu. — Formed bj decomposing Peyrone's transparent and 
colourless crystalline compound 2NH', PtCl (p. 300) with moderately 
strong sulphuric acid. Each drop of the acid added to the solution of the 
chlorine-compound throws down white pearly scales of an acid salt^ 
which, however, when dissolved in warm water and subsequently cooled, 
yields crystals of the mono-acid salt, while the excess of sulphuric acid 
remains with the water. Transparent and colourless square-based octo- 
hedronsy which have no action on vegetable colours. Slightly soluble in 
cold water; dissolves in 50 or 60 parts of boiling water. Insoluble in 
alcohol of ordinary strength. The solution of the salt in dilute sulphuric 
acid yields scales of the acid salt when evaporated; but on further evi^Do- 
ration, it deposits blood-red needles, which are qniokly transformed into 
the red scales; when the solution is still further evaporated, a black mass 
is formed, and on dissolving this mass in water, metallic platinum remains 
behind. (Peyrone.) 

CryitaUixidj dried at 100^ Perrone. 

a. Yellow. j3. Colourless. 

2N 28 .... 15-47 

6H 6 .... 3-32 3-76 .... 3-50 

Pt 99 .... 54-69 54-19 .... 54-38 

so»'!!!!!"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!!"!! 4o 'Z 22-10 22-12 'Z 22-26 

2NH3,PtO,SO» 181 .... 10000 

b. With 1 ile. Jwimonta.— NH»,PtO,SO' + HO.— Formed by boiling 
the iodine-compound (NH',PtI^ with aqueous silver-sulphite, the ebullition 
being continued for a Ion? time, because the decomposition takes place 
but slowly. The salt reddens litmus strongly. The 1 At. water which 
it contains cannot be separated. By solution in ammonia^ it is converted 
into the salt a, a, just considered. (Keiset.) 

I. Ammomio-sulphate of Platinic Oxide.— ^onc. — On neutralizing 
platinic sulphate with ammonia, and boiling for a few minutes, the liquid 
oecomes colourless, and a pale brown, tasteless powder is precipitated, 
which is permanent in the air, detonates slightly when heated, is decom- 
posed by a boiling solution of potash, and dissolves in hot hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid, but not in water. (£. Davy.) 

K. Ammonio-protiodidb op Platinum. — a. With 2 At Ammonia,^^ 
2NH', PtI. — Formed by decomposing the aqueous sulphate H,a,o 
(2NH',PtO,SO'), with iodide of barium, and evaporating the filtrate. — 
Cubes. — The aqueous solution, when boiled, gives off 1 At. ammonia, and 
deposits the following compound. (Heiset.) 

b. With 1 At. Ammonia. — NH',PtI. — Precipitated on boiling the 
aqueous solution of the compound a. Yellow powder, which dissolves in 
ammonia, and is thereby reconverted into the compound a, (Reiset.) 

L. loDOPLATiNATE OF Amhonitm. — The solutiou of biniodide of 

Elatinum in hydriodate of ammonia, obtained by digestion at a gentle 
eat, yields, on evaporation, small, metallic-looking, blackish, square 
tables, which are anhydrous and permanent in the air. When heated, 
they give off nitrogen, ammonia, iodine, and hydriodate of ammonia, and 
leave 23 per cent, of platinum. They dissolve sparingly in water, 
forming a red solution, but are insoluble in alcohol. (Lassaigne, /• Chim^ 
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mid. 8, 715.) Kuie (PkiL Mag, J. 2^ 198), bj mixing a Bolution of 
biniodide of platinum in aqneous hjdriodio acid with ammonia, obtained a 
blaok preoipitate^ which in a few minutes became brown, and afterwards 
of a fine red colour; it was found to oontain 1 44 pts. (A At.) of hjdriodate 
of ammonia and 1^425 pta. (5 At.) of sesqni-iodide oi platinum. 

Cry$tallized, Lasaaigne. 

NHn 144 .... 17-02 1701 

2Pt ., 198 .... 23-40 23-00 

41 604 .... 59-58 59-99 

NHn,2PtP 846 .... 100-00 Z7^ 10000 

M. Ammokio-pkotobromide OF PLATiKnM.-^2NH*,PtBr. — Prepared 
by means of bromide of barium, just as the iodoplatinate is obtained with 
iodide of barium. It likewise crystallises in cubes, but its aqueous 
solution is not decomposed by boiling. (Reiset.) 



N. AHMoino-PROTOCHLORiDE OF PLATiNUM. — a. With 2 Au Am- 
monia. — 2NH*, PtCl.— [Hydrochlorate of DipUtosaminc = N«H»Pt, HCl.] — 
Protochloiride of platinum is immersed in aqueous ammonia, and boiled 
with it, the liquid being frequently renewed, till tbe green compound of 
Magnus, which is formed at first, with evolution of heat, is dissolved, — 
after which the solution is evaporated to the crystallizing point. The 
green salt of Magnus may likewise be treated in a similar manner. 
(Reiset.) The solution obtained by boilin? Magnus's green compound 
with ammonia is evaporated to dryness, the residue dissolved in cold 
water, the yellow solution gently evaporated, then cooled to the 
crystallizing point, and the product purified by recrystaUization. Car- 
'bonate of ammonia cannot be used in the preparation ; it is true that 
Magnus's green compound dissolves in it as readily as in caustic 
ammonia; but the crystals thus obtained are contaminated with a powder 
which effervesces with acids, and is very difficult to separate. ^Peyrone.) 
— 2. Sulphurous acid gas is passed through aqueous bichloride ot platinum 
till the liquid is completely decolorized; sulphite of platinous oxide 
and soda precipitated from it by the addi^on of carbonate of soda; 
the precipitate dissolved in hydrochloric acid ; and the resulting solution 
of chloride of sodium and protochloride of platinum saturated in the cold 
with a very large quantity of ammonia. The mixture of 2NH',PtCl and 
NH',PtCl, thereby precipitated, is dissolved in boiling hydrochloric acid. 
The filtrate, on coolmg, deposits NH',PtCl, while 2NH',PtCl remains in 
solution. The latter separates out on evaporation, mixed however with 
sal-ammoniac; hence it is better to precipitate it from the solution by 
alcohol, wash with alcohol, dissolve in water, and leave the compound tb 
separate from the solution by evaporation and cooling. Even when the 
crystals appear perfectly transparent and colourless, they may still be con- 
taminated with NH^PtCl. To purify them from the latter, their solution 
in cold water is evapoiuted over the water-bath till needles begin, to form, 
and increase considerably as the liquid cools; the mother-liquor is then 
poured off, and the needles pressed oetween bibulous paper, and dried at 
100^ (Peyrone.) 

Prepared by (1) it forms beautiful needles. (Reiset.) Transparent, 
straw-yellow, four-sided needles. (Peyrone.) — By (2) : transparent, colour- 
less, brittle, four-sided needles, without action on vegetable colours, and 
having a pure saline taste. (Peyrone.) 
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Pejrone. 
Ckyttalliztd, dned at lOO"*. (1) (2) 

2N 280 .... 16-63 

6H 60 .... 3-56 3-92 .... 3*81 

Pt 99-0 .... 58-79 58-29 .... 58*30 

CI 35-4 .... 21-02 20-99 .... 20-86 

168-4 .... 100-00 '■ 

Reiset (Compt rend, 10, 870) assigns the sfttne composition to this 
substance; but more recently (Campt, rend, 18, 1103) he supposes it to 
contain 1 At. water, making the formala, 2NH^,PtCl + HO. 

Pejrone supposes that the compound prepared by his process (2) is 
different from that of Reiset, — notwithstanding the similarity of con* 
Btitution and general resemblance in other respects, — inasmuch as (1) is 
yellow, and forms yellow salts with oxygen-acids (of which colour, how- 
ever, Reiset says nothing), whereas (2) is colourless, and forms colourless 
salts; and moreorer (1) is somewhat less soluble in water and alcohol. 

When the crystallized compound obtained by (1) is heated in a tube, 
it gives off 1 At. ammonia, at about 250'^, and leaves the yellow compound 
NH',PtCl; at a higher temperature, it emits dense fumes of sal-ammoniac^ 
and ultimately of hydrochloric acid, while metallic platinum remains 
behind. (Reiset.) The evolution of ammonia from the compound (2) 
begins at 220°, and becomes more energetic at 240*^. If the heat be dis* 
continued, when the evolution of ammonia ceases, and the residue be 
dissolved in boiling water, the solution yields, on cooling, yellow, trans- 
lucent crystals of NH',PtCl. (Peyrone.) The compound (1) heated with 
caustic potash gives off no ammonia till heated to the boiling point. 
(Reiset.) (2) is decomposed by carbonate of potash, slowly in the cold, 
instantly at temperatures between 40° and 50°, yielding chloride of 
potassium and ammonio-carbonate of platinous oxide. (Peyrone.) 

2NH», PtCl + KO, C0»«2NH', PtO, CO^ + KCl. 

Potassium-amalgam forms with the pulverized crystals (2), chloride of 
potassium, and a black powder containing mercury, platinum, and a large 
quantity of ammonia. (Peyrone.) 

2NH», PtCl + Hg'K a. 2NH», PtHg' + KO. 

The crystals (2) evaporated to dryness with excess of hydrochloric acid^ 
leave a mixture of sal-ammoniac and yellow NH^PtCl. (Peyrone.) — The 
crystals (1) dissolve in gently heated nitric acid, with evolution of nitrous 

fiiS, forming a liquid, from which the nitric acid salt of Gros (2NH'y 
tC10,N0*) separates out (Reiset.) According to Peyrone, on the other 
hand, the crystals (2), when treated with sulphuric, nitric, or oxalic 
acid, give off the whole of their chlorine in the form of hydrochloric acid, 
and are converted into salts whose base consists of 2NH',PtO; e. g, : 

2NH»,PtCl + HO,SO» - 2NH»,PtO,SO> + HCl. 

Chlorine gas passed through the solution, converts the crystals (1) into 
the chlorine-compound of Gros (2NH',PtCP). (Reiset.) Silver-salts are 
decomposed by contact with it, yielding chloride of silver and salts having 
2NH^PtO for their base. (Reiset.) — The aqueous solution of (2) is imme- 
diately converted, by contact with protochloride of platinum, into the 
green compound of Magnus. (Peyrone.) 

2NH3iPta t ?tCl = 2(NH»,PtCl). 
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The crystals (1) dissolve reftdilj in water and in aqneoos ammonia, and 
are precipitated from the solutions by alcohol. (Reiset.) The crystals (2) 
are slightly soluble in alcohol of ordinary strength, insoluble in absolute 
alcohol. (Peyrone.) — The solution of the compound (I) mixed with leas 
than the equivalent quantity of aqueous bichloride of platinum, yields a 
copious olive-green precipitate = 2(2NH',PtCl) + PtCl*. — If, on the 
contrary, the solution of bichloride of platinum is in excess, a pale-red 
crystalline powder is precipitated, = 2NH»,PtCl + PtCP. (Reiset.) 

b. With 1 At. ilTOffWnia.— NH»,PtCL — [Hydrochlorate of PlatoM. 
mmc= NH2,Pt,HCl.]— ^. Yellow,— I, This compound is obtained by 
proceeding as in the second mode of preparing the preceding compound a 
(p. 300). From the solution in boiling hydrochloric acid of the precipi- 
tate obtained by ammonia, the compound b separates on cooling, first as 
a yellow powder, afterwards in small yellow crystals, while the com- 
pound a remains in solutiou. The precipitate, after washing with water, 
IS purified by dissolving it twice in hot hydrochloric acid. (Peyrone.) — 
2. Bichloride of platinum is heated to 250"^, to convert it into protochlo- 
ride; the latter dissolved in hydrochloric acid; the solution neutralized 
with carbonate of ammonia, and the mixture heated to the boiling-point, 
with further addition of ammonia equal in quantity to that already 
introduced, whereupon the garnet colour of the liqnia gradually changes 
to straw-yellow, and a dinsy green substance is deposited after a while. 
If the liquid be filtered just at this moment, the filtrate, on further 
cooling, will deposit the yellow crystalline substance; the remaining 
liquid must then be quickly decanted, otherwise the yellow substance 
will redissolve in the carbonate of ammonia therein contained. To free 
the yellow body from two dingy green substances with which it is mixed, 
it is digested in boiling water, and filtered ; one green substance is then 
left on the filter, while the other remains dissolved in the water, from 
which tlie pure yellow substance then separates out. (Peyrone.) — 3. The 

Eulverized compound a (2NH^,PtCl) is heated in a basin on the sand- 
ath to a temperature between 220° and 270^, constantly stirred, as long 
as ammonia continues to go ofi", and removed from the fire as soon as 
fumes of sal-ammoniac make their appearance. (Peyrone, Reiset.) — 
4. The compound a is mixed with a large excess of hydrochloric acid and 
evaporated to dryness, the resulting sal-ammoniac bemg dissolved out by 
water. (Peyrone.)— 5. The solution of NH^PtO,SO^ or of NH^PtO,NO*, 
mixed with hydrochloric acid or a dissolved metallic chloride, deposits a 
crystalline powder in a few seconds. (Reiset.) — 6. When Magnuses green 
compound is boiled for some time with a concentrated solution of sulphate 
or nitrate of ammonia, it dissolves, and separates out again, as the solu- 
tion cools, not in its original state, but converted into yellow scales. 
(Reiset.) — IT 7. The yellow modification may also be obtained in quantity 
by adding solution of potash in small successive portions to a solution of 
protochloride of platinum neutralized with carbonate of ammonia, and 
kept at a temperature of 13°. (Peyrone.) IT 

Yellow powder (when prepared by (2) it has a tinge of orange- 
yellow), or small yellow crystals. (Peyrone.) — Beautiful yellow crystal- 
iine powder, or crystalline scales. (Reiset.) 
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.... 9**9 




9-00 


3H 


3-0 
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Decomposes at about 270^, viih eTolotion of sal-ammoniac vapours 
and hydrochloric acid, and finallj leaves metallic platinum : 

3(NH» PtCl) = 3Pt + 2(NH*a) + HCl + N. 

Cold oil of vitriol has no action on the yellow body ; hot oil of vitriol 
liberates hydrochloric and sulphurous acid, and leaves a yellowish-brown 
substance which is decomposed bv boiling water. Nitric acid converts 
the yellow body, without separation of platinum, into the two following 
substances: (a). Small, transparent, lemon- yellow, regular octohedrons, 
containing 51 '37 per cent, of platinum, easily soluble in water, somewhat 
less soluble in alcohol. — (/3). Syrupy, non-crystallizing, easily soluble in 
water and alcohol ; forms crystaUizable compounds with sesquichloride of 
iron, protochloride of mercury, and bichloride of platinum. — The yellow 
body IS decomposed by silver-salts, with formation of chloride of silver.—* 
It dissolves completely in carbonate of ammonia, forming the compound 
2NH',PtCl, which, however, when thus produced, differs greatly in its 
physical properties from Reiset's compound. (Pejrone.) — It dissolves in 
aqueous ammonia, forming the crystalline compound 2NH',PtCl. (Reiset.) 
It dissolves in aqueous carbonate of potash, and sparingly, but without 
alteration, in water, hydrochloric acid, and dilute sulphuric acid. (Pey- 
rone.) Slightly soluble in boiling water. (Reiset.) 

IT ^. Sed Modification, — 1 . When carbonate of ammonia, instead of 
being at once added in excess to a neutral solution of protochloride of 
platinum heated to 100° (as in a, 2), was added drop by drop to a solution 
of that salt in a state of rapid ebullition, no change of colour took place, 
a sign that the yellow salt was not produced; but the solution, when left 
to cool slowly, deposited small, very beautiful, garnet-coloured crystals, 
in the form of six-sided tables, ihe crystals were insoluble in cold 
water, and were decomposed by boiling water, the whole of the platinum 
being separated. When the crystals were treated with nitric acid, pro- 
ducts were formed, probably analogous to those which are produced, 
under similar circumstances, from Magnus's green salt. This salt is 
precisely similar in composition to the preceding. It was, however, only 
formed once, all endeavours to reproduce it being fruitless. — 2. On adding 
a small quantity of carbonate of ammonia to a boiling, very dilute, and 
neutral solution of protochloride of platinum, a very small quantity of 
minute shining scales are formed, having a reddish colour, similar to that 
produced by passing carbonic acid gas through tincture of litmus. These 
scales are distinguished from the preceding substance by being soluble in 
cold, and still more in boiling water; moreover, they are not decomposed 
by the latter. They are extremely light, the slightest motion in the air 
being sufficient to carry them up. — With nitric acid, this substance 
behaves like the preceding ; also with ammonia, excepting that its con- 
version into Magnus's salt, by the action of the latter, takes place only at 
a boiling heat. Its composition is exactly similar. (Peyrone.) — 3. A 
quantity of the mother-liquid obtained in the preparation of the yellow 
salt, was mixed with ammonia, and boiled, in order to convert any of the 
yellow salt that might be contained in the solution into the compound 
2NH^PtCl. After the excess of ammonia had been driven off, a solution 
of protochloride of platinum was added by small portions at a time. No 
formation of the green salt took place, and the solution retained its original 
colour; but as the liquid cooled, small octohedrons, apparentlv with 
square bases, and of a bright-red, or orange-red colour, separated from it. 
Tliese crystals are very slightly soluble in cold water, and dissolve in 
abont 50 times their weight of boiling waten When dissolved and 
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reorystalliiedy they undergo alight modifications of colour and groupings 
arranging themselves in fern-like tofts^ and acquiring by repeated 
crystallization first an orange-red, then an amber-jellow, and finally a 
yellowish green or olive-^reen colour. Ammonia at a boiling heat dis- 
solyes them readily, without formation of Magnus's green salt. The 
resulting solution is transparent and perfectly colourless; when cautiously 
evaporated, it deposits small, colourless, prismatic needles, together with a 
yellow amorphous substance. The products formed by the action of 
nitric acid on this compound appear to be the same as those which are 
obtained in a similar manner from the yellow salt prepared by the direct 
process. (Pejrrone.) — 4. The mother-liquid of one of the preceding pre- 
parations yielded a substance much more soluble in the water than the 
last, but i^sembling it in all other respects. The four compounds just 
described all a^ree in composition witn the yellow salt, a, as appears 
from the followmg analyses: 

Pfeyronc. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

N 140 .... 9*25 .... 9*40 .... .... 974 .... 

3H 30 .... 1-98 .... 213 .... .... 2-05 .... 

Pt 990 .... 65-39 .... 64-99 .... 65*25 .... 64'9C .... 64-90 

CI 35-4 .... 23-38 .... 2348 .... 23*46 .... 23 25 .... 23-38 

NH»,PtCl 151-4 .... 10000 .... 10000 .... .... 10000 

(Peyrone, Ann. Fharm. 55, 207.) IT 

y. Oreen Modijicaixon. — Magnuses Oreen Compound, — May likewise 
be regarded as 2NH^,PtCl + PtCl, inasmuch as it is immediately formed 
on mixing the aqueous solution of 2NH',PtCl with PtCl. (Peyrone.)— 

[Chloroplatinate of Diplatosamine = PtCl"H,N»H«Pt].— 1. The solution of the 
brown protochloride of platinum in hydrochloric acid, supersaturated with 
ammonia, deposits the green compound after a while. (Magnus, Fogg. 14, 
242.) — 2. Sulphurous acid gas is passed through a gently-heated aqueous 
solution of bichloride of platinum, till the solution no lon^r gives a pre- 
cipitate with sal-ammoniac. If the stream of gas be too long continued, 
the liquid becomes decolorized, and is then no longer adapted for the pre- 
paration of the green compound. On heating the liquid after the proper 
quantity of sulphurous acid has been passed through it, and then super- 
saturating with ammonia, it becomes turbid, and deposits green, needle- 
shaped crystals, which must be washed with water. (J. Gros, Ann. Phamu 
27, 241; d,ho Ann, Chim. Phys, 69, 204.) — 3. The mother-liquid from 
which the greater part of the colourless chlorine-compound, 2NH*,PtCl 
(p. 300, preparation 2) has separated, is mixed with recently-prepared 
protochloride of platinum (obtained from the bichloride by the action of 
sulphurous acid), and the needles which immediately separate are washed 
with water. (Peyrone.) 

Oreen, crystalline (Magnus). Needles (Peyrone). 

Magnus. Groa. 

2N 280 .... 9*25 \ .^^^^ i 

6H 60 .... 1-98 / *"^* ••• \ 202 

2Pt 1980 .... 65-39 .... 65*65 .... 65-36 

2Cl 70-8 .... 23-38 .... 23-46 .... 23-05 

2NH*, PtCl + PtCl .... 302-8 .... lOO'OO .... 10000 

This compound, when heated to redness, leaves a residue of platinum, 
part of which, however, is carried away with the sal-ammoniac vapours, 
unless carbonate of soda be added to it. (Gros.) Does not evolve 
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ammonia 'when boiled with potaali-ley, or ^ve up ammonia to boiling 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. (Gros.) — ^Does not dissolve or decompose 
in water, hydrochloric acid, or alcohol. (Magnus.) — Dissolves when 
boiled for some time in aqueous ammonia, and the solution, as it cools, 
deposits needles of 2NH^PtCl. (Reiset.) 

IT Compounds obtained by the cuAion of SvlpkUe of Ammonia on ike 
Green Salt of Magnus and Us Yellow Modification. — The green salt of 
Magnus heated to the boiling point with an equal quantity of sulphite of 
ammonia, yields a white powder, perfectly insoluble in alcohol and in cold 
water, and very sparingly soluble in boiling water. Its composition is 
PtN«HW,2SO»+2(PtNH>0,SO>).— When the sulphite of ammonia is in 
excess and the liquid is boiled for a long time, a solution is formed from 
which alcohol throws down oily drops, uniting together into a glutinous 
mass, of variable composition, which solidifies after being left for some 
time in contact with alcohol. The alcohol used for the precipitation 
deposits, if left to stand quietly, small white flakes of a body having the 
composition : PtN»H'0*,2S0»+ NH*0,SO*.— The modification of Magnus's 
compound which crystallizes in orange-yellow octohedrons (p. ) is 
more easily attacked by sulphite of ammonia than the green compound, 
and forms with it two white bodies, viz., a white pulverulent body, 
insoluble in water, and having the composition assigned to the first of the 
salts formed from Magnus's ^reen compound; and another compound 
soluble in water in all proportions, precipitated by alcohol in oily drops, 
and afterwards solidifying ; its composition is : PtN'H^OS 2S0' + 
2(NHH),S0'). — The yellow modification obtained by the direct method 
requires 33 parts of boiling water to dissolve it. An excess of it boiled 
for a sufi&cient time with sulphite of ammonia, yields small white unctuous 
needles, whose composition is expressed by the formula : PtN'H^0',2S0' 
-f 2(NH*0,SO»)-|-PtNH3Cl+HO.— The yeUow modification prepared by 
reduction requires 140 parts of boiling water to dissolve it; an excess of 
it boiled for a sufficient time with sulphite of auHnonia, forms a body 
which crystallizes in thin tran^arent rhombic tables, and is composed of: 
PtN^HW,2SO'+PtNH'Cl + 2HO. With an excess of sulphite of am- 
monia, on the contrary, the product obtained is Bockmann's salt: 
PtN*H^0',2S0'. — ^ The chlorine>compounds obtained by treating these 
isomeric bodies with ammonia, yield, under the influence of sulphite of 
ammonia, at ordinary temperatures, a substance crystallizing in prismatic 
four-sided needles, transparent, scarcely soluble in cold water, but ^ soluble 
in 190 times its weight of boiling water; at ordinary temperatures, it is 
composed according to the formula: PtNH'0,SO» + PtN»H»0,SO* + 2H0. 
These same chlorine-compounds, when boiled, give off ammonia, and are 
converted into Bockmann's salt. (Peyrone, Ann. Fharm. 61, 178.) IT 



0. Ammonio-bighloridb op Platinum. — a. 2NH',PtCl'. — [Bi-hydro- 
chlorate of DipUtioamine, K2H*pt«,2HCl (p. 316).]— o. Anhydrous. — 1. Formed 
by heating the nitrate, 2NH^PtC10,N0* (p. 311), in the dry state with 
excess of strong hydrochloric acid, and evaporating to dryness, whereupon 
chlorine and hyponitric acid are evolved. — 2. By mixing the aqueous 
solution of the same nitrate with hydrochloric acia or the chloride of an 
alkali-metal, which immediately precipitates the compound in the form 
of a white, heavy, sandy powder. — IT 3. By passing chlorine into a 
boiling and somewhat concentrated solution of the compound 2NH',PtCl. 
(Raewsky.)— 4. By boiling the compound NH»,PtCl» (C. p. 314) with 
ammonia, and expelling the excess of ammonia by evaporation ; the salt 
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is then deposited in the form of a powder oonsisting of octoliedral crystals. 
(Gerhardt.)— *^* By adding hydrochloric acid to a solution of the nitrate, 
2NH',PtO,NO'. (Gerhardt.)— 6, By addiog hydrochloric acid to Raewsky'a 
nitrate (p. 312). (Gerhardt.) H 

Grot. Raewsky (3). Qerhaidt. 

2N 280 .... 13-74 .... 13-74 

6H 60 .... 2-94 .... 2-99 .... 3-10 .... 300 .... 306 .... 3*18 

Pt 99 .... 48-58 .... 47-44 .... 48*13 .... 4825 .... 48*50 .... 48*33 

2C1 70 8... 34-74 .... 3375 .... 3348 .... 3400 

203-8 .... 97-92 .... 10000 

Gives off ammonia when fused with hydrate of potash, and leaves 
platinum together with chloride of potassium. When heated with excess 
of nitric acid, it is reconverted, with evolution of chlorine and hyponitrie 
acid, into the nitrate (2NH*,PtC10,N0^). Nitrate of silver added in 
excess to the aqueous solution, immediately throws down part of the 
chlorine in the form of chloride of silver; but continued boiling is required 
to precipitate the whole. (Gros.) 

IT iyyirafed—2NH*,PtCl + H0.^ Formed by passing dry chlorine 
gas into a cold solution of the compound 2NH',PtCl. — Yellowish salt, 
which, after drying at 120% gives off water when heated in a tabe. 
(Kaewsky.) 

Vned at 120^ Raewsky. 

2N 280 .... 1317 1407 .... 1396 

7H 70 .... 3-30 3-50 .... 3*34 

Pt 99-0 .... 46-48 46-39 .... 45-82 

2C1 70-8 .... 33-28 32-55 .... 3300 

O 80 .... 3-77 S-49 .... 3-88 

212-8 .... 100-00 100-00 .... 100-00 

5. NU*,Pta* a Bi.hydroehlonte of PUtinamine, NHpt^,2HCl (p. 314). f 

c. Platinum sal-ammoniac digested with aqueous ammonia yields a 
pale greenish-yellow powder. As a small quantity of nitrogen is evolved 
in this action, the compound is probably mixed with a small quantity 
of ammonio-protocbloride of platinum (Magnus's green compound). 
(Berzelius, Lehrh. ; comp. Fischer's experiments^ pp. 307> 308 ; also 
Laurent and Gerhardt*s experiments, p. 316.) 

IT P. AMMONio-OHtOROBROMiDB OP Platinvh. — 2NH',PtClBr. — 
When bromine is gradually added to a boiling and tolerably concentrated 
solution of the compound 2NH',PtCl ^either Reiset's yellow, or Peyrone'e 
white modification), a crystalline precipitate is immeaiately formed ; and 
on subsequently adding bromine in excess, continuing the ebnllition till 
the excess is driven off, and then leaving the solution at rest, crystals are 
formed having the composition above ^iven ; they are separated from the 
liquid by decantation, and washed widi cold water. — Orange-yellow salt, 
nearly insoluble in cold water; gives with silver-solution, a precipitate 
of chloride and bromide of silver. 

RsewBVy. 

Cry9talliMed, a. b, 

2N 28-0 .... 11-35 11-36 .... 11-36 .... 10-96 .... 10-80 

6H 6-0 .... 2-43 2-40 .... 2-42 .... 2-40 .... 2-48 

Pt 990 .... 40-11 89-77 .... 40-00 .... 4000 .... 40-28 

CI 35-4 .... 14-34 1400 .... 14*26 .... 1428 .... 14-20 

1?r 78-4 .... 31-77 32-47 .... 31-96 .... 32-36 .... 32-29 

2NH»,PtClBr .... 246-8 .... 10000 10000 ....100-00 .... 100-00 ....lOO'Oa 
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Q. CHLOROPifATuriTB OF Ammokiuh.— a. Formed bj miziDg the 
purple-red solatioa of protochloride of platinum in concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid with^sal-ammoniaCy and evaporating to dryness. — Purple-red, 
fournsided prisms, which turn brown after a while (from the action of 
light?) and become covered with a metallic film; they are easily soluble 
in water, and the solution is not precipitated by cold soda, but yields a 
black precipitate with hot soda, ammonia being at the same time evolved. 
(Vauquelin.) — Obtained in the same manner by Magnus, who used the 
nydrochloric acid solution of the brown protochloride of platinum. 

b. Aqueous bichloride of platinum mixed with excess of sulphite of 
ammonia, gives at first the yellow precipitate of platinum sal-ammoniac; 
but on the application oi heat, this precipitate dissolves, the liquid 
becomes decolorized, and after sufficient evaporation, deposits white 
crystalline grains, sparingly soluble in cold water, more readily in hot 
water ; they probably consist of a compound of protochloride of platinum 
with sal-ammoniac (Berthier, Ji, Ann, Chim, Phyi, 7, 82.) 

IT c. When a solution of protochloride of platinum in hydrochloric 
acid is saturated with carbonate of ammonia, and the whole evaporated 
to dryness in the water-bath, a reddish residue is obtained, consisting of 
chloroplatinite of ammonium mixed with sal-ammoniac, which latter salt 
may be completely removed by repeated washing with alcohol. The 
washed residue must then be placed on fine filtering paper, and exposed 
to the air, till all traces of alcohol are removed ; for the presence of aLoohol 
produces some peculiar chan^ in the compound, which interferes with its 
crystallization. It is then dissolved in boiling water, the solution filtered 
into a vessel previously heated, and then left to stand in a quiet place,<— 
whereupon, ij the cooling does not take place too quickly, very beautiful, 
four-sided prisms are obtained, sometimes more than a decimetre in length, 
and either acuminated at the ends or obliquely truncated; they are 
perfectly transparent, and of a fine garnet colour. 

J)ri§d at 100^ Peyrone. 

Pt 900 .... 52'6 62 3 

4H 4 .... 21 2-2 

N 14-0 .... 7-5 8-1 

2a 70-8 .... 37-g 37-4 

NH<Cl,PtCl 187-8 .... 1000 ZZ^. 1000 

(Peyrone, Ann. Pharm, 55, 205.) fl 

R. Chloroplatinatb op AMMownTM.— P^tnttw Sal-ammoniae.-^ 
Precipitated in the form of a lemon-yellow, crystalline powder, on adding 
an aramoniacal salt to an aqueous solution of oichloride of platinum. A 
reddish yellow tint indicates the presence of chloriridiate of ammonium. 
This impurity may be nearly but not quite removed by repeated boiling 
with nitric acid; if the liquid be poured off hot, the chloriridiate of 
ammonium separates out from it on cooling, and the remaining liquid 
may be again ooiled with the platinum residue. (Borzelins.) 

Chloroplatinate of ammonium, when precipitated, forms a lemon- 
yellow, crystalline powder; when crystallised from its aqueous solution, it 
forms regular octohedrons of an orange-yellow colour. 

Cryiialliied. Yanquelin. 

NH« 17-0 .... 7-61 

HCl 56-4 .... 16-31 

Pt 99*0 .... 44-36 42-5 

201 70'8 .... 31-72 

NH*CLPtCP 223-2 .... 10000 

X 2 
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When beated to redness, it fives off^ without fusion, nitrogen gas, 
hydrochloric acid^ and sal-ammoniac^ and leayes spongy platinum: 

3(NH*Cl,PtC12) = 3Pt + NH*Cl + 8HC1 + 2N. 

On carefully heating it, not qaite to redness, there remains a greyish 
green powder, which is neither dissolved nor decomposed by water, 
caustic potash, or acids, and is probably a compound of protochloride of 
platinum with sal-ammoniac. (Berzelius.) Chlorine gas passed through 
water in which chloroplatinate of ammonium is diffused, decomposes it with 
evolution of nitrogen (and formation of chloride of nitrogen), the products 
of the decomposition being an aqueous solution of bichloride of platinum 
and free hydrochloric acid: 

NH*Cl,PtCP + 3C1 =PtCl« + 4HC1 + N. 

Chloroplatinate of ammonium is decomposed by heated oil of vitriol. 
It dissolves in a solution of protochloride of tin in hydrochloric acid, 
imparting a dark brown colour to the liquid* (Fischer.) It dissolves in 
150 parts of cold water and in 80 parts of boiling water; 1 part of it 
imparts a yellowish colour, even to 20,000 parts of water. It is insoluble 
in cold hydrochloric acid, and separates out on cooling from its solution in 
hot hydrochloric, sulphuric, or nitric acid. (Fischer, Kaetn, Arch. 14, 156.) 
A concentrated solution of sal-ammoniac precipitates chloroplatinate of 
ammonium almost completely from its aqueous solution. (Bottger.) 
Chloroplatinate of ammonium is insoluble in alcohol. 

Chloroplatinate of ammonium is very slightly soluble in cold aqueous 
ammonia, but dissolves very abundantly and completely in a boiling 
solution of ammonia — ^provided it does not contain any foreign metals — 
forming a colourless or pale yellow liquid, which may be preserved in 
close vessels without alteration. (The aqueous solution of chloroplatinate 
of ammonium is likewise gradually decolorized by ammonia in the cold.) 
The ammoniacal solution, when exposed to the air, quickly becomes 
turbid, from loss of ammonia, and yields a greyish white precipitate, 
together with a white saline film consisting of tne salt a, to be considered 
further on. If the solution be evaporated at a strong heat, it usually 
deposits chloroplatinate of ammonium; but by evaporation to dryness at a 
more gentle heat, it becomes pale yellow and acid, and finally deposits the 
greyi^ white powder of (a). The same compound is precipitated on 
gently adding ammonia to the liquid when it has become acid by gentle 
evaporation. It is also precipitated from the unevaporated solution, as a 
white gummy mass, by concentrated phosphoric, sulphuric, and nitric a^id, 
and after a while also by hydrochloric acid ; moreover, by alkaline car- 
bonates, phosphates, sulphates, and oxalates ; by green vitriol, in which 
case, however, hydrated ferrous oxide falls down with it, and must be 
dissolved out by hydrochloric acid, not in excess; very abundantly by 
alcohol; but not by alkaline hydrochlorates, nitrates, or acetates. An 
excess of most of these precipitants does no harm, inasmuch as they do not 
dissolve the compound (a); only phosphoric acid and phosphate of soda, 
and in a lower degree also, the alkaline carbonates, redissolve a small 
quantity of it. The precipitate produced by alkaline phosphates is not 
gummy, but curdy. If the ammoniacal solution has lost its excess of 
ammonia by long exposure to the air — in which case a small quantity 
of (a) separates out — the above-mentioned salts still throw down from 
it the white precipitate (a) ; but acids then separate the salt (6) in 
the form of a yellow or yellowish red, gummy precipitate. This salt (6) 
id likewise precipitated in a few hours from the aqueous solution of 
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ohloroplatinate of ammonium on the addition of phosphate or sulphate of 
soda.^ In all these precipitations, however^ a large quantity of platinum 
remains dissolved. 

Salt (a) is hest prepared hy precipitating the ammoniacal solution 
with phosphate of soda. White, gummy or curdy; deposited in indistinct 
lamin», when the ammoniacal solution of ohloroplatinate of ammonium is 
evaporated. Scarcely soluhle in water, even at a hoiling heat, or in 
dilute sulphuric acid, or in ammonia, Thence it does not exist ready 
formed in the ammoniacal solution of platmum sal-ammoniac). Dissolves 
in hot nitric acid, and separates again unchanged as the liquid cools. 
Dissolves in hot hydrochloric acid, and the solution, on cooling, deposits 
the yellow salt (6), which, however, disappears again on the addition of 
more water. Dissolves hut sparingly in acid hydrochlorate of stannous 
oxide, imparting a pale yellow colour to the solution. 

Salt (b). Most conveniently ohtained hy precipitating the ammoniacal 
solution of platinum sal-ammoniac with green vitriol, and treating the 

{>recipitate with excess of hydrochloric acid. Varies in colour from 
emon-yellow to orange yellow, according to the concentration of the liquid 
from which the precipitate has been obtained. Gummy or fibrous. Fuses 
when heated, giving off sal-ammoniac without any free ammonia, and 
leaves platinum. Decomposed by hot oil of vitriol. In cold water it is 
less soluble than platinum sal-ammoniac ; but in hot water it dissolves 
abundantly, forming a turbid, pale yellow liquid, from which it separates 
for the most part on cooling. Dissolves much more easily in acidulated 
water. In hot hydrochloric acid it dissolves more abundantly than (a), 
forminff a yellowish solution, from which it separates on cooling, but 
redissoTves on the addition of water. From its solution in hot dilute 
sulphuric acid, it likewise separates, on cooling, in the form of a yellow 
powder; but from solution in hot nitric acid, it separates in the form 
of (a). Acid hydrochlorate of stannous oxide dissolves it in small quan- 
tity, forming a deep yellow solution. (Fischer, Kcuin. Arch, 14, 150.) 

T S. Raewihy'i Car6ona^.—4NH',Pt«C10*,2 CO*.— Formed by decom- 
posing the corresponding nitrate (p. 312) with carbonate of ammonia. 
If concentrated solutions be used, a whit« granular precipitate is obtained; 
from dilute solutions, it separates, after a while, in pearly scales, which, 
however, are converted by dryine into a white granular powder. (For 
the analysis and Gerhardt s formula, see page 317.) IT 

T. Amhonio-phosphatb op Oxychloridb op Platinum. — The 
nitrate (2NH',PtClO,NO'), mixed with an aqueous alkaline phosphate, 
yields, after a while, small shining transparent crystals, much less soluble 
than the nitrate. (Gros.) 

IT U. Raewshfs PAoapAa^if.— 4NH»,PtK)lO»,PO»,HO.— When a warm 
concentrated solution of the nitrate (p. 312) is mixed with terbasic phos- 

5 hate of soda, a crystalline precipitate is immediately formed ; from cold 
ilute solutions, the salt crystallizes, after a longer time, in small, white, 
strongly lustrous needles, arranged in radiated groups. It is nearly 
insoluble in cold water, and but slightly soluble in hot water. The 
basic water, amounting to 2*1 per cent., is given off at 150^ (For the 
analysis and Gerhardt's formula, vid. p. 31 8.) IT 

V. Ammonio-svlpuate op Oxychloridb op Platinum. — [Bichicr- 
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hydro-fulpliAteof IMplatinaminei NVH^t^80^Hs + N*HV^2ClH.]*-l. Thenitmte^ 
8NH>,PtC10,N0», and likewise the oUorine-oompoand 2NH»,PtCP, di». 
solve in warm dilate snlphuric acid, with evolution of hjdroohloiio of 
nitric acid, and subflequently yield orystftls of the ralphate on oooling.— 
2. A warm concentrated aqneons mixture of one of these salta with sal- 
phate of soda, solidifies, on cooling, in a viscid mass made up of needles. 
— Delicate transparent needles, which, when heated in contact with air, 
effloresce from loss of water.— Sparingly soluble in cold water, dissolvee 
with tolerable fiusility in hot water, and separates from the solution 
unchanged. The hot solution, mixed with excess of nitric or hydro* 
chloric acid, deposits the nitrate or chlorine'Compound on cooling, the 
sulphuric acid remaining in the liquid. The aaueous solution gives no 
precipitate with bar3rta-ults, till nitric or hydrocluorio acid is added to iU 
(Gros.) 

Dek^drattd* Gros. 

2N , 28-0 .... 12-94 12-89 

6H 60 .... 2-78 2-84 

Pt 99-0 .... 45-75 45-06 

CI 36-4 .... 16-36 16-40 

8-0 .... 5-69 4-05 

S0» 40-0 .... 18-48 18-76 

2NH»,PtClO,SO» .... 216-4 .... 10000 100*00 

t W. Haewsky's CAfonntf-compottnd.—2NH«,PtC10, CI I— Hydro- 
chloric acid added to a solution of the nitrate 4NH",Pt*C10»,2NO», pro- 
duces a white granular precipitate, soluble in water. 

Dried at 120"*. Raewsky. Gerhardt. 

2N 280 .... 13-23 .... 13-40 .... 13*50 

6H 6-0 .... 2-83 .... 2-66 .... 2-70 .... 306 .... 318 

Pt »9*0 .... 46-74 .... 47-30 .... 4710 .... 4850 .... 48-48 

2Ci 70-8 .... 33-43 .... 31-30 .... 3200 

O 8-0 .... 3-78 .... 5-34 .. .. 4*70 

211-8 .... 10000 .... 100-00 .... 100-00 

If the preceding formula be correct, the formation of the salt must be 
attended with evolution of oxygen and substitution of chlorine in its 
place. — Gerhardt, however, whose analytical results differ greatly from 
those of Raewsky, regards the salt as identical with the ammonio-oichlo- 
ride of platinum (or bichlorhydrate of diplatinamine) discovered by 
Gros (0, p. 305). IT 

X. Fltjoplatinatb of Ahmoniuh. — Dark brown, gummy, amor- 
phous. — When treated with water, it is resolved into a soluble acid 
salt and an insoluble basic salt. Insoluble in alcohol. (Berzeliu% 
Zehrbtich.) 

Y. AMMONIO-KtrHATB OF PLATINOUS OxiDE. — tf. With 2 At, 
^WTHonta. — 2NH',PtO,NO». — [Nitrate of Diplatosamlnet N«H»Pt,NHO».]— 
a, Tdlow. — ^When a solution of the chlorine-compound (2NH*,PtCl) 
prepared by (1), is precipitated by nitrate of silver and the filtrate 
evaporated, neutral crystals are obtained. (Reiset.) The salt may be 
directly obtained by treating Reiset's chlorine-compound (2NH',rtCl) 
with nitric *acid. In properties and composition, the crystals agree per- 
fectly with the following salt ft but they are yellow. (Peyrone.) 

p. Colourless. — Nitric acid added to the aqueous solution of the 
colourless chlorine-compound (2NH',PtCl) prepared by (2,) throws down 
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ennall needles; and when these axe washed with alcohol, dissolved in boil- 
ing water, and the sol ation evaporated and cooled, the salt separates out 
in small, transparent, and colourless needles, which are soft to the touch 
and flexible. When heated, thej deflagrate like gunpowder. Boiled 
with nitric acid and alcohol, they deposit a yellowish-white subatauce 
insoluble in water (containing 46*5 p. o. platinum and 2'9 hydrogen, and 
dissolving in nitric acid with formation of peculiar crystals), and give off 
a vapour which excites tears, acts strongly on the olfactory organ, and 
when condensed by cooling, forms with the solution of the undecomposed 
salt in nitric acid, a beautiful blue substance. (Peyrone.) 

Peyrone. 
Dried mi 100^ a. p. 

3N 42 .... 21-64 21*68 

6H 6 .... 308 3-20 .... 3*26 

Pt 99 .... 50-77 50-43 .... 60*33 

60 ., 48 .... 24-61 

2NH*,PtO,NO* 195 .... 10000 

6. With t At. iimmonia.—NH»,PtO, NO'.— [Nitrate of Platosamine : 
NH»Pt,NHO».]— Formed by boiling the iodine-compound (NH»,PtI) with 
aqueous silver-nitrate, and evaporating the filtrate; the boiling must be 
continued for some time, inasmuch as the decomposition takes place but 
slowly. The salt crystallizes with difficulty, reddens litmus strongly, 
may be obtained in the anhydrous state, and is converted, by solution in 
ammonia, into the preceding salt a, a. (Reiset.) 

Z. Ammonio-nttrate of Platintc Oxide? — Precipitated, according to 
Bergman, in the crystalline form, on mixing platinic nitrate with 
ammonia. 

a. With 2 At. ^mmon/a.— The compounds : (a.) 2NH',PtO,NO^ + Aq. = Mono^ 
nitrate qf Diplatinaminei N^V*, NHO^ + Aq.,— and 03.) 2(2NH',PtO«),3NO» + 
Aq. =a Seequinitrate qf Diplatinamine : 2N«H<pt", 3NHO» + Aq., have been obtained by 
Gerhardt(pp. 316,317). 

b. With 1 At. Ammonia.-^^a.) NH»,PtO»,N04 + 3 Aq. = Mononitrate ofPlatina- 
mtM = NHpt»,NHO»+ 2Aq.; and C/3.) NH3,PtO»,2NO* « Binitrate of Platinamine 
« NH2pts,2NHOB. (Gerhardt, p. 316.) 

A A. AmMONIO-NITRATB op OxYGHLORIDB op PlATTNUM. — Bichlorhydro- 
nitrate of Diplatioamtne : N>H^pt',NH03, CIH.] — The green compound of Magnus 
(NH^PtCl) heated with nitric acid, first turns brown, aud is afterwards 
converted into a mixture of platinum and a white crystalline powder, 
which is dissolved out by boiling water, and crystallizes on cooling. No 
other products are formed ; only, after very long boiling, the nitric acid 
acquires a yellow colour, from the presence of platinum sal-ammoniac, 
which being much less soluble, may easily be separated from the white 
salt. (Gros.) The action probably takes place thus : 

2(NH»,PtCl) + HO + NO* = 2NH»,PtClO,NO« + Pt + HCl. 

Shining flattened prisms, colourless or pale yellow. The salt, when 
ignited with carbonate of. soda, leaves a residue of platinum and chloride 
of sodium. With hydrate of lime, it gives off a small quantity of 
ammonia; with cold potash-ley, a larger quantity; and with boiling potash- 
ley, a very large quantity, being itself dissolved at the same time. If the 
boiling be continued till the evolution of ammonia ceases, a white powder 
separates, containing nitrogen, hydrosren, platinum, and oxvj^en, but no 
chlorine; this substance assumes a whitish-grey colour at 120 , detonates 
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at 250° with abundant fonnation of gas, and 10 solable in sulpfanric, nitric, 
and acetic acid, but not in water or ammonia. Alkaline carbonates form, 
with the aqueous solution of the nitrate, a white floccnlent precipitate, 
which, after washing and drying, dissolves with effervescence in acids. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen passed through the aqueous solution, throws down, 
after some time, a small quantity of sulphur, coloured brownish-yellow 
from admixture of platinum; but the quantity of platinum thus precinitatod 
does not exceed 4 per cent. With nitrate of silver, the solution likewise 
exhibits a whitish turbidity after a while; on the application of heat, the 
precipitate increases, bat its aspect is different from that of chloride of 
silver. 

Dried, Groa. 

3N 42'0 .... 18-23 

6H 6-0 .... 2-60 2-77 

Pt 99-0 .... 42-97 42-35 

CI 35-4 .... 15-37 15-49 

60 48-0 .... 20-83 

2NH»,PtClO,NO» .... 230-4 .... 10000 

IF According to Raewsky, the nitric acid salt W, discovered by Groa, 
is obtained only when the quantity of nitric acid used is reduced to the 
minimum, so that, in preparing this salt, it is best to add at first a 
quantity of nitric acid less than that required to complete the reaction, and 
afterwards supply the deficiency by small successive additions. When, 
on the contrary, the green salt of Magnus is treated with an excess of 
strong nitric acid, red fumes are evolved, and two nitrates are formed, 
containing respectively the bases 4NH»,Pt*C10* and 2NH",PtC10»; their 
formation is expressed by the following equation : 

8(NH>,PtCl) + 24(N05, HO) = 4NH», Pt»C10«,2N0» + 2(2NH»,PtC10«,NO») 

+ 4{PtO',2NO») + 19HO + 5HC1+ 12NO^. 

BB. jBtnt^raitf.-— 4NH',PtC10*,2NO^— This compound separates in 
the form of a white granular salt, which, after long boiling, and leaving 
the solution to cool a little, may be separated by decantation from the 
liquid, and then washed on a filter with a very small quantity of water. It 
is then dissolved in water nearly boiling, and the solution evaporated in 
vacuo over sulphuric acid. After four crystallizations, the salt is obtained 
in small, white, shining laminsa, or scales. After di-ying at 120^, it gives 
off water when heated, exploding slightly, yielding a sublimate of sal- 
ammoniac, and leaving metallic platinum. When boiled with potash, it 
turns yellow, and gives off ammonia. A small quantity of dilute sulphuric 
acid exerts no action upon it, but on the addition of copper turnings, red 
fumes are evolved. Nitrate of silver is not clouded by it. 

Dried at 120°. Raewsky. 

6N 840 .... 18-69 .... 2057 .... 20-44 .... 19-54 .... 1900 

12H 120 .... 2-67 .... 2-72 .... 2*76 ... 273 .... 2-73 

2Pt 198-0 .... 44-07 .... 4349 .... 4382 .... 44-17 .... 44-10 

CI 35-4 .... 7-87 .... 7-65 .... 7*68 .... 800 .... 8*00 

150 120 .... 26-70 .... 2542 .... 25-50 .... 25-46 .... 26-17 

4NH»,Pt«C10»,2NO» .... 449-4 ....10000 .... 9985 ....10020 .... 9990 ....10000 

[Accordinfc to Gerhardt, this salt is a Seiquichlorhydro-nitrute of Diplatuutmin€ : 
N'H V^2NH03 + NmV'iClH.] 

CC. ^onontirafe.— 2NH«,PtC10',N0».— The mother-liquid obtained 
in the preparation of the salt BB^ contains a second platinumnsalt, which 
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separates oat wlien the li<|iiid is decanted from the salt BB, and left to 
oool. The acid liqnid a^in decanted from the new deposit^ leaves, on 
•yaiK>ration and ignition, a yery large quantity of platinum. Hence, to 
obtain the salt pare and crystallized, it is necessary to use a considerable 
(|aantity of platinum. When pure, it is perfectly white, and crystallises 
in yery small, shining needles. When heated, it decrepitates, gives off 
sal-ammoniac and water, and leaves platinum. Solution of potash colours 
it yellow, and, on boiling, dissolves it with evolution of ammonia. 
With sulphuric acid and copper, and with nitrate of silver, it behaves 
like BB. 

CryttaiHsed, Raeiraky. 

3N 42-0 .... 17-61 17-90 .... 

6H 60 .... 2-52 2-43 .... 2*50 

Pt 990 .... 41-53 42-00 .... 4220 

CI .35-4 .... 14-85 14-68 .... 14-60 

70 560 .... 23-49 23-09 .... 22-80 

2NH«,RClO»,NO* 238-4 .... 100-00 100-00 

[Aooording to Gerhardt: Btehhrkydro-nitratt qf Diplatinammi i N^H^I^iNHO^^ClH; 
ideatieal with the lalt AA» obtained by Gros.] 

Oerhardt*8 PlajUnufnrba9e$ and Oeneral Theory of the AMtnoniacal 

Compounds of Platinum, 

{Compter rmdutdei travaux en Chimie, 1850, 273.) 

The ammoniacal compounds of platinum are regarded by Gerhardt as 
containing certain bases or alkalis formed from ammonia by the substi- 
tution of one or two atoms of platinum for hydro^n, the platinum (like 
other metals, in the system of Laurent and Gerhardt) beins moreover sup- 
posed to enter into its several compounds with two aifferent atomic 
weights, viz. as Flatino9um=iFt=i09, and as i'toftntcttm = pt = 49'5; 
thus platinous oxide = PtO; platinic oxide = ptO. 

According to this theory, Reiset's second base and its corresponding 
salts are supposed to contain an alkali, called Plaiosamine = NH'Pt, in 
which 1 At. hydrogen is replaced by 1 At. platinosum ; and Reiset^s first 
base, with the corresponding salts, is supposed to contain another alkali, 
called Di'plaioeamine^WW'Viy formed by the union of 2 atoms of 
ammonia into one, and the substitution therein of iPt for IH : thus: 

Hydrochlorate of Platosamine = NH»,PtCl = NH«Pt + Ha. 
Hydrochlorate of DipUtosamine = 2NH>3C1 « N>H«Pt + HCl. 

Similarly, by the substitution of 2pt for 2H in NH* and N*H«, two 
other bases are formed, viz. Ptoin<imf7ie= NHpt', and Diplatinar 
mtnd=N*H*pt'; thus: 

Hydiochlorate of Platinamina » NH^PtCl* » NHpt< + 2HC1. 
Hydrochlorate of DipUtinamine = 2NH*,PtCl> = N>H<pt' + ^HO. 

Platinamine and several of its salts have been nrepared and investigated 
by Gerhardt, and will be described immediately. Bi-hydrochlorate of 
diplatinamine is the salt O, prepared by Gros (p. 305). The other salts 
obtained by Gros (e,g. T, V, and A A, pp. 309, 311), and hitherto 
supposed to contain a chloriferous base, PtClO, are regarded by Gerhardt 
as aouble salts containing hydrochloric acid together with another acid. 
Raewsky's adts (pp. 309, 312) are double salts of a similar character, but 
having their acids in diiferent proportions. 
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A. PLATiKAinKB.^NHpt*. — This componnd is obtain^ in the foftn 
of shining, hydraied crystals, on treating a boiling solution of the nitrate 
with excess of ammonia. The or^tals, which adhere strongly to the sides 
of the vessel, are separated from the liquid by decantation, and then boiled 
with water, which causes them to separate and collect at the bottom of 
the vessel in the form of a heary crystalline powder, having a yellow 
colour and strong lustre. The ammoniaoal mother-liquor yields a fresh 
crop of crystals on CTaporation. The crystals, when examined by the 
microscope, present the &rm of small, very short rhomboidal prisms, often 
haying their edges and angles modified. They suffer no loss of weight 
at 130^ 

DHed at 130*. Gerhardt. 

Pt 99 .... 66-00 .... 65-66 

5H 5 .... 3-33 3-36 

N U .... 9-33 .... 9-70 

20 32 .... 21-34 .... 21-28 



^^ 



NHpt» + 2Aq. ISO .... 10000 .... 10000 

The atomic weights und in the oalooUtlim of the pradeding formula, and also in 
those of the following compounds, are: H « I, Nw 14» CI = 35*5, Pts=s99, 

pt = 49*5, = 16, S = 32. The same analysis calculated according to the atomic 
weights used in this work, leads to the formula NH^PtO*^ + 2Aq. 

Platinamine decrepitates when heated in a closed tube, giviug off water 
and ammonia, and leaving a residue of platinum. . It dissolves readily in 
hot dilute acids, even in acetic acid. Boiling potash neither dissolves it 
nor separates ammonia from it Platinamine combines with a great 
number of acidSi forming crystallicable salts, some of which are neutral 
and others acid. 

B. SuLPHATB OP Platinamine. — NHpt^SO*!!'. — Platinamine dis- 
solves readily in dilute sulphuric acid; and when the solution is concen- 
trated, crystalline pellicles of the sulphate separate on the surface. On 
evaporating to dryness, washinfi^ the residue with alcohol, and then drying 
it, tne salt is obtained in the form of a yellow powder, having an acid 
taste, and dissolving with tolerable facility in warm water. The analyses 
of this salt dried at 120°, give 46*00 per cent, of platinum; the above 
formula requires 46*69. According to the atomic weights usually adopted, 
the formula of the salt is NH',PtO',2SO». 

C. Bi-HYDROCHLORATB OP PLATINAMINE. — N Hpt', 2 HCL— Obtained 
by the action of chlorine on hydrochlorate of platosamine, NH'Pt, HCl 
(the chlorine-compound of Reiset*s second series, N, b, a, page 302). 
When this latter salt is suspended in water through which chlorine gas is 

' passed, it is converted into a heavy, lemon-yellow powder, consisting of 
octohedral crystals, apparently with square or rectangular bases; they 
are insoluble in cold water, and very slightly soluble in boiling water 
or in water acidulated with hydrochloric acid. 

Cryitattized, Gerhardt. 

Pt 99 .... 52-94 .... 52-67 .... 5288 

3H 3 .... 1*60 .... 1-77 

2C1 71 .... 37*97 .... 88-09 

• N 14 .... 7*49 .... 7*43 

NHpt«,2HCl 187 .... 100*00 .... 99*96 

[This compound may also be regarded as an ammonioMchloride qf plaiinum, 
KH',PtCl' ; in fact, it bears the same relation to the compound O, p. 305, as N, i 
bears to N, a.] 
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Bi-hydrochlorate of platinamine is oonveried, by boiling with ammonia 
tLud subfleqaent evaporation, into bi-hydrochlorate of diplatinamine (the 
•ehlorine-componnd of Gros* series, O, p. 905) : 

NHpt«,2HCl + NH»=« N»H<pt2,2HCl. 

It is not affected by strong sulphuric or nitric acid, even at a boiling 
heat ; neither does a solution of bichloride of platinum exert any action 
upon it. When boiled with caustic potash, it does not give off ammonia, 
but dissolves, and forms a golden-yellow liquid, from which acids throw 
down a yellowish precipitate insoluble in acetio aoid, and possessing 
properties different from those of platinamine. 



D. NiTRATB OP Platikaminb.— a. iir«<<rai.— NHpt», NHO» + 2Aq.— 
Obtained by boiling the bi-hydrochlorate diffused through a large (quantity 
of water with nitrate of silver, as long as chloride of silver contmues (^ 
form. If the liquid be then iSltered boiling hot, the nitrate separates on 
cooling in the form of a yellowish crystallo-granular powder, which, when 
examined by the microscope, appears to consist of rhombic or hexagonal 
tables. The yellowish solution reddens litmus, gives with potash or 
ammonia a precipitate of platinamine; with carbonate of soda, a yeUowish 
white crystalline precipitate; and with phosphate of soda, a white flocculent 
precipitate, soluble in excess of the precipitant. Hydrochloric acid added 
to the solution of this salt, forms no precipitate in the cold, but, on the 
application of a gentle heat, throws down a precipitate of bi-hydrochlorato 
of platinamine. 

DHed ^ 120«. QM^hardt. 

Pt 99 .... 46*47 .... 46-33 .... 46-27 

H« 6 .... 2-81 .... 2-84 .... 3*03 

N* ^ 28 *M 13-14 .... 1300 

O* 80 .... 37-58 .... 37*83 

NHpt*,NHO» -h 2Aq 213 .... 100-00 Z. 99*84 

[Thii salt may ako be regarded as an ammOnio* nitrate of platinio oxide; 
NH»,PtO*,NO» + 3Aq., tfid. p. 311.] 

h. ^mi^rato.--NHptS2NH0'.— Obtained by mixing the solution of 
the preceding salt with excess of nitric acid, and evaporating. It forma 
a ciystalline mass, which, after drying, presents the appearance of a 

yellowish powder. 

Gerbardt. 

Pt 99 .... 41-25 .... 41-17 .... 41-25 

H3 3 .... 1-25 .... 1-40 

N» 42 .... 17-50 .... 17-42 

(>• 96 .... 40-00 .... 39-85 

NHpt*,2NH0* 240 .... 100*00 Z 99*84 
[May also be regarded at NH>^PtO>,2NO*]. 

E. Diplatinamine. — N*H*pt*. — Not yet obtained in the separate 
state. It contains the elements of platinamine ikud ammonia, so that its 
salts might be regarded as double salts of those two bases. This mode of 
viewing them is supported by the eircumstance that a great number of 
these salts are acid salts and contain two acids; so that if we suppose them 
also to contain two bases, their constitution will be that of neutral salts. 
Such a theory, however, would destroy all analogy between the ammoniacal 
compounds of the protochloride and bichloride of platinum, inasmuch as 
there would then be only one base corresponding to the bichloride. 
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Diplatinamine forms three kinds of salts, vis. mono-acid^ sesqai-acid, 
and bi-acid salts, and exhibits a peculiar tendency to form double salts con- 
taining two acids. To the latter class, belong the salts discovered by Gro«, 
and also those more recently discovered by Raewsky. The general 
formula of Gros* salts is that of bi-hydroohlorate of diplatinamine, in 
which half the hydrochloric acid is replaced by another acid, AcH, con- 
taining the same quantity of basic hydrogen: 

This formula may also be doubled and thus written: 

2AcH. N2H*pt8 I 
2ClH,N2H*pt« j 

In Raewsky's salts, Gerhardt finds, from his own analyses, the same 

elements, mimu 1 eq. of hydrochloric acid; so that their general 

formula is 

2AcH,N»H<pt« ) 
CIH, N«H*p^ I 

Which may also be written: 

According to this view, in short, fJie salts discovered by Raewsky are 
sesqui-acid salts of diplatinamine^ and those discovered hy Gros are b^-acid 
salts of the same base. 

F. Htdrochlorate op Diplatinamine. — a. Mono-acid. — N*H*pt*, 
HCl t — Chlcroplatinate of ammonium digested in strong caustic ammonia 
dissolves, and forms a nearly colourless solution, from which alcohol 
throws down white flakes, which dry up to a pale yellow, resinous maas 
easily soluble in water. Its analysis leads to the formula PtClN'H* 
(Laurent and Gerhardt, Compt rend, trav, Chim. 1849, 113), which agrees 
numerically with that of a mono-hydrochlorate of diplatinamine. The 
addition of hydrochloric acid, however, does not convert it into the 
bi-hydrochlorate of that base; and altogether its reactions are such as to 
leave its rational constitution a matter of uncertainty. 

b. Bi-acid, — N*H*pt',2HCl. — This salt is identical with the ammonio- 
bichloride of platinum 2NH»,PtCl*, obtained by Gros (0, p. 305); also 
with the salt to which Raewsky aasigns the formula, Ft*N*H«Cl*0*,Cl* 
(p. 310); according to Gerhardt, this latter formula is based upon an 
incorrect analysis. 

G. Nitrate op Diplatinamine. — a. Mononitrate. — N*H*pt*, 
KHO'+ Aq. — Formed by boiling the solid sesquinitrate (5) with ammonia^ 
which dissolves it, and, on cooling, deposits the mononitrate in the form 
of a white amorphous powder, insoluble in cold water, but dissolving with 
tolerable facility in hot water. 

Dritd at \Z(f. Gerhaidt. 

Pt 99 .... 46-69 .... 46-63 

7H 7 .... 3-30 .... 3-32 

3N 42 .... 19-81 .... 20-24 

40 64 .... 30-20 .... 30-11 

N»HV*»NHO» + Aq 212 .... 10000 Z. 100*00 

[May also be regarded as an ammonio-nitrate of platinic onde = 2NH',PtO',NO^ + Aq.J 

This salt explodes violently and with ignition when heated in a tube. 
When mobtened in the dry state with sulphuric acid, it assumes a blue 
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colour^ and emits red raponra. A tolerably concentrated solution forms, 
with oxalate of ammonia, a heayj, white, crystalline precipitate, composed 
of small prisms ; with phosphate of soda, a white floccnlent precipitate, 
soluble in excess of the phosphate; with sulphate of soda, no precipitate; 
with carbonate of soda, a white crystalline precipitate, having but little 
density; with sal-ammoniac, no precipitate; with hydrochloric acid, 
nothing at ordinary temperatures ; but if the liquid be boiled and left to 
cool, a light crystalline white precipitate is formed, consisting of octo- 
hedrons of the bi-hydrochlorate. 

6. >^a$wtni«ra^.—2N*H*pt*,3NH0«+Aq.— Obtained by the action of 
hot concentrated nitric acid on nitrate of diplatosamine (Y, p. 310). The 
crystals of the latter salt, when thus treated, are converted into a blue 
powder, which howeyer loses its colour after continued boiling. On 
decanting the nitric acid, dissolving the powder in boiling water, and 
leaving tne liquid to cool, the sesquinitrate separates in the form of a 
white crystallme powder, which, when examined by the microscope, 
appears to be composed of hexagonal tables and very oblique prisms with 
hexagonal bases. 

Gerhardt. 

2Pt 198 .... 42-21 .... 42-00 

13H 13 .... 2-77 .... 2-88 

7N 98 .... 20-90 .... 21-18 

10 O 160 .... 84-12 .... 33-94 

2N«H^pt«,3NHOa + Aq. 469 .... 10000 Z. 10000 

[May also be regarded as ammoniO'tesquimtraie qf platinie oxide = 4NH^2PtO'« 
3NO* + Aq. 

Sesquinitrate of diplatinamine is slightly soluble in cold water; boiling 
water dissolves it more freely, but the greater part separates again in the 
crystalline state on cooling. It is less soluble in nitric acid than in water. 
When heated in a closed tube, it explodes suddenly like an azotized 
organic body. 

A saturated aqueous solution of this salt gives no precipitate with 
potash or ammonia, either in the cold or when heated ; with carbonate of 
soda, a white crystalline precipitate; with carbonate of ammonia, after a 
few seconds, flaKes and crystalline pellicles form on the surface of the 
liquid, presenting under the microscope the appearance of interlacing 
needles; with oxalate of ammonia, an abundant white, flocculent pre- 
cipitate ; with sulphate or phosphate of soda, no precipitate ; with hydro- 
chloric acid, after a few moments, a heavy, white, crystalline precipitate, 
which becomes more abundant on boiling, and when examined by the 
microscope, presents the appearance of small prisms ; no precipitate with 
sal-ammoniac or sulphuric acid ; with nitric acid, after a few seconds, a 
white crystalline precipitate. 

H. Sbsquichlorhtdro-carbonate op Diplatinamine. — Baewsky^s 

Carbonate (p. 809). — Gerhardt assigns to this salt, the formula : 

N»H*pt»,CO»H» H- N»H*pt«,ClH + Aq. 

Baewflky. 

2rt 1980 .... 53-3 .... 4900 .... 4970 .... 49*75 

13H 130 .... 3-4 .... 2-97 .... 300 .... 300 

CI 35-5 •.... 9-3 .... 9-00 .... 9-00 

4N 56 .... 14-7 .... H-70 

C 12-0 .... 31 .... 2-98 .... 300 .... 300 

40 64-0 .... 16-2 .... 21-35 

378-5 .... 100-0 .... 100-00 
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The qnantltiei of pUtianm determiiiad by Raewikj's aaalyies art too low lor dM 

aboTO formoli; bat Gerhardt is of opinioD tbat the pUtinam-determinatioiis made by 
Raewtky, not only in thia bat in all the other salts which he analyzed, are too low, the 
error arising from the mode of analysis employed, which was to calcine tlie salt with 
carbonate of soda and then separate the platinam by filtration. This Boethod, aoeord- 
ing to Gerhardt, always involves a loss of platinam ; whereas If the salt be eakaied 
with merely the addition of a few drops of strong solphufie acid, the eoloinatioii may 

bo effected without the slightest projection, and a very exact resolt obtained 

Raewsky's platinum-determinations are too small even for bis own fonnaU — 
4NH',PtiC10',2COS~which requires 51*2 per cent, of platinam. 

I. SESatriCHLORnTDRO-PHOfiPHATB OF DTPLATINAinNS.— J7tftflli«iy^« 

Phosphate (p. 309).— Gerhardfe formnla for this salt is: N'H*pt», PO*fl« 

+ N«H*pt',ClH. 

Raewshy. 

2Pt 1980 .... 499 .... 47-20 .... 4710 .... 40-9 

12H 120 .... 30 .... 2-70 .... 2-7» .... 2-8 

CI 35-5 .... 8-9 .... 7*84 .... 7*96 .... g'O 

4N 560 .... 141 .... 13*40 .... 13-48 

P 320 .... 80 .... 7-38 .... 746 

40 640 .... 161 .... 21-48 .... 20*27 

397-5 .... 1000 Z, 10000 ... 100*00 

RaewsVy's formola, 4NH>,Pt<C10*,PO',HO, requires 46*80 px. platinum, 8 hydrogen, 
8*4 chlorine, 13*28 nitrogen, and 7*58 phosphorns. 

K. BiCnLORHTBRO-SULPHATB OF DlPLATINAMINE. — OrOS* SutphoU 

(V, pp. 309, 310).— To this salt Gerhardt assigns the fonniila: N*H^t«, 
S0*H»+NWpt*,2ClH. 

Gerhardt has likewise obtained this compound by dissolving the 
bi-hydrochlorate of diplatinamine in strong snlpharic acid, and heating to 
volatilize part of the acid. A large quantity of hydrochloric acid was dis- 
engaged; and, on cooling, a crystalline mass was obtained| which, by 
solution in boiling water and cooling, was converted into a crystalline 
powder composed of very short prisms. This salt yielded 45*21 per cent, 
of platinum, which agrees very nearly with that in the salt prepared by 
Gros (p. 309). 

L. CnLORHTDRO-NrTRATG OF DlPLATINAMINE. — a. Sesqui-OCid. — 

When bi-hydrochlorate of diplatinamine is boiled for a few minutes with 
solution of nitrate of silver, and the liquid filtered at a boiling heat, the 
filtrate, on cooling, deposits a yellowish crystalline mass, which may be 
purified by recrystallization from hot water; it then forms small, hard, 
shining, rhombic tables. If too small a quantity of nitrate of silver be 
used in the preparation^ the product consists wholly of the bi-acid 

salt 6. 

Dri€d ai 120''. Gerhaidt. 

2Pt 1980 ..., 44-75 .... 44*67 .... 44-67 

13H 13-0 .... 2-93 .... 2-94 

CI 35-5 .... 8-02 .... 8'«4 .... 8'00 

6N 84-0 .... 18-98 .... 18-92 

70 1120 .... 25-32 .... 2523 

^^'^^^^^i'' I + Aq. 442-5 .... 10000 100-00 

This salt is identical with one of the nitrates obtained by Raewsky 
(BB;p. 31 2), to which that chemist assigns the formula 4NH',Pt^C10»,2NO^ 
By reference to the analyses given on page 31 2, it will be seen that 
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Eaewskj's numbers approach very nearly to those of GerLardt, excepting 
in the platinum^ in which, for the reason already stated (p. 318), 
Baewskj's determinations are too low. Moreover, Gerhardt analyzed a 
specimen of the salt prepared by Raewsky himself, and found it to contain 
44*67 per cent, of platinum and 2 '96 of hydrogen, the same as in the 
analysis aboye given. 

A solution of sesqniohlorhydro-nitrate of diplatinamine jrields, with 
oxalate of ammonia, a white crystalline precipitate of the bichlorhydrate, 
which assumes a very light yeflow colour when dry ; with carbonate of 
soda it forms a white curdy precipitate. With phosphate of soda, no 
immediate precipitate is formed ; but on agitation with a glass rod, white 
crystalline flakes are produced; and on rubbing the sides of the tube 
With the rod, strias appear, as with the ammonio-magnesian phosphate. 
A solution of the salt gives no precipitate with sulphate of soda; but if 
the mixture be left to stand for 24 hours, a few crystalline flakes appear. 

h. ^i-ocirf.— N«H*pt»,NHO»,ClH.— This salt is identical with the 
nitrate, NH»,PtC10,N0*, obtained by Gros (A A, p. 311). Raewsky's 
nitrate of the mother-liquid (CG, p. 312), to which he assigns the formula 
fiNH',PtC10^N0^, is liKewise the same salt, as may be seen by comparing 
the analysis given on page 313 with that of Gros' salt AA. 

M. BiCHLORRTBRO-CHLOROPLATINATB OF DlPLATINAMINB. — The 

men salt of Magnus is regarded by Gerhardt as chloroplatlnate* of 
diplatosamine, N'H'Pt,PtHCl*; and the yellow compound isomeric with 
it (the chlorine«compound of Reiset's second series), as hydrochlorate of 
platosamine, NH'Pt,HCl. As the latter, under the influence of chlorine, 
forms a salt of platinamine, so likewise the former, when similarly treated, 
yields a salt of diplatinamine, the chloroplatinous acid being at the sam0 
time converted into chloroplatinic acid. By passing chlorine gas through 
water in which the green compound is suspended, the latter is converted 
into a red, shining, crystalline powder, which is the chloroplatlnate of 
diplatosamine, N'H*Pt, PtHOP, previously obtained by Reiset. The 
liquid acquires a red colour, and, if the stream of chlorine be continued, 
the red compound first produced is partly dissolved, and partly converted 
into a yellowish white crystalline precipitate. If the action of the 
chlorine be discontinued as soon as the red body has entirely disappeared, 
the liquid then evaporated, and alcohol added, the bichlorhydro-chloro- 
platinate of diplatinamine separates out in the form of shining yellow 
needles or prisms. It dissolves readily in hot water. 

Dried at \2iji^, Gerhardt. 

2Pt 198 .... 51-69 .... 51-60 

7H 7 .... 1-82 .... 1-96 

4C1 142 .... 37-07 .... 37-23 

2N 28 .... 7-31 .... 7-60 

iO 8 .... 2-U .... 1*71 

^^J*^}N«H*pt« + 4Aq. 383 .... 100*00 .... 100-00 

If the action of the chlorine be too long continued, the salt just 
described is attacked in its turn, and hydrochloric acid is produced, which 
then gives rise to the formation of a certain quantity of bi-hydrochlorate 
of di^tinamine and bichloride of platinum. IT 

* In Gerhardt's nomenclature, chloroplaiinout acid is the compound of platinous 
chloride with hydrochloric acid ; chloroplatinic acid, the compound of platinic chloride 
with hydrochloric acid. 
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Platinum and PoTAfiBiuM. 

A. Alloy of Platinum and Potassium. — The two metals unite reiy 
readily, exhibiting incandescence, and forming a shining brittle mass. 
This substance, when heated in the air, bums, and leaves a yellow powder, 
which gives off oxygen when heated. The yellow substance is likewise 
decomposed by water. 

B. Platinitb of Potash. — 1. Hydrate of potash fused with platinnm 
in a close vessel yields platinite of potash, which forms a blackish green 
solution in water. (Berzelius.) — 2. When protochloride of platinnm is 
decomposed by aaneons potash, part of the resulting protoxide dissolves in 
the potash, forming a black solution, which appears dark green when 
diluted. (Berzelius.) 

C. Platinatb of Potash.— 1. The yellow powder formed by the 
combustion of the alloy of platinum and potassium, reddens turmeric 
paper, even after washing for any length of time; it appears, indeed, to be 
a compound of platinic oxide with potash. (H. Davy.) 

2. When platinum is heated with nitre, there are formed: (a), a brown 
compound of platinic oxide with a small quantity of potash, insoluble in 
water ; (6), a compound which dissolves in water and forms a yellowish 
brown solution; acids added to this solution precipitate the platinic oxide 
in combination with small quantities of potash and acid. (Tennant, 
Scher, J, 1, 308.) 

When platinum is fused with hydrate of potash and nitre, and the 
product washed with water, there remains a partly purple, partly yellowish 
oxide, which dissolves with difficulty in hydrochloric acid, leaving a 
residue of platinum. Chloroplatinate of potassium boiled down with a 
large quantity of strong potash, forms a yellow liquid, which dries up to 
a scarlet-coloured mass. When this mass is heated not quite to redness, 
and the chloride of potassium and excess of potash dissolved out, there 
remains a rusty-coloured compound of platinic oxide and potash, which 
runs through the filter like a yellow milk, unless some salt be added to 
the wash-water. It contains 7 per cent, of potash. It does not dissolve 
in hot oil of vitriol or nitric acid, even after several hours' digestion; the 
acids* however, dissolve out the potash. It likewise gives up its potash 
to cold hydrochloric acid. In tolerably strong hydrochloric acid it dis- 
solves gradually, forming a solution of chloroplatinate of potassium and 
free bichloride of platinum. At an incipient red heat, the platinic oxide 
gives up half its oxygen, so that a dark-coloured platinite of potash is left 
behind. Platinate of potash detonates violently with combustible matters. 
When the above-mentioned scarlet mass is heated till it is brought into a 
state of red-hot fusion, it no longer appears red on cooling, but of a dingy 
yellow colour, inclining to greenish-brown, and after washing with water 
leaves a darker greenish-yellow compound of 1 At. potash with 5 At. 
platinum, and such a quantity of oxygen, that 1 At. platinum is combined 
with more than 1^ At., but not quite 2 At. oxygen; at a red heat, it gives 
off water and oxygen, and leaves platinite of potash. The reddish yellow 
solution of the unignited compound in warm hydrochloric acid, when 
mixed with a larger quantity of chloride of potassium, yields, not only 
chloroplatinate of potassium, but ultimately also, crystals of chloroplatinite 
of potassium. (Berzelius, Jahrc^er, 9, 110.) 
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D. Sulphide op Platinum and Potassium. — When bisulphide of 
potaasium is fused in a platinum crucible, a compound of protosulphide of 
potassium with sulphide of platinum is formed. This compound is green, 
and when dissolved in water, leaves a red-brown residue of sulphide of 
platinum. (Berzelius, Schw, 34, 22.) 

Aqueous. — Sulphide of platinum precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen^ 
dissolves easily in hydrosulphate of potash. (Berzelius.) 

IT E. Sulphite op Platinous Oxidb and Potash.— 3(K0,S0') 
+ PtO,2SO' + 2iHO. — Chloroplatinate of potassium heated with a 
solution of sulphite of potash, forms a solution which becomes colourless 
after a while, and, on evaporation, deposits the double salt in the form of 
a white precipitate. Hydrochloric acid reconverts it into chloroplatinate 
of potassium, with evolution of sulphurous acid. 

Ckiu. 

3K0 141-6 .... 34-66 .... 34-50 

5S03 160-0 .... 39-16 .... 39-77 

Ft 990 .... 24-22 .... 24-25 

O 8-0 .... 1-96 .... 1-48 

3{K0,S0«) + PtO,2SO» 408-6 .... 100-00 Z 100*00 
(Glaus, Ann. Fharm. 63, 359.) IT 

F. Sulphate op Platinous Oxide and Potash? — When a mixture 
of sulphate of potash and platinous sulphate prepared by method (2) 
(p. 289) is evaporated, the liquid becomes decolorized, and a dark bottle- 
green precipitate is produced, which appears black and shining when 
washed and dried, and at a red heat, gives off sulphurous and sulphuric 
acid, leaving a residue of platinum mixed with sulphate of potash. 
(Vauquelin.) 

O. Sulphate op Plattnic Oxide and Potash.— ^(uic.—- When 
platinic sulphate is mixed with potash till the acid reaction is destroyed^ 
and the liquid boiled for a few minutes, it becomes colourless, and deposits 
this double salt, which is black-brown, strongly lustrous, tasteless, and 
permanent in the air. It contains 78*32 platinic oxide, 10*84 sulphate of 
potash, and 10-84 water. At a red heat, it gives off oxygen gas, and is 
reduced to a mixture of platinum and sulphate of potash. Dissolves 
readily in boiling hydrochloric acid; is slightly decomposed by aqua-regia; 
not attacked by boiling nitric, sulphuric, phosphoric, or acetic acid, or by 
ammonia. (E. Davy.) 

H. loDOPLATiNATB OF PoTAssiUM. — ^A solutiou of biniodido of platinum 
in aqueous iodide of potassium is left to crystallize, and the crystals freed 
from adhering iodide of potassium by digestion in alcohol of SG^. 
(Lassaigne, «/. Chim. m6d. 8, 715.) — 2. Aqueous bichloride of platinum is 
evaporated nearly to dryness with a slight excess of iodide of potassiutu^ 
and the residue washed with alcohol as long as it colours the liquid. 
(Mather, SiU. Am. J. 27, 257.) 

Black, rectangular tables, with four-sided pyramids attached; per- 
manent in the air. (Lassaigne.) Black grains. (Mather.) Gives off part 
of its iodine when heated above lOO"*. (Lassaigne.) At a red heat, it 
leaves 50*89 per cent, of platinum and iodide of potassiam. (Mather.) 
Not decomposed by oil of vitriol. (Lassaigne.) Dissolves very easily in 
water, forming a solution of a fine wine-red coloor. A very dilute 
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fiolation soon turns brown, especially when exposed to light, and deposits 
steel-grey biniodide of platinnm on the sides of the vessels. (Lassaigne.) 
This compoand is precipitated after a few minutes in the form of a black 
powder, while the liquid becomes decolorized. (Mather.) Insoluble, or 
but very slightly soluole, in absolute alcohoL (Lassaigne.) 

Lassaigne. Mather. Kane* 

Kl 165-2 .... 32*00 .... 31-99 I .n-eo • •• 38-75 

/ •••• ^"^^ ... 23-75 



Pt 99-0 .... 19-18 



} 



6801 



21 252-0 .... 48-82 / " "° "' ift'H . 3750 

Kl.PtI* 516-2 .... 10000 .... 100 00 .... 10000 .... lOO'OO 

* The salt examined by Kane (Phil. Mag. J. 2, 198) was obtained in the form of 
B black powder by agitating an excess of pulverized iodide of potassium with a concen- 
trated solution of bichloride of platinum and a small quantity of ether, and coUectiiig' 
the precipitate on a filter. It dissolved easily in water, forming a wine-red liquid which 
was not decomposed by evaporation ; it was also soluble in potash-ley and in alcohol, 
but not in ether. Kane supposes that it contains a sesqui>iodide of platinum. 

I. Bromoplatinate op Potassium. — Formed by adding aqueous 
bromide of potassium to aoueous bi-bromide of platinum. Tf the solutions 
are somewhat concentrated, the compound is precipitated in the form of a 
granular cochineal -coloured powder ; but from a more dilute solution, it 
separates, on evaporation by heat, in very beautiful red crystals, and on 
spontaneous evaporation, m regular octohedrons and cubo-octohedrons. 
The salt decrepitates when heated, acquiring at the same time a darker 
colour, and is decomposed, with evolution of bromine vapour. It is 
sparingly soluble in water; insoluble in alcohol. (Bonsdorff, Pogg, 19, 
344; 33, 61.) 





Crystallized. 


Bonsdorff. 


KBr .... 


117-6 .... 31-50 


3103 


Pt 


990 ..^ 26-51 


26-06 


2Br .... 


156-8 .... 41-99 





KBr,PtBr« .... 373-4 .... 10000 

K. CnLOROPtATiNiTE OP PoTASSiuM. — A solutiou of the brown proto- 
chloridc of platinum in hydrochloric acid, mixed with chloride of potassium, 
yields red, anhydrous prisms, which dissolve easily in water, form in ^ a 
reddish yellow solution, but are insoluble in alcohol, and are therefore 
precipitated by alcohol from the aqueous solution, in soft, rose-coloured 
crystalline fibres. (Magnus, Pogg. 14, 241.) 

Crystallized, Magnus. 

Ka 74-6 .... 35-69 .... 3579 

Pt 990 .... 47-37 .... 46-74 

CI 35-4 .... 16-94 .... 17-47 

KCl,PtCl 209-0 .... 100-00 Z. lOO^OT 

Sulphite of potash added to a cold aqueous solution of bichloride of 
platinum forms a yellow precipitate of chloroplatinate of potassium ; but 
on the application of heat, the precipitate dissolves, and the decolorized 
liquid, when evaporated and cooled, deposits white crystalliue grains, 
sparingly soluble in cold water; more readily in hot water. (Berthier, 
N. Ann. Chim. Phyi, 7, 82.) 

L. CiiLOBOPLATiNATB OF PoTASfliUM. — Precipitated in the form of a 
lemon-yellow, crystalline powder, on mixing an aqueous solution of 
bichloride of platinum with potash or a potash-salt; crystallizes from its 
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aqueous Bolntion in orange-coloured octohedrons. When very strongly 
heated, it is reduced to a mixture of platinum and chloride of potassium, 
giving off nothing but a little decrepitation-water, and the chlorine which 
was combined with the platinum. (Berzelius.) When the salt is heated 
to a temperature somewhat below its melting point, it is but partially 
decomposed, and the separated platinum remains, aftet washing with 
water, in the fonn of a black powder. If, on the contrary, it be 
fused for an hour, the whole of the platinum, probably from welding 
together of the powder, is conyerted into shining laminsB, which, as the 
chloride of potassium volatilizes, unite into a network; but even after 
long fusion, part of the ohloroplatinate of potassium remains undecom- 
posed, and dissolves in hot water together with tbe chloride of potassium. 
(Jacquelain, Ann. Chim. Phys. 74, 213; also J, pr, Ohem, 22, 22.) When 
the salt is heated in a current of hydrogen gas, complete decomposition 
ensues. (Berzelius.) On heating this salt with hydrate of potash and a 
small quantity of water, a clear liquid is formed, which at an incipient red 
heat is decomposed, with separation of platinic oxide. The salt dissolves 
sparingly, and with a pale yellow colour, in water and in aqueous acids, 
somewhat more freely when heated, and still more abundantly in aqueous 
potash. From a hot saturated solution in caustic potash, it does not 
separate on cooling, except on the addition of hydrochloric acid. (H. Rose.) 
It dissolves very easily in a moderately warm solution of aqueous hypo- 
sulphite of soda mixed with a little free soda; if the hjrposulphite of soda 
is in excess, and hydrochloric acid is added to it, the platinum is com- 
pletely precipitated on the application of heat. (Himly, Ann, Fharm, 

43, 152.) 

Berzelins. Warzer. 

KCl 74-6 .... 30-52 .... 3058 .... 29-6 

Pt 990 .... 4051 .... 40-43 

2C1 70-8 .... 28-97 .... 28-99 

KCl,PtCl« 244-4 .... 100-00 Z 10000 

M. Fluoplatinatk op Potassium. — Formed by precipitating hydro- 
fluate of potash with less than the equivalent quantity of bichloride of 
platinum, decanting the liquid from the ohloroplatinate of potassium, and 
evaporating. A dark brown deliquescent salt then separates, which Is 
insoluble in alcohol. (Berzelius, Fogg, 1, 36.) 

N. Nitrate of Platinic Oxide and Potash. — Basic, — Potash added 
to a solution of platinic nitrate, throws down the first half of the oxide as 
a pure hydrate, and the remainder in the form of a lighter brown, basic 
double salt. (Berzelius.) 



Platinum and Sodium. 

A. Alloy of Platinum and Sodium. — Behaves like the alloy of 
platinum and potassium. (H. Davy.) 

B. Platinitb of Soda. — When protochloride of platinum is decom- 
posed by excess of soda, part of the protoxide dissolves in the soda. 
From the colourless solution, nitric acid throws down a white, very bulky 
protoxide, which turns bluish grey when exposed to sunshine, and deep 
black when heated— -is decomposed by heat, yielding 15 per cent, of oxygen 

t2 
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gas — and before drying, is soluble witlioat colour in excess of nitric acid. 
(Vauquelin.) 

C. Platinate of Soda. — From a clear aqueous mixture of bicbloride 
of platinum and carbonate of soda, exposed to sansbine, or beated to 
100°, platinate of soda is deposited in a few days, in tbe form of a reddisb 
yellow, partly pulverulent, partly crystalline precipitate. ( W. Dobereiner, 
Fogg. 28, 180.) If the solutions of the two salts are used in as concen- 
trated a state as possible, the mixture boiled down to dryness, and tbe 
residue washed with water, a denser precipitate is obtained, having more 
of an ochre-yeilow colour. (Fr. Weiss & Fr. Dobereiner, Ann. Fharm. 
14, 21.) 

Weiss & Dobereiner. 

NaO '312 .... 7-25 .... 7*44 

3PtO= 3450 .... 80-20 .... 79*99 

6HO 540 .... 12-/>5 .... 12*50 

NaO,3Pt02 + 6Aq. 4302 .... 10000 Z 99*93 

At a red beat, it first gives off water, afterwards oxygen /^as, and 
leaves a black residue, from whicb the soda may be dissolved out by 
water. The residual black powder appears to be a mixture of platinum 
and platinic oxide; at all events, hydrochloric acid dissolves out platinic 
oxide from it. Formic acid, witb the aid of beat, converts platinate of 
soda into platinum-black, causing at the same time a brisk evolution of 
carbonic acid and formation of formiate of soda (p. 278). Heated aqueous 
oxalic acid dissolves platinate of soda, with evolution of carbonic acid, 
forming a dark liquid, which, on cooling, first becomes green and then 
dark blue, and deposits copper- coloured needles of platinous oxalate. 
Acetic acid withdraws all the soda from platinate of soda, together 
with a small quantity of platinic oxide, and leaves pure, ochre-yellow 
hydrate of platinic oxide. Dilute nitric acid dissolves it easily and com- 
pletely, forming a deep yellow liquid, which forms, with nitrate of silver, 
a yellow precipitate, soluble in nitric acid. (W. Dobereiner.) Dilute 
oxygen-acids extract the soda without dissolving the platinic oxide; from 
the denser ochre-yellow compound, strong nitric acid dissolves out nothing 
but soda. (Fr. Weiss & Fr. Dbbereiner.} 

D. Borax forms, with the platinous oxide prepared by £. Davy 
(p. 282), a black glass, whicb afterwards becomes coloured from reduction 
of platinum. 

E. SuLPHOPLATiNATE OP SoDiUM. — 1. When chloroplatinate of 
ammonium is fused with an equal weight of sulphur and ignited carbonate 
of soda, a mass is obtained, which dissolves in water, forming a very deep 
red solution, while part of the platinum is separated. — 2. Sulphide of 
platinum precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen dissolves in aqueous 
monosulphide of sodium, forming a red solution. (Vauquelin.) 

F. Sulphite op Platinous Oxide and Soda. — a. 3(XaO,SO*) 
-fPtOjSO*. — I. Formed by precipitating sulphite of platinous oxide with 
carbonate of soda. — 2. By passing sulphurous acid gas through aqueous 
bichloride of platinum till the liquid is completely saturated, then adding 
carbonate of soda, and washing the bulky white precipitate with water. 
In tbe dry state, it forms a white amorphous powder; in the moist state, it 
has a tinge of yellow. Remains in the form of a white varnish when the 
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aqneoQs solution is evaporated. In the state of aqueous solution, it is 
neutral to vegetable colours. (Litton & Schnedermann, Ann. Fliarm, 
42, 816.) 

Litton & 
Dried at 200®. Schnedermann. 

3NaO 93-6 .... 28*48 .... 28-14 

PtO 107-0 .... 32-56 .... 31-87 

4SOS 128-0 .... 38-96 .... 39-24 

3(NaO,S02) + PtCSOS... 328-6 .... 10000 Z. 9925 

The salt, after drying at 100^ gives off at 200% from 4*16 to 428 per 
cent, of water, about = 1^ At. Above 240% it becomes darker, and by 
continued ignition it is completely decomposed, leaving platinum, together 
with sulphate and sulphite [1] of soda. Chlorine passed through the 
aqueous solution of the salt exerts a decomposing action. Acids dissolve 
it with evolution of sulphurous acid; from the solution in hydrochloric 
acid, ammonia throws down Magnus's green ammonio-protochloride of 
platinum; the dark sulphuric acid solution contains sulphate of soda and 
sulphate of platinic oxide, which, when sufficiently concentrated, deposits 
metallic platiuum. The solution of the salt in aqueous cyanide of potas- 
sium, deposits, on evaporation, crystals of protocyanide of platinum and 
potassium. The solution of the salt in water is not precipitated by 
sulphuretted hydrogen or hydrosnlphate of ammonia, excepting on tho 
addition of an acid, which decomposes the salt, and, slowly at ordinary 
temperatures, but immediately on the application of heat, produces a brown- 
red colour in the liquid and a deposit of sulphide of platinum. Boiling 
aqueous hydrosnlphate of ammonia or potash gradually dissolves the salt, 
and an acid added to the solution throws down sulphide of platinum. 
Boiling solution of potash or soda exerts no decomposing action on the 
salt. It is but very slightly soluble in cold water, but somewhat more 
soluble in hot water, so that it becomes turbid on cooling. Common salt 
throws it down from the solution in white flakes; a similar, but weaker 
precipitating action is exerted by sal-ammoniac, chloride of barium, and 
nitrate of silver. The salt is insoluble in solution of common salt and in 
alcohol. (Litton & Schnedermann.) 

b. NaOjSO"^ -f- PtO, SO'.— When the salt (a) is dissolved in the smallest 
possible quantity of dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, and the liquid 
evaporated at a gentle heat, sulphurous acid is evolved, and a yellowish 
powder separates, which must be washed with a small quantity of cold 
water. This salt dissolves in water, with tolerable facility, forming a 
liauid which reddens litmus slightly, and gives no precipitate with common 
salt; in other respects it behaves liKO (a). (Litton & Schnedermann.) 

Litton 8c 
Dried at 100°. Scfanedermaim. 

NaO 31-2 .... 14-78 .... 15-17 

PtO 107-0 .... 50-66 .... 50-13 

2SO» 64-0 .... 30-30 .... 3022 

HO 9-0 .... 4-26 

NaO,SO« + PtO,S02 + Aq 211-2 .... 100-00 

G. Sulphate op Platinic Oxide and Soda. — Banc. — Obtained like 
the corresponding potash salt (p. 32). Contains 84*1 6 per cent, of platinic 
oxide, 7' 11 sulphate of soda, and 8*73 water. (E. Davy.) 

H. loDOPLATiNATB OF SoDiUM.— Formed by dissolving biniodide of 
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platinum in aqueous iodide of eodinm. Lead-grey, Btriated needles, 
deliquescent, easily soluble in water and alcohol. (Lassaigne.) 

I. Bromoplatikate op Sodium. — Prepared in a similar manner to 
the potassium-salt. Dark red prisms, permanent in the air, easily soluble 
in water and alcohoL (Bonsdorff, Fogg, 19, 343; 33, 61.) 

Anhydrotts. CryttdUized. Bonsdorff. 

NaBr 101-6 .... 2843 NaBr .... 101-6 .... 24/0 .... 2555 

Pt 99-0 .... 27-70 Pt..'. 990 .... 24*06 .... 23-70 

2Br 156-8 .... 43*87 2Br 156-8 .... 3811 .... 3711 

6H0 .... 540 .... 1313 .... 13-64 

NsBr.PtBr* 357*4 ... lOOOO +6Aq 4114 .... lOO'OO .... lOO'OO 

K, Chloroplatinite of Sodium. — Prepared like the corresponding 
potassium-salt. — Red, not crystallizable ; easily soluble in water and 
alcohol. (Magnus.) 

L. Chloroplatinate op Sodium. — Aqueous bichloride of platinum 
mixed with common salt and evaporated, yields the hydrated compound 
in aurora-red prisms and tables, which, when carefully heated, give off 
their water, and leave the dry salt in the form of an orange-yellow 
powder. This powder swells up when more strongly heated, but requires 
a very high temperature to decompose it completely, being then resolved 
into a mixture of platinum and chloride of sodium. (Vauquelin.) — The 
salt dissolves rery easily in water and alcohol. Sal-ammoniac added to 
the aqueous solution throws down chloroplatinate of ammonium, while 
common salt remains in solution. Potash and soda, either caustic or in the 
state of carbonate, forms with the solution a precipitate which redissolves 
in excess of the alkali. (Mussin-Puschkin, Crell, Ann, 1800, 1, 91.) 

Anhydroua, Crystallized, Berzelius. Vauquelin. 

NaCl 58-6 .... 25*66 NaCL... 58-6 .... 20.75 \ 

Pt 990 .... 43-35 Pt 99-0 .... 35*06 L. 80*75 .... 80 

2C1 70*8 .... 30*99 2C1 .... 70*8 .... 25*07 J 

6H0.... 54*0 ... 1912 .... 1925 .... 20 

NaCl,PtCia 2284 ....100*00 +6Aq. 2824 ....100*00 .... 10000 .... 100 

When aqueous bichloride of platinum not containing any free hydro- 
chloric acid is mixed with a quantity of soda not quite sufficient to give 
it an alkaline reaction, and then left to evaporate spontaneously, brownish 
yellow and pearly grey lamince are formed, which are permanent in the 
air, do not redden litmus, and dissolve readily in water, forming a dark 
brown solution. These lamime, when gently heated, turn yellow, and 
give off 15 per cent, of water; when heated to redness, they leave 20 per 
cent, of platinum, together with chloride of sodium. 

M. Fluoplatinats op Sodium. — Gummy, dark brown; decomposed 
by contact with water into a soluble acid salt and an insoluble basic salt. 
(Berzelius.) 

N. Nitrate op Platinio Oxide and Soda.— J(wic. — ^When 
solution of platinic nitrate is mixed with soda, pure hydrate of platinio 
oxide is first precipitated, and afterwards this double ealt. Turns white 
when dry. (Berzelius.) 
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Platinum and Barium. 



A. Alloy op Platinum and Barium. — Platinum fuses with an 
equal weight of barium before the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, forming a 
bronze-coloured metal, which, in the course of 24 hours, decomposes and 
leaves a reddish powder. (Claxke, OUb. 62, 372.) 

B. Platinate of Baryta. — Precipitated on mixing a plaianic salt 
with a large excess of bar^^ta. Light yellow powder, which, at a red 
heat, is resolved into a mixture of platinum and baryta. (Berzelius, 
Lehrh.) — The hydrochloric acid solution of platinum behaves with 
baryta, both in the dark and when exposed to light, just as with lime, 
and yields a compound perfectly similar to Uerschers precipitate. 
(Fr. Weiss & Fr. Dobereiner.) 

C. Sulphate op Platinic Oxide and Baryta. — Chloride of barium 
added to a solution of platinic sulphate, produces a brown, tasteless 
precipitate, which, at a red heat, gives off nothing but water. It is not 
decomposed by alkalis, dissolves in hut sulphuric acid or aqua-regia, but 
not in water or in boiling hydrochloric or nitric acid. (E. Davy.) — When 
chloride of platinum in solution is mixed with chloride of barium and 
hydrochloric acid sodded, the whole of the platinic oxide is precipitated 
together with the sulphate of baryta. (Berzelius, Ann. Ckim. Phys. 
14, 376.) 

D. Iodoplatinate op Barium. — Similar to the sodium-salt, but 
somewhat less deliquescent. (Lassaigne.) 

E. Bromoplatinate op Barium.— Red prisms, permanent in dry 
air. (Bonsdorff.) 

F. Chloroplatinate op Barium. — 1. A mixture of chloride of 
platinum and excess of chloride of barium is left to evaporate spon- 
taneously; the resulting crystals dissolved out by a small quantity of 
cold water, which leaves behind the greater part of the chloride of 
barium formed at the same time; the solution left to evaporate; the 
residue again exhausted with cold water, and the solution again evapo- 
rated. (Bonsdorff.) — 2. Aqueous bichloride of platinum is saturated with 
baryta-water, or boiled with carbonate of baryta, and the filtrate exposed 
to the air till it evaporates to the crystallizing point ; if baryta-water has 
been used, the filtrate at first deposits carbonate of barjta. (Berzelius, 
Lehrh. ) 

Hydrated rhombic prisms, having the angles at their lateral edges 
equal to 107° and 73"*; permanent in the air. (Bousdorfi*.) Light yellow 
(Berzelius); orange-yellow (Bonsdorfif). They eflioresce at 70% and 
leave an opaque powder, which gives off the rest of its water at a higher 
temperature. When ignited, it leaves platinum together with chloride of 
barium. (Bonsdorff, Fogg. 17, 250.) 

Anhydrous. Cryaiallized. Bonsdorff. 

BaCl 1040 .... 37-98 BaCl .... 1040 .... 33-57 .... 33-56 

Pt 99-0 .... 3616 PtCP.... 169-8 .... 54'81 .... 5248 

2Cl 70-8 .... 25 86 4HO.... 360 .... 11-62 .... 1396 

BiCl,PtCl« 273-8 ....100-00 +4Aq. 309*8 ....100-00 .... lOO'OO 
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When aqueous bichloride of platinnm is boiled with carbonate of 
baiytoy a heavy, orange-yellow powder is precipitated, easily soluble in 
water: at a red heat, it first gives off water and then decomposes. 
(Berzelius, Lthrh,) 

Platinum and Strontium. 

A. Platinatb of Strontia. — ^Similar to platinate of baryta. 

B. Chloroplatinate of Strontium.— -Prepared like the barium- 
salt (1). Rhombic prisms, having the angles of their lateral edges about 
equal to 93^ and 87^ and often forming a delicately radiated mass. 
Permanent in the air, efflorescent in warm air, very easily soluble in 
water. (Bonsdorff.) 

Anhydrout. Crystallized. Bonsdorff. 

SrCl 79-4 .... 31-86 SrCl 794 .... 24-72 .... 24-64 

Pt 990 .... 39-73 PtCl« .... 169-8 .... 5286 ... 52-52 

2C1 70-8 .... 28-41 8HO .... 72-0 ... 22-42 ... 2284 

SrCl,PtCP 249-2 ....100-00 +8Aq 321-2 ....100-00 .... 10000 

Carbonate of strontia, like carbonate of baryta, when boiled with 
aqueous bichloride of platinum, throws down an orange -yellow, pulveru- 
lent basic salt (Berzelius.) 

Platinum and Calcium. 

A. Platinatb of Limb. — Herscheti Precipitate, — Aqueous bichloride 
of platinum may be mixed in the dark with excess of lime-water, without 
producing anv precipitate. So long as light is excluded, the mixture 
merely deposits a few flakes after a very long time, and after that, 
nothing. But in sunshine it becomes milky, and forms an abundant 
white precipitate, which quickly settles at the bottom. If the quantity 
of lime is deficient, the precipitate has a pale yellow colour. Violet 
light acts in the same manner as colourless light, but red or yellow light 
exerts no action ; thus, the mixture remains clear when placed in a tube 
within a vessel containing sulphuric tincture of roses, or any yellow 
liquid, and exposed to the sun. (Herschel, Phil. Mag. J, 1, 58; also 
jScAttf. 65, 262; also Arm. Phai^m. 3, 317.) — The precipitate is yellowish 
'v^hite. (Fr. Dbbereiner.) 

CaCl + CaO,2Pt02 + 7Aq. ? a. 1 . b.l, 

2Ca 400 .... 10-63 .... 904 .... 9*06 

2Pt 1980 .... 52-60 .... 53-02 .... 53-70 

50 400 .... 10-63 .... 10-45 .... 10-49 

01 35-4 .... 9-40 .... 9-37 .... 9-35 

7H0 63-0 .... 16-74 .... 1765 .... 17*37 

376-4 .... 100-00 Z 99-53 .... 99*97 

a. 2. h, 2. 

CaO 12-664 .... 12-68 

Pt „ 63-023 ) -238 

8-637 / ®2^^ 

CI 9-368 .... 9-35 

HO 17-650 .... 17-37 

101-342 .... 101-78 
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a, % is the original analysis by Fr, Weiss & Fr. Dobereiner {Ann. Pharm* 
14, 18) of the compound dried at 100^ ; 6, 2, that by Fr. Ddbereiner* 
(Ann. Fharm. 14, 252.) In the columns headed a, 1, and h^ 1, the result 
of these ^analyses are calculated in such a manner as to be comparable 
with the preceding theoretical numbers. 

The compound, when heated to strong redness in a covered crucible, 
giyes off water and ozyffen, together amounting to 25 per cent., and is 
converted into a dark violet powder, which becomes strongly heated by 
contact with water, and from which nitric acid dissolves out the lime and 
chloride of calcium, leaving a residue of dark violet platinous oxide. 
(W. Dobereiner, Pogg. 28, 180.) Hydrochloric acid readily dissolves the 
compound. Nitric acid dissolves it completely when recently precipitated, 
but if it be dry, a small quantity of platinic oxide is left. In the result- 
ing solution, nitrate of silver produces an orange-yellow precipitate, inso- 
luble in alkaline hyposulphites. (HerscheL) The compound dissolves in 
the smallest quantity of nitric acid, and sal-ammoniac added to the solu- 
tion produces no precipitate for several hours, but the precipitation, when 
once Degun, goes on for several days. (Fr. Weiss & Fr. Dobereiner.) 

B. Bromoplatinatb of Calcium.— Scarlet prisms permanent in the 
air. (Bonsdorff.) 

C. Chloroplatinate of Calcium. — An aqueous mixture of bichloride 
of platinnm and chloride of calcium, the latter not being in excess, yields, 
when allowed to evaporate spontaneously, merely dendrites, together with 
a brownish yellow, gelatinous mass ; but if the mixture contains an excess 
of chloride of calcium, and is evaporated at a gentle heat, it yields 
distinct crystals, which may be freed from the deliquescent crystals of 
chloride of calcium by layiug them on blotting-paper. Small, slightly 
oblique prisms, the terminal faces of which are but little inclined to the 
adjacent faces; probably isomorphous with the strontium-salt. AVhen 
heated, they give off their water of crystallization, and are converted into 
a yellow powder, which takes up water again when exposed to the air. 





Anhydrous. 




Crystallized. 




BoDsdorff. 


CaCl... 


65-4 .... 


24-60 


CaCl 55-4 .... 


18-64 


.... 18-45 


Pt 


99-0 .... 


43-96 


Pt 990 .... 


33'.31 


.... 32-69 


2C1 .... 


70-8 .... 


31-44 


2Cl 70-8 .... 


23-82 


.... 24-10 








8HO 720 .... 


24-23 


.... 24-76 



CaCl,PtCl« 225-2 .... 10000 



+ 8Aq. 297-2 



10000 



100-00 



Platinum and Magnesium. 

A. Bromoplatinatb of Magnesium. — Hydrated deep scarlet prisms, 
tolerably permanent in the air. 

B. Chloroplatinate of Magnesium. — The aqueous solution of the 
two metallic chlorides yields, on spontaneous evaporation, reddish yellow, 
six-sided prisms (derived from an acute rhombohedron whose angles are 
nearly equal to 133^, and needles united in silky tufts ; they are perma- 
nent m the air. When heated, they give off 4 atoms of water out of the 
six, and are reduced to a yellowish brown powder, which, when exposed to 
the air, soon regains the water which it has lost^ recovering at the same 
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tinoe its former colour^ and dissolves in water with eyolation of heat 

(Bonsdorff.) 

Anhydrout» Crytiallized. Bonsdorff. 

M5CI 47-4 .... 21-82 MgCl 474 .... 17*48 .... 18-08 

Pt 99-0 .... 45-58 PtCP 1698 .... 6^-61 .... 61*09 

2C1 70-8 .... 32*60 6HO 54*0 .... 19*91 .... 20-63 

MgCl,PtCI* .... 217*2 .... 100*01) +§Aq 271*2 ....|00*00 .... 100*00 

When an aqueons solution of bichloride of platinum is boiled with 
carbonate of magnesia, ^n orange-yellow powder is produced, which is 
insoluble in water ; and, when heated to redness, leaves a mixture of 
platinum and magnesia. (Berzelius.) 

PLATCrUM AND ALUMINUM. 

Sulphate op Platinio Oxide and Alumina. — Hjdrochlorate of 
alumina added to a solution of platinio sulphate, produces a brown, 
gelatinous precipitate, which dries up to a black, shining powder, per- 
manent in the air. This powder, when heated to redness, gives up nothing 
but water, amounting to 27 per cent. ; it is insoluble in water and in 
cold mineral acids, very slightly soluble in hot acids. (£• Dayy.) 



Platinum and Siltcium. 

A. SiLiciDE OP Platinum. — 1. Silicium ignited by itself in a 
platinum crucible, does not combine with its substance ; but when silico- 
fluoride of potassium is reduced by potassium, the silicium penetrates 
deeply into the crucible at the points in which the potassium touches tho 
sides. (Berzelius, Pogg, 1, 220.) — 2, Platinum fuses when covere4 with 
charcoal powder and exposed to the heat of a powerful forge, taking up 
at the same time \ p. c. of silicium ; but when covered with lamp-black, 
which does not contain silica, it exhibits no signs of fusion. (Boussin- 
gault, Berzelius.) — 3. Platinum foil immersed in charcoal-powder, and 
exposed for four hours to the beat of a blast-furnace not strong enough 
to fuse it, is likewise penetrated by silicium and loses its lustre. 
(Boussingault.) The compound of silicium and platinum is greyish 
white, hard, of granular fracture, difficult to cut or file; scratches 
platinum and iron, and does not become harder by rapid cooling ; (2) 
has a specific gravity of 20*5 (Boussingault) ; 18*3 (Berzelius) ; (3) 
has a sp. gr. varying from 17*5 to 18*0. (Boussingault.) When cold, 
it soon splits under the hammer ; at a red heat, it is perfectly brittle. 
Its ductility is not restored either by heating it in contact with the air, 
or by cementation with peroxide of manganese. Dissolves in aqua- 
regia less easily than platinum, and with separation of a thick crust 
of gelatinous silica, which, when completely separated by evaporation 
and digestion in water, amounts to 1 per cent. (Boussingault, Ann. Ckim, 
FkyB. 16, 5.) The properties of this compound account for the fact that 
Prechtl {GUh, 58, 1 12) found platinum fusible in the heat of a powerful 
blast-furnace, but obtained a button which had a sp. gr. of 17*7, and was 
not malleable, especially when hot. 

B. Platinic Silico-fluoride. — The yellow solution of hydrated 
platinic oxide in hydrufiuosilicic acid dries up to a yellowish brown gum. 
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which^ when redissolyed in water, leaves a brown basic mU. (Berzelius, 
Pogg. 1, 201.) 

C. The platinous oxide obtained by E. Davy (p. 282) forms a dark 
brown vitreous mass, when fased T^ith pounded glass. 

IT A mixture of 1 pt. pulverized spongy platinum (prepared from 
chloroplatinate of ammonium) and 3 parts of a flux composed of 3 pts. 
minium, 1 pt. sand, and \ pt. fused borax, is used at Sevres for producing 
a grey colour on porpelain. (Salvetat, N, Ann. Chim, Phy9. 25, 342. )ir 



Platinum and Tungsten. 

A. Alloy op Platinum and Tungsten. — Brittle and easily pul- 
verized. (De Luyart.) 

B. Platinic Sulphotungstate. — PtS',2WS^. — Aqueous sulpho- 
tungstate of potassium forms with platinic salts a deep rea liquid, which, 
after some time, deposits a black precipitate. (Berzelins.) 



Platinum and Molybdenum. 

A. Alloy op Platinum and Molybdenum. — Equal portions of the 
two metals yield a hard, brittle, shapeless luipp,which appears compact 
on the fractured surface ; it; has a light grey colour and metallic lustre, 
4 pts. of platinum with 1 pt. of molybdenuip form a hard, brittle, bluish 
grey alloy, having a granular fracture. (Hgelm.) 

B. Platinic SuLPHOAfOLYBDATE. — PtS^2MoS'. — Black-brown pre- 
cipitate. (Berzelius.) 

C. Platinic PERsuLPnoMOLYBDATE. — ^Darjc red precipitate. (Berze- 
lius, Pogg. 7, 286.) 



Platinum and Vanadium. 

Alloy of Platinum and Vanadium. — A platinum crucible in which 
preparations of vanadium have frequently been ignited, becomes covered 
with a thin film of this alloy, but without alteration of colour or lustre ; 
on ignition in contact with air, it acquires a coating of fused vanadic 
acid, which prevents the further oxidation of the alloyed vanadium. To 
clean the crucible, it is therefore necessary to remove the vanadic acid by 
potash, again ignite it in the air, once mo^re treat it with potash, ai^d 
repeat these operations 5 or Q times. 



Platinum and Chromium. 

Chromate op Platinic Oxide. — Chromate of potash added to aqueous 
bichloride of platinum, produces a deep red precipitate, which assumes a 
brick-red colour on drying. (Thomson.) 
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Platikvm akd Hakganesb. 

A. Bromoplatikate of Manganese. — Dark red, six-aided prisma, 
which appear to be isomorphous with the magnesiam-salt ; thej are 
permanent in tolerably dry air, bnt deliquesce in a damp atmosphere. 
(Bonsdorff.) 

B. Chloroplatinate of Manganese. — Prepared like the magnesium 
salt, and similar to it in crystalline form. Colour, deeper yellow. When 
the water of crystallization is driven off, the salt crumbles to a pale 
lemon-yellow powder. (Bonsdorff.) 

Anhydrtnti. Cryttallhed, Bonsdorff. 

MnCl 63*4 .... 2719 MnCl 63*4 .... 22-08 .... 23-02 

Ft 990 .... 42-45 PtCP 169*8 .... 59-12 .... 58-63 

2C1 70-8 .... 30-36 6H0 540 ... 1880 .... 1835 

MuCl,l*tCra ~233-2 .... 10000 +6Aq 2872 .... 100 00 .... 10000 



Platinum and Arsenic. 

A. Arsenide of Platinum. — 100 parts of spongy platinum heated 
with excess of arsenic, yield 173*5 parts of arsenide of platinum, the 
combination being attended with yivid combustion. When platinum is 
heated with arson ious acid and carbonate of soda, arsenide of platinum 
and arseniate of soda are formed. Arsouious or arsenic acid heated with 
platinum, without the addition of carbonate of soda, exerts no action on 
the metal. (Gehlen.) — Arsenic wrapped up in platinum foil, likewise 
exhibits vivid combustion before the blowpipe. (Murray, Edinh, Phil, J. 
4, 202.)— The alloy is brittle, and easily fusible. When it is heated in 
the air for some time, at a continually increasing temperature, but not 
sufficient to melt it, the arsenic gradually burns away, and leaves a 
porous residue of platinum in a state fit for working. 

B. Arseniate of Platinic Oxide, or Platinic Arseniate. — 
Arseniate of soda mixed with platinic nitrate, forms a light brown 
precipitate, soluble in nitric acid. (Thomson.) 

C. Platinic Sulpuarsenite.— The precipitate, which is of a deep 
yellow colour at first, gradually becomes dark brown, and black after 
drying ; its powder is dark brown. When subjected to distillation, it 
fives off part of its orpiment, then fuses, and solidifies on cooling in a 
black mass, having a vitreous fracture, and yielding a grey metallic 
powder ; at a white heat, the compound gives off more orpiment, and 
shrinks up to a lighter coloured porous lump, which still contains sulphur 
and arsenic, and fuses readily before the blowpipe. 

D. Platinic Sulpharseniate. — Both terbasic and bibasic sulphar- 
seniate of sodium form, with aqueous bichloride of platinum, a deep 
yellow liquid, which gradually acquires a dark brown colour, and 
IS decolorized by green yitriof, with precipitation of a brown-black 
substance. 

Bichloride of platinum mixed with aqueous arsenious acid, and then 
with a small quantity of ammonia, forms a yellow precipitate, which 
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soon changes to green, and when heated yields a sublimate of sal- 
ammoniac and arsenions acid^ and leaves metallic platinum. 

Platinum and Antimony. 

Antihonidb op Platinum. — 1 part of spongy platinum unites 
easily with 2 parts of pulverized antimony, the combination being 
attended with vivid incandescence ; and when the temperature is further 
raised, the compound fuses into a steel-grey, brittle, fine-grained alloy. 
(Gehlen.) Vivid incandescence is likewise produced oy wrapping 
antimony in thin platinum foil, and heating it before the blowpipe. 
(Murray.) — The alloy when heated in the air, gives up its antimony 
almost wholly, and leaves malleable platinum. (Fox^ Ann, Phil, 13, 
467.) 

Platinum and Tellurium. 

Platinic Sulphotelluritb. — 3PtS',2TeS'. — Sulphotellurite of po- 
tassium forms, with aqueous bichloride of platinum, a dark yellow mix- 
ture, which, after a few days, deposits the sulphur-salt in dark blue 
flakes, black after drying. (Berzelius.) 

Platinum and Bismuth. 

Allot of Platinum and Bismuth. — 1 part of spongy platinum 
and 2 parts of bismuth heated together, combine readily, but without 
visible combustion, and form a bluish grey, brittle, easily fusible alloy, 
having a laminated fnicture. (Gehlen.) When this alloy is fused at a 
moderate heat, the two metals separate partially, according to their 
densities. When it is strons^ly ignited in contact with air, uie greater 
part of the bismuth bums and forms a vitreous oxide, till the residue is 
no longer fusible. 

Platinum and Zinc. 

A. Allot op Platinum and Zinc. — ] part of spongy platinum 
combines with 1^ to 2 parts of zinc, at a temperature below redness, 
producing vivid combustion, sometimes amounting to explosion. (Gehlen^ 
Fox). Zinc wrapped up in platinum foil, and heated before the blow- 
pipe, produces more vivid combustion than any other metal under similar 
circumstances. (Murray.) — The compound is bluish white, very hard, 
and easily fusible. Platinum is rendered brittle by admixture with \ pt. 
of zinc, and zinc by -^-^ pt. of platinum. The alloy, when ignited in 
the air, loses the greater part of its zinc by oxidation, and at length 
becomes infusible. 

The black powder which remains, on treating the alloy of 1 pt. 
platinum and 4 pts. zinc with dilute sulphuric acid, is not pure platinum, 
but contains 31 per cent, of zinc ; it gains 3 per cent, by ignition in the 
air. (Boussingault, Ann, Cidm, Phys, .53, 444.) 

B. loDOPLATiNATE OP ZiNC. — Imperfectly crystallized, deliquescent, 
saline mass, having an astringent taste. (Lassaigne.) 
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C. Bromopl ATTN ATE OP ZiNC. — ^Deep red, six-sided prisms, tenni- 
nated with the faoes of a rhombohedron, and needles united in tufts ; 
pennanent in the air. They are isomorphous with tlie following chlorine 
compound £, and with the corresponding bromine and chlorine salts of 
magnesium and manganese. (Bonsdorff.) 

D. ChloHoplatimte op Zinc. — Obtained by partiallj precipitating 
the solution of platinum in excess of aqua-fegia with zinc, continuing 
the action till the solution acquires a paler yellow colour, and evaporating 
the filtrate. Crystals of D are first produced and afterwards of £. If 
the zinc acts for a short time only, the resulting crystals (Consist princi- 
pally of E ; but if the action be continued, till a yellowish powder is 
precipitated together with the platinum, abd the liquid be theii well 
boiled and filtered, the chief product obtained is D. Small, shining, 
light yellow, tolerably hard crystals. When heated in a glass tube, 
they assume a dark orange, and afterwards a brownish yellow tint, 
without paving ofi* water ; at a higher temperature, they are resolved, 
with transient jumping motion, into chlorine, platinum, and chloride of 
zinc. They are but slightly attacked by sulphuric acid. They are very 
sparingly soluble in cold water, more easily in boiling water, and are 
{Separated from the solution by cooling or by the addition of alcohol. 
The aqueous solution forms a brown precipitate with hydrosulpfaate 
of ammonia, a beautiful yellow precipitate with the hydrochloric acid 
solution of dichloride of copper, and a dingy flesh-coloured precipitate 
with nitrate of silver. (liunefeld, Schw. 60, 197.) 

Or : HUnefdd. 

ZnCl 67-4 .... 33-40 Zn 32-8 .... 15-86 .... 16-0 

Pt 99-0 .... 49-06 Pt 99-0 .... 4906 .... 47*8 

CI 35-4 .... 17-54 2C1 .... 70-8 .... 3508 .... 34*6 

"ZnCi,PtCl 201-8 .... 100-00 201-8 .... 10000 Z 98 4 

E. Chloroplatinate op Zinc. — 1. Prepared by the same process as 
D, the action of the zinc being continued for a shorter time only. The 
salt D which crystallizes out at first, is separated from E, which separates 
later, by digestion in alcohol, which dissolves the salt E. (Hiinefeld.) — 
2. Concentrated solutions of bichloride of platinum and chloride of zinc 
become very hot when mixed, and the mixture immediately deposits 
crystals of the double chloride. (Bousdorff*.) 

Large orange-yellow prisms, of the form of zircon ; they yield an 
orange-yellow powder, and have an astringent ttete. (Hiinefeld.) They 
are isomorphous with the corresponding salts of magnesium and Hianga- 
nese. (BonsdorflT.) The crystals, when heated, cive otf water and turn 
brown, afterwards grey, and at a red heat, yield chlorine gas and stiblimed 
chloride of zinc, leaving a residue of platinum. Sulphuric acid decom- 
poses them readily, with evolution of hydrochloric acid and chlorine. 
They deliquesce in the air TBonsdorff asserts the contrary), and are easily 
soluble in water and alcohol. The aqueous solution gives a brown preci- 
pitate with hydrosulphate of ammonia, and yellow with the hydrochloric 
acid solution of dichloride of copper, and with nitrate of silver. 
(Hunefeld.) 

Anhydrous. Crystallized, Hunefeld. 

ZnCl 67-4 .... 28-41 Zn 32-0 .... 10*99 .... 10-76 

Pt 99-0 .... 41-74 Pt 990 .... 3400 .... 33-34 

2Cl 70-8 .... 29-85 SCI .... 1062 .... a6-47 .... 35-26 

6H0.... 54-0 .... 18-54 

ZnCl,PtCia 237-2 .... 100-00 +6Aq. 291-2 .... 100*00 
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Platinum and Cadmium. 

A. Alloy op Platinum and Cadmium. — Formed by heating plati- 
num with excess of cadmium, till the excess is volatilized. Almost silver- 
white, very brittle, very fine-grained, and refractory in the fire. Contains 
4602 (1 At.) platinum and 53-98 (2 At.) cadmium. (Stromeyer.) 

B. Chloroplatinate op Cadmium. — The hydrated crystals have the 
same form as those of the magnesium-salt, and are prepared in a similar 
manner; they are of a deeper yellow colour than the magnesium- salt. 
(Bonsdorff.) 

Platinum and Tin. 

A. Alloy op Platinum and Tin. — i part of spongy platinum and 
2 parts of tin-filings heated together, become bright red-hot and yield a 
tin-white, brittle alloy having a laminated texture. (Gehlen.) tV'hen 
tin-foil is rolled up with fine platinum foil and heated before the blowpipe 
on charcoal, combination takes placo, attended with a kind of explosion. 
(Ckrke, Ann. PhU. 14, 329 and 470; Murray, IJdinh. Phil. J. 4, 202.) 
Equal parts of the two metals form a dark-coloured, hard, brittle, tolerably 
fusible alloy, having a coarse granular structure. The alloy of 12 pts. 
tin and 1 platinum is somewhat malleable. 

The precipitate formed in solution of bichloride of platiiium by 
protochloride of tin, \a probably a compound of stannic acid and protoxide 
of platinum. 

B. Stannous Chloroplatinitb. — a. With a comparatively large pro- 
poi'tion of tin. — Deep red. Dissolves but sparingly in water, producing 
a bright red solution ; a larger quantity decomposes it into hydrochloric 
acid and a chocolate-coloured powder, which contains stannous oxide as 
well as stannous chloroplatinite, yields black crystalline grains when 
ammonia is poured upon it, and bums away like tinder, when heated, 
leaving stannic oxide and platinum. (Kane.) — t. With a smaller quantity 
of tin. — Greenish brown, crystalline, very deliquescent ; decomposed by a 
large quantity of water into stannic oxide and platinic oxide [platinous?]. 
(Kane, Phit. Mag. J. 7, 399; also J. pr. Ghem. 7, 135.) 

Platinum and Lead. 

Alloy op Platinum and Lead. — Melted lead poured into a platinum 
crucible dissolves a portion of the platinum. (Berzeliiis.) Lead wrapped 
in platinum foil exhibits incandescence when heated. (Murray.) — 1 part 
of spongy platinum and 2 '7 of lead heated to redness together, combine 
without visible combustion and form an easily fusible compound, which 
has the colour of bismuth, splits under the hainmer, and exhibits a 
fibrous fracture. The alloy of 1 pt. platinum and 2 pts. lead is some- 
what more brittle. (Gehlen.) An alloy containing equal quantities of 
the two metals has a purple colour and striated surface, and is hard, 
brittle, exhibits a granular fracture, and is altered by exposure to the 
air. When these alloys are heated to redness in the air, only part of the 
lead separates from the platinum, the separation going on indeed only so 
long as the alloy remainB fosible. 
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Platinum and Iron. 

A. Alloy of Platinum and Iron. — Equal weights of platinam and 
iron heated before the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe unite, with vivid emission 
of sparks, and form a shining, very hard and malleable alloy, which is 
scarcely touched by the file. In equal volumes, the two metals yield a 
brittle button. (Clarke.) Combination does not take place in the heat 
of an ordinary fire. (Lewis, Gehlen.) An alloy of 99 pts. iron and 1 pt 
platinum is not attacked by ordinary nitric acid. (Schbnbein, Pogg, 
42,17.) 

When equal weights of iron and platinum are dissolved in aqua-regia, 
the excess of acid expelled by evaporation, the solution precipitated by 
ammonia^ and the washed precipitate reduced in a stream of hydrogen at 
a low red heat, an alloy of iron and platinum is obtained, which imme- 
diately takes fire on exposure to the air. If this alloy, without being 
allowed to come in contact with air, so that no combustion may take 
place, be thrown into hydrochloric acid — which dissolves part of the iron, 
with evolution of hydrogen, — and the residue washed with water, there 
remains a black heavy powder, containing 80 1 p. c. platinum to 19*9 
iron (which may be dissolved out by boiling nitric acid) together with a 
trace of moisture, but no hydrogen. This residue takes fire in the air 
considerably below a red heat, and burns with emission of sparks. 
Sometimes the combustion begins at the hottest part and spreads through 
the mass with a red light, as in the burning of tinder ; after the combus- 
tion, the powder is found to have gained 1 per cent, in weight. (Bonssin- 
gault, Ann. Chim, Phys, 53, 441.) 



B. Carbide of Platinum and Iron. — a. IVith Sied, — a. 9 pis. 
platinum with 2 pts. steel. Perfect alloy which does not tarnish on 
exposure to the air; sp. gr. 15*88. — /3. 1 i>t. platinum to 1 pt. steel. 
Takes a high polish, does not tarnish, exhibits a highly crystalline 
structure on the surface, and has a density of 9*862. — y, 1 pt. platinum 
to 8 pts. steel. Finely damasked alloy. --^. 1 platinum to 10 steel; sp. 
gr. 8*1.— €. 1 pt. platinum to G7 pts. steel. The best adapted for cutting 
instruments.—^. 1 pt. platinum to 100 pts. steel. Of uniform surface, 
and beautiful fracture ; not so hard as silver-steel, but much tougher, and 
therefore specially adapted to many purposes. (Faraday & Stodlart, Gilh^ 
QQf 196 ; 72, 225.) — 17. 1 pt. platinum to 200 steel. Damasked alloy, very 
well adapted for razors. (Breant.) Steel alloyed with a small quantity 
of platinum dissolves in dilute sulphuric acid much more quickly than 
pure steel. This increase of solubility is produced even by ^^ pt. 
of platinum, and is strongest with a quantity between -^^ and ^\^, 
With 2V ^^ platinum, the solubility is perceptibly less ; steel alloyed with 
one-half platinum does not dissolve more quickly than pure steel ; and a 
compound of 2 parts steel with 9 platinum is not at all afiected by dilute 
sulphuric acid. These alloys exhibit the same relations towards other 
dilute acids. (Faraday <& Stodart, Ann. Chim, Phys. 2], 67; comp, 
V, 210.) 

When a compound of 100 parts of steel with 1 part of platinum (or 
of any other metal insoluble in nitric acid) is treated with dilute sulphuric 
acid, and the undissolved portion, containing platinum, iron, carbon, and 
hydrogen, is boiled with nitric acid, a black residue is left. This latter 
substance, when heated to 200% detonates slightly, producing a fiuot 
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lights but if gradoally heated, decomposes without detonation; it dissolyes 
in aqua-rogia, yielding a solntion containing a large proportion of platinam 
with but little iron. (Faraday k Stodart.) 

h. With Cast-iron^ platinum forms a dark, malleable, and very hard 
alloy. (Lewis.) 

C. Ferrous Iodoplatinatb. — The blood-red solution of biniodide of 
platinum in aqueous protiodide of iron, leaves, when evaporated invacno^ 
a non-crystalline, deliquescent mass. The aqueous solution, when exposed 
to the air, deposits ferric oxide, and is converted into a carmine-coloured 
solution of biniodide of platinum in sesquichloride of iron. (Lassaigne.) 

D. Ferrous Chloroplatinate. — Preparation and crystalline form 
of the hydrated salt, the same as of the corresponding magnesium-salt; 
the evaporation is best performed under a bell-jar not exhausted of air. 
The darlc yellow crystals become covered, on exposure to the air, with a 
red-brown powder, and their aqueous solution deposits the same substaace 
when left in an open vessel. (Bonsdorff.) 



Fed 

Pt 

2C1 . 



Anhydrous, 
63*4 .... 27-19 
99-0 .... 42-45 
70-8 .... ^0-36 



FcCl.. 

PtCl^ 

6UO. 



Crytiailized. 

63*4 .... 22-08 

169-8 .... 59-12 

54-0 .... 18-80 



Bonsdorff. 
21-32 
60-45 
18-23 



FcCl,PtCl» 233-2 ....100-00 



+ 6Aq 287-2 ....100-00 



100-00 



Platinum and Cobalt. 

Chloroplatinate of Cobalt. — Preparation and crystalline form, as 
with the magnesium-salt; colour, a somewhat deeper yellow. (Bonsdorff.) 

Platinum and Nickel. 

A. Alloy of Platinum and Nickel. — Equal parts of these metals 
placed upon a piece of charcoal burning in a stream of oxygen, unite 
quickly, and form a pale yellowish white alloy, perfectly malleable, sus- 
ceptible of a high polish, equal to copper in fusibility and to nickel in 
magnetic power. (Lampadins.) 

B. Chloroplatinate of NicKBL.-^Preparation and crystalline form 
of the hydrated salt, as with the magnesium-salt Colour, greenish yellow. 
(Bonsdorff.) 

Platinum and Copper. 

A. Alloy op Platinum and Copper. — Combination does not take 
place below a white heat. — Equal weights of platinum and copper, heated 
together in the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe flame, yield a pale yeUow alloy 
having the colour aud specific gravity of gold, extensible, easily attacked 
by the file, and tarnished by exposure to the air. (Clarke.)— An alloy 
of 26 parts copper and 1 platinum, is malleable, rose-coloured, and 
exhibits a fino-grained fracture. 



B. Chloroplatinate op Copper.-— Preparation and crystalline form 

VOL. VI, 2 
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of the hydimted salt, m with the magnesiiim-Milt The pale cdiTe-greeB 
aryiitele M^ beet obtained by ermporation orer oil of vitriol in % ehMnber 
not exhaaeted of air; bat if kept too long th«re, they effloreeoe and 
become greenish grey* They are permanent in a warmed winter atmo- 
sphere, but deliquesce in a summer atmosphere. (Bonsdorff.) 

C. Allot op Platikvm, Copper, and Znic. — 7 pts. of platinnm 
fused at a white heat with 16 parts of copper^ under a oorering of bofraz 
and charooaJ, and then, after the crucible has been removed from the fire, 
united by aritation with 1 part of sine, yield a gold-coloured, highly 
extensible alloy, whieh does not oxidate by roasting and is not attacked 
by boiling sulphuric acid. (Cooper.) A mere trace of iron renders it less 
malleable. — Other directions: 1 pt. platinum, 6 copper, 1 brass* and 
1 sine; or, 3 pts. platinum, 2 silver, 12 copper, 1 brass, 1 nno. (Borle, 
J. Chim. mid. 8, 557.) 



Platinum and Mbrcurt. 

Amalgam op Platinum. — Hammered platinnm does not take vp 
mercury at ordinary temperatures, though kept in contact with it for six 
years; if heated, however, it becomes covered with a film of merenty 
which may easily be wiped off. (DaoielL^ — 1. The amalgam may be 
obtained by triturating spongy platinum with mercury. Bbttger uses a 
warmed mortar for this pnrpose ; Daniell accelerates the amsJgamation 
by adding water during trituration, water containing acetic acid being 
best adapted for the purpose. — 2. By immersing sodium-amalffam f con- 
taining y^ sodium) in a eoneentrated aqueous solution of bidiloriae of 
platinum. Hydrogen gas is then given off in abundance, and, if the 
liquid be too much concentrated, pure platinum separates in the form of a 
soft, black powder. (Bottger.) — 3. By triturating 2 measures of platinum 
sal-ammoniac, made up into a paste with water, with about one measure 
of 8odium.amalgam. The nlatinum sal-ammonio turns black, and gives 
off ammonia [and hydrogenj with a hissing noise; when tbe evolution of 
gas ceases, the formation of the amalgam is complete; it may be waabed 
with water bv decantation. (Bdttger.) — The amalgam obtained by 
(I) is solid, if the platinum is in excess, but of an unctuous consistence 
wnen it contains excess of mercury. At a strong red heat, the mercury 
ffoes off, and the platinum remains in a finely-divided and porous state 
pDanieU, Sehiw. dd, 100); but if preesuxe has been applied during the 
iffnition, the residual platinum is fit for working* ^Mussin-Puschkin, 
A. Gehl, 3, 453.) This amalgam may be used for covering copper, silver, 
and ffold with platinum. (Gilb, 24, 402.) 

When the amalgam obtained by (2) or (9), which has the appearance of 
a viscid paste, is heated in a watch-glass by the fiame of a common spirit- 
lamp, it boils up and leaves a ^^, coherent mass; and this, when 
Solverized after cooling and again ignited over the alcohol flame, leaves a 
uU black powder, which even after heating for a considerable time, still 
retains -^ of mercury. The residue, boiled for several hours with strong 
nitric acid (which extracts but a trace of mercury from it even in 24 
hours), then washed with water, and dried, exhibits in a high degree 
the inflaming power of platinum on hydrogen gas and alcohol, notwith- 
standing that it contains mercury. At a still higher temperature, the 
mercury goes off, leaving grey, coherent platinum, which no longer sets 
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fire to hydrogen. The black powder is insoluble in cold, bnt solnble in 
warm aqua-regia. If the platinnm-^amalgam, instead of being heated, 
be immediatelj digested with nitric acid frequently renewed, there remains 
a black powder mixed with a few shining particles of platinum, which 
does not set fire to a mixture of hydrogen and air at ordinary tempera- 
tures, but when heated in that mixture, becomes red hot, sets fire to the 
gas, and is conyerted into spongy platinum. (Bdttger^ J, pr, Chem» 
3, 278.) 

Calomel dissolves in a hot aqueous solution of bichloride of platinum, 
and the liquid, on cooling, deposits crystals, which have not been further 
examined. (Bonsdorff, Poffg, 19, 353.) — Mercurous nitrate forms with 
aoueous bichloride of platinum a brown, pulverulent precipitate, which, 
wnen gently heated, yields a sublimate of calomel and leaves protoxide 
of platinum. (Berzelius, Lelirbuch.) 
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Alloy of Platinum and Silver. — Silver, by combination with 
platinum, becomes less white, less malleable and harder; when the alloy 
is quietly fused^ a compound richer in platinum collects at the bottom* 
Hot oil of vitriol dissolves out the silver and leaves the platinum. 
(D'Arcet.) Nitric acid always dissolves a small quantity of platinum 
together with the silver. 

When aqueous bichloride of platinum, made as neutral as possible, is 
mixed with nitrate of silver, the liquid becomes decolorized, and a yellow 
precipitate is formed, which appears to be a compound of chloride of 
silver with basic hydrochlorate of platinic oxide [or bichloride of plati- 
num?]; this precipitate gives off chlorine at a red heat, leaving platinum 
together with chloride of silver, and when treated with hydrochloric 
acid, gives off all its platinum, and leaves chloride of silver. ( V auquelin.) 
The precipitate is curdy and yellow, becoming dirty white when washed. 
Ammonia dissolves out only part of the chloride of silver, leaving a 
yellow mixture of platinum sal-ammoniac and chloride of silver, from 
which boiling water first extracts pure platinum sal-ammoniao, after- 
wards the same compound mixed with a little chloride of silver; after 
ignition* it givee up all its chloride of silver to «nmonia. (Herbeiger, 
Bepert. 55, 210.) 

Platinum and Qold. 



Allot op Platinum and OoLD.-*-a. 7 pts. platinum to 3 gold. 
Infusible in the strongest blsst-fumace. Alloys containing a larger pro- 
portion of gold fuse at that degree of heat (Prinsep.) — 6. 2 pts. platinum 
to 1 gold: brittle. (Clarke.) — c. 1 pt. platinum to 1 gold: very mal- 
leable; has nearly the same colour as gold. (Clarke.) — d. 1 pt platinum 
to9'6 gold: has the colour of gold and the density of platinum. (ClarkOi 
6M* 689 269.) — e. I pt. pktinum to 1 1 gold: greyish wnite^ like tarnished 
sUver. (Hatchett) 

Platinum likewise combines with PaUadium. 
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Chapter XL. 



PALLADIUM. 



Besides the Memoirs cited on p. 252; 

WoUaston. PhU. Trans. 1804, 419; also A. Gehl. 5, M5.—Pkil. Tram. 

1805, 316; also N. Gehl 1, 231. 
Chenevix. PhU. Trans, 1803, 4; also A. Oehl. 1, 174. 
Vanqaelin. Ann. Chim. 88, 167; also Schw. 12, 265; also A. IV. 

24, 1, 273. 
Benelias. Schw. 7, 66. — Pogg. 13, 454. 
Fischer. S^w. 51, 192. — Farther, Pogg. 71; 431; abstr. Ann. Fharm: 

64, 260. 



ffistory. Palladinm was discovered and investigated bv WoUaston 
in 1 803. The statement of Chenevix, that it was ik compound of platinnm 
and mercury, was shown to be incorrect by Val. Rose & Gehlen (A. GM. 
1, 529), bv Trommsdorff {A. Gehl. 2, 238), and by WoUaston. Berzelius 
discovered the oxide and many other compounds of palladium. 

Sourees. 1. Single grains of pure palladium are found mixed with 
the grains of platinum ore from Brazil. (WoUaston, Phil. 7)nns. 1809, 
1, 89; also Gilb. 36, 303.) Native palladium, mixed with gold and selenide 
of lead, is likewise found at Tilkerode ; it was at first taken for selenide 
of platinum. (Bennecke, Rienecker, 8c Zinken, Fogg, 16, 491; G. Rose, 
Pogg. 55, 329.) — 2. In the platinum ore from South America (amounting 
to Yhs ^^ ^^® Peruvian ore : WoUaxton), from Domingo (Schw. 1, 364), and 
from the Ural (p. 254). — 3. In combination with gola in an auriferous 
sand from Zacotinga and Condonga in Brazil, which is mixed with specular 
iron ore. (Cloud, Grilb. 36, 310; aiso^ci^t^. 1, 370; Johnson & Lampadius, 
J. pr. Chem. 11, 309.) The palladium in this ore amounts to 5 or 6 per 
cent. (Cock.) — 4. In combination with a large quantity of gold and a 
small quantity of silver, in the ore called Oro pudre from Porpez in South 
America; it amounts to 10 per cent. (Berzelius, Pogg. 35, 514.) 

Preparation. 1. From platinum ore: (p. 256, Nos. 3 and 9; p. 257» 
No. 14; p. 261, No. 16; p. 264, Nos. 14-16; p. 267, No. 8). 

2. From the palladiferous ^old of Brazil. The gold-dust is fused with 
an equal weight of silver and a certain quantity of nitre, whereby the 
earthy matters and the greater part of the base metals are removed in the 
form of sla^ ; the alloy is then cast in the form of bars ; the latter again 
fused in a black-lead crucible, stirriug constantly with an equal weight of 
silver, f;o that the gold amounts to about one-fourth of the whole mixture. 
The alloy is then very finely granulated by pouring it through an iron 
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aieye into water; the granules heated in a poroehun baain with an eqaal 
quantity of nitric acid and an equal quantity of water^ as long as any 
action goes on ; the liquid decanted^ and the residual ^old boiled for two 
hours with a quantity of pure nitric acid equal to two-thirds of the granules 
used, after which it is washed with hot water, dried, and fused into a button. 
From the resulting nitric acid solutions, the silver is precipitated by 
common salt. The remaining liquid being put into wooden yessels, the 
pJladium and copper are precipitated by zinc; the black powder dissolved 
in nitric acid; the solution supersaturated with ammonia^ which generally 
leaves undissolved a small quantity of platinum, iron, and lead; and the 
filtrate containing the palladium and copper, very slightly supersaturated 
with hydrochloric acid, whereby the greater part of the palladium is pre- 
cipitated in the form of yellow ammonio-protochloride, which is tlien 
washed with cold water and converted into pure palhulium by ignition. 
The remainder of the palladium and the whole of the copper may be pre- 
cipitated from the hydrochloric acid solution by iron. (Johnson, J, pr. 
Chem. 1 1, 309; Cock, Phil. Mag. J. 23, 16; also Ann. P/iarm. 49, 236; 
also J. pr, Chem, 30, 20.) 

By igniting the cyanide or the ammonio-protochloride of palladium, 
the metal is obtained in the form of a grey spongy mass. To render it 
malleable, it must either be fused in the oxyeen gas blowpipe, ur welded 
in the following manner: The metal is fused with sulphur— the sulphide 
3f palladium melted in an open crucible with borax and a small quantity 
of nitre, in order to clean it — then taken out of the crucible, placed upon 
a brick, and exposed to a low red heat, whereby it acquires the consist- 
ence of dough, and may be reduced by pressure to a flat, four-sided, or 
oval cake. The roasting, which is attended with a slow evolution of sul- 
phur in the form of sulphurous acid, is continued at a low red heat, till the 
cake becomes spongy on the surface, — after which it is left to cool thoroughly 
and then beaten with a light hammer, to give it compactness, and remove 
the spongy growths. It is then again roasted for a considerable time, 
once more gently hammered after cooling, and the same treatment again 
repeated. The operation requires the greatest care and patience, because 
the cake will not at first bear heavy blows. The hammering at length 
renders it flat and solid enough to be passed between rollers and reduced 
to leaf of any required degree of thinness. But it always remains 
somewhat brittle, especially at a high temperature, probably because it 
retains a small quantity of sulphur. (Wollaston, Schw, 57 y 81; also Fogg. 
16, 166.) Palladium may also be rendered malleable by the process 
which Wollaston applies to pktinum (p. 271), but it never becomes so 
ductile as platinum. 

Properties. Crystallizes in six-sided tables, with distinct cleavage 
parallel to the terminal faces. (G. Rose.) The crystals are white, with a 
strong lustre, of almost microscopic size, and attached to laminiB of native 
gold. (O. Rose.) The native palladium from Brazil exhibits a fibrous 
structure, and may be thereby distinguished and separated from the ^ndns 
of platinum with which it is mixed. (Wollaston.) Specific gravity of 
fused palladium, 11-04 at IS** (Cloud), 11-3 (Cock), from 11*3 |to 11-8 
(Wollaston); of hammered palladium, 11 '8 (Cock), 11*852 (Lampadius), 
rather more than 120 (Vauquelin), 12148 (Lowry). Ductile, but some- 
what less so than platinum; may be rolled out into thin leaves. Palladimn 
prepared from the sulphide (r«/. wp.) is ductile when cold, somewhat 
brittle at a high temperature (WoUu(on)j that which has been rendered 
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oompaot hj the nme metliad as platinum, ii apt to crack at the edges when 
hammered cold. (Biewend, J. p. Okem, 23, 248.) Palladium is aft hafdaa 
platinam. It likewiie resembles that metal in coiour and lustre, but is 
somewhat darker. Finely-diTided palladium, floating in water, exhibits 
a blood-red colour by transmitted light. (Biewend.) Palladinm does not 
fuse, even at the heat of a rery poweiful blast-famace; but its particles 
adhere together sufficiently to allow the mass to be afterwards hammered 
and rolled. ( Vauquelin, Cock.) In an iron-assay furnace it exhibits indpient 
fusion. (Biewend.) It fuses about as easily as bar-iron. (Bryant.) Melts 
and boils when heated on a piece of charcoal ignited in a stream of 
oxygen. (Vauquelin*) 

Cbmpotf TMfa {f FcUladiunL 

Palladiux and Oxygen. 

A. Protoxide of Palladium, or Palladious Oxide. 

Formerly called Palladic Oxide, Falladiumoxyd, — ^ormo^ton. — - 
Bright metallic palladium assumes a riolet tint when heated to dull 
redness in the air, and if the heat be longer continued, acquires a blue 
tarnish ; at higher temperatures, however, it recovers its metallic lustre, 
and retains it if afterwards suddenly cooled, e.g. by immersion in water. 
(Bryant.) Palladium obtained in the finely-divided state by reducing the 
chloropalladite of potassium with hydrogen gas, becomes covered with a 
fine blue film on exposure to the air, bat does not receive any accession of 
weight which can be detected by the balance; the blue colouring is removed 
by hydrogen gas. (Berselius.) Palladium exposed for some time to a low 
red heat, becomes covered with a friable^crust of brown protoxide, which 
however is reduced at a higher temperature. (Cock.) When heated to 
its boiling point on charcoal burning in a jet of oxygen, or before the 
oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, the metal Dums, with emission of bright red 
sparks. (Vau<|uelin, Clarke, Ann, Fkit. 17, 424.) — 2. The metal is 
oxidized and dissolved by nitric acid and aqua-regia at ordinary temperir 
tures, and slowly b^ boiung oil of vitriol. Pallamum dissolves much less 
quickly in pure nitric acid than in that which contains nitrous acid. 
(WoUaston.^ Pure palladium dissolves but slowly in nitric addj when 
alloyed witli copper or silver, it dissolves easily. The black powdor 
obtained by precipitating a solution of palladium and copper with lino dis- 
solves very easily in nitric acid, and even in heatea hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid. (Cock.) — 3. When ignited with hydrate of potash and 
nitre, it is converted into protoxide of palladinm, but the oxidation ia less 
easy than with the other platinum metals. (Berzelius.) 

Preparation. 1. By heating nitrate of palladious oxide to low redness 
till the nitric acid is expelled. — 2. By heating a palladious salt to com- 
mencing redness with carbonate of potash, and exhausting with water. 

PropertieB, Black lumps, having the metallic lustre and the appear- 
ance of native black oxide of manganese^ and yielding a black powder. 
(Berzelius.) 

CaletUaiionf according to Berzelios. 

Pd 53-3 .... 86»5 

8'0 .... 13'05 

PdO 61-3 .... 100-00 

(PdO « 665*899 ^ 100 s 76$-899. Bersdios.) 
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L^compodtio^. Bedaoed to tbe metallio tt&te at a red beat^ with 
erolatioD of oxygon, 

C<milnmai%cns. a. With Water.— -Hydratb of Palladious Oxide.-^ 
Fonned by precipitating the aqneous solution of a palladions salt with 
earbonate of potash or soda. Caustic potash throws down a basic salt, 
which dissolves in ozmss of the alkali and forms a colourless solution. 
Dark brown precipitate, which gives off its water when gently ignited, 
but re<|uires a hi^er teinperaiare to reduce it to the metaUic state. 
(Bersebus.) 

6. With Acids, forming the Salts op PaIiLADious Oxide, or 
Palladious Salts. — The anhydrous oxide dissolves in acids with 
difficulty, and only after long boiling; the hydrate is easily dissolved. 
The salts are for the most part brown and red. Their taste is astringent, 
but not metallic. (Fischer.) When ignited alone, or when gently heated 
in hydrogen gas, they yield metallic palladium. The metal is precipitated 
from the solutions of these salts by the following substances : By phatphorui. 
(Fischer, Fogg. 12, 504.) — By 9ulphurau$ acid, with the aid of heat 
(Berselius.)«*<-By nitrite of potash, A solution of palladium likewise 
becomes covered with a metallic film, when immersed for a fortnight in 
nitrogen gas separated from the air by phosphorus, and afterwards 
washed. (Fischer, Fogg. 17, 137, and 480.) — By all the metali which 
reduce silver. In these reactions, it is immaterial whether the palladious 
oxide be dissolved in hydrochloric or in nitric acid ; moreover, with the 
following exceptions, tne nature of the metals makes but little difference. 
If part of the palladium be reduced by tin, the liquid acquires a brown 
tint, from admixture of stannous salt, and yields a brown precipitate; 
mercury likewise forms a brown precipitate, because merourous nitrate 
yields a precipitate of that colour with palladious salts. Silver does not 
reduce palladium. (Fischer, Po^^. 10, 607.) By green vitriol. (Wollsston.) 
The precipitation does not taJ^e place for some time, and is still slower 
when the liquid contains excess of acid; the palhuiium is not deposited in 
the form of powder, but covers the sides of the yessel with a specular film. 
The reaction reaches its limit with 1 pt of palladium in 1000 parts of 
liquid. (Fischer, Sehw. 51, 197.) By boiling with ateohol. (Berzelius.) 
By formiate of potaeh, with the aid of heat, the metal is precipitated in 
shining laminse. (Weiss & Ddbereiner.) 

Phosphuretted hydrogen fas throws down phosphide of palladinm. 
This reaction distinguishes palladium from platinum, rhodium, and iridium, 
which are not precipitated by phosphuretted hydrogen. (Bdttger, Beitrdge, 
2, 1 17.) — Hydrosuiphuric acid and hydrosulphate of ammonia throw down 
dark brown sulphide of palladium, insoluble in excess of hydrosulphate of 
ammonia, but soluble in hydrochloric add. 1 part of pallaaium in 
10,000 parts of liquid still fives a brownish yellow colouring with hydro- 
sulphuric acid. — Hydriodic acid and iodide of potassium throw down 
blaick iodide of palladium. In very dilute solutions, hydriodic acid first 
produces a dark brown-red colouring, and after a few hours, a blaok prsr 
oipitate, the colour of the liquid becoming pale-ved. (Pleischl, Sakw. 
43, 366.) 1 part of iodide of potassium dissolved in 5000 parts of water 
immediately ^rms a black precipitate with hydrochlorate of palladioue 
oxide; in 50,000 parts of water it throws down a few black flakes after a 
while; and in 500,000 parts of water, nothing. (Beumann, If, Br. Arek. 
29, 214.) 1 pt of iodioe of potassium in 400,000 parts of water still pro- 
dnees a brown eolonring with iodide of pgtas^iiuPy widj after 20 honm^ 
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throws down black flakes. (Lassaigne.) Since palladiam-salts are not 
precipitated bj bromide of potasfiinm, the bromine may be obtained from 
the lionid filtered from the iodide of palladiam and fireed from palladiam, 
by sulphnretted hydrogen. (0. Henry, J, Pharm, 28, 216; comp, 
L. A. Bachner, Rejmi. 78, 8.) 

Protochloride of tin forms a black brown precipitate with palladions 
salts. (Wollaston.) Metallic tin acts in the same manner, after having 
first thrown down metallic palladiam. In many cases, the liquid first 
acquires a red-brown tint. The black-brown precipitate dissolves in cold 
hydrochloric acid, forming a bluish green solution (hence an acid solution 
of palladiam in hydrochloric acid, when mixed with protochloride of tin, 
becomes green at first, and afterwards deposits a brown powder) ; warm 
hydrochloric digested with the precipitate, dissolves out only the tin, and 
leaves the palladium in the form of a black powder. The tin-salt sometimes 
throws down a black powder and metallic films. Limit of the reaction: 
1 pt. of palladiam in 100,000 parts of liquid. (Fischer, Schw. 51, 197; 
53, 113.) Mercurous nitrate forms at first a brown precipitate, which, 
together with the liquid, becomes darker after a while, and forms a 
metallic film on the siaes of the vessel and on the surDcu^e of the liquid. 
The limit of the reaction is the production of a yellow colouring in a 
solution containing 1 pt. of palladium in 100,000 parts of liquid. 
(Fischer.) 

Ammonia added in excess to palladious salts, forms a mixture which is 
yellow at first and colourless afterwards. (Berzelius.) It does not exhibit 
a blue colour unless copper is present. (Fischer, Berzelius.) A small 
quantity of ammonia forms no precipitate in a solution of the nitrate; but 
nrom the chloride, it throws down a copious flesh-coloured precipitate of 
ammonio-protochloride of palladium, soluble in a larger quantity of 
ammonia. Those palladious salts which are insoluble in water, are likewise 
soluble in ammonia. (Fischer.) Carbonate of ammonia behaves like pure 
ammonia. (H. Rose, Analyt, Chem.) If the hydrochloric solution does not 
contain any free acid, a large quantity of ammonia is required to dissolve 
the precipitate. (Fischer.) Potash or soda throws down a yellowish 
brown, gelatinous, basic salt, which redissolvcs in an excess of the alkali, 
forming a brown solution, according to Fischer, but colourless, according 
to Berzelius. Carbonate of potash or soda, and likewise baryta, strontia, 
and lime-water, behave in a similar manner. (Fischer.) The solution 
in excess of carbonate of potash becomes dark when boiled, and afterwards 
yields a brown precipitate: excess of carbonate of soda dissolves but little 
of it. (H. Rose.) T In a more recent memoir {Pogg. 71, 431), Fischer 
states that potash or soda added to a solution of palladious nitrate, 
either neutral or acid, throws down a brown basic salt, insoluble in 
excess of the alkali. By boiling with excess of alkali, the whole of 
the acid is removed, and hydrated palladious oxide separated. In 
a cold solution of palladious nitrate containing excess of acid, potash 
produces no precipitate at first, but after a while, the same precipitate 
appears. Alkaline carbonates form no precipitate in either of these 
solutions at ordinary temperatures; but on boiling the liquid, nearly all 
the palladium is thrown down in the form of brown basic carbonate of 
palladious oxide. A solution of palladious sulphate behaves in the same 
manner, both with caustic alkalis and their carbonates. The chloride 
likewise exhibits the same character with alkaline carbonates; but caustic 
alkalis produce a precipitate, which, on the application of heat, dissolves 
in excess of the alkali, forming a light brown solution. Ammonia) 
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whether caostie or oarbonated, behayes in a totally different manner. In 
a solutionof the nitrate, it prodnoes a brown precipitate insoluble in excess, 
a considerable portion of the palladium, however, remuning dissolved, and 
forming a colourless solution. The sulphate, if neutral, is precipitated by 
ammonia, and the precipitate is easily soluble in excess, in a solution of 
the protochloride, excess of ammonia first produces a brown precipitate, 
which, on the addition of more ammonia, diminishes in quantity, and 
becomes peach-blossom coloured; a still larger quantity dissolves the pre- 
cipitate, the solution taking place with racility on the application of 
heat. IT 

Phosphate and arseniate of soda form light-yellow precipitates with 
palladious salts. (Berzelius.) ^ According to Fischer, phosphate of soda 
added to a solution of protochloride of palliuiium, produces, after a while, a 
brown precipitate of basic chloride; arseniate of soda gives no precipitate. H 

Alkaline oxalates quickly throw down the palladium in the form of a 
yellow, fibrous oxalate ; oxalic acid produces a similar effect in perfectly 
neutral solutions, but at the same time exerts a reducing action ; so that 
after a while a metallic film is formed. (Fischer.) Alkaline tartrates and 
citrates form light yellow precipitates in the neutral solution of the nitrate. 
(Berzelius.) Cyanide of potassium or cyanide of mercury forms a 
yellowish white, geUtinous precipitate of cyanide of palladium, which 
becomes white after standing for some time, and is soluble in hydrochloric 
acid. (Wollaston.) Ferrocyanide and ferricyanide of potassium produce 
no precipitate at first, but after some time form a thick jelly. (H. Rose.) 
The former salt produces a yellowish brown precipitate (Fischer), the 
latter a red-brown. (Smee.) Gallic acid produces no effect. (Fischer.) 

B. BioxiDB OF Palladium, or Palladic Oxide. PdO'. 

Prepared by gradually pouring an aqueous solution of caustic or car- 
bonated potash or soda on dry chloropalladiate of potassium, heating the 
mixture to the boiling point, and thoroughly washing the precipitated 
oxide. 

Black. — Giyes off its oxygen quietly at a red heat. (Berzelius.) 

CalcuiaiUmy aocording to Benelias. 

Pd 53-3 .... 76-92 

20 16-0 .... 23-08 

PdO* 69-3 .... 100-00 

(PdQS s 665*899 + 200 = 865*899. Beneliiu.) 

When heated, it gives off oxygen, and is reduced to the protoxide. 
(Berzelius.) 

ComifnnaiMns, a. With Water. — Hydrate of Palladic Oxide. — 
Chloropalladiate of potassium dissolves almost completely in cold aqueous 
caustic potash or soda, or their carbonates, forming a dark yellowish brown 
solution. This solution, when left to itself, becomes gelatinous, from 
separation of the greater part of the hydrated oxide ; part of the oxide, 
however, remains dissolved, and imparts a yellow colour to the liquid. 
The dark yellowish brown hydrate, when washed with boiling water, 
turns black, and gives off part of its combined water ; but the adhering 
potash is not quite removed by the washing. The hydrate, when heated, 
gives off water together with its second atom of oxygen, and with such 
yiolence^ that it is thrown out of the retort (Benelius.) 
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b. Wiili Aeidi, fonntiif iht Saim or Palladio Oxira, or pALLAmc 
Saltv. — The hydrate, dven when nouty dieBolyes but sbwlj in aeide, 
forming % rellow eolntion ; it diaeolrei without deeompoaition in coneeti- 
trwted h7<lroohlorio aeid, leannff. howereri a residue of chloropalladiate 
of potaMium, formed from the adhering potash; on the other hand, it giree 
off ohlorine when treated with dilate hTdroohlorio aeid. H^dnNralphnrie 
acid reduoes aqneoos biohloride of pafladiom to protoehlonde, witii pre- 
cipitation of solphor. 

Nitnte of paUadiovs oxide placed la the Toltaic circait, yidds, at the positiTe pole* 
a peroxide of the metal, resembling peroxide of tilTer. (Fischer, Kaitn. Arch, 16, 218.) 



Palladium and Cabbok. 



Ca&bidb ov Palladium. — a. Palladiam fvaed in aeraeible filled with 
lamp-black, becomes so brittle, that if stmek with a hammer while red 
hot, it falU to powder, and gives off a white fnme. TBriant) 

6. Palladiam-foil, held otbt the flame of u spirit-lamp — ^which deposits 
no soot on any other metal— becomes coTcred^ in the inner part of the 
flame, where the heat dees not rise above redness, with a black powder, 
which, when lemored from the foil and bnmt, leaves the palladium in the 
form of a grey powder. A piece of red-hot spongy palladiam laid on the 
wick of a spirit-lamp jast blown out^ oontinnes to glow (and prodace acetio 
acid) as lonff as any alcohol remains, expanding at the same time to many 
times its original bulk, and throwing ont canliflower-like excrescencee. 
This mass, when removed from the wick, burns in the air, and leaves a 
skeleton of palladium of the same form as the spongy palladium employed, 
but of ten times the bulk. A similar carboniferous palladium is formed 
by placing on the recently extinguished wick of the spirit-lamp a piece of 
palladium-foil previously ifl^nited; whereupon the palladium continues to 
elow, as does also the carbonaceous mass formed upon it ; and after the 
latter has burned awi^, there remains a skeleton of palladium, and under 
it the corroded foil. (Wohler, Pogg, 3, 71); comp, H. B. Miller {Ann. FhiL 
28, 20), who attributed this appearance to the formation of a peculiar oxide 
of palladium. 

Palladium and Phosphorus. 

A. Palladium may be made to combine with phosphorus. 

B. Neutral nitrate of palladious oxide forms a light yellow precipitate 
with alkaline phosphates. (Berzelius.) Aaueous phosphoric acid, boiled 
for a long time with palladium, deposits a shining metallic film as it cools; 
it must therefore have dissolved a portion of the metal, which, as the 
liquid cools, is again reduced by tho resulting phosphorous acid« 
(Fischer.) 

Palladium amd Sulphub. 

A. SuLPHiDB OF Palladium.— -1. The metal, when heated with 
sulphur, combines with it^ and exhibits incandescence. (Beraelius.) — 
2. The sulphide is also formed by heating ammonio-protochloride of 
palladium with sulphur. (Vauquelin.)— d. By precipitating a palladious 
salt with sulphuretted hydrogen, wadiin^ the precipitate quickly on the 
filter with boiling water, and drying it in vacuo over oil of vitrioL 
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(Felleatberg, Poffg. 50, ^5.) By (I) and (2)^. bluish wUie, witb metallic 
lustre, very bard; fracture sbining and laminated; fnset at tbe melting 
point of nnrdr. (Vanqnelin). By (3): bluok-brown. 

Fellenberg. Berxelins. Vaaqvelin. 

Pd 53-S ... 76-91 75-66 .... 78 .... 606 

S 160 .... g509 24-35 .... 22 .... 194 

PdS 69-5 .... 100-00 100-00 .... 100 .... 1000 

Wben beated to redness in tbe air, it is veiy slowly converted into 
basic sulpbate of palladions oxide (Berzelins), and at a bigber temperature 
is reduced to pure palladium. (Berselius, vauquelin.) Wben beated in 
a current of cmorine-gas, it yields cbloride of sulpbur, wbicb distils over, 
and protoobloride of palladium, part of which sublimes, and forms a rose- 
coloured sublimate, while tbe rest remains behind in the form of garnet- 
coloured, crystalline fflobnles. 100 parts of sulphide of palladium yield 
127*6 parts of ehloride. (FeUanberg.) 

B. SuLPHATB OF Palladious Oxidb, or Palladious Sulphate. — 
a, B(Uie,-^FoTmeA by gently igniting tbe sulphide in contact with air. 
Brown-red, reducible at a strong heat, easily soluble in hydrochloric acid. 
(Benelius.) 

b. MononJphaie.'-'l, By boilinff palladious nitrate witb sulphnrio 
acid. Red, soluble in water. (Berzelius.) Oil of vitriol does not act on 
palladium in the cold, but wben heated, dissolves it, witb evolution of sul- 
phurous acid, and forms a yellowish red solution, which, if saturated, 
deposits the neutral salt, as it coob, in the form of a red powder; this 
powder dissolves with tolerable facility in water, forming a yellow solution. 
(Fischer.) S The coherent hammered metal is not attacked by sulphurio 
acid; but spongy or pulverulent palladium dissolves in it when beated, 
forming a brown solution; and if the beat be continued, the salt separates 
in the form of a brown powder. Bat the neutral sulphate cannot be 
obtained in this manner, because tbe beat required to drive off tbe excess 
of aoid produces decomposition. (Fischer, Fog^, 81, 481.) IT 



li. 



Palladium and Selenium. 

Sblbnidb of Palladium. — Combination between these substance^ 
takes place easily, and is attended with evolution of heat. The compound 
is grey and infusible, gives off selenium before the blowpipe, and yields 
a seleniferoos, greyish white, brittle, crystalline metallic button. 
(Benelius.) 

Palladium and Iodine. 

A. Iodxdb of Palladium. — Palladium-foil turns blaok when an 
alcobolio solution of iodine is evaporated to dryness upon it: this reaction 
diitinffnishes palladium from platuum, which remains bright when thus 
treated. (Benelius.) Similarly, palladium-foil heated in iodine vapour 
becomes covered with coloured nlms, and afterwards turns brown; the 
application of heat or treatment with ammonia restores its brightness. 
Iodine heated in a glass tube with finely divided palladium, combines but 
imperfectly with it j and again^ when palladium-foil is boiled with iodine 
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and water, or with hydriodio aoid aad nitric aoid, part of it lemaina 
nnaltered. (LaMaigne.; 

Iodide of palladium is obtained in the form of a bUck, tastelesBy and 
inodorous mass, by precipitating a palladioussalt with iodide of potassinmj 
washing with boiling water, and drying the black gelatinous flakes for 
24 hours in vacuo. (Lassaigne, J. Cnim, fned. 11, 57.) 



Pd 53-3 .... 2973 29*72 

I 1260 .... 70-27 70-28 

Pdl 179-3 .... 10000 100-00 

Iodide of palladium gives off its iodine between 800*^ and 360^ 
Boiling potash decomposes it, with separation of a black powder consisting 
of palladious oxide. It is insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, and aqueous 
hydriodic acid (thereby distinguished from platinum). (Lassaigne.) 

Hydrated Iodide of Palladium, — ^The precipitate formed by iodide of 
potassium in palladious salts, if merely dried in the air, instead of being 
desiccated for a long time in vacuo, shrinks up to a black friable mass 
having a smooth, conchoidal fracture, and retains 5*05 p. c. (1 At.) o 
water. (Lassaigne.) 

6. loDATE OF Palladious Oxide. — Iodic acid forms with aqueous 
protochloride of palladium, a scanty yellowish precipitate; iodate of potash, 
a more copious one. (Pleischl.) 

Palladium and Bromine. 

A. Bromide of Palladium. — Palladium dissolved in a mixture of 
hydrobromic and nitric acid yields, on evaporation, a chestnut-brown mass, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in aqueous hydrobromic acid. Bromide 
of palladium forms dark brown salts with basic metallic bromides, 
(Bonsdorff, Poyg. 19, 347.) 

B. Bromate of Palladious Oxide. — Hydrated palladious oxide 
dissolves but very sparingly in aqueous bromic acid. 

ft 
Palladium and Chlorine. 

A. Protochloride of Palladium, or Palladious Chloride. — 
1. Formed by evaporating to dryness the solution of palladium in aqua- 
regia, and de-hydrating the residue by a gentle heat (Berselius.) — 2. By 
heating sulphide of palladium in a stream of chlorine gas. (Fellenberg, 
p. 347.) When prepared by (1), it is black-brown, and fuses without 
decomposition when gently heated in a glass vessel. When fused in a 
platinum vessel, it acquires a bluish green colour, by taking up proto- 
chloride of platinum. (Berzelius.) The second process yields a rose- 
coloured sublimate, together with a non-sublimed, garnet-coloured, 
crystalline mass. (Fellenberg.) f By evaporating the hydrochloric acid 
solution over quick lime, the chloride is obtained in red-brown, prismatic 
crystals, which, if free from nitric acid, remain perfectly dry. (Fischer.) 

Fellenbeii^. 

Pd 53-3 .... 60-09 60-2 

CI 35-4 .... 39-91 39-8 

PdCl 88-7 .... 100-00 100*0 
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When strongly heated, it is resolved into chlorine gas and metallic 

Salladinm. (Berzelins.) Heated in a carrcDt of hydrogen, it is easily 
eoomposedy yielding pslladinm and hydrochloric acid. (Fellenberg.) 
With basic metallic chlorides, it forms brown chlorine-salts, easily soluble 
both in water and in alcohoL 

Aqueous FroU>chloride of Falituiium, or HydroMoraie of Falladioui 
Oxide. — 1. Protochloride of palladium prepared by (2) dissolves slowly 
but completely in water, forming a deep yellowish-red liquid. (Fellen- 
berg.) — 2. Palladium dissolyes gradually in hydrochloric acid, if the air 
has access to it. (Fischer.) — IT Eyen the hammered metal dissolves 
quickly in hydrochloric acid, if chlorine gas be likewise passed into the 
liquid; if nitric acid be added, nitrate is formed as well as chloride. 
(Fischer.) IT — 3. When palladium is dissolved in aqua-regia and the 
excess of acid expelled by evaporation, there remains a brownish yellow 
crystalline mass, slightly soluble in water. (Vauquelin.) The aqueous 
solution is yellow; if, however, it contains excess of hydrochloric acid^ 
which greatly increases the solubility of the chloride, it is brown- red 
(Vauquelin); according to Fischer, the neutral solution is yellowish brown. 
The solution i;nixed with caustic potash, or carbonate of potash, yields red 
flakes, but remaius coloured till the whole is precipitated by heat. 
(Vauquelin.) Lime-water in the dark precipitates it but partially, and 
the filtrate, when exposed to sunshine, still gives a precipitate, which 
appears to be composed in a similar manner to the platinum precipitate. 
(Fr. Dobereiner, Ann, Pharm. 14, 253.) Alcohol throws down from the 
solution a black, pulverulent, basic salt [the metal 1], while the acid salt 
remains dissolved, and imparts a brown colour to the liquid. (Fischer.) 

B. Pallabious Oxyghloride, or Basic Htdroghlgrate of Pal- 
LADiouB OxiDR. — When the aqueous solution of protochloride of palladium 
is repeatedly evaporated to dryness, part of the hydrochloric acid escapes, 
and a basic salt is left in the form of a dark rose-coloured powder, 
insoluble in water. (Berzelius.) When a solution of palladium in aqua- 
regia is evaporated to dryness at a eentle heat, water dissolves but a small 
portion of the residue, and the yellow filtrate soon becomes turbid, and 
deposits the whole of the palladium in the form of a brown basic salt. 
(Fischer.) 

C. Bichloride of Palladium, or Palladig Chloride. — ^Known 
only in combination with water or with basic metallic chlorides. When 
protochloride of palladium is dissolved in concentrated aqua-regia, and 
the liquid gently heated, a black-brown solution is obtained, which, when 
mixed with chloride of potassium, forms a red precipitate of chloro- 
palladiate of potassium, while chloropalladite of potassium remains in 
solution. The solution of palladium in strong aqua-regia contains protoxide 
for the most part ; but a small quantity of the oioxide is likewise present 
in it, so that on the addition of chloride of potassium, a precipitate of 
chloropalladiate of potassium is obtained. The bichloride may also be 
obtained in solution by dissolving the hydrated bioxide in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. The potash in the hydrated oxide gives rise to the 
formation of chloropalladiate of potassium, which remains undissolved. 
Brown liquid, which gradually gives off chlorine, especially on dilution 
or evaporation, and is thereby converted into hydrochlorate of palladioua 
oxide. (Berzelius.) 
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TALLJjnvu Aim Nitroqen. 

r 

A. NltHATA OF PALLABtOUS OxiDfi» or PilXADlOtTS NlYRATB. — 

Palladimn dissolres less qoioklj in pure Ditric aeid than in that which is 
mixed with nitrons acid. (Wollaston.) Nitric acid acts slowly in the 
cold, and becomes charged with nitrons acid^ without giving off nitric 
oxide; when heated, it acts more quickly, and gires off nitric oxide, but a 
large quantity of nitric acid is required to dissolve the metal (Fischer.) 
The dark brown solution dries up to a brown-red mass. (Wollaston.) 
This, when i^ited, leayes palladious oxide. (Berzelius.) The salt obtained 
by evaporating the solution to dryness forms with water a dark brown 
solution, which is sometimes turbid from the first, sometimes becomes so 
after a short time, and gradually deposits nearly all the palladium in the 
form of a brown basic salt. Alcohol added to this solution likewise 
throws down a black powder. (Fischer.) 



B. Ammonio-protiodide op Palladium. — a. WM 2 At Anmonia, — 

I. The solution of h (NH',PdI) in hot concentrated ammonia, if evaporated 
in an atmosphere of ammoniacal gas, or with constant addition of ammonia^ 
yields white crystals. — 2. The same substance is formed by saturating with 
ammonia either the compound (, or iodide of palladium; 179 '3 parts (1 At.) 
of the latter take up 84*8 (2 At.) of ammonia^ turning white at the same 
time. The crystals, when exposed to the air, quickly five off water and 
turn yellowish ; even in close vessels, they become yellowish-red in the 
course of six months. (Fehling.) 

Cryttalliztd. FcUing. 

2N 280 .... 13-13 12-56 

6H 60 .... 2-81 2-73 

Pd 63-3 .... 24-99 24-77 

I 1260 .... S9-07 58-64 

2NH',PdI 213-3 .... 100-00 ZZ 9870 

h, WiiA lAu ulmffumtd.— The eolourlees solution of iodide of palladinm 
in ammonia deposits orange-yellow crystals when exposed to the air. 
Acids, which saturate the excess of ammonia^ throw down an orange- 
yellow powder having the same composition. (Lassaiffne, J. Ckim, n5d^ 

II, 62.) Protiodide of palladium dissolves easily and with rise of tem- 
perature, even in dilute ammonia, leaving only a few flakes. The pale 
yellow solution, mixed with hydrochloric or any other acid, suddenly 
becomes dark-coloured, and deposits a reddish yellow powder, which, alter 
being quickly washed, must be pressed between blotting paper frequently 
renewed, and then dried in vacuo over warm sand. The compound 
resembles cbloroplatinate of ammonium contaminated with chloriridiate of 
ammonium. It is permanent in the dry state, but, when moist, is rapidly 
transformed into a red crystalline mass, baring the same composition. 
This conversion often begins even during washing, or while the compound 
is undergoing desiccation either in vacuo or by heat-^unless it hvm been 
previously pressed between paper — and is completed in a few days. The 
reddish yellow compound is likewise converted into the red crystalliiie 
modification bv continued boiling with water, or by a trace of ammonia 
going off at the same time, and the water, when evaporated, deposits a 
reddish substance. Boiling nitric acid dissolves the reddish vellow com- 
pound with evolution of iodine, and converts it into paUadious nitrate. 
(Fehling, Ann. Pharm. d9| 116.) 
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14-0 .... 713 

3-0 .... 1-53 

53-3 .... 2715 

1260 .... 6419 


Fehliof. 

„.H 7-19 


3H 

Pd 

I 




1-57 
27-35 
64-18 


NH»Pdl... 




196-3 ..„ 100-00 


100-29 



C. Ammonio-protochloridb of Palladium. — a. WUh 2 At. Amr 
mania — a. Anhydrotu. — 100 parta of the yellow compound G, 6, P, absorb 
from 15*57 to 1678 parts of dry gaseous ammonia. (Fehling.^ 

/9. Hydnaed. — 1. 100 parts of the yellow compound C, h^ p, quickly 
absorb from 24-15 to 24-71 parts (1 At.) of moist ammoniac-gas, the 
colour changing to white, and the absorption being complete in 24 hours. 
The red compound C, h, a, absorbs moist ammonia yery slowly, but does 
not take up quite 1 At. of it, even in several weeks; its colour also 
changes only to dirty white. — 2. The solution of either liie yellow or the 
red compound in aqueous ammonia, if evaporated with frequent addition 
of ammonia, yields white crystals, likewise consisting of 2NH',PdCl,H0. 
The white compound heated to 120° gives off 1 At. ammonia and 1 At. 
water. The cxrstals are easily soluble in water, and acids added to the 
solution throw down, after a few minutes, remarkably fine crystals of the 
yellow compound 0, 5, /3. (Fehling.) 

a. Ankpdraui. p, Hffdfted, Febling. 

aNW 34-0 .... 27-71 2NH».... 34-0 .... 25-82 .... 2577 

Pda 88-7 .... 72-29 PdCi .... 88 7 .... 67*35 .... 

HO 9-0 .... 6-83 .... 

2NH>,PdCl .... 1227 .... 10000 4-Aq. .... 1317 .... 10000 



h. With 1 At Ammonia, — a. Bed. — Discovered by Vauquelin. — 
1. Obtained in the course of Vauquelin's treatment of platinum ore 
(p. 257, No. 14}.— 2. A moderately concentrated solution of protochloride 
of palladium forms the same red precipitate with a slight excess of 
ammonia. (Vauquelin, Fehling.) — Soft, rose-coloured scales. (Vauquelin.) 
When heated to 100^ in the moist state, it is for the most part converted 
into the following yellow compound /9; in the dry state, on the contrary, 
it retains its colour at 180°, out at 200"^, turns yellow, without loss of 
weight, assuming, however, a paler oolour than it does when water is pre- 
sent. (Fehling.) At a higher temperature, it fuses, giving off sal- 
ammoniac and chlorine [or perhaps hvdroohloric acid and nitrogen gas], 
and leaves from 40 to 42. per cent, of metal. (Vauquelin.) Insoluble m 
cold water. (Fischer, Fehling.) Dissolves in boiling water, undergoing 
decomposition, and leaving a small brown residue. This residue contains 
64*18 per cent, of palladium and 14-85 per cent of chlorine; if the 
deficient 20-97 per cent, be reckoned as ammonia, the residue must be 
mpposed to consist of Pd*Cl,dNH*; but the analysis was made with too 
small a quantity to render it worthy of much reliance. The aqueous 
decoction, on cooling, deposits the following yellow compound — which 
may likewise be precipitated by hydrochloric or nitric acid — and retains 
sal-ammoniac in solution. (Fehling.) It dissolves in water containing 
hydrochloric acid, slowly in the cold, quickly when heated, and forms a 
solntion of chloropallaaiate of ammonium. ^Vauquelin.) It dissolves 
easily in rather concentrated hydrochloric or nitric acid, forming a brown 
solution . (Fischer. ) From the nitric acid solution, ammonia re-precipi tates 
the red crystals; and the nitric acid solution, when evaporated to dryness, 
leaves a brown red residue; easily soluble in water, and probably consisting 
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of a mixture of pailadioas nitrate and ammoniaoal aalt. (FeUing.) It 
diaeolvee in ammonia only after continued boiling; acids added to the 
solution throw down the yellow compound. (Fischer, Fehling, Ann, 
Pharm. B9, 110.) 

fi. YeUauf. — First obtained by Fischer.— 1. Formed bj supersaturating 
aqueous protochloride of palladium with a quantity of ammonia sufficient 
to redissolve the precipitate^ and evaporating— or, better, by treating the 
solution with a sufficient quantity of hydrochloric acid to precipitate the 
compound. The same treatment may likewise be adopted with the 
solution of the red compound or of chloropalladite of ammonium. (Fischer.) 
Berzelius likewise supersaturates the aqueous solution of protochloride of 
palladium with ammonia, and evaporates the solution, which is yellow at 
first, but afterwards becomes colourless, to dryness; on digesting the 
residue in water, the yellow compound remains undissolved. When the 
red compound is prepared by (2), and the liquid filtered from it is mixed 
with hyarochloric or nitric acid, a precipitate of the yellow compound is 
likewise formed. (Fehling.) — 2. The red compound is converted into the 
yelloW|by heat (Fehling, p. 351); also by olution in ammonia and re-pre- 
cipitation by hydrochloric acid. (Fischer.^ 

Yellow powder, consisting of fine neeales (Fischer); yellow crystalline 
(Fehling) ; liffht lemon-yellow crystalline powder (Lampadius) ; yellowish 
green (Berzelius). 

When heated in a retort, it first gives ofi* ammonia, then hydrochloric 
acid and nitrogen cas, and, finally, sal-ammoniac ; while 50 per cent, of 
palhidium remains behind. (Berzelius.) The salt, when thus treated, first 
turns green, and then yields grey metallic palladium. (Lampadius.) 
Insoluble in water; sparingly soluble in hydrochloric or nitric acid, and 
only when heated; dissolves easily in cold ammonia. (Fischer, Sekw, 
51, 201.) On boiling the compound with water; and then leaving it t-o 
cool for fzeveral hours till its temperature falls to 1 6^, one part of it remains 
dissolved in 382 parts of water. (Lampadius.) Dissolves in nitric acid, 
and forms a brown solution, which behaves like the nitric acid solution of 
the red compound. Dissolves in ammonia much more easily than the red 
compound, and is again precipitated yellow by acids. (Fehling.) 

Fehling. B^rzeltas. Lampadius. 

Red or yeUow Compound, Red, Yellow, Yellow, Yellow, 

N U-0 .... 13-24 12-26 .... 13-12 

3H 30 .... 2-84 2-83 .... 3*22 

Pd 63-3 .... 50-43 50-51 .... 5035 .... 5000 .... 50-27 

CI 35-4 .... 33-49 3255 .... 32-83 



NH»,PdCl .... 105-7 .... 100-00 9815 .... 9952 

D. Chloropalladite of Ammonium. — First obtained by WoUaston. 
— 1. A solution of palladious oxide in hydrochloric acid is mixed with sal- 
ammoniac, and evaporated to the crystallizing point. (Wollaston.) The 
solution must contain an excess of acid; otherwise, nothing but a mixture 
of sal-arauioniac and chloride of palladium will be obtained. (Fischer.) — 
2. The red variety of ammonio-protochloride of palladium is dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, and the liquid evaporated. (Fischer.) The wash-water 
of the ammonio-protochloride of palladium obtained by the process 
described in No. 14, p. 257, often yields these crystals on evaporation. 
(VauQuelin.) Yellowish green, four-sided, and, according to Vauqnelin, 
six-siaed prisms and needles, exhibiting a peculiar play of colours. 
(Wollaston.) Dissolves easily in water, forming a dark red, or, according 
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to Fiseher, a yellowiBh brown solation. Insolable in strong aJeoliol 
(WoUaston, A. OeM. 5, ISB), but slightly soluble in tbat which contains 
water. (Fischer.) 

E. Chioropalladiate op Ammonium. — Formed by mixing the 
solution of palladium in aqua-regia with sal-ammoniac, and eyaporating 
at a gentle heat. The substance which remains is similar to the cor- 
responding potassium compound, and like that substance, sparingly soluble 
in water. (Berselius.) 

F. Nitrate op Pallaoious Oxidb and Ammonia. — ^When palladious 
nitrate is evaporated to dryness, and the residue boiled with excess of 
ammonia, the basic compound a separates out, while the neutral compound 
b remains in solution. 

a. Dark brown powder, exhibiting the metallic lustre. Dissolves 
easily in hydrochloric acid, and leaves crystals of ammonio-protochloride 
of puladium on evaporation. Dissolves in hot, but not in cold nitric acid. 
Insoluble in water, and also in ammonia, even at a boiling heat. (Fischer.) 

b. May also be obtained by adding ammonia to an acid solution of 
palladious nitrate, till the precipitate is redissolved, and evaporating the 
greenish brown solution (colourless, according to Berzelius) to the 
crystallizing point. Crystals of nitrate of ammonia mix with the product, 
their quantit;)r being larger in proportion to the excess of acid in the 
original solution; but they are easily separated, in consequence of their 
deli(}uescence and easy solubility in water. Transparent and colourless, 
shining, four-sided prisms and laminae. (Fischer.) When the solution is 
evaporated to dryness, the compound remains in pearly scales. (Berzelius.) 
When heated, it fuses and detonates slightly, with emission of light. 
Decomposed by hydrochloric acid, which soon separates from it the yellow 
ammonio-protochforide of palladium (p. 351). Easily soluble in water. 
With nitric acid it forms a clear yellow solution. Dissolves easily in 
ammonia^ forming a colourless solution. Insoluble in alcohoL (Fischer.) 



PALLAI>It7M AND PoTASSIUM. 

A. SuLPBATB OP Palladious Oxide and Potash.— Palladium, like 
rhodium, dissolves in fused bisulphate of potash. (Berzelius.) 

B. loDOPALLADiTE OP PoTASSiUM. — The wiuc-red solution of prot- 
iodide of palladium in aqueous iodide of potassium, yields, on evaporation, 
blackish grey, deliquescent cubes. (Lassaigne, </. Chim. nUd, 11, 61.) 

C. Bromopalladite op Potassium. — The mixed solution of proto- 
bromide of palladium and bromide of potassium, yields, on evaporation, 
dark brown needles, which are permanent in the air, and form a dark 
brown solution in water. (Bonsdorff, Fogg. 19, 347.) 

D. Chloropalladite op Potassium. — 1. Formed by dissolving 
palladium in hydrochloric acid mixed with nitre. (WoUaston.) — 2. By 
mixing a solution of palladium in aqna-regia, freed by evaporation from 
excess of acid, with chloride of potassium. If the solutions are strong, the 
salt is immediately precipitated in golden*yellow needles; if they are more 
dilute^ it crystallizes on evaporation. (Berzelius.) Four-sided prisms, 
which appear red when viewea by light transmitted along the axis, but 
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ligfat-groen in all oiher directions. (Wollaston.) Their crystalline form 
is the same as that of the corresponding platinum-salt (p. 322). The 
prisms are greenish brown, and exhibit no appearance of dichroism* 
When heated, they fuse, with some loss of chlorine; and on cooling, 
solidify in crystals, havinff the same form and colour, but leaving a certain 
quantity of palladium when dissolved in water. They cannot be com- 
pletely separated from mechanically adhering water by heat, because a 
portion of the hydrochloric acid goes off with the water, and palladions 
oxide is consequently set free. (Berzelius.) When the compound is heated 
to redness, the palladium remains, in scales united in spongy masses, 
together with chloride of potassium. (Biewend.) Sulphurous acid or 
alcohol reduces the palladium at a boiling heat. (Berzelius.) The colour- 
less solution of the salt in ammonia yields, on evaporation, colonrless 
needles, mixed with a yellow powder, into which also the entire mass 
is converted when evaporated by heat. This yellow powder, in additiou 
to ammonia and chlorine, contains 57 '5 per cent, of palladium. 
(Berzelius.) The salt dissolves easily, and with a dark red colour, in 
water, but not in alcohol. (Wollaston.) It dissolves even in spirit oi 
sp. gr. 0-84, but very sparingly in absolute alcohol, by which indeed it is 
precipitated from a solution saturated while hot, in golden-yellow shining 
laminsB. From the solution in hydrated alcohol the metal is precipitated 
on boiling. (Berzelius.) 

Cryttallixid* Benelins. 

KCl 74-6 .... 45-68 45-89 

Pd 53-3 .... 32-64 32*69 

CI 35-4 .... 21-68 21-42 

KCl,PdCl 163-3 .... 100-00 10000 

According to Thomson, it contains 26'4 potash, 35-2 paUadions oxlde^ 
35*6] hydrochloric acid, and 2*79 water. 

£. CHLOROPALiiADiATB OF PoTASSiUMw — ^Wheu a solutioD of cUoro- 
palladite of potassium in aqua-regia is evaporated, nitric oxide is given 
off, and this compound separates in small regular octohedrons, which are 
vermilion -coloured when very small, but brown-red when somewhat 
larger. Chloropalladiate of potassium, when heated, fuses, gives off 
chlorine, and is converted into chloropalladite of potassium. Aqueous 
ammonia decomposes it, with evolution of nitrogen, and likewise converts 
it into chloropalladite of potassium. When boiled with alcohol, which 
has no action upon it in the cold, it is decomposed, with evolution of 
ethereal vapours. When boiled with water, it gives off chlorine, and 
deposits hydrated palladic oxide, the liquid retaining free hydrochloric 
acid; by longer boiling, it is completely reduced to chloropalladite of 
potassium. In a stoppered bottle, however, it dissolves in boiling water, 
forming a dark-coloured solution, from which it separates out on cooling, 
the separation being attended with partial decolorization of the liquid, 
which still retains chloropalladite of potassium and free chlorine. In cold 
water, it dissolves with difficulty, forming a yellow solution, which contains 
a small portion of undecomposeid salt, but mainly consists of chloropalladite 
of potassium and free chlorine. The chloropalladiate dissolves without 
decomposition in dilute hydrochloric acid, and is left unaltered when the 
liquid is evaporated. It is insoluble in water containing sal-ammoniac, 
chloride of potassium, or common salt, and likewise in alcohoL (Berzelius.) 

F. FI.UOFALLADITE OF PoTASsnTH.-^Preclpitated on mixing palladions 
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nitrate with fluoride of potaasiiiin. Light yellow^ sparingly soluble in 
water. (Berzelius.) 

T G, Nitrite op Palladious Oxide and Potash. — Formed by 
adding nitrite of potash to a solution of protochloride of palladium, till the 
brown colour changes to yellow^ and evaporating the liquid to dryness. 
Forms yellow prismatic crystals. (Fischer.) IT 



Palladium and Sodium. 

A. Chloropalladitb of Sodium. — Red, deliquescent, soluble in 
alcohol. (WoUaston.) 

B. Fluopalladitb op Sodium. — Similar to the potaesiumHaalt. 

Tf C. Nitrite op Palladious Oxide and Soda. — Fibrous salt, 
obtained in a similar manner to the corresponding potassium-compound. 
(Fischer.) ^ 



Palladium and Barium. 

A. Allot op Palladium and Barium. — The two metals unite before 
the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe. Silver-white; becomes coveied with oxide 
in the course of 24 hours. (Clarke, Gilb» 62^ 378.) 

B. Bromopalladitb op Barium. — Dark brown needles, permanent 
in the air, and forming a dark brown solution in water. (Bonsdorff.) 

G. Chloropalladitb op Barium. — A solution of palladium in aqua- 
regia is mixed with chloride of barium and evaporated to dryness, to drive 
off the excess of acid — the residue dissolved in water — and the solution 
left' to evaporate under a bell-jar, in a vessel standing over oil of vitriol. 
Brown, effloresced radiating, cr3rstals and dendrites, easily soluble both in 
water and in alcohol. (Bonsdorff.) 



Palladium and Calcium. 

A. PaUadite of Lime? — Hydrochlorate of paUadions oxide saturated 
with lime-water, and filtered in the dark, yields, on exposure to sunshine, 
a precipitate containing lime. (Fr. Weiss & Fr. DSbereiner.) 

B. Chloropalladitb op Calcium. — Light brown, deliqnesci3nt prisms, 
soluble in alcohol. (Bonsdorff.) 

Palladium and Magnesium. 

Chloropalladitb of Magi^esium. — Brown needles^ which de liquesce 
in rather damp air, and are soluble in alcohol. (Bon^adorff.) 
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Palladium and Manqanebb. 

A. Brohopalladitb of Manoanesb.— Dark brown needles, per- 
mftnent in the air^ and forming with water a solution of the same coloor, 
(Bonsdorff.) 

B. CffLOROPALLADrrE OF MANOANE8E.^-Brown-black cnbesy per- 
manent in the air, or rhombohedrons, nearlj approaching to the cabical 
form; soluble in water and alcohol. (Bonsdoirif.) 



Palladium and Arsbnic. 

A. Arsenidb of Palladium. — Combination between these metals is 
attended with evolution of heat. (Fischer.) The alloy ifl brittle and 
fusible. (Chenevix.) 

B. Arsbniate of Palladious Oxide. — ^Neutral nitrate of palladions 
oxide forms a light yellow precipitate with alkaline arseniates. (Berzelios.) 



Palladium and Antimony. 

Antimonide of Palladium. — These two metals form a brittle alloy, 
the combination being attended with eyolution of light and heat. 
(Fischer.) 

Palladium and Bismuth. 

Alloy. — Formed of equal portions of the two metals. Orey, brittle, 
Nearly as hard aa steel; sp. gr. 12*587. (Chenevix.) 



Palladium and Zinc. 

A. Alloy. — These two metals form a brittle alloy, the combination 
being attended with evolution of light and heat. (Fischer.) 

B. Bromopalladitb of Zinc. — Dark brown compound, which forms 
with water a solution of the same colour. (Bonsdorff.) 

C. Chloropalladite of Zinc. — Very deliquescent needles, of a 
chestnut-brown colour, and united in radiated masses. (Bonsdorff.) 



Palladium and Cadmium. 

Ghloropalladitb of Cadmium.— Light brown; delicate needles, per- 
manent in the air. 

Palladium and Tin. 

ALXiOY.«-«CombiDatiofi takes place with evolution of light anil heat. 
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(Fischer.) In equal parts: Greyish white, softer than bar-iron, yeiy 
brittle; fraotare fine-grained; sp. gr. 8*175. (Chenevix.) 

Palladium and Lead. 

A LLOT.<— Combination between these metals is attended with evolution 
of light and heat. (Fischer.) Grey, very hard and brittle; fiactuie fine- 
grained; sp. gr. 12*0. (Chenevix.) 

Palladium and Ibon. 

A. Alloy. — Brittle. 

B. Cabbtdb op Palladium and Iron. — 1 part of palladium forms, 
with 100 parts of steel, an alloy which is well adapted for cutting 
instruments requiring a perfectly smooth edge. (Faraday & Stodart.) 



Palladium and Nickel. 

A. Allot.— >The two metals unite before the ozy-hydrogen blow- 
pipe. The alloy has a remarkably strong lustre, and is very extensible. 
(Clarke, Gilb. 62, 359.) 

B. Chloropalladite of Nickel. — Greenish brown rhombohedrons, 
or perhaps very slightly inclined prisms; permanent in rather diy air. 
(Bonsdorff.) 

Palladium and Copper. 

Allot. — Combination takes place without erolution of light and heat. 
(Fischer.) 4 parts of copper with 1 part of palladium form a white, 
ductile alloy. (Cock.) Equal parts of the two metals form a yellowish 
grey, brittle alloy, harder than bar-iron, and of specific gravity 10*392. 
(Chenevix.) £qual volumes of the two metals heated together before the 
oxy-hydrogen blowpipe form a pale-coloured alloy, which takes a very 
high polish, is easily attacked by the file, and fuses with tolerable fiicility. 
(Clarke.) 

Palladium and Hercurt. 

Amalgam of Palladium. — By decomposing the aqueous solution of 
a palladium-salt with excess of mercury, afitatiufi; the two together for a 
considerable time, a soft amalgam is ootained. (WoUaston.) If the 
palladium-salt is in excess, the amalgam takes the form of a grey powder, 
which contains 2 At. palladium to 1 At. mercury, and does not give up 
its mercury at a red heat, but only when heated to whiteness. (BerzeUus.) 



Palladium and Silver. 

Allot. — Combination between these two metals is not attended with 
evolution of light and heat. (Fischer.) The alloy fonned of e<^u«l weight) 
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of the two IB grej, harder than oiveT, softer than iron, and has a spodfie 
gravity of 11*29. (Chenerix.) 

PALLADrCTM AKD GOLD. 

Allot of Gold and Palladittm. — The two metab combine vithovt 
evolution of light and heat. (Fischer.) — a. 1 pt. of paUadiom to 1 pt. of 
gold : Grey, as hard as bar-iron, bat less ductile thim either of the com- 
ponent metals; fracture coarse-grained; sp. gr. 11 '079. (Chenevlx.) — 
b. 1 pt. palladium to 4 pts. gold: White, hard, ductile. (Cock.) — c. 1 pt. 
palladium to 6 pts. gold : Nearly white. (Wollaston.) 

B. Allot of Gold, Silver, and Palladium. — The Oro pudre 
(impnre gold) from Porpez in South America consists of grains of gold, 
with numerous ddges, and of an impure gold colour ; they fuse before the 
blowpipe, without imparting any colour to borax, and aro malleable after 
cooling. (Berzelius, Fogg, 35, 514.) 

BerzeUufl. 

Ag 417 

Fd 9-85 

Au 85-98 

10000 



Palladium and Platinum. 

Allot. — Equal weights of the two metals unite somewhat below the 
melting point of palladium, and form a grey alloy, having the hardness 
of bar-iron, and a specific gravity of 15*141; it is less ductile than the 
aUoy of gold and palladium. (Chenevix.) 



Chapter XLI. 



RHODIUM. 



Besides the Memoirs cited on p. 252 : 



Wolhston. PhU. Trans, 1804, 419; also €filb. 5, 175. 

Vauquelin. Ann. Chim, 88, 167; also Sckuf. 12, 265. 

Berzelius. Ann. Fhil. 3, 252; also Schw. 22, 317. Fogg. 13. 437. 



History, Discovered by Wollaston in 1804; examined principally by 
Berzelius. 

Sources. In the platinum ore of South America, Domingo, and the 
Ural (p. 254); in the Peruvian ore, according to Wollaston, it amounts 
to only Y^ 
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Freparat^. Accoidiug to WoUaston (pp. 256, 257, No. 10); 
according to Yanquelin (p. 257, aa far as No. 16); according to Berzelias 
(pp. 260, 261, Nos. 9 and 17, and p. 265, No. 17 — 20). 

Properties. Specific gravity, somewhat above 11*00. (WoUaston.) 
According to Yauqoelin, it is a grey powder, which does not fuse upon 
charcoal ignited in a stream of oxygen gas, bnt becomes somewhat 
coherent, silver-white, and brittle. According to Faraday ii Stodart 
(Ann, Chim. Fhys. 21, 63) it fuses imperfectly in the forge-fire. 
According to Cloud, it fuses before the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe into a 
steel-grey, hard, brittle globule, having a density of 11 '2. According to 
Clarke {Ann. Phil. 17, 424), rhodic oxide and chloride of rhodium ignited 
in the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe fiame, yield a silver-coloured, perfectly 
malleable globule, combustion taking place at the same time, accompanied 
by a green light, and part of the metal volatilizing. In former trials 
Clarke obtained only a partially malleable bead. 



Compounds of Rhodium. 

Rhodium and Oxygen. 
A. Protoxidb op Rhodium, or Rhodious Oxide. RO. 

Formed by igniting the metal in contact with air. Under these cir- 
oumstanoes, 100 parts of rhodium quickly increase, by conversion into 
protoxide, to 115*3 parts; then slowly, if the ignition be continued, to 
118'07 parts, a black powder being formed, consisting of 3R0,R'0'. 
(Berzelius.) 

Black powder, which does not acquire the metallic lustre by pressure. 

R 52 .... 86-67 

8 .... 13-33 

RO 60 Z. 10000 

(RO = 651-387 + 100 = 751*387. BeneUos.) 

Reduced by very strong ignition, but oxidates again at a lower tem- 
perature. When heated with sugar, it is reduced with slight detonation, 
but oxidates again, if quickly removed from the fire. (Berzelius.) 

B. Rhodioso-rhodic Oxide. 

a. 3R0,R*0'. — The powder obtained by continued ignition of pul- 
verulent rhodium in contact with the air. (Berzelius.) 

b. 2R0,R'0'. — By decomposing |-chloride of rhodium with boiling 
potash, a gelatinous, yellowish brown-grey hydrate is obtained, which 
must be composed of 2R0,R'0', but contains likewise a small Quantity of 
potash. It is but slightly altered by cold hydrochloric acid, which colours 
it yellow; but the same acid, at a boiling heat, turns it red, and converts it 
into sesquichlorlde of rhodium, which dissolves, and protochloride, which 
for the most part remains undissolved. The hydrate dissolves in excess 
of potash; forming a yellow solution. 

c. 2RO,3R'0*? — When a mixture of chlororhodiate of potassium and 
excess of carbonate of soda is heated not quite to redness, a gas is evolved 
containing 1 volume of oxygen and from 21 to 26 volumes of carbonic 
acid. (Berzelius.) Supposing now that the real proportion by volume of 
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the carbonic acid to the oxygen is 24 : 1^ the proportion in atoms will be 
12:1 (inafiDiach a« carbonic acid gas Lb monatomic, and oxygen bi-atomic); 
that is to say, 12 At. carbonic acid to 1 At. oxygen. Hence the reaction 
may perhaps be expressed by the following equation: 

4R5W+ I2(NaO,CO«) « 12NaCl + 2RO,3R'0»+12CO«+0. 

C. Sesquioxibe of Rhodium^ or Rhodic Oxide. RH)*. 

Metallic rhodiom scarcely dissolyes in any acid; aqna-regia dlssoWes 
it when alloyed with bismuth, lead, copper, or platinum (not when com- 
bined with ffold or silrer). (Wollaston.) It likewise dissolves in fased 
bisulphate of potash (Berzelius), and in fused hydrate of phosphoric acid 
(Fischer). 

FreparcUion,--'!, Pulverulent rhodium is ignited in a silver crodble 
with hydrate of potash and a small quantity of nitre, whereupon it takes 
lire, detonates slightly, and swells up to a dark brown mass of rhodiate of 
potash. This product, after cooling, is well washed with water, which 
extracts the greater part of the potash and nitre, and the undissolved 
portion is digested with hydrochloric acid, which, being acted upon by the 
residual nitric acid, gives off a certain portion of chlorine: in this manner 
the hvdrated oxide is obtained. Continued washing with water may be 
substituted for the digestion with hydrochloric acid. — 2. The aqueous 
solution of chlororhodiate of potassium or sodium is mixed with excess of 
carbonate of potash or soda, and evaporated to dryness. The mixture, 
which is clear at first, gradually becomes gelatinous, by separation of 
hydrated oxide, the change spreading throughout the whole mass. The 
hydrate is washed upon a filter, and then dried and i^ited. Sometimes 
a small portion of the oxide remains dissolved in the filtrate and imparts a 
greenish colour to it, and a small portion of alkali, not removable by 
water, remains attached both to the hydrated and to the anhydrous oxide. 
Hydrated rhodic oxide prepared by either of these processes retains its 
water with great obstinacy, and requires an hour*s ignition to render it 
anhydrous; no oxygen is disengaged oy the ignition. (Berzelius.) 

This oxide is black. 

2R 104 81-25 

30 24 18-75 



R=0» 128 100-00 

(R^QS »= 2 . 651 -387 + 300 = 1602*774. Benelius.) 

The anhydrous oxide and its hydrate are reduced by hydrogen ga«, 
even at ordinary temperatures, the decomposition being accompanied by 
evolution of heat. 



Combinatums. — a. With Water. — HrnRATE of Rhodic Oxide. — 
The preparation has been already described in treating of the anhydrous 
oxide. — Greenish grey or brown. According to a former statement of 
Berzelius, the hydrate obtained by the first method is resolved by heating 
with sulphuric acid into oxygen gas and sulphate of the protoxide. 

Beneliiu. 

2R 104 .... 75-91 78-60 

30 24 .... 17-52 15-36 

HO 9 .... 6-57 604 

R«0>,HO 137 .... lOOMOo". m~QQ^ 

The hydrate examined by Benelius retained a small quBU'ity of metoIUc rhodivm. 
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b. With Acidsy forming the Salts of Rhodic Oxide, or Rhodic 
Salts. — These salts are not easily obtained from the metal ; they may 
however be formed: 1. By fusing the metal with bisulphate of potash, 
sulphurous acid being then gradually evolved. — 2. By fusion with 
hydrated phosphoric acid. — 3. By dissolving an alloy of rhodium with 
bismuth, copper, lead, or platinum, in aqua-regia.-— 4. By passing chlorine 
gas over a heated mixture of rhodium and chloride of potassium or sodium, 
and dissolving the resulting chlorine-salt in water. The anhydrous oxide 
is not soluble in any acid, but dissolves in melted bisulphate of potash. 
The hydrate prepared by the first method is insoluble in acids; thai 
obtained by the second dissolves in acids, in conjunction with the potash 
which adheres to it, producing, however, not a red but a yellow solution. 
(Berzelins.) The acid solutions of rhodic oxide have, for the most part, 
a bright rose colour; their taste is purely astringent. Hydrogen gas 
passed over the anhydrous salts gently heated reduces the rhodium to the 
metallic state. (Berzelius.) The solutions treated with zinc, iron, copper, 
and mercury, yield metallic rhodium in the form of a black powder; silver 
does not produce this effect. (Wollaston.) Tin or the aaueous solution 
of the protochloride yields with strong solutions a brownish yellow pre- 
cipitate or a brown solution; with more dilute solutions, it produces a pure 
yellow precipitate, and with still more dilute solutions (1 pt. of rhodium 
to 1500 of liquid), merely a yellow colouring. (Fischer, Schw, 53, 117.) 
Protochloride of tin darkens the solution, an^ after a while, precipitates 
the oxide in a state in which it is soluble in acids. (Berzelius.) Green 
vitriol throws down from hydrochlorate of rhodic oxide and ammonia, a 
yellow powder, very easily soluble in hydrochloric acid, but exerts no 
further action. (Fischer.) Hydrosulphurio acid produces— only in warm 
solutions, according to Berzelius, and only after some time, according to 
H. Rose— a brown precipitate, soluble in hydrochloric acid, providea the 
solution contuns at least 1 part of rhodium in 2000 parts of liquid. 
(Fischer.) Hydrosulphate of ammonia, after long standing, or on the 
application of heat, throws down brown sulphide of rhodium (Desootils), 
insoluble in excess of the precipitant. (Berzelius.) Caustic ammonia, or 
carbonate of ammonia^ produces, after a while, a lemon-yellow precipitate 
of rhodiate of ammonia, which dissolves in hydrochloric acid, and forms a 
yellow solution. (Berzelius.) Potash precipitates, on evaporation, a 
yellowish brown jelly, consisting of hydrated rhodic oxide containing 
potash. A similar reaction is produced by carbonate of potash or soda* 
(Berzelius.) Lime-water added to hydrochlorate of rhodic oxide pro- 
duces, even in the dark, a pure red-brown precipitate of the hydrated 
oxide. (Fr. Weiss & Fr. Dobereiner, Ann. Fharm. 1 4, 2 1, and 253.) Iodide 
of potassium darkens the solution, and produces, after a while, a slight 
precipitate. (H. Rose.) No precipitates are produced by phosphate of 
soda, sal-ammoniac, chloride of potassium, chromate of potash, oxalic acid, 
cyanide of potassium, cyanide of mercury, ferrocyanide or ferricyauido 
of potassium, and gallic acid. 



Rhodium and Phosphobus» 

Phosphate of Rhodto Oxide, or Rhodio Phosphate. — ^Formed by 
boiling pulverulent rhodium with a strong solution of phosphoric acid, — or 
better, by fusing it with hydrated phosphoric acid, keeping the heat, how- 
eTer> below redness. Microcosm ic salt likewise exerts a solvent action^ hnX 
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less energetic The solntion dilated with water 10 yellow, the concen- 
trated solution brownish. Potash or soda added to the solution produces 
no precipitate, but, after continued digestion, separates the neuteal 
rhodiuni4alt [hjdrated oxide?] in the form of a jelly. A similar reaction 
is produced by ammonia, which, howerer, likewise changes the yellow 
colour of the solution into green or blue, according to the concentration 
and the quantity of free acid. The action is accelerated by a gentle heat: 
but if the heat l>e immediately raised to the boiling point, the change of 
colour docs not take place; when, however, the green colouring has once 
been produced, it is not destroyed by boiling. Nitric acid changes the 
blue or green colour of the mixture to yiolet; hydrochloric also acts in a 
similar manner, but only when aided by gentle heat; at a higher tempera- 
ture, the liquid regains its yellow colour. (Fischer, Fogg. 1 8, 257.) 



Rhodium and Sulphur. 

A. Pbotosulphide of Bhodium. — 1. Rhodium heated in sulphur- 
yapour takes up the sulphur, with incandescence. (Berzelins.) — %, The 
sulphide is also formed by heating to whiteness a mixture of chlororhodiate 
of ammonia and an equal weight of sulphur. (Vauquelin.) — 3. By pre- 
cipitating aqueous chlororhodiate of sodium with hydrosulphuric acid« 
washing the precipitate in boiling water, and freeing it from water [and 
part of the sulphur 1] by ignition in a stream of carbonic acid gas. 
(Fellenber/]^, Fogg, 50, 63.) Fused, bluish white, metallic mass. When 
heated in the air, it fives off sulphurous acid, and throws out numerous 
rough vegetations, till the metal is left behind in the form of a white, 
spongy, mable mass. (Vauquelin.) The sulphide prepared by the third 
method, when heated in a current of dry chlorine gas, yields chloride of 
sulphur and protochloride of rhodium. (Fellenberg.) 

VaQqaeUn (2). Fdlenberg (3). 

R 52 .... 76-47 .« 7936 .... 76-52 

S 16 .... 23-53 20-64 .... 23*48 



RS 68 ... 10000 10000 .... 10000 

B. Sbsquisulphide of Rhodium. — Chlororhodiate of sodium forms 
with hydrosulphate of ammonia, on the application of heat, a dark brown 
precipitate, which turns acid when exposed to the air, in the same manner 
as the similarly formed sulphide of platinum, though less quickly; it dis- 
solves completely in hydrosulphate of potash, partially in caustic potash, 
with separation of rhodium and formation of hyposulphurous acid. 
(Berzelius.) Nitric acid dissolves it, and forms a brown solution. 
(Descotils.) 

C. Sulphate of Ruodious Oxide, or Rhodious Sulphate. — Formed 
by heating rhodic sulphate to redness; by gently heating sulphide of 
rhodium in contact with air; or by heating the hydrate of rhodic oxide 
with sulphuric acid. Black powder, insoluble in water and acids ; potash 
extracts from it the half of its sulphuric acid. (Berzelius.) 

D. Sulphate of Rhodic Oxide, or Rhodic Sulphate. — Prepared by 
heating sesquisulphide of rhodium with fuming nitric acid, evaporating 
the liquid, and decanting it from the separated powder. Part of it remains 
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dissolved in the decanted nitric acid, and imparts to it a yellowish brown 
colonr. Black-brown powder^ which absorbs moistore from the air, and 
turns red ; it dissoWes easily in water. The reddish yellow or dark red 
solution yields, on evaporation, not a powder, but a brown syrup ; and if 
the- heat be continued, this residue swells up to a spongy mass, which 
dissolves very slowly but completely in water, deliquesces more quickly 
in the air, and, when more strongly heated, gives off sulphuric acid and 
oxygen gas, and is converted into the preceding salt C. (Berzelius.) If the 
aqueous solution be precipitated by chloride of barium, the filtrate contains 
scsquichloride of rhodium. The precipitated sulphate of baryta appears 
brownish yellow, from admixture of a large quantity of rhodic oxide, the 
greater part of which may, however, be extracted by boiling hydrochloric 
acid. 

Rhodium and Chlorine. 

A. Protochloridb of Rhodium. — 1. Formed by decomposing 
I -chloride of rhodium with boiling potash, and heating the brownish 
grey precipitate of rhodloso-rhodic oxide with hydrochloric acid, which 
forms a red solution of sesquichloride of rhodium and leaves the proto- 
chloride undissolved. (Berzelius.) — 2. When dry chlorine gas is passea over 
heated protosnlphide of rhodium, 100 parts of protosulphide yield 128*4 
parts of protochloride. (Fellenberg.) — By (1): Greyish red or dingy 
violet powder which bakes together in drying. (Berzelius.) — By (2) : Of 
a fine rose-red colour. (Fellenberg.) — Sustains a gentle heat without 
decomposition, but when heated in hydrogen gas, it is resolved into 
hydrochloric acid and 60 per cent, of rhodium. (Berzelius.) The metal 
thus reduced has a pure white colour. (Fellenberg.) — Chloride of rhodium 
is not altered by continued heating in a stream of chlorine gas. It like- 
wise resists the action of caustic potash or carbonate of potash at a 
boiling heat, and is insoluble in water, hydrochloric acid, and nitric acid. 
(Fellenberg.) 

Bendiiu (1). Fellenberg (2). 

R ■ 52-0 .... 59-50 60 .... 59-49 

CI 35-5 .... 40-50 40 .... 40-51 

RCl 87-4 .... 10000 ~, 100 Z 100*00 

B. FivB-pouRTHS Chloride op Rhodium. — To form this compound, 
finely divided rhodium, as obtained by reducing chlororhodiate of potas- 
sium or sodium with hydrogen gas, is gently ignited, and chlorine passed 
over it, till it ceases to increase in weight. Tbe metal when thus treated, 
iu creases in bulk, and is converted into the |-chloride. At the same 
time, three sublimates, small in quantity, are formed, viz., (a), at the 
greatest distance from the heated part, a yellow substance which forms a 
yellow solution in water ; (^), in the middle, a dark red, non -crystal line 
sublimate of sesquichloride of rhodium j and (y), nearest to the heated 
part, a thin, light grey deposit, insoluble in water and acids, and decom- 
posed by alkalis, with separation of brownish yellow hydrate of rhodic 
oxide. 100 parts of rhodium, by thus absorbing chlorine, increase by 
84*25 parts, including the three sublimates. 

Pale, rose-coloured powder, insolubie in water and hydrochloric acid, 
not affected by cold potash, but decomposed by boiling potash, with sepa- 
ration of gelatinous, yellowish brown-grey hydrate of rhodloso-rhodic 
oxide. (Berzelius.) 
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4R .... 
5C1 




208 .... 5403 

177 .... 45-97 


Bendhis. 
54-27 
45 73 


2RCL 


R2C1» 


385 .... 10000 


100-00 



C. SssauiCHLORTDB OF Rhodiitm. — Fonned bj dissolvinff ehlororibo- 
diate of potassium in water — precipitating the potash bj hydioflaoailicio 
acid not in excess — filtering — evaporating^---dissolving the residne in water, 
which leaves behind a smiQl quantity of silico-fluoride of potassinm — and 
once more evaporating the solution, with addition of oonoentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, in order to drive off the obstinately adhering fluoride of 
silicinm. filack-brown, non-crystalline. — Sustains a strong beat before 
it gives off its chlorine, and by a stronger heat, is immediately resolved 
into chlorine gas and metallic rhodium. When exposed to the air, it 
gradually softens and deliquesces. (Berzelius.) 

2R 104-0 49-48 

3C1 106-2 50-52 



R«CH 210-2 100-00 

Aqueous Sesquichloride of Bhodium, or HydroMorate of JRkodie 
Oxide. — Sesquichloride of rhodium dissolves in water, forming a rose- 
coloured solution which does not yield crystals on evaporation. (Wollas- 
ton, Berzelius.) The solution in aqueous hydrochloric acid is yellow, 
and does not recover its red-colour till the excess of aoid has been 
expelled by evaporation. (Berzelius.) — The salt likewise dissolves in 
alcohol, forming a rose-coloured solution. (WoUaston.) 

Bhodiux and Nitrogen. 

A. Nitrate of Rhodic Oxide, or Rhodig Nitrate. — The solution 
of the hydrated sesquioxide in nitric acid, is red, not crystallizable, and is 
precipitated by copper and mercury, but not by silver. (WoUaston.) By 
treatmg with nitric acid the hydrated oxide containing potash, obUdned 
by the second method (p. 360), a solution is obtained which has a pure 
yellow colour, and dries up to a yellow syrup. (Berzelius.) 

B. Rhodiate of Ammonia. — Aqueous chlororhodiate of sodium 
supersaturated with ammonia, gives no precipitate at first, but assumes 
a paler red colour, then turns yellow, ana afterwards deposits lemon-yel- 
low hydrated rhodiate of ammonia, which dries up to a powder of a 
paler yellow colour. This, when heated in a retort, gives off water and 
nitrogen without any noise, and leaves metallic rhodium. It readily 
dissolves in hydrochloric acid, forming a lemon-yellow solution, which 
retains its colour unaltered during evaporation, and does not turn red till 
it dries up. (Berzelius.) 

C. AmmoniO'SesquicIdoride of Rhodium ? — The aqueous solution of 
the following compound D, deposits a greyish yellow powder on the 
addition of ammonia. Part of the product, however, remains dissolved 
in the excess of ammonia, and is obtained by evaporating the filtered 
liquid to dryness and digesting the residue with a small quantity of 
water. The greyish yellow powder gives off sal-ammoniac vapour when 
^^ated, and is slightly soluble in water. (Vau<juelip.)— 2, When rhodiate 
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of ommoniii has been precipitated by ammonia from the solution of 
chlororhodiate of sodiam, the yellow liquid decanted from it, deposits, on 
cooling, a yellow salt, which is for the most part insoluble in water. 
This Mi, if heated in a retort, after bein^ washed and dried, gives 
off nitrogen gas, water, hydrochloric aci<^ sal-ammoniac, and metal. 
(Berselius.) 

D. Chlororhodiate op Ammonium.— Preparation (p. 257, No. 15). 
To purify it further, the salt, which is insoluble in alcohol of 36^ 6m. 
may be dissolved in water, which will leave behind a yellow powder, 
apparently containing platinum, lead, and iron ; the solution is then to 
be evaporated to dryness, and the pulverized residue repeatedly exhausted 
with alcohol, first of 86'' and then of 40"^ Bm., which extracts the excess 
of sal-ammoniac. The residue is redissolved in water and crystallized. 
(Vauquelin.) — Long, blackish red, very brilliant, four-sided prisms, which 
exhibit a garnet colour by transmitted light, yield a fine re<l powder, and 
when heated, leave 0'31 rhodium. (Vauquelin. Ann. Chim. 93, 204.) 
Without the purification just described, Vauquelin formerly obtained 
ruby-coloured, very brilliant, six-sided laminie, which, when heated, left 
from 0*28 to 0*29 of metal. The salt dissolves readily in water, forming 
a red solution ; bichloride of platinum added to the solution throws down 
chloroplatinate of ammonium, while hydrochlorate of rhodic oxide remains 
in solution. It is insoluble in alcohol. (Wollaston.) 

CryatdUized, Vaaquelin. 

2NH*C1 106-8 .... 31-89 

2R 1040 .... 31-04 31 

3C1 106-2 .... 31-70 

2H0 180 .... 5-37 

2NH<Cl,RSCls + 2Aq. ^.... 335-0 .... 10000 



Rhodium and Potassicm. 

A. Rhodioso-rhodiate of Potash. — The hydrate of 2R0,R*0' dis- 
solves in excess of potash, forming a yellow solution, from which it may 
be precipitated by hydrochloric acid. (Berzelius.) 



B. Rhodiatb op Potash. — a. The mass obtained by igniting rhodium- 
dust in a silver crucible with hydrate of potash and a small quantity of 
nitre, leaves, when washed with cold water, a light, flea-brown powder 
containing from 15 to 16 per cent, of potash, which may be dissolved out 
by nitric or sulphuric acid. (Berzelius.) — The hydrated oxide precipitated 
by potash from a solution of chlororhodiate of sodium dissolves in excess 
of the potash, forming a yellow solution. (Descotils, A. Gekl. 6, 431.) 

C. SuLPHORHODiATE OF PoTASSiUM. — Sosquisulphido of rhodium 
obtained by precipitation with hydrosulphuric acid, dissolves in aqueous 
sulphide of potassium. (Berzelius.) 

D. Sulphate of Rhodic Oxide and Potash. — An aqueous mixture 
of chlororhodiate of potassium and sulphurous acid, left to itself for a 
while, deposits a powder, which is yellowish white at first, but white after 
washing and drymg, and contains KO,SO'4-R»0*,3SO'.— This powder, 
when distilled, gives off sulphurous acid and oxygen gas, and leaves 
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34*7 per cent, of rhodlo oxide mixed with snlphate ci potash ; when 
ignitea Id hydrogen gts, it yields 28 per cent of metal It dissolves 
yezy sparingly in water, imparting a yellow colour, and somewhat more 
freely in sulphuric acid, which it colours lemon-yellow ; when decomposed 
by boiling potash, it yields a lemon-yellow hydrate of rhodic oxide. 
(Berzelius.)— The rhodium deoxidized by this formation of sulf^nric acid, 
is found in the liquid below. This liquid mixed with carbonate of soda 
and eyaporated, deposits a gelatinous, de^ yellowish green hydrate of 
the protoxide, which dissolres in nitric acid, with separation of metallic 
rhodium, and forms a yellowish green solution. The liquid filtered from 
the hydrated protoxide is pale green, but becomes red again when 
evaporated with hydrochloric acid. (Berzelims.) 

b. Metallic rhodium and rhodic oxide dissolve slowly when fused with 
bisulphate of potash in a covered crucible at a dull red heat, the action 
in the former case being attended with evolution of sulphurous acid. 
The mass, when cold, may be mixed with oil of vitriol and fused again. 
The fused mass, if it contains but little rhodic oxide, is red and trana- 
parent; but a larger ouantity renders it black and opaque; when solidified, 
it is light or dark yellow, or sometimes rose-coloured. It dissolves slowly 
in cold water, quickly in boiling water, forming yellow solutions. The 
solution is imperfectly precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen and by 
alkalis ; and on mixing it with excess of carbonate of potash or soda^ 
evaporating to dryness, igniting the residue in a platinum crucible, and 
exhausting, first with water, and afterwards with hydrochloric acid, the 
whole of the oxide remains undissolved. (Berzelius.) 

E. Chlororhodiate of Potassium. — 1. Finely pulverized rhodium 
intimately mixed with an equal weight of chloriae of potassium, and 
heated to dull redness in a glass tube through which chlorine gas is 
passed for two hours, till it is no longer absorbed, forms a closely aggre- 
gated, red-black mass. This substance is dissolved in water — ^the solution 
filtered to separate the rhodium which still remains metaUic — then mixed 
with alcohol — and the resulting red precipitate washed with alcohol of 
specific gravity 0*840, to dissolve out all the free chloride of potassium. 
The alcoholic solution remains red, and, on evaporation, d^>osits the 
greater part of the rhodium in the metallic state. (Berzelius.) — If the 
solution containing platinum and rhodium, obtained in the analysis of 
platinum ore (p. 257, No. 10,) be mixed with excess of chloride of potas- 
sium instead of common salt, and the liquid decanted from the precipi- 
tated chloroplatinate of potassium be left to evaporate freely, the remain- 
der of the chloroplatinate of potassium separates out first, and afterwards 
the chlororhodiate. (Berzelius.) 

Dark red, rectangular prisms, with four-sided summits. They do not 
give oS their water of crystallization till heated above 100^ (Berzelius.) 

jyried. Bendias. 

2KC1 149-2 .... 41-51 41*54 

2R 104-0 .... 28-94 28-98 

3Cl 106-2 .... 29-55 29-48 



2KC1,R2C15 369-4 .... 10000 10000 

Crystallized. BeneUus. 

2KC1 149-2 .... 39-53 

R«CP 210-2 .... 65-70 

2HO 18-0 .... 4-77 488 

2KCl,R2Cl8 + 2Aq 377*4 .... lOO'OO ' 
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When chlororhodiate of ammonium is mixed with an excess of potash^ 
ammonia is evolved, and a rose-coloured precipitate is formed, which 
gradually disappears again, especially on the application of heat, while 
the liquid ao(|^uires a greenish yellow colour, and on exposure to the air, 
deposits greyish yellow crystals insoluhle in alcohol. If the excess of 
potash he removed from the liquid by hydrochloric acid, yellowish white 
flakes are deposited, slightly soluble in water. 



Rhodium and Sodium. 

A. Rhodiatb of Soda. — Aqueous caustic soda dissolves rhodic oxide 
with a yellow colour. (Descotils.; 

B. Chlororhodiate op Sodium.— -Prqtwim^ion. 1. Similar to the 
first method for the potassium-salt, 1 part of rhodium, however, requiring 
2 parts of chloride of sodium. (Berzelins.) — 2. In the analysis of platinum 
ore (p. 257^ No. 10). (WoUaston.) — Crystallizes combined with water, in 
rhomoic prisms whose acute dihedral aueles measure 75^ (Wollaston); in 
octohedrons. (Descotils.) The crystals have a fine red colour and taste 
like common salt. In dry air, they effloresce and are converted into a 
peaoh-blossom-coloured powder, and fuse in their water of crystallization 
when heated. (Descotils. A . Gehl, 6, 430.) They then give ofl^ 30 per cent, 
of water; but the last portion does not escape till they are heated nearly 
to redness in a current of dry chlorine gas. (Berzehus.) After strong 
ignition, there remaias a mixture of rhodium and chloride of sodium. 
(Descotils.) — The crystals dissolve in 1^ pt. of water, forming a cochi- 
neal-coloured solution ; they are not soluble in alcohol. (Wollaston.) 

Cn/8taUized. Berzelins. 

3NaCl... 175-6 .... 45*52 45-57 

2R 1040 .... 26-95 27*10 

3C1 106-2 .... 27-53 27*33 

3NaCl,R«Cl» 385*8 .... 100*00 ~, 10000 

Analyses giving different results have been made by Thomson (Schw. 
47, 62,) and Biewend {J. pr. Chem. 15, 126). 

C. Nitrate op Rhodig Oxide and Soda. — Dark red crystals, easily 
soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol. (Berzelins.) 

Rhodium akd Calcium. 

Rhodiate of Lime. — Formed when the potash or nitre with which 
the metal is ignited contains lime. (Berzelins.) 

Alumina exhibits similar relations with rhodium. 

Rhodium and Arsenic. 

A. Arsenide of Rhodium. — The alloy obtained by fusing the two 
metals together, gives off arsenic when heated to redness in the air, while 
brittle rhodium remains behind. (Wollaston.) 

B. Arseniate of soda produces a yellowish white precipitate with 
chlororhodiate of sodium, but only when heated. (Thomson.) 
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Rhodium and BismrrH. 

Alloy.— 1 part of rbodiam forms with 3 parts of bismuth, an alloy 
which is whoU J soluble in aqoa-regia. 



Rhodiitm and Lead. 

Alloys.—! part of rhodinm and 2 parts of lead form an alloy which 
hss a density of 11*3. — The alloy of 1 pt. rhodium and 3 lead is perfectly 
soluble in aqna-regia. (Wollaston.) 



Rhodium and Iron. 

Carbide of Rhodium and Iron. — a, l pt rhodinm to 1 steel: 
sp. gr. 9*176; has a very fine colour and surface for metallio mirrors, 
and does not tarnish in the air. — 6. 1 pt. rhodium with 50 to 100 steel: 
Very hard and tolerably touffh alloy, which requires to temper it, a 
higher temperature by 39^ than common steel, and 17° higher than 
Indian steel (Faraday & Stodart, OUb. 66, 167.) 



Rhodium and Copper. 

Alloy. — 1 pt. rhodinm and 3 pts. copper form an alloy which 
dissolves completely in aqua-regia. 

Rhodium and Silver. 

Alloy.— A very malleable and fusible alloy, which, when slowly 
cooled after fusion, becomes covered with a black powder (of protoxide of 
rhodinm, according to Berselius). In these compounds, the rhodinm is 
not attacked by aqua-regia. (Wollaston.) 



Rhodium and Gold. 

Alloys. — a. 1 pt. rhodium with 4 to 5 gold. Very malleable and 
difficultly fusible alloy, the colour of which cannot be distinguished from 
that of pure gold; when slowly cooled after fusion, it becomes covered 
with a black powder. — 5. 1 pt. rhodium to 6 gold: More fusible than a, 
but less fusible than gold. — In these compounds, the rhodium is not 
attacked by aqua-regia. (Wollaston.) 



\. 
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Cbaptbb XLIII. 

IRIDIUM. 



Besides the Memoirs cited on page 252; 

Tennant Phil. Trans. 1804, 41 1 ; also A. Gehl. 5, 1G6. 
Descotils. Ann. Ckim, 48, 153; also A, Gehl. 2, 73. 
Fourcroy& Vauquelin. Ann. Chim. 50, 5; also A. Gehl. 3, 262. 
Vaaquelin. Ann. Ckim. 89, 150 and 225; also iSchvf. 24, 21. 
Berxelias. Fogg. 13, 463; 15, 208 and 527. 
Claus. Ann. Fharm. 59, 234; 63, 341. 



^ History. Descotils, as well as Fonrcroy Sc Vaaqnolln, pointed ont the 
existence of the two metals contained in the insolable part of platinum 
ore, but regarded them as identical. Tennant, however, soon after 
showed, in 1804, that this insoluble residue really contained two distinct 
metals. Iridium and Odmiuni, and the chemical relations of these metals 
have been most minutely examined by Berzelius. Glaus has since de- 
monstrated (in 1845) the existence of another metal, Ruthenium, in this 
residue, and has shown that many of the properties hitherto ascribed to 
iridium really belong to a mixture of iridium and ruthenium. 

Sources. 1. In platinum ore, in small quantity, alloyed with platinum 
and other metals (p. 254). — 2. As Osmide of iridium, mixed with the 
platinum ore in separate grains. — 3. As the so-called Native Iridium 
(vid. Alloy of Platinum and Iridium), — 4. In the state of oxide, together 
with the oxides of osmium, iron, and chromium (in Irite). 

Preparation, pp. 258, 259, No. 18—25; p. 262, No. 23—27; 
p. 265, No. 27; pp. 268, 269, No. 1—4; p. 270, No. 1—6. 

It is difficult to obtain iridium free from osmium, which obstinately 
adheres to it. The presence of osmium is discovered by the luminosity 
which it imparts to the flame of a spirit-lamp, when a sample of the metal 
IS laid on the edge of a piece of platinum foil and held in the outermost 
border of the flame (II. 30). If the foil be then held in the middle of 
the flame, the iridium will be brought back to the metallic state, and if it 
be then again held in the edge of the flame, the luminosity will be again 
increased. Osmium is best removed by igniting the iridium in a current of 
chlorine gas, which carries away the chloride of osmium, and leaves pure 
protochlorido of iridium, reducible either by moderate ignition in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen, or by intense ignition per se. 

Properties. Remains in the form of a grey powder when iridium 
sal-ammoniac is heated to redness. — By reduction with hydrogen, it is 
obtained in the form of a mass resembling platinum, and having a specific 
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gravitj of 15*8629. (Berzelias.) — ^When seBqniozide of iridiam is prepared 
by igniting chloriridiate of potassium with excess of carbonate of potash 
(p. 265, No. 27); then washed with water and hydrochloric acid; 
strongly pressed between bibulous paper, till half dry; afterwards 
completely dried without pressure; and the coherent mass exposed to a 
white heat for half an hour in a covered crucible, — the iridium remains in 
the form of a coherent mass, which has a similar appearance to platinum; 
is difficult to break, but crumbles under the hammer, and may be reduced 
to powder by trituration; takes a polish when gently pressed with the 
burnisher; has a specific gravity of 15*588; and when neated in an ether- 
flame fed with oxygen gas, does not fuse, but acquires a more silvery 
whiteness. (BerzeUus.) Vaaquelin fused it in very small quantity only 
on charcoal ignited in a stream of oxygen, and obtained a somewhat 
ductile globule. Children {Sckw, 16, 365) fused it by his galvanic 
battery into a white, strongly lustrous, brittle, and still somewhat porous 
globule: of specific gravity 18*68. This globule probably contained 
platinum. (Berzelius.) — 1 gramme of iridium heated upon charcoal before 
Dobler*s oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, fuses into a bright globule, whiek, 
however, appears to absorb gas, since, on solidifying, it throws out exeres* 
cences, and cavities are formed in its interior. In colour it is inter- 
mediate between silver and tin; it is somewhat crystalline, of specific 
gravity 15*93, harder than iron, and so brittle that when struck with a 
hammer it flies into small pieces having a fine-grained fracture. (Bansen, 
•Poffff' 41, 207). When reduced in this manner, the iridium may have 
taken up silicium from the charcoaL (Berzelius). 

Iridium-black, — ^When an alcoholic solution of iridic sulphate is 
heated for some time, a black powder is obtained, which is similar to 
platinum-black, and converts alcohol into acetic acid, but does not become 
red-hot in alcohol vapour. If, on the contrary, the mixture of iridic 
sulphate and alcohol be exposed to sunshine at ordinary temperatures, 
and the separated black powder heated with a large quantity of water 
nearly to the boiling point, and then dried at 100°, it acquires the power 
of exciting combustion in a much higher degree than platinum-black. 
The smallest particles of this iridium-black thrown upon paper moistened 
with alcohol produce a hissing noise, become red-hot, and acquire the 
grey colour of ignited iridium. (W. Dobereiner, Sckw, 63, 465.) — ^By 
digesting sesquichloride or sesquioxide of iridium with formic acid, an 
iridium-black is likewise obtained, very easily soluble in aqua-regia. 
(Berzelius, Lehrbuck.) 

When a solution of bisulphide of iridium in aqua-regia is evaporated 
to the consistence of a syrup, the residue mixed with twice its weight of 
alcohol of 80 per cent., the mixture spread upon glass, and the glass heated 
to redness, there remains a smooth specular coating of iridium, which 
likewise exhibits inflaming power. (Bottger, J. pr, Ckem. 3, 276.) 

Pulverulent iridium is the best adapted of all substances for producing 
a pure black upon porcelain. (Frick, Fo^g. 31, 17.) 



Compounds of Iridium, 

Iridium amo Oxygen. 

Wheji iridiam, which has not been brought into the white compact 
state by exposure to a white heat, is ignited alone in the air, or with 
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hydrate of poiasli in a vessel to which the air has access^ or with hydrate 
of potash and nitre, it oxidizes and is conyerted into sesqnioxide. When 
pnre, it is but very slightly soluble in aqua-regia; but when alloyed with 
platinum, it dissolves n*eely, and is converted into hydrochlorate of iridic 
oxide. Pure iridium does not dissolve in oil of vitriol, nitric acid, or 
melted bisulphate of potash; the latter, however, converts it into sesqui- 
oxide. 

A. Protoxide op Iribiuh, or Iridious Oxide. — IrO. — 1. Formed 
by boiling the protochloride prepared in the dry way with tolerably 
strong potash. The protoxide then separates in the form of a heavy 
black powder, which must be washed and treated with an acid to free it 
from potash. The potash retains a certain quantity of the protoxide in 
solution, and the liquid, when exposed to the air, gradually absorbs oxygen, 
and acquires first a purple-red and then a dark blue colour. — 2. By 
gently igniting the hydrate, (fierzelius.) 

Ir 99 92-62 

8 7-48 

IrO 107 10000 

(IrO = 1233*499 + 100 = 1333*499. BerzeUus.) 

• 

Combinations. — a. With Water. — Hydrated Iridious Oxide. — 
1. Formed by treating the aqueous solution of protochloride of iridium 
and potassium or sodium, with carbonate of potash or soda, taking care 
however to add only a very slight excess, as otherwise tbe hydrate will 
redissolve and form a greenish yellow solution. (Berzelius.) 

b. With Acids, forming tbe Salts of Iridious Oxide, or Iridious 
Salts. — The anhydrous oxide dissolves very sparingly in boiling acids, 
the hydrate more freely. The solution has a dingy green or greenish 
brown colour; In the dilute state, it is colourless. (Berzelius.) With 
chlorine it passes to a higher state of oxidation and becomes blue or red- 
brown. (Berzelius.) 

c. With potash. 

Blue Oxide of Iridium. — This oxide must be regarded as a mixture of 
the oxide and sesquioxide. — It is sometimes produced when iridium is 
ignited with hydrate of potash in a covered crucible, or when chloriridiate of 
sodium is fused with iridium, — likewise by partial deoxidation of solutions 
of the sesquioxide, and by boiling the protochloride with excess of potash, 
which then acquires a blue or purple colour on exposure to the air. The 
surest method of obtaining it, is to supersaturate the aqueous solution of 
chloriridiate of potassium or sodium with ammonia, and evaporate till it 
retains only a slight odour of ammonia ; it then turns blue and deposits 
the blue oxide, which must be collected on a filter just at the proper 
time, as it would disappear again during the evaporation of the liquid to 
dryness, and leave ammonio-protochloride of iridium. The liquid runs 
through colourless at first, but the wash- water acquires a pale blue tint 
by taking up a small quantity of the blue oxide. The oxide thus 
obtained — which contains ammonia, and therefore, when heated, is reduced 
with violent decrepitation and often with detonation — dissolves in acids, 
especially in hydrochloric acid, and forms a dark blue solution. (Berze- 
lius.) — By igniting iridium with hydrate of potash and nitre, or simply 
with hydrate of potash in a vessel to which the air has access, a compound 
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of the blue oxido with potash is obtained. Acids dissolve it and form 
b]ue solutions, which are decolorized by zinc, tin, iron, protocbloride of 
tin, green vitriol, and hydrosulphuric acid ; a small qoantitj of chlorine 
restores the blue colour, and a larger quantity colours the solutions 
purple-red; but this colour again gives place to the blue, when the liquid 
is exposed to the air. By continued boiling, the blue solutions become 

freen, then violet, then purple, and are ultimately converted into the 
rown-red salts of iridic oxide. The blue salts are not precipitated by 
potash or ammonia; if, however, they contain titanic or ferric oxide, these 
substances are precipitated in combination with a small quantity of blue 
oxide. (Vauquelin.)— -Aooording to Claas^ thii blve oxide if in reality the biozide, 
IrO>. (tee page 374). 

B. Sbsquioxidb op Iridium. — ^Ir^O*. — Formation. 1. The finely 
divided metal is quickly converted into sesquioxide by ignition in the 
air; the compact metal more slowly; at a stronger heat, the metal is 
reduced. — 2. When iridium is ignited with hydrate or carbonate of potash, 
either in contact with the air or mixed with nitre, a compound of the 
sesquioxide with potash is produced. The sesquioxide combines with the 
potash, but separates out for the most part when the mixture is dissolved 
in water, because the aqueous potash retains less of it in solution ; if only 
a moderate heat be applied, or if the quantity of potash be too small, 
iridium and the protoxide remain mixed with the product. — 3. Iridium 
fused with bisulphate of potash, is converted into sesquioxide, but is not 
dissolved. (Berzelius.) 

Preparation, Chloriridiate of potassium is mixed with twice its 
weight of carbonate of potash or soda, and the mixture heated in a 
covered silver or porcelain crucible, till the bottom exhibits a dull red 
heat. — In this case, a mixture of 1 vol. ony^n and 8 vol. carbonic acid 
gas is evolved : 

2lrCl2 + 4(NaO,CO^=Ir«0» + 4NaCl + + 4C02; and 1 At. O : 4 At. COf= 
1 vol. O : 8 vol. CO*. If too much heat be applied, the sesquioxido 
drives out the carbonic acid and unites with alkali, forming a compound 
which dissolves with yellow colour in water. — The saline mass is dis- 
solved in boiling water, which docs not dissolve any of the iridium, 
and the sesquioxide washed on the filter with water containing sal-ammo- 
niac (if pute water be used, it runs through the filter in the form of a 
freenish blue, turbid liquid), after which the sal-ammoniac is removed by 
eat, and the still adhering alkali by an acid. (Berzelius.) 
Soft, bluish black powder. (Berzelius.) 

2lr 198 .... 89-19 

30 24 .... 10-81 

Ir*0» 222 .... 10000 

(Ir^C « 2 . 1233*499 + 300 = 2766-998. Berzelius.) 

Sustains a red heat without decomposition, but when heated above 
the melting point of silver, it is resolved into metallic iridium and 
oxygen. Hydrogen gas, even at ordinary temperatures, reduces it to 
the metallic state, the decomposition being attended with rise of tempe- 
rature (amounting even to ignition according to Wohlcr) ; it is likewise 
reduced with strong detonation when mixed with a combustible body and 
heated. (Berzelius.) 



I 
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Compounds, — a. With water. — Hydrated Sesquioxibb op Iridium. 
— Formed when an aqueous sojution of sesquichloride of iridium or its 
compound with chloride of potassium or chloride of sodium^ is treated with 
potash or soda. Sometimes, however, from some unknown cause, no preci- 
pitate is formed even on heating the mixture. The dark brown bulky 
precipitate contains alkali, which cannot be extracted by water. — Bichlo- 
ride of iridium and potassium likewise 3rields, when boiled with aqueous 
carbonate of potash or soda, a black precipitate, which exhibits all the 
properties of [hydrated?] sesquioxide of indium, and dissolves in hydro- 
chloric acid forming a dark brown solution. 

IT The sesquioxide has hitherto been considered as the most important 
and the most easily prepared of all the oxides of iridium. According to 
Glaus, however, (Ann, Fkarm. 59, 251,) it can only be obtained under 
particular circumstances. On treating a solution of sesquichloride of 
iridium with potash, no precipitate is at first produced ; but on heating 
the liquid for some time, it assumes an indigo colour and then deposits a 
dark blue hydrate of the bioxide, IrO^ + 2Aq. oxygen being at the same 
time absorbed from the air. This absorption may be made evident by 
introducing a solution of sesquichloride of iridium and potassium mixed 
with a small quantity of potash, into a tube half filled with oxygen gas 
and closed at the bottom with mercury. After a while, a deep violet- 
blue colour appears in the liquid, commencing at the top, gradually 
extending downwards, and becoming continually darker, the liquid at the 
same time absorbing the gas, rising in the tube, and finally depositing 
the blue bioxide of iridium in considerable quantity. It would appear 
from this, that the lower oxi<ies of iridium cannot be prepared in the 
moist way. — The anhydrous sesquioxide may, however, be obtained by 
gently igniting a mixture of the sesquichloride of iridium and potassium 
with carbonate of soda in an atmosphere of carbonic acid; on treating 
the product with water, the sesquioxide remains in the form of a black 
powder insoluble in acids. This oxide likewise forms a soluble, pale 
greenish hydrate ; but it is difiUcult to obtain, because it rapidly absorbs 
oxygen and is converted into the hydrated bioxide. (Glaus.) % 

b. With acids, forming the Salts of Sesquioxide of Iridium. — 
The anhydrous oxide is insoluble in acids and even in fused bisulphate of 
potash ; the hydrate, however, dissolves in acids, forming solutions of a 
dark brown or dingy purple-red colour. (Berzelius.) 

c. With ammonia, potash, and soda. 

G. Bioxide of Iridium, or Iridic Oxide. — IrO'. — According to 
Berzelius and others, this oxide is known only in its salts, and cannot be 
precipitated by alkalis or alkaline carbonates, because they dissolve it. 
When a solution of bichloride of iridium and potassium is boiled with 
carbonate of potash or soda, carbonic acid escapes with efiervescence and 
a precipitate is formed consisting, not of bioxide, but of the black sesqui- 
oxide. (Berzelius.) — IT According to Glaus, on the contrary, the bioxide 
is tho most easily prepared of all the oxides of iridium, and is always 
deposited in the form of a bulky, indigo coloured precipitate, when a 
solution of either of the chlorides of iridium is boiled with an alkali. 
The precipitate is a hydrate conUiining 2 At. water : IrO'+2Aq. It 
always retains 3 or 4 per cent, of alkali, oven after the most careful 
washing. "When deprived of its water by heat, it contains 14 per cent, 
of oxygen. 
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The hydrate, when heated in an atmosphere df carbonic acid, exhibits 
a strong momentary incandescence, at the same time giving off all its 
water, together with 1 or 1^ per cent, of oxygen, and becoming black 
and insoluble in acids. It is almost insoluble in dilute sulphuric and 
nitric acid ; hydrochloric acid dissolves it slowly but completely, forming 
a solution which is indigo-coloured at first, but afterwards becomes chrome- 
green, and finally red-brown when heated, being at the same time con- 
verted into bichloride of iridium. This oxide is identical with the blue 
oxide described on page 371, and hitherto regarded as a compound of 
protoxide and sesquioxide. (Glaus, Ann. Fharm. 59, 252.) IT 

The salts of iridic oxide are produced from the salts of the lower 
oxides by boiling the solutions of the latter in open vessels or with nitric 
acid. The anhydrous salts are black, and yield red powders; the aqueous 
solutions are dark brown, red, and almost opaque when concentrated, but 
reddish yellow when dilute; they impart a distinct yellow colour to lai^ 
quantities of water. — When evaporated and ignitea, they leave metallic 
iridium. They are decolorized— -or in case of great concentration, turned 
yellowish or pale green — by the following substances, which, for the most 
part, reduce them to proto-salts; a small quantity of chlorine subse- 
quently added turns them green, and a larger quantity, violet-red. (Vau- 
quelin.) Zinc, tin, iron, and most of the metals — not, however, gitld or 
platinum— decolorize the solutions, and throw down part of the iridium 
in the form of a black powder. (Tennant.)— Sulphuretted hydrogen deco- 
lorizes them at first, and, after a while, forms a brown precipitate of 
sulphide of iridium ; so likewise does hydrosulphate of ammonia, an 
excess of which, however, easily redissolves the precipitate. (H. Rose.) — 
Iodide of potassium exerts a decolorizing action. (H. Rose.) — Protochlo- 
ride of tin decolorizes the solution (Tennant) ; and forms a pale brown 
precipitate. (H. Rose.) — Green vitriol decolorizes the solutions (Vauque- 
lin), and forms a dingy green precipitate according to H. Rose, or white, 
according to Fischer. — Mercurous nitrate produces a pale brown precipi- 
tate. (H. Rose.) — Oxalic acid decolorizes the solutions after a while 
(H. Rose); tincture of galls and cyanide of potassium, immediately 
(Tennant) ; so likewise does ferrocyanide of potassium. (H. Rose, AndlyL 
Chem,) According to Fischer, on the contrary (Sdiw, 53, 117), ferro- 
cyanide of sodium and gallic acid exert no particular action. — Ammonia 
decolorizes the solution and forms a brown precipitate; a portion of the 
oxide however remains dissolved, without imparting any colour to the 
liquid. (Vauquelin, H. Rose.) Tennant alone ascribes a purple-red 
colour to the mixture. If the greater part of the free ammonia be left to 
evaporate in the air or driven off by boiling, the colourless liquid turns 
blue and deposits a blue powder. (H. Rose.) — Potash in excess produces 
a very scanty blackish grey precipitate ; the supernatant liquid, which is 
either colourless or very pale-green, undergoes but little change of colour 
when heated ; but if afterwards set aside, it assumes a continually darker 
violet-blue colour, the change proceeding from above downwards ; if it 
bo then evaporated, it yields a blue precipitate and ultimately a greenish 
white, dry residue, which when digested in water, forms a colourless solution 
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and depo6it0 a bine powder. (H. Rose.) [Is the redaction which takes place on 
the addition of potash or carbonate of potash, due to organic matter derived from the 
filter?] Carbonate of soda decolorizes the solution after a while, but 
without producing a precipitate. (H. Rose.) — Neutral carbonate of potash 
forms with hydrochlorate of iridic oxide, a deep red-brown precipitate, 
which, however, gradually redissolves, leaving only a trace of black-brown 
powder. The colourless solution thus formed does not become blue on 
standing; but if evaporated to dryness, and then treated with water, it 
yields a small quantity of blue powder, and the liquid turns blue after a 
while. (H. Rose.) — Bicarbonate of potash, as well as phosphate of soda, 
decolorizes iridic salts after a while, but without producing a precipitate. 
(H. Rose.) Nitrate of silver produces a deep indigo-coloured precipitate, 
which becomes colourless after a while (see p. 392). 

The mixing of iridic with iridious salts produces changes of colour to 
blue, green, violet, &c. (Vauquelin.) 

Teroxide of Iridium. — IrO'. 

Known only in combination with hydrochloric acid or with potash. 

Aqueous terchloride of iridium and potassium exhibits but a slight 
turbidity when mixed with carbonate of potash or soda, but after diges- 
tion for some time, deposits a brownish or greenish yellow, gelatinous 
hydrate of the teroxide, containing however a considerable quantity of 
potash. The filtrate holds in solution a small quantity of the teroxide, 
which gives it a yellow colour. The hydrate, if heated after drying, 
decomposes with sudden decrepitation and evolution of oxygen gas and 
aqueous vapour, and is projected out of the retort. While yet moist, it 
dissolves in hot hydrochloric acid, forming a yellow solution, which, when 
evaporated to dryness, turns red and leaves terchloride of iridium and 
potassium, from which alcohol does not extract a trace of free terchloride 
of iridium. 

Iridium and Carbon. 

Carbide of Iridium. — A coherent piece of iridium held in the 
middle of an alcohol-flame, soon becomes covered with a carbonaceous 
vegetation, which is soft to the touch, stains the fingers, takes fire when 
slightly heated, afterwards continues U} glow, and leaves 80*2 per cent, 
of iridium. — The iridium on which this carbonaceous mass has been 
deposited, appears dark-grey, and is completely penetrated by the 
carbon. — Any oxide of iridium heated in carburetted hydrogen gas or 
in vapour of alcohol, ether, or any volatile oil, is reduced with incandes- 
cence, to carbide of iridium, (fierzelius.) 

Berselins. 

Ir 99 80'49 802 

4C 24 19-51 19-8 

IrC* 123 10000 1000 



Iridium and Phosphorus. 

Phobphidb of Iridium. — Iridium ignited in phosphorus-vapour takes 
up a small quantity of phosphorus, and is converted into a mass, which 
has the appearance of iridium, and, when heated in the air, is converted, 
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by slow combttBtioD, into a mixture of metallic iridium and phosphate of 
iridious oxide. (Berzelins.) 

Iridium and Sulphur. 

A. Protosulphide op Iridium. — 1. Iridium ignited in sulphnr 
vapour, takes up sulphur with slight incandescence, part of the metal, 
however, remaining uncombined. (Berzelius.) — 2. The protosulphide is 
also formed when one of the higher sulphides is heated out of contact of 
air. (Bottger, J.pr, Chem. 3, 277.) — 3. Bv precipitating an iridious salt 
with sulphuretted hjdrop;en, and washing the precipitate with water con- 
taining sal-ammoniac or an acid, because pure water dissolves it slightly. 
(Berzelius.) The sulphide prepared by (2) is ctcv, like galena, or 
blackish blue (Bdttger); that prepared by (3) is dark vellowish brown. 
(Berzelius.) Not decomposed by strong ignition in a closed vessel ; but 
when roasted, it gives off sulphurous acid, and is converted into a dark- 
brown basic sulphate. (Berzelius.) The preparation (3) dissolves in nitric 
acid, even when cold, with formation of sulphate of the protoxide or 
sesquioxide of iridium, of a dark green or brown colour, if the acid be cold 
and in insufficient quantity, or of orange-yellow sulphate of the bioxide, 
if the acid is in excess, and more especially if it be hot. Any sulphide of 
platinum that may be present remains for the most undissolved by the 
cold acid. — (2) is insoluble in nitric acid, and dissolves but sparingly in 
aqua-regia. (Berzelius; not at all, according to Bottger.)— (3) dissolves in 
sulphide of potassium more readily than sulphide of platinum ; and when 
precipitated from the solution by acids, it is slightly soluble in pure water, 
and yields a red-brown solution. ' Hence the water used to wash ihe pre* 
cipitate becomes coloured, but deposits the greater part of the sulphide of 
iridium when evaporated, in consequence of the concentration of the acid 
which it contains ; if, however, nitric acid has been used for the precipi- 
tation, no sulphide of iridium separates out on evaporation, because the 
nitric acid converts it into sulphate. (Berzelius.) 

Bottger. 

Ir 99 8609 85-33 

S 16 13-91 14-67 

IrS 115 10000 10000 

6. SEsauisuLPHiDE OF IRIDIUM. — Formed by precipitating a salt of 
the sesquioxide with sulphuretted hydrogen. The brown-black pre- 
cipitate does not become acid by drying; but if subsequently heated, it 
first gives off water and sulphurous acid — proving that a certain degree of 
oxidation has taken place^and afterwards sulphur, till the residue is 
reduced to the protosulphide. With nitric acid and sulphide of potassium 
it behaves like A (3). Dissolves sparingly in water, forming a yellow 
solution. (Berzelius.) 

2Ir 198 80-49 

3S 48 19-51 

Ir^S> 246 100-00 

C. Bisulphide op Iridium. — 1. Formed by igniting iridium sal- 
ammoniac with an equal weight of sulphur. (Vauqueiin.) — 2. By igniting 
pulverulent iridium with a mixture of sulphur and carbonate of potash or 
boda, and exhausting the product with water. (Fellenberg, Fo^g, 59, 66.) — 
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3. By precipitating aqneous bicbloride of iridiam or its oomponnd with 
chloride of potassium, by bydrosulphurio acid. (Berzelius.) The pre- 
cipitate is quickly washed with boiling water, then dried in vacuo, and 
heated in an atmosphere of carbonic acid. (Fellenberg.) — 4. With 
bisulphide of carbon, just as in the preparation ^3) of bisulphide of 
platinum. (Bottger.) If the alcoholic solution of oichloride of iridium 
deposits a red powder of bichloride of iridium and potassium not pre- 
viously separated from it, the liquid must be filtered before adding the 
sulphide of carbon. In the course of four days, the mixture solidifies in a 
compact black jelly, which, as in the case of platinum, must be well 
washed with alcohol and water; whereupon, however, a small portion dis- 
solves. (Bottger.^ By (1): black coherent powder (Vauquelin^; by (3): 
dark yellowish orown powder (Berzelius) ; by (4) : black, with a few 
shining points ; sandy to the touch, and gritty between the teeth. 
(Bott^r.) 

The bisulphide obtained by (1) leaves metallic iridium when ignited 
in the air. ( Vauquelin.) That obtained by (3) behaves like B, when dried 
in the air and subsequently ignited, and likewise with nitric acid, water, 
and sulphide of potassium. — (4) leaves metallic iridium when intensely 
i^ited in the air; it does not become acid on exposure to the air; 
dissolves completely in aqua-regia, but is not decomposed by boiling 
ammonia, potash, or carbonate of soda. (Bottger.) The product obtained 
by (2) or (3) is not decomposed by chlorine gas at ordinair tem- 
peratures, but when heated to a temperature at which glass softens, it 
is completely decomposed, yielding chloride of sulphur and chloride of 
iridium. A small portion of tiie chloride of iridium sublimes, the 
quantity being greater the longer the chlorine gas is passed over the 
sulphide ; but the greater part remains at the point where the decom- 
position takes place. The quantity of chloride of iridium obtained from 
a given quantity of sulphide vanes so much, that in one experiment 
81*06, and in another 73*78 per cent, of metal was obtained from it. 
According to the former result, a chloride of iridium may be supposed to 
exist, containing more than 1 At. iridium to 1 At. chlorine. (Fellenberg.) 
[Perhaps a portion of the protochloride of iridium produced was decom- 
posed by the application of too strong a heat, and metallic iridium thereby 
set free. J 

Yanquelm. Fellenberg. BSttger. 

(1) (2) (3) (43 

Ir 99 .... 75*57 .... 75 .... 75 .... 75*92 .... 74-81 

2S 32 .... 24-43 ^.. *25 .... 25 .... 24*08 .... 25-19 

IrS* 131 .... 100*00 .... 100 .... 100 .... 100-00 .... 100*00 

D. Tersulphidb of Iridium. — Formed by precipitating aqueous ter- 

chloride of iridium and potassium with bydrosulphurio acid, the mixture 

being left for a time in a closed vessel at 60°. Dark yellowish brown 

precipitate, which behaves like B, when dried in the air and subsequently 

Ignited, or when treated with nitric acid, water, or sulphide of potassium. 

(Berzelius.) 

Ir 99 67*35 

3S 48 32*65 

" IrS' ."..... 147 lOO'oO^ 

E. Sulphate op Iridious Oxide. — The solution, when evaporated, 
dc|H>8its a shining, brownish green, amorphous mass, which forms a dark 
yellowish green solution in water. (Berzelius.) 
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F. SuiiPHATE OF SssauioxiDB OF iRiDitTM. — ^When biBiilpliide or ier- 
salphide of iridiom recently precipitated by eulpharetted hydrogen is 
digested in a quantity of cold nitric acid not snfficient to diaeolve it com- 
pletely^ a greeniBh or reddish brown solution is obtained. (Berxelios.) 

G. Sulphate of Ibidic Oxide. — The solution of bisulphide or ter- 
sulphide of iridium in excess of warm nitric acid is brownish yellow^ and 
yields, on eyaporation, a thick yeUow syrup. If strong nitric acid be 
used, the resulting sulphate of iridic oxide remains for the most part 
nndissolyed, in the form of a brown amorphous mass, which, after the nitric 
acid has been poured off, dissolves in water, forming a brownish yellow 
solution. The aqueous solution is not precipitated by alkalis. The com- 
pound is likewise easily soluble in alcohol. (Berzelius.) The dried salt, 
when strongly heated, gives off sulphuric acid, and leaves a brown basic 
salt, similar to that obtained by roasting sulphide of iridium. (Berxelius.) 



Iridium and Iodine. 

BiNiODiDE of Iridium. — Aqueous bichloride of iridium boiled with 
iodide of potassium and hydrochloric acid, yields the compound IrP in the 
form of a black powder, which gives off its iodine at a temperature near 
the boiling point of mercury ; it is insoluble in water, and in acids. 
(Lassaigne, </• Chm> fnUd. II, 62.) 



Iridium and Chlorine. 



A. Protochloride op Iridium. — a. Insolvhle. — This compound is 
formed when iridium, in the finely-divided state in which it is obtained 
by reducing chloriridiate of potassium with hydrogen ffas, is expofsed to a 
stream of chlorine gas at an incipient red heat. The iridium then swells 
up and forms a light powder, having a dark olive-green colour, and soiling 
strongly any surface on which it is rubbed. This powder, when very 
strongly ignited in a porcelain retort, gives off chlorine gas, yields a small 
sublimate of sesquichloride and bichloride of iridium, and leaves a residue 
of the metal. Any chloride of osmium that may be mixed with it likewise 
sublimes, for the most part, under these circumstances. The protochloride 
thus obtained is insoluble in water, dissolves very sparingly in boiling 
hydrochloric acid, forming a greenish liquid, and is likewise scarcely soluble 
in aqua-regia. (Berzelius.) Protochloride of iridium obtained by igniting 
the bisulphide in chlorine gas, is crystalline, olive-green, and somewhat 
shining. When treated with water, it gives up a small quantity of a 
soluble chloride, which colours the liquid yellow. The compound freed 
from this soluble chloride is slowly reduced, with formation of hydro- 
chloric acid, by ignition in hydrogen gas; when ignited with carbonate of 
potash, it is decomposed, with separation of a dark grey oxide. But it 
remains undecomposed when immersed in aqueous hydrosnlphate of 
ammonia, also when boiled with hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, aqua-regia, 
oil of vitriol, potash, or carbonate of potash. (Fellenberg, Fogg. 50, %^.) 

h. Soluble. Formed by decomposing a with solution of potash, treating 
the separated protoxide with hydrochloric acid, in an excess of which it is 
partially soluble, and evaporating the brownish green-yellow filtrate, 
whereupon it turns yellow, and leaves the protochloride ot iridium on the 
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glaas in the form of a traneparent yellow majss, which, if it has not been 
too strongly heated^ dissolves completely in a small quantity of boiling 
water, forming a yellow solution ; but on adding a larger quantity of water, 
the greater part of the chloride of iridium is thrown down in the form of 
a greenish brown precipitate, the liquid remaining yellowish green. 
— b probably contains a small quantity of hydrochloric acid chemically 
combined. (Berzelius.) 

Fdlenberg. 

Ir 99-0 .... 73-66 .... 7378 

Ci 35-4 .... 26-34 .... 2622 

IrCl 134-4 .... 100-00 .... 10000 

IT Accordinc; to Glaus (Ann. Phami, 59, 255), the formation of the 
protochloride of iridium and of its double salts is a problem not yet 
solved. All the preparations described by Berzelius and others as proto- 
chloride of iridium, Glaus re^irds either as sesquichloride, or as mixtures 
of that compound with metallic iridium. He finds that the bichloride is 
reduced by sulphurous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, protochloride of tin, 
ferrocyanide of potassium, alcohol, and other reducing agents, to the state 
of sesquichloride ; but there the reduction generally stops, excepting that 
in some cases metallic iridium is separated without the intermediate for- 
mation of protochloride. The greyish compound which Berzelius obtained 
by treating pulverulent iridium with chlorine gas, is likewise, according to 
Glaus, a mixture of sesquichloride and metallic iridium ; for, when very 
finely pounded, and again exposed to the action of chlorine, it absorbs that 
gas without change of colour, and is thereby brought nearer to the com- 
position of the pure sesquichloride. Moreover, if it be mixed with common 
salt, and treated with chlorine at nearly the same temperature as before, 
it yields a product, which, when digested in water, leaves metallic 
iridium. IF 

B. Sesc^uichloride of Iridium. — 1. Sublimes when iridium, either 
pure or mixed with nitre, is ignited in chlorine gas, or when protochloride 
of iridium is i^ited per se. — 2. Formed likewise by igniting iridium with 
nitre, extracting the potash (together with a small quantity of iridium) 
from the mass by excess of hot nitric acid, washing the residue with water 
and dissolving it in hydrochloric acid, whereby chlorine is evolved, and 
no bichloride formed. The dark yellowish brown solution yields, on 
evaporation, a syrup, and afterwards a black, amorphous mass. The 
sesquichloride obtained by (1) is brownish yellow and amorphous, and 
does not dissolve in water. That obtained by (2) is black, becomes moist 
in the air, if it has not been too strongly heated, and forms with water a 
solution which is red-brown, deep yellowish red, brownish yellow, or 
yellow, according to the degree of concentration. The admixture of a 
small quantity of the protochloride gives it a green colour; a larger 
quantity colours it blue or purple. After being heated to the point at 
which it gives off hydrochloric acid, it dissolves but partially in water, 
with separation of a Drown, flocculent, basic salt. (Berzelius.) 

2lr 198-0 65-09 

3Cl 106-2 34-91 

Ir«CP ^ 304-2 100-00 

According to Glaus, the sesquichloride is the most stable of all the 
compounds of iridium. 
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C. BicnLORiDE OF Iridium; Iridic Chloride; or Chloriridic 
Acid. — 1. Formed by paafling chlorine gas through water in whidi 
iridium sal-ammoniac is diffused. (Vauquelin.) In this operation it is 
necessary to guard against the formation of chloride of nitrogen. 
(Berzelius.) — 2. By digesting an aoueous solution of the sesqnicbloride 
with aqua-regia at a gentle heat. (Berzelius.) — 3. By dissolving in very 
strong aqua-regia the residue left by nitric acid in the analysis of osmide of 
iridium (p. 263; end of 27, fi). (Berzelius.) When one of uiese solutions is 
evaporated to perfect dryness at a temperature of at least 40°, the water 
and excess of acid evaporate; a small quantity of sesquichloride of iridium 
is formed; and the bichloride is left in the form of a black mass, translucent 
at the edges with a dark red colour, and reduced by cracks to a cosurse 
powder. (Berielius.) Thomson (Schw, 47, 59) obtained it in brown-black, 
shining tetrahedrons, which had a very rough and bitter taste, gave off 
2*625 per cent, of water at a red heat, and when very strongly ignited, 
left nothing but 44 per cent, of iridium. It sustains a tolerably strong 
heat without decomposition, and when somewhat strongly heated in a 
retort, first gives off hydrochloric acid (inasmuch as it obstinately retains 
a small quantity of water) — whereby iridic oxide is set free, and the 
compound loses its solubility in water — and afterwards chlorine, in conse- 
queuce of which a lower cnloride is first left behind, and then metallic 
iridium. (Berzelius.) 

Ir 99-0 58-30 

2Cl 70-8 40-70 

IrCP 169-8 100-00 

AauEOUS Bichloride of Iridium, or Hydrochlorate of Iridic 
Oxide. — The anhydrous compound deliquesces in the air, and dissolves 
easily in water. A solution containing free acid may be obtained by 
either of the three methods above described. The concentrated solution 
is oily, almost black, and appears yellowish red at the edges by trans- 
mitted light; as the liquid is further diluted, it becomes brown-red, reddish 
yellow, and finally, with a very large quantity of water, yellow. At a 
boiling heat, it gives off chlorine, and is reduced to the state of sesqui- 
chloride. The alcoholic solution, when evaporated, gives off an ethereal 
odour, and deposits scarcely anything but sesquichloride. (Berzelius.) — 
The solution, when diluted till it becomes yellow, is decolorized by 
hydrosulphuric acid, ammonia, potash, soda, baryta, lime, zinc-sulphate, 
ferrous sulphate, ferrocyanide of potassium, and gallic acid; also in 24 
hours, by zinc and iron; protochloride of tin decolorizes it, with formation 
of a few yellow flakes; and mercurous nitrate, with copious formation 
of orange-yellow flakes. The following substances exert no decolorizing 
action : sulphuric, hydrochloric, nitric, oxalic, tartaric, citric, and acetic 
acid, hydrochlorate of niangauous oxide, sulphate of ferric oxide, and 
sulphate of cupric oxide. (Thomson.) — IT When a tolerably strong solu- 
tion of the bichloride is mixed with caustic potash, a cherr^^-red preci- 
pitate is first formed, consisting of very small crystals of chloriridiate 
of potassium, which, however, soon redissolves, the liquid acquiring an 
olive-green colour. If strong alcohol be then added, a white precipitate 
with a greenish tinge separates out, consisting of sesquichloride of iridium 
and potassium; it <lissolvcs readily in water. It appears then that the 
potash abstracts chlorine from the bichloride, without replacing it by 
oxygen, acting, in fact, as it would with free chlorine, and producing 
chloride of potassium and chlorate of potash. The sesquichlorine salt 



I 
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tlins formed is not decomposed by the free potash at ordinary tempera- 
tures; but on the application of heat, the colour changes from olive-green 
to pale yellow. At this point, the sesqaichloride of iridium is decom- 
posed, and sesquioxide separated; the latter, however, remains dissolved 
in the potash, so that no precipitate is formed. Bat, if the liquid be 
heated for some time, it absorbs oxygen, and the hydrated sesquioxide is 
converted into bioxide, and separates in the form of a blue precipitate. 
(Claus.^ IT 

Bicnloride of iridium combines with basic metallic chlorides, and 
dissolves readily in alcohol. (Berzelius.) 

D. Iridic Oxtchlortdb. — On mixing the aqneons solution of chlor- 
iridiate of potassium with mercnrons nitrate, this compound is preci* 
pitated in yellowish brown £akes^ while corrosive sublimate remains in 
the liquid. When a larger proportion of mercurous nitrate is added, a 
light yellow mixture of that substance with calomel is precipitated, and 
this, when digested in the liquid, is converted into protochloride of 
iridium, the precipitate at the same time acquiring a green colour. 
(Berzelius.) 

E. Terchloridb of Iridium. — Known only in combination with 
chloride of potassium. 

Ir 99-0 48-24 

SCI 106-2 51-76 



IrCP. 205-2 100-00 

IT According to Claus, this so-called terchloride of iridium, as well as 
the corresponding oxide IrO' is in reality a ruthenium compound, having 
been formed by Berzelius from iridium containing ruthenium (see 
p. 388). IT 

Iridium and Nitrogen. 

A. Nitrate op Irtdious Oxide, or Iridious Nitrate. — Hydrated 
protoxide of iridium forms with nitric acid a dingy green solution, which 
gradually acquires a purple colour; but on evaporating to dryness, nnd 
redissolving in water, a greenish yellow liquid is again obtained. (Ber- 
zelius.) 

B. Ammonio-sesquioxide of Iridium. — Ammonia added to aqueous 
sesquichloride of iridium, throws down a brown hydrate, which contains 
iridium, and is consequently reduced with slight detonation when heated. 
(Berzelius.) 

C. Ammanio--protochlande of Iridium? — From solutions of proto- 
chloride of iridium combined with sal-ammoniac or chloride of potassium, 
ammonia throws down a light greenish-grey powder. This substance, 
when heated, undergoes partial fusion; intumesces; gives off, first ain- 
monia^ and afterwards hydrochloric acid and sal-ammoniac; and leaves 
56'5 per cent, of iridium; — it therefore probably consists of the ammonio- 
protochloride. (Berzelius.) — Ammonia pourea upon pulverized chlor- 
iridiate of potassium likewise causes an effervescence arising from evolu- 
tion of nitric acid, and forms a brown liquid and greyish white 
precipitate. When the brown liquid is evaporated and the residue 
dissolved in a very small quantity of water, a small quantity of greyish 
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white powder ia left, and » yellowish brown solution obtained, from which 
alcohol throws down the yellowish brown protochloride of iridiam and 
ammoninm. The greyish white precipitate becomes lieht greenish grey 
when dry, and exhibits the aboye-mentioned relations of ammonio-proto- 
chloride of iridiam. (Berselios.) 

BeRettiu. 

NH» 170 11-23 

It 99-0 65-39 65-5 

CI 35-4 23-38 

NH»,IrCl 151-4 100-00 

D. PROTOCHLORIDB OF IRIDIUM AND AmMONIUM. — NH^Cl, IrCL 

Aqueons sesquichloride of iridium gently heated with sal-ammoniac, is 
resolved into a precipitate of bichloride of iridiam and ammonium, and a 
green solution of protochloride of iridiam and ammonium; and on evapo- 
rating the latter, there remains a crystalline mass soluble in hydrated 
alcohol. — [According to CUus, this oompoimd is identical with the foUowing 
(see p. 379)]. 

E. Sesquichloridb of Iridium and Ammonium. — ^When scsqni- 
chloride of iridium dissolved in a small quantity of water, is mixed with 
a quantity of sal-ammoniac not sufficient to convert it completely into 
the chlorine- salt, and the solution left to evaporate spontaneously, there 
remains a brown-black, amorphous mass, which remains dry in the air, is 
insoluble in alcohol, and is partially precipitated in the form of a brown 
powder on the addition of alcohol to its aqueous solution. — If the sal-am- 
moniac is in excess, and especially if heat be applied, the liquid acquires a 
dingy green colour, and deposits bichloride of iridium and ammonium, while 
protochloride of iridium and ammonium remains in solution. (Berzelius.) 

F. Bichloride of Iridium and Ammonium, or Culoriridiatb of 
Ammonium. — Iridium Sal-ammoniac. — Precipitated in the form of a dark, 
cherry-red powder on adding sal-ammoniac to the concentrated aqueous 
solution of the sesquichloride or bichloride of iridium, or of chloriridiate 
of sodium. — Preparation (p. 259, No. 24). — Small reddish black octo- 
hedrons, yielding a dark red powder, and isomorphous with platinum 
sal-ammoniac. — This compound, when heated to redness, yields 45 per 
cent, of grey, spongy iridium. (Vauquelin.) When suspended in water 
through which a stream of chlorine gas is made to pass, it is decomposed, 
with evolution of nitrogen gas and formation of hydrochloric acid, and 
converted into hydrochlorate of iridic oxide, with excess of acid. (Des- 
cotils.) — 1 pt. of the salt dissolves in 20 parts of cold water, forming 
a dark brown red liquid; but it communicates a perceptible yellow colour 
even to 4000 parts of water. (Vauquelin.) The aqueous solution 
supersaturated with ammonia forms a pale yellow mixture, which 
becomes perfectly colourless when exposed to light, but afterwards turns 
purple, then violet, and finally assumes a beautiful blue colour. 
(Vauquelin.) 

From an aqueons mixture of hydrochlorate of platinic oxide and 
hydrochlorate of iridic oxide, sal-ammoniac throws down a mixture of 
chloroplatinate and chloriridiate of ammonium, and even a small quantity 
of the latter imparts to the former a brick-red colour. (Descotils.) An 
analysis by Hermann {Pogg» 87, 408) of a mixture of this kind, from the 
Petersburg!! platinum works, containing more iridium than platinum, is 
given in the following table. 
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Iridium Sal'Ommoniae. CryMialliztd, Vuiqiielizi. 

NH^Cl 53-4 .... 23-92 

Ir 990 .... 44-36 45 

2CI ^0-8 .... 31-72 

NH^CUrCl" 223-2 ... 100-00 

Plaiiiwm''iridium Sal-ammoniac. Hermann. 

4NH*C1 213-6 .... 23-92 

Pt 99-0 .... 11-09 10-59 

3Ir 297-0 .... 33-27 31-76 

Pd .... 1-25 

8C1 283-2 .... 31-72 

892-8 .... 100-00 



Iridium Ai>n> Potassium. 

A. Protoxidb op Iridium with Potash. — ^When protochloride of 
iridium is boiled with potash, part of the resulting protoxide remains 
dissolved in the excess of potash. The filtrate gradually absorbs oxygen, 
becoming first purple-red and afterwards dark blue. Also, when carbo- 
nate of potash is added to aqueous protochloride of iridium and potas- 
sium, a small quantity of the hydrated protoxide thereby produced 
remains dissolved in the excess of alkali, forming a yellowish green 
solution. (Berzelius.) 

When iridium is ignited with hydrate of potash or with nitre, it 
oxidizes at the expense of the air or the nitric acid, and forms a blue- 
black powder, which, as it contains excess of potash, partly dissolves in 
water, and forms a beautiful blue solution; while another portion, pro- 
bably containing excess of iridic oxide, remains behind, but dissolves in 
hydrochloric acid, yielding a blue solution. — If the metal has passed to a 
higher state of oxidation during the ignition, the aqueous solution of the 
black powder exhibits a purple colour. (Vauquelin.) 

Sesquioxide of Iridium with Potash. — 1. When potash is added 
to hydrochlorate of sesquioxide of iridium, the dark brown hydrate 
thereby precipitated always eontains more or less potash (vid, Hydrated 
Sesquioxide of Iridium^ p. 372). — 2. The compound is bc^st obtained by 
heating iridium to whiteness in contact with nitre. The fused product 
dissolves in a small quantity of lukewarm water, forming a yellowish 
brown solution; but on dilution with water, the solution deposits a larger 
quantity of oxide, after some time at ordinary temperatures, but imme- 
diately on boiling. This solution, when filtered, colours the paper green, 
and stops it up b^ the formation of hydrated protoxide. —3. When finely 
divided iridium is ignited with hydrate of potash, either mixed with 
nitre or exposed to the air, a dark yellowish brown solution is formed, 
partly soluble in water. — a. The undissolved portion consists of a 
large quantity of sesquioxide and a small quantity of potash, together 
with metallio iridium and the protoxide, which remain behind on 
dissolving the sesquioxide in acids. — /3. The solution is deep brown- 
yellow, contains a proportionately larger quantity of potash, and, when 
exposed even to slight reducing influences, deposited the [hydrated] 
protoxide, the reduction taking place the more easily as the liquid is 
more diluted. (Berzelius.) — ^[According to Glaus, however, the characters 
just described belong properly to ruthenium, the experiments of Berzelius 
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having been made with a mixture of iridiam and rntheniam (vid, tn/.)].-^ 
4. When bioxide of iridium is fused with carbonate of potash at a veiy 
strong heat in a phitinum or silver crucible, carbonic acid is erolved, and 
a jeUow or brownish yellow compound of sesqnioxide of iridium with 
potash is obtained. If the mass be taken out of the crucible in the dij 
state, the surface of the crucible appears bright; but if it be diasolred in 
the crucible in hot water, the platinum or silver becomes covered with a 
dark greenish brown crust of oxide. — 4. Also, when bichloride of iridium 
and potassium is ignited with carbonate of potash, a mass is obtuned, 
from which water extracts a compound of potash and sesqnioxide of 
iridiumy which tinges it yellow. (Berzelius.^ 

No compound is obtained by gently igniting the sesquioxide with 
carbonate of potash. (Berzellus.) 

IT C. Teboxide^of Iridium with Potash. — Iridiau ofpoUuhj-^Whea 
pure iridium is iffnited for two hours with a sufficient quantity of nitra 
in a silver crucible, a blackish green mass is obtained, which partly 
dissolves in water, yielding a deep indigo-coloured solution (of basic 
iridiate of potash), and partly remains undissolved, in the form of a 
blackish blue crystalline powder (acid iridiate of potash). This powder, 
when washed, is perfectly neutral' and tasteless, gives off a rery large 
quantity of chlorine when immersed in hydrochloric acid, and dissolves 
completely in that acid, forming an indigo-coloured solution. The 
powder consists of 61*79 per cent, of iridium, 14*99 oxjgen, 11*89 potash 
and 11*33 water. The quantity of potash, however, is variable, but tlie 
iridium and oxygen constantly maintain the proportion of 1 At. iridium 
to 3 At. oxygen. (Claus, Ann, Pharm, 59, 249.) IT 

D. Sulphide of Iridium and Potassium. — ^When iridinm-powder is 
kept for some time in a state of red-hot fusion with potash and sulphur, 
and the fused mass when cold digested in water, protosulphide of iridium 
and potassium is separated (bisulphide, according to Fellenberg), and a 
green solution formed, from which acids throw down sulphide of iridium. 
(Berzelius.) 

IT E. Sulphite of Iridious Oxide and Potash. — This salt is ob- 
tained in the form of a white powder when the solution from which the salt 
G has crystallized out is evaporated to a small bulk ; it must be washed 
with water till the wash-water gives with chloride of barium a precipi- 
tate perfectly soluble in hydrochloric acid. White powder, having a 
somewhat crystalline character, nearly tasteless and insoluble in water. 
Hydrochloric acid dissolves it readily, with evolution of sulphurous acid, 
and converts it into a yellow prismatic salt, in which 3 At. sulpbnxous 
acid are replaced by 3 At. chlorine. It dissolves in caustic potash more 
easily than in water ; and the solution, when heated, is decomposed, after 
a while, with separation of blue hydrate of iridic oxide. The crystallino 
salt contains 3 At. water which are given off at 180°; at a higher tempe- 
rature, complete decomposition takes place, sulphurous acid and sulphur 
being evolved, and a residue left consisting of iridium and sulphate of 

potash. 

Anhydrwu. Clans. 

3KO 141*6 .... 34-64 34*29 .... 34-48 

Tr 990 .... 24-15 24*74 .... 24-33 

O 8-0 .... 1-95 0-27 .... 0-72 

6S0« 1600 .... 39-26 4Q70 .... 40-47 

3(K0,S0») + lrO,2S0* 408 G .... 10000 100*00 . . 100-00 
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Crystallized, CIms, 

3K0 J41-6 .... 31-22 

Ir y9-0 .... 21-82 

O 8-0 .... 1-76 

5SO« 160-0 .... 35-27 

5HO 45-0 .... 9-93 10-00 

3(KO,SO*) + IrO,2SO- + 5Aq 453-6 .... 10000 

(Claus^ Ann. Fkarm. 6B, 352.) IT 

F. Protoculoridh op Trididm and Potassium. — KClJrCI.— 

1. Formed by mixing the eolation of protochlorido of iridlam in hydro- 
chloric acid with chloride of potassium^ and evaporating to dryness. — 

2. By adding chloride of potassium to an alcoholic solution of sesquichloride 
of iridiumi and distilling off the alcohol. A small quantity of metaUio 
iridium then separates, and part of the protochlorido of iridium and 
potassium is precipitated, while the rest remains in solution, colouring 
the liquid greenish brown ; and on evaporating this solution, indistinct 
crystals are obtained, which are dark green while moist and become 
Yellowish green when dry. The salt is insoluble in alcohol, which 
however does not precipitate it completely from its aqueous solution. 
(Berzelins.) — [According to Glaus, this is really a sesqui-chlorine com* 
pound (see page 379). No analysis of it is given by Berzelius.] 

G. Sesquichloride op Iridium and Potassium. — IT a. WUh 3 
At Chloride of Potassium, — When finely pulverized bichloride of iridium 
and potassium is immersed in 8 times its weight of water, and sulphurous 
acid gas passed through the liquid till the whole of the salt is dissolved, 
the bichloride of iridium is reduced to sesquichloride, with formation of 
sulphuric and hydrochloric acids; any platinum, palladium, osmium, 
rhodium, or ruthenium that may be mixed with the iridium-salt remain 
undissolved. On adding a highly concentrated solution of carbonate of 
potash in quantity sufficient to saturate the free acids, a light olive green 
precipitate is formed, consisting of small prisms having a diamond lostre, 
and composed of 3KCl,Ir^Cl'+d Aq. — 2. The same compound may bo 
obtained by gently igniting the bichloride of iridium and potassium, 
either alone, or mixed with one-third of its weight of carbonate of potash, 
exhausting with water, and leaving the solution to crystallize. This 
mode of preparation, however, is less advantageous than the former, 
because a lar^e proportion of the salt which it should yield is entirely 
decomposed during the process, and metallic iridium separated. — The 
crystallized salt effloreses rapidly in dry air; it is insoluble in alcohol, 
but easily soluble in water; alkalis decompose it with difficulty. Nitrate 
of silver throws down a precipitate in which the 3 At. potassium are 
replaced by silver. 



Dried in the air. Claiiii (mean), 
3K 141-6 .... 22-30 .... 22-48 


k 


Or: 
3KC1 


... 247-8 .... 42*47 


2lr 198-0 .... 37-35 .... 37*25 




lr*Cl» ..... 


... 304-2 .... 57-53 


6C1 212-4 .... 40-35 .... 40*25 








SKCl + Ir^Cl* 552-0 ....100*00 .... 9998 






552-0 ...100*00 


Crystallixed. 
3KC1 247*8 


.... 

.... 


40-90 

5019 

8-91 


CUofl. 


IrCP 304-2 




6H0 54-0 








;*KCl,lr2Cl* + 6Aq 6060 


.... 


10000 
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The solotion from which the greater .part of this salt has been preci- 
pitated by carbonate of potash, retains its olive-green colour at 'ordinaiy 
temperatures, but if heated for a while, it turns red and afterwanu 
light-jellow. Several compounds are then formed, which separate on 
evaporation, or on mixing the concentrated solution with water, and are 
difficult to obtain in a state of purity. They all contain sulphurous acid, 
chlorine, and protoxide of iridium ; they are sparingly in water ; give 
off sulphurous acid when heated; dissolve with tolerable &ciliiy in 
hydrochloric acid, with evolution of sulphurous acid, and are thereby 
converted into easily soluble crystalline salts. These compounds will be 
specially described further on. (Glaus, Ann. Pkarm* 63, 341.) IT 

b, Wiih 2 At Chloride of Potassium. — 1. Formed by mixing the 
aqueous solution of sesquichloride of iridium with a quantity of chloride 
of potassium not sufficient to convert it completely into the doable 
chloride, aud leaving it to evaporate at ordinary temperatures or at a 
very gentle heat. If the chloride of potassium be added in excess, and 
the solution warmed, it becomes dingy green, and deposits bichloride of 
iridium and potassium, while the protochloride of iridium and potassium 
remains in solution. — 2. By heating a mixture of bichloride of iridium 
and potassium, and finely divided iridium to redness in a glass tube^ 
exhausting the unfused mass with water, evaporating the solution— 
whereupon a small quantity of bichloride of iridium and potassium 
separates out — and evaporating the decanted liquid to a smaller bulk. — 
Brown-black (inclining to green, if mixed with protochloride of iridium 
and potassium); amorphous, permanent in the air, easily soluble with dark 
brown colour in water, but insoluble in alcohol, which partly precipitates 
it from its concentrated aqueous solution, in the form of a brown powder; 
hence the salt may be purified by precipitation with alcohol. (Berzelius.)^- 
On evaporating the aqueous solution to dryness, there is sometimes 
obtained a mixture of bichloride of iridium and potassium, and a dark 
blue or dark green chlorine- salt, which, being more easily soluble, may 
be dissolved out by a small quantity of water, and from which potash 
precipitates the blue oxide. If chloride of potassium has been previously 
added, the liquid which stands above the bichloride of iridium and potas- 
sium is bine or violet (green, if it contains iron); but it soon deposits 
protochloride of iridium and potassium, while the sesqni-chlorine compound 
remains dissolved, forming a yellowish brown solution. (Berzelius.) 

Dried at IOC*. Berzelias. 

2KC1 149-2 .... 32-91 3200 

2Ir 1980 .... 43-67 43-91 

3Cl 106-2 .... 23-42 24-09 



2KCl,Ip^Cl« 453-4 .... 10000 100 00 

H. BicnLORFDE OF IRIDIUM AND PoTASSiUM. — CkloHridiote 0/ 
Pokusitan. — 1. Formed by passing chlorine gas over a gently ignited 
and intimate mixture of finely divided iridium and chloride of potaa- 
sium ; filtering the solution to separate the unaltered iridium ; dissolving 
the unfused, black-brown mass m hot water; mixing it with aqua-regia 
(to furnish additional chlorine to any sesquichloride of iridium that may 
be present) ; evaporating to dryness ; extracting the excess of chloride of 
potassium by small quantities of cold water; dissolving the residue in 
boiling water; adding a small quantity of aqna-regia to the solution; and 
evaporating to the crystalline point. The blackish-brown mass may also 
be first treated with cold water to extract the free chloride of potassium 
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and afterwards with boiling water to diasolre the double chloride. (Ber- 
zoltQS.) — 2. Bj adding chloride of potassium to an aqueous solution of 
bichloride of iridium. (Vauquelin.) — This compound is likewise obtained 
in the course of the analysis of platinum ore (p. 262, No. 27). — Small, 
shining, reddish black, regular octohedrons, which yield a dark red 
powder. (Vauquelin.) — Decrepitates when heated. (Vauquelin.) — Not 
decomposed by gentle ignition; but when strongly heated, it is converted 
into sesquichloride of iridium and potassium (Berzelius), and when still 
more strongly ignited, leaves a residue of iridium mixed with chloride of 
potassium. (Vauquelin.) If the compound be intensely ignited till the 
chloride of potassium evaporates, the iridium remains m the form of a 
skeleton, consisting of metallic-looking scales. (Wdhler, Pogg, 31, 167.) 
When ignited in an atmosphere of hydrogen, it gives off 29 per cent, of ■ 
chlorine, and is converted into a mixture of iridium and chloride of 
potassium. (Berzelius.) With excess of aqueous potash it behaves in the 
same manner as iridium sal-ammoniac with excess of ammonia. (Vau- 
quelin.) — Dissolves slowly in cold water, and in 15 pts. of boiling water, 
from which only \ of the original quantity separates out on cooling, 
r Vauquelin, Ann. Chim, 88, 234; SO, 260.) In the state of powder, it 
aissolves quickly in pure boiline water, forming a liquid, which appears 
deep red m the mass, but yellow in thin films. Does not dissolve in 
water saturated with chloride of calcium and other salts, or in alcohol, 
and is completely precipitated from its aqueous solution by alcohol, in the 
form of a dark red powder, especially if the alcohol contains chloride of 
potassium in solution. (Berzelius.) 

Vauquelio. 

KCl 74-6 .... 30-52 

Ir 99-0 .... 40-51 37 

2C1 70-8 .... 28-97 

KCl.lrCl* 244-4 .... lOO'OO " 

This indium-salt crystallizes in various proportions with the corre- 
sponding platinum-salt, with which it is isomorphous. A compound of 
this nature, examined by Hermann {Fogg. 37, 408) contained 8 per cent. 
(1 At.) of iridium and 32 per cent. (4 At.) of platinum. 

I. Terchloride op Iridium and PotAssiUM. — When osniide of iridium 
ignited with nitre and purified as completely as possible (p. 262, No. 23), 
is distilled with aqua-regia, the residue dissolved in water in the retort, and 
the filtrate evaporated to dryness, and afterwards exhausted with succes- 
sive small quantities of water, the first solution appears slightly coloured 
and contains scarcely anything but chloride of potassium ; the following 
solutions have a dark rose-colour, proceeding from terchloride of iridium 
and potassium ; and the last are coloured yellow by bichloride of iridium 
and potassium, the quantity of which is greater than that of either of the 
other salts. The red solutions are evaporated by themselves; the residue 
pulverized and freed from excess of chloride of potassium by digestion in 
alcohol of specific gravity 0*84, which thereby acquires but a very slight 
red tinge; the residual brown powder dissolved in water; and the rose- 
oolour^ solution abandoned to spontaneous evaporation, whereupon the 
compound crystallizes out. — This compound is not obtained by saturating 
the aqneous solution of bichloride of iridium and potassium with chlorine 
ffas, or by evaporating it with aqua-regia or with chlorate of potash and 
faydit)chloric acid,'— Forms rhombic prisms with dihedral summits^ which 

2c2 
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are even deceptively like those of sesquichloride of rliodium and pota?- 
sinm; they are brown by transmitted, and ruby-red by reflected light. 
When perfectly dried and then heated in an atmosphere of hydrogen gas, 
it is resolved into 24*17 per cent, of chlorine, which goes off as hydro^ 
chloric acid, 23*92 of iridium, and 51*91 of chloride of potassium. Its 
rose-coloured aqueous solution when repeatedly evaporated, deposits 
protochloride of iridium in the form of a green powder. Alcohol preci- 
pitates the compound from its aqueous solution in the form of a pale 
rose-coloured powder ; a small quantity, however, remains dissolved with 
a pale red colour, and is left unaltered when the alcohol is distilled off! 
Sulphuretted hydrogen does not form an immediate precipitate in the 
aqueous solution, but only when digested with it in a stoppered bottle at 
the temperature of 60"*; and even then the precipitation is imperfect. 

(Berzelius.) 

Berzelius. 

3KC1 223-8 .... 5217 51-91 

Ir 99-0 .... 23-08 23-92 

3C1 106-2 .... 24-75 24-17 

3KCl,IrCl3 429-0 .... 100-00 10000 

% According to Clam, the compound obtained by Berzelius is really a ruthenium- 
eom])ound, having been obtained from osmide of iridium containing rutheoium. On the 
contrary, the compound formed by fusing pure iridium with nitre, and treating the 
product with hydrochloric acid, contains, not terchloride but bichloride of iridiom. 
(Ann. Pharm, 59, 249.) ^ 

IT K. SuLPHiTB OF Iridious Oxide with Chloridb op Potaa- 
SIUM. — Formed by treating the salt G (p. 385) with hydrochloric acid. 
A light yellow solution is then obtained, which, on evaporation, yields 
pale yellow prisms, very soluble in water, and having an astringent and 
somewhat sweetish taste. At a red heat, the salt is resolved into sulphu- 
rous acid, iridium, and a mixture of chloride of potassium and sulphate 
of potash. (Claus^ Ann, Phaitn, 63, 354.) 

Clans. 

I 99-0 .... 

O 8-0 .... 

2S0* 64-0 .... 

3C1 106-2 .... 

3KC1 + IrO,2SO« 394-8 .... 10000 

L. Chlorohtposulphate of Iridious Oxide with Sulphate of 
Potash. — When the mother-liquor from which the following red salt M 
has separated, is evaporated to a small bulk, a mixture of the white salt 
E, with a further portion of the salt M, separates from it in the form of 
powder; and on decanting the remaining liquid, concentrating it still 
further, and mixing it with a large quantity of water, a flocky, whilish 
yellow precipitate separates out, which, if heated together with the liquid, 
collects at the bottom of the vessel in the form of a dirty yellow, viscid 
mass, consisting of the salt L mixed with the white salt E. The liquid 
is then boiled till the whole is dissolved, the solution filtered hot, and 
then left to itself for several days, whereupon the salt L separates out in 
a state of purity, and forming a translucent mass having a fine amber 
colour and the consistence of turpentine. It dries up to an amorphous, 
brittle, translucent substance, which yields a lemon-yellow powder. — The 
salt is decomposed by water, part of it dissolving, and the rest being 



2502 


25-00 


2-02 




16-20 


17-33 


26-91 


26-47 
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converted into the white salt E; hence ita preparation prefienia great 
difficulty. (Claus^ Ann. Fharm. 63, 351.) 











CUms. 


4KO 




.. 188-8 


...« «9*96 ••.■ 


29-45 


2Ir 




.. 198-0 


.... 31-42 


31-48 


20 




16-0 


.... a'OD .... 


!..•• Ji'Ov 


680* .. 




.. 1920 


.... 30-46 


30-82 


CI 




35-4 


5-61 


5-70 


4(KO»S< 


y) + 2IrO.S20<Cl 


.. 630-2 


.... 10000 


100-00 



The acid supposed to he combined with the protoxide of iridium in 
this and the two following compounds, is formed from hypoeulphnric acid^ 
S^O', bj the substitution of 1 At. chlorine for 1 At. oxygen. 

M. Chloro-hyposulphate of Iridious Oxide with Chloride of 
Potassium.— 4KC1 + 2 IrOjS^O* CI. — Formed by treating the following 
salt N, with hydrochloric acid, in which it dissolves easily, forming a 
yellow solution. On evaporating the liquid, sulphurous acid is given off, 
and when a certain degree of concentration is attained, the solution 
becomes red, and yields prismatic crystals having an intense red colour 
and a diamond lustre. The salt has a sweet, astringent taste, dissolves 
readily, with a yellow colour, in water, but is insoluble in alcohol. The 
crystals when moistened with water, combine with it, become opaque, 
assume a yellow colour, and lose their lustre. When they are strongly 
heated, sulphurous acid escapes, and a residue is left consisting of iridium 
and •chloride of potassium. Alkalis slowly decompose the salt, and 
aqua-regia converts it, after some time, into a salt of iridic chloride. Tho 
crystals when dried in the air, contain 5'6 per cent, of water = 4 At. 
which is expelled with difficulty at 180^ (Claus, Ann. Pharm. 63, 349.) 





Anhjfdroua. 

... 1568 .... 25-65 

... 1980 .... 32-23 

16-0 .... 2-66 

64-0 .... 10-52 

... 177-0 .... 28-94 


•••« •••■ 


Clans. 


4K 

2Ir 

20 

2S0» 

5C1 


25-24 .... 24-30 
32-22 .... 32-19 
3-08 .... 4-99 
10-23 .... 10-00 
29-23 .... 28*52 


4KCl + 2IrO,S»0<Cl 

4K 

2lr 

20 


... 611-8 

1. ............ .•..•«. 


.... 100-00 

Cryttaiiized. 

.. 156-8 .... 24-20 

.. 198-0 .... 30-56 

16-0 .... 2-47 

64-0 .... 9-88 

.. 177-0 .... 27-33 

360 .... 5-56 


100-00 .... 100-00 
Clans. 


2S02 






6C1 

4H0 




5-6 



4KCl + 2lrO,S»0<Cl + 4Aq 647-8 .... lOO'OO 

N. Chloro-hyposulphate of Iridious Oxide with Sulphite op 
Potash and Chloride of Potassium. — This compound is obtained by 
dissolving 1 part of sesquichloride of iridium and potassium (G, a, page 
385) in 12 parts of water, mixing the liquid with a solution of ^ pt. 
carbonate of potash previously saturated with sulphurous acid, heating 
the mixture in a porcelain basin till the olive-men colour changes to 
red, and setting it aside for a few days. The salt then separates out in 
small, flesh-coloured or minium-coloured, six-sided prisms, which are par- 
tially decomposed by solution in hot water^ but dissolve in caustic potash 
more easily than in water^ forming a yellow solution which beoomes dark 
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graen when heated, but reoovere its yellow ooloiur on being satoraied with 
nitric acid, a white precipitate being at the same time produced. If the 
alkaline liquid be heated without addition of nitric acid, the blue hydrate 
of iridic oxide aeparates out. Aqna-regia slowly converts the salt into 
a new compound containing bichloride of iridium. The salt i^ter being 
dried in the air gives off from 14*7 to 15 per cent, of water (= 12 At.) 
at ISO". 

Clans (nMoii). 

4K 156-8 .... 25-26 25-33 

2Ir 198-0 .... 31-79 31-59 

40 32-0 .... 5-14 4-86 

4SO« 128-0 .... 20-70 20-91 

3C1 .♦. 106-2 .... 17-11 17-31 

2(KO,SO») + 2itCl + 2IrO,S20^Cl 621-0 .... 10000 10000 

Cry$iallizid. CUus. 

4K 156-8 ,... 21-51 

2Ir 198-0 .... 27-15 

40 320 .... 4-37 

4S0» 128 .... 17-51 

3C1 106-2 .... 14-56 

12H0 108*0 .... 14-90 14'75~15 -00 

2(KO,SO«) + 2KC1 + 2lrO,SSO<Cl + 12 Aq. 7290 .... 10000 ~~~ 

The composition of this salt may likewise bo represented by the 
formula, 4(K0,S0^)+Ir'Cl', according to whieh it might be regarded as 
a compound of sesquichloride of iridium with sulphite of potash. It 
appears however to contain, not the sesquiozide, but the protoxide of 
iridium, and hence the formula above given is to be preferred. The 
relation between this salt and the preceding compounds L and M, tends 
likewise to the same conclusion; for the salt M is evidently formed from 
N by the substitution of 2 At. KCl for 2 At. KO,SO« (or of 2Cl for 
2S0'); and if N be regarded as a compound of 4(K0,S0') with Ir»Cl', 
it is not very apparent why the hydrochloric should decompose only 
half the sulphite of potash contained in it. The salt L is evidently 
formed from N by the substitution of 2 At. sulphite of potash for 2 At. 
chloride of potassium. (Clans, Ann, Fharm, 63, 344-348.) IT 

Iridium and Sodium. 

A. PROTOCnLORIDB OP IbIDIUM AND SoDIUM. — NaCl, IrCl, — 
1. Formed by mixing a solution of protochloride of iridium in hydrochloric 
acid with common salt. — 2. By adding sal-ammoniac to a hot concentrated 
solution of sesquichloride of iridium and sodium. By this means, bi- 
chloride of iridium and ammonium is precipitated, while protochloride of 
iridium and sodium remains in solution. The latter is green, and leaves, 
on evaporation a grecn^ deliquescent; saline mass, soluble in aJcohoL 
(Berzelius.) 

B. SESQUicnLORiDB OF IRIDIUM AND Somvx.'— Chloriridiote of 
Sodium. — Sesquichloride of iridium dissolved in water, is not decom- 
posed on evaporation, even with excess of common salt, (as it is with 
chloride of potassium,) but forms with it a coal-black salt, which does 
not fuse when heated, deliquesces In the air, and dissolves in water and 
alcohol, forming solutions whose colour resembles that of venous blood 
diluted with water. 
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C. Bichloride op Iridium and Sodium.— Obtained by a process 
similar to the first of those described for the preparation of the corre- 
sponding potassium salt^ viz., by heating a mixture of iridium and common 
salt in chlorine gas, &g. — Black tables and four-sided prisms with dihedral 
summits, isomorphous with the corresponding platinum-salt; when 
heated, they leave the anhydrous salt in the form of a brownish grey 
powder. They are easily sol able in water. Sal-ammoniac added to 
the solution, throws down a precipitate of chloriridiate of ammonium. 
(Berzelius.) 

Anhydrous, ClyiiaUized, 

NaCl 58-6 .... 25C6 NaCl 68-6 .... 2075 

Ir 99-0 .... 43-34 IrCl* ^ 169-8 .... 6013 

2C1 70-8 .... 31-00 6H0 540 .... 1912 



■WWOT..^ 



N»Cl,IrCP ^28-4 .... 10000 +6Aq 282-4 ..„ 10000 



Iridium and Barium. 

When sulphate of iridic oxide is precipitated with chloride of barium, 
the sulphate of baryta carries down with it a large quantity of iridic 
oxide, in a state ot intimate combination, acquiring thereby a rusty 
yellow colour. (Berzelius.) 



Iridium and Calcium. 

Milk of lime added to an acid solution of the blue oxide, throws 
down a blue compound of the oxide with lime. (Vauquelin.) 



Iridium and Aluminum. 

An aqueous mixture of a blue salt of iridium with alum, yields, when 
treated with ammonia or potash, a blue precipitate, less soluble in excess 
of alkali than the pure blue oxide. (Vauquelin.) 



Iridium and Chromium. 

Chromate of potash added to hydrochlorate of iridic oxide, throws 
down an olive-green powder. 



Iridium and Arsenic. 

Arseniate of potash heated with hydrochiorate of iridic oxide, throws 
down a brown precipitate. (Thomson.) 



Iridium and Tin. 

Alloy of Iridium and Tin.— 1 part of iridium nnitea with 4 parts 
of tin, at an intense red heat, formiog a dull white, easily erystallisable, 
hard, malleable alloy.' (Vauquelin.) 
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Iridium and Lead. 

Allot. — 1 part of iridium and 8 parU of lead, Iieated together to an 
intense red heat, unite and form an alloy which is ductile, but much 
harder and whiter than lead, and gives up its lead to nitric actd, the 
iridium remaining in the form of a black powder. (Vauquelin.) When 
this alloy is cupelled, the iridium is left behind in the form of a aoft 
black powder. (Tennant.) 

Iridium and Coppbr. 

Alloy. — 1 part of iridium combines at a white heat with 4 parts of 
copper, forming a ductile, pale red alloy, which is much harder than 
copper, and behaves with nitric acid in a similar manner to the lead alloy. 



Iridium and Mercurt. 

Amalgam of Iridium. — ^Sodinm-amalgam immersed in an aqueons solo- 
iion of chloriridiate of sodium, yields a viscid amalgam, its formation being 
attended with separation of greyish black flakes and violent evolution of 
hydrogen gas. The amalgam, when very strongly ignited, leaves a black 
powder, from which boiling nitric acid still extracts a small quantity of 
mercury, leaving a residue of pure iridium, soluble in boiling aqaa-regia. 
(Bottger, J, Tpr. Ckim. 12, 252.) 



Iridium and Silver. 

A. Alloy. — One part of iridium unites but imperfectly with 2 parts 
of silver. (Vauquelin.) — Tennant likewise obtained a malleable alloy, 
which, however, appeared to be only a mixture. 

ITB. Chloride op Iridium and Silver. — 3AffCl-|-Ir*Cl'. — Nitiute 
of silver forms with chloriridiate of potassium, a deep indigo-coloured, 
flocculent precipitate, which, however, becomes paler in a k;w seconds, 
and finally loses its colour altogether. The supernatant liquid is colour- 
less, and contains nitrate of potash and free nitric acid, but no iridium. 
The reaction, which is attended with evolution of oxygen, takes place as 
follows : 

3{AgO,NO*) + 2(KCl,IrCl«) = 3AgCl,Ir»CP + 2(K0,N0») + N0» + O. 

A boiling solution of chloriridiate of potassium forms the same com- 
pound immediately, without the intermediate production of any blue 
substance. The compound is insoluble in water and in aci<Is, and 
sparingly soluble in caustic ammonia. If it be covered with a strong 
solution of ammonia, and allowed to stand in contact with it for a few 
days, one portion dissolves, while another portion is converted into a 
shming, crystalline powder, of a light yellow colour, with greenish 
iridescence. This crystalline powder, which, when examined by the 
microscope, appears to be composed of rhorobohedrons having a diamond 
lustre, is merely the same compound in the crystalline state. (Glaus, 
Ann, Fharm. 63, 338.) 
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Clans. 



r 



3Ag 324-0 .... 44-15 46*36 .... 45-01 -.. 44-00 

2lr 1980 .... 26-89 25-82 .... 2696 .... 26-90 

6C1 212-4 .... 28-96 27-82 .... 28*03 .... 2910 

3AgCl,Ii-2Cl' 734-4 .... 100-00 100-00 .... 100-00 .... 100-00 H 



Iridium and Gold. 

Allot. — Malleable compound, hariug a colour not differing much 
from that of gold ; when it is treated with aqua-regia, the iridium is 
left behind in the form of a black powder. 



Iridium and Platinum. 

Alloys. — Equal weights of the two metals form a brittle alloy, 
capable of welding to a certain extent. (Berzelius.) The alloy of 1 pt. 
iridium and 10 platinum fused together in the flame of the oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe, is very malleable, susceptible of hardening, does not tarnish, 
and when laid upon copper, serves for metallic mirrors. (Gaudin, J. pr, 
Chem. 16, 55,) The alloy of platinum with a few parts per cent, of 
iridium is ductile, much harder than pure platinum, and more capable 
of resisting the action of fire and of chemical reagents. (Berzelius.) 

a. Native alloy of Iridium and Flatinvmy the so-called Native 
Iridium^ from the Ural.— Cubo-octohedrons, whose specific gravity varies 
from 21-85 to 22-65 and 22-8. (G. Rose,Po^^. 34, 377 j comp, Breithaupt, 
Schw. 69, 96.) 

h, A mineral from Brazil, said to be an ocmide of iridium. White 
round grains, of specific gravity 16*94. (Svanberg, Jahresbericht, 15, 
305.) 

Svanberg. 

a. b, 

Pt 19-64 .... 65*44 

Pd 0-89 .... 0-49 

R .... 6-86 

Ir 76-85 .... 27-79 

Os .... trace 

Fc .... 4-14 

Cn 1-78 .... 3-30 

9916 .... 98-02 

Iridium likewise combines with Oitiiiuvim 
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silver crucible with caustic potash free from silica, and the ignited 
softened aud dissolFed by cold distilled water. The solution is left in a 
corked bottle for two hours to clarify; the perfectly transparent liquid, 
which has a beautiful orange-yellow colour^ separated by a syphon from 
the undissolved portion; and the alkaline solution nentnUized with nitric 
acid. Velvet-black sesquioxide of ruthenium is then deposited; and this^ 
when washed, dried, and ignited in an atmosphere of hydrogen, yields 
perfectly pure metallic Bti3ienium, This mode of separating ruthenium 
from all the other platinum metals, except osmium, is based upon the 
property possessed by the sesquichloride of ruthenium, of splitting up, 
when heated, into free hydrochloric acid and sesquioxide of ruthenium. 
Osmic oxide mixes with the oxide of ruthenium, because the solution 
contains bichloride of osmium, which is decomposed in a similar manner. 
Not more than a third of the osmide of iridium is decomposed by the 
above-described treatment with chlorine gas; to obtain complete decom- 
position, therefore, the process must be repeated three or four times. 

Froperties. Ruthenium obtained by the first of the above processes 
is a dark grey powder; by the second process, it is obtained in small^ 
angular, porous lumps, having a whitish grey colour and metallic lustre, 
and bearing a strong resemblance to iridium. Very brittle. Specific 
gravity 8'G at 16°. This is much less than the density usually attributed 
to iridium (p. 370)'; it is probable, however, that the two metals do not 
really differ much in density; for a specimen of porous iridium prepared 
from the blue oxide by reduction with hydrogen, had a specific gravity 
of only D'd. Ruthenium does not fuse even in the flame of the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe. 



CompouTids of HtUkenium, 

Ruthenium and Oxygen. 

The affinity of ruthenium for oxygen is greater than that of any of 
the other platinum-metals, except osmium. When heated to redness in 
the air, it oxidizes readily, and is converted into a bluish black oxide, 
which does not part with its oxygen at a white heat. The metal is 
nearly insoluble in acids, even aqua-regia dissolving but a trace. It is 
not dissolved by fused bisulphate of potash. By fusion with nitre, how- 
ever, it is converted into a blackish green mass, which, when treated 
with water, yields an orange-vellow solution of rutheniate of potash; 
and this when mixed with aci<ls, yields a precipitate of black ruthenic 
oxide. Caustic potash, at a red heat, dissolves the metal as easily as 
nitre. 

A. Paotoxtde of Ruthenium, or Ruthenigub Oxide. RuO. 

Formed by strongly heating a mixture of 1 At. bichloride of ruthe- 
nium, and rather more than 1 At. carbonate of soda in a stream of 
carbonic acid gas, and removing the soluble salts from the product by 
digestion in water. The protoxide then remains in the form of a blackish 
grey, metallic powder. It is anhydrous, and is reduced by hydrogen gas 
at ordinary temperatures. Contains 13*4 per cent, of oxygen. 
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Claiu. 

Ru 52-1 .... 86-69 86*6 

O 8-0 .... 13-31 13-4 

RuO 60-1 .... 100-00 ZZL 100-0 

The compounds of this oxide hare not been much examined. The 
hydrate has not yet been obtained; its preparation would probably be as 
difficult as that of hydrated protoxide of iron. The oxide is insoluble 
in acids, and consequently its salts cannot be directly formed. A soluble 
protochloride appears, however, to be obtained by the action of sulphu* 
retted hydrogen and other reducing agents on the sesquichloride (p. 400). 

B. SEsavioxiDE OP Ruthenium. Rn'O"*. 

Pulverulent ruthenium, strongly heated before a powerful blowpipe, 
turns black, and rapidly absorbs oxygen, 100 parts of tne metal increasing 
to 118 parts; afterwards the oxidation slowly proceeds further, till the 
oxide acquires a blackish blue colour, and contains 23 or 24 parts of 
oxygen to 100 parts of metal, which is about the proportion required for 
the sosquioxide. 

Clans. 



2Ru 

30 


,.., 104-2 .... 81-16 
24-0 .... 18-84 


81-33 .... 
18-67 .... 


80-64 
19-36 


Ru20» 


.... 128-2 .... 10000 


10000 .... 


100-00 



This oxide, when ignited for a long time, increases still further in 
weight, but the quantity of oxygen absorbed is never sufficient to form 
the Dioxide. 



ComhinaHonit. — a. With Water. — Hydrated Sesquioxide op Ruthe- 
nium. — 1. Formed by precipitating a solution of the sesquichloride with 
an alkali; the precipitate requires very careful washing, but even then it 
retains 2 or 3 per cent, of alkali. — 2. By precipitating rutheoiate of 
potash with nitric acid (p. 401). — 3. The aqueous solution of the sesqui- 
chloride is resolved by heat into free hydrochloric acid and the hydrated 
sesquioxide. Black-brown powder, which becomes suddenly incan- 
descent when heated. Hydrogen eas reduces it imperfectly at ordinary 
temperatures. It is insoluble in alkalis. 

Ru«0» 128-2 .... 82-60 

3HO 27-0 .... 17-40 

Ru«0» + 3Aq 155-2 Z 10000 

h. With Acids, forming the Salts of Sesquioxide op Ruthenium. 

The hydrated sesquioxide dissolves in acids, forming oran^pe-yellow 
solutions. A solution of this oxide in hydrochloric acid exhibits the 
following characters with reagents : — Sulphurous acid decolorizes it after 
long-continued action. — Hydrosulphuric acid partly precipitates the metal 
in the form of a black sulphide, and at the same time reduces the sesqui- 
chloride to protochloride, the reduction being accompanied by a change 
of colour from orange-yellow to a fine azure blue. This reaction affords 
a venr delicate test of the presence of ruthenium in any of its compounds. 
To obtain it, the compound must be fused at a strong heat in a platinum 
spoon with a large excess of nitre, the heat being continued till the 
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ignited mass no longer froths, bnt fuses quietly: it is then left to cool, 
and dissolved in a small quantity of water. The orange-yellow solution 
(containing rutheniate of potash) yields, on the addition of two drops of 
nitric acid, a bulky black precipitate of sesquioxide of ruthenium; and 
on adding hydrochloric acid to the liquid, and heating it in a porcelain 
capsule, the precipitate dissolves, and the solution, wnen concentrated, 
assumes a fine orange-yellow colour. Lastly, on passing sulphuretted 
hydrogen through this solution till it becomes nearly black, and filtering, 
a filtrate is obtained, exhibiting the splendid blue Colour above mentioned. 
Two milligrammes of the metal are sufficient for the production of this 
reaction. — Zinc likewise reduces the orange-yellow sesquichloride to the 
blue protochloride. — Hydrosulphate of ammonia precipitates the greater 
part of the ruthenium in the form of a black-brown sulphide, which is 
not perceptibly soluble in excess of the reagent. — Alkalis, both caustic 
and in the state of carbonate, immediately throw down a black-brown 
precipitate of sesquioxide of ruthenium, soluble in an excess of the 
reagent; a portion of the metal, however, remains in the solution. 
Phosphate of soda produces the same reaction. — Borax forms no pre- 
cipitate at first, but, on heating the solution, the hydrated sesquioxide is 
precipitated. — Chloride of potassium and chloride of ammonium produce 
dark brown, crystalline precipitates, but only in very concentrated solu- 
tions. — Formiate of soda does not precipitate the metal, but merely 
decolorizes the solution. — Oxalic acid acts in a similar manner. — Ferro- 
cyanide of potassium decolorizes the solution at first, but afterwards 
turns it blue. — Cyanide of mercury colours the solution blue, and throws 
down a blue precipitate. — Nitrate of silver forms a black precipitate, 
which afterwards turns white, the solution at the same time becoming 
rose-coloured. This reaction is very delicate. The black precipitate is 
a mixture of chloride of silver and sesquioxide of ruthenium; it dissolves 
partially in the course of 24 hours, the oxide of ruthenium dissolving in 
the free nitric acid (prolably with loss of oxygen), and forming a 
cherry-red solution, while the chloride of silver remains behind in the 
form of a white residue. On adding excess of ammonia to the liquid, the 
chloride of silver dissolves, and black sesquioxide of ruthenium remains 
behind. (Compare the reaction of nitrate of silver with iridic salts, 
p. 302.) 

C. BlOXIDE OP RuTnENIUM, or KCTHEKIC OxiD&. ftuO'. 

1. Formed by roasting and igniting the bisulphide. — 2. By strongly 
igniting the bisulphate of rutheuic oxide, RuO', 280*. — When prepared 
% (l)i Jt forms a black-blue powder, inclining to green; by (2), small 
grey particles, with metallic lustre and bluish or greenish iridescence. 

Claus. 

Ru 52-1 .... 7650 76-51 

20 160 .... 23-50 23-49 

KuO- C8-1 .... 100-00 ZZ 10000 

The ITydraU of RtUkenic Oxide is obtained in the form of a gelatinous 
precipitate, when a solution of bichloride of ruthenium and potassium is 
mixed with carbonate of soda and evaporated. The precipitate, which 
retains a considerable quantity of alkali, is yellowish brown while moist; 
but after drying, it has tho colour of impure rhodic oxide. When 
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heated in a platinum Bpoon, it deflagrates with Tivid incandescenoe^ and 
iB Mattered about. It appears to contain 2 At. water: RuO' + 2A^. 

The SalU of BtUhenic Oxide are obtained in the state of solution by 
digesting the hydrated oxide in acids. The solutions are yellow, but 
become rose-coloured when concentrated by evaporation. 

D. RuTBENic Acid. RuO'. 

Known only in combination with potash ; it appears^ indeed, to be a 
very instable compound, being easily resolved into oxygen and ruthenio 
oxide. 

RUTHBNIUH AMD SuLPHUR. 

A. Sulphides of Ruthenium. — Ruthenium probably forms with 
sulphur a number of compounds exactly corresponding to the oxidos; but 
the preparation of these sulphides is attended with many difficulties. 
Pulverulent ruthenium and sulphur heated together in an atmosphere of 
carbonic acid, exhibit no sign of chemical combination. The sulphur 
distils off, and the ruthenium gains only 2 or 3 per cent, in weight. 
Moreover, the precipitates formed by passing sulphuretted hydrogen 
through the solutions of the several chlorides of ruthenium, do not 
correspond in composition to the chlorides from which they are produced; 
they always contain too much sulphur, and are in all probability mix- 
tures of the definite sulphides with sulphur. The analysis of these com« 
pounds is very difficult. They are very apt to oxidate in drying, being 
thereby converted into sulphates. When they are heated, to drive on 
water, they explode slightly with incandescence; and when treated with 
fuming nitric acid, tbey oxidate, with emission of sparks and slight 
explosion. Nitric acid of ordinary strength dissolves them readily; but 
the precipitate produced on adding a baryta-salt to the solution, always 
carries down with it a certain quantity of ruthenio sulphate, which cannot 
be removed by any solvent whatever. 

When the sulphide obtained by precipitation from the sesquichlorido 
is heated in a bulb -tube through which carbonic acid is passed, incan* 
descence and explosion are produced, sulphur and water pass off, and the 
remaining blackish grey, metallic powder, yields, on analysis, results 
corresponding to the formula Ru'S'.^The sulphide which is precipitated 
on passing sulphuretted hydrogen for a short time through a solution of 
the sesquichlorido, often contains 3 At. sulphur to 1 At. ruthenium; but 
if the gas be passed through the solution for several hours, a yellowish 
brown sulphide is obtained, having the composition RnS^ • From the blue 
chloride, sulphide of ammonium throws down a precipitate which appears 
to be composed of Ru'S*. — None of these results, however, can yet be 
looked upon as satisfactorily established. 

B. Sulphate op Ruthekic Oxide, or Ruthenic Sulphate.— 
RuO', 2S0'. — When the sulphide of ruthenium obtained by treating the 
sesquiohloride with sulphuretted hydrogen, is digested in nitric acid of 
ordinary strength, an orange-yellow solution is obtained, which, when 
evaporated to dryness, yields a yellowish brown, amorphous mass, resem- 
bling mosaic gold, when reduced to powder. It is deliauesent, has a 
flour, astringent taste, and dissolves readily in water. Alkalis added to 
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the aolution do not form any precipitate at first; but, on eraporatioo, a 
yellowiah brown, gelatinous precipitate is obtained, consisting of hydrated 
rathenic oxide, and presenting a most striking resemblaaoe to impure 
rhodic oxide. In the solution of the salt^ sulphoietted hydrogen does not 
produce any blue reaction. 

Ruthenium asd GhiiOrins. 

Ruthenium, under certain circumstances, forms a series of chlorides, 
exhibiting a succession of prismatic coloursi viz., green, blue, viole^ 
purple-red, cherry-red, and orange-yellow. 

A. Protochloride op Rutbeicium. — RuCl. — ^Rntheninm, at a low 
red heat, is slowly attacked by chlorine, and converted into protochloride. 
On placing the metal in a bnlb-tube, igniting it over the flame of an 
argand spirit-lamp, and passing dry chloride gas over it, a yellow fame 
(probably consisting of the highest chloride, which is volatile), is first 
produced and carried forward by the stream of gas, the metal at this stage 
not undergoing any alteration of appearance or perceptible increase of 
bulk; but at a later period, a small portion of sesquichloride sublimes, 
and the metal turns black, and iu the course of two hours, is converted 
into a black and partly crystalline chloride. Frequently, however, the 
conversion is not complete in the first process, and to saturate the metal 
completely with chlorine, it is necessary to pulverize the product, and 
repeat the process. The product of this second operation silways gives, 
on analysis, results corresponding with the above formula. 

Protochloride of ruthenium obtained in the manner just described is 
insoluble in water and in acids ; water, however, extracts from it a trace 
of sesquichloride. A solution of caustic potash likewise act« but slightly 
upon it, even when evaporated to dryness with it. When the residue of 
this last operation is washed with water, and then digested in hydro- 
chloric acid, a small quantity of oxide is dissolved out, and the acid 
assumes the colour of the sesquichloride. 

Aqueous ProtodUaride of JitUhenium, or HydrocldoraU of Ruthenioiu 
Oxide, — When sulphuretted hydrogen is passed for some time through a 
solution of sesquichloride of ruthenium, a black-brown sulphide is preci* 
pitated, and the liquid acquires the fine azure-blue colour, already men- 
tioned (p. 398). The excess of sulphuretted hydrogen may be expelled 
bypassing a current of air through the liquid; and the blue solution 
which then remains, appears to consist of protochloride of ruthenium, with 
excess of hydrochloric acid. The composition cannot be determined by 
direct analysis, because the compound is very liable to decompose and pass 
to the state of sesquichloride, and therefore cannot be obtained either in 
the solid state, or iu the form of a crystalline double salt. The preceding 
supposition as to its constitution, is, however, rendered highly probable 
by the following consideratious : I. Sulphuretted hydrogen exerts a 
reducing action on the chlorides of other platinum metals; 2. The 
sulphide which is precipitated in the formation of the blue chloride 
contains, not 3 At. sulphur to 2 At. metal, but 2 At. sulphur, or even 
more, to 1 At. metal; 3. The sesquichloride is turned blue by other 
reducing agents, such as zinc; 4. When the solution of the sesquichloride 
is evaporated, and the residue heated, it turns green, and exhibits isolated 
blue spots; this method does not, however, yield a pure protochloride^ 
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because part of the salt is converted into a basic compound.— Alkalis 
added to the solution of the blue chloride, throw down a precipitate of 
the sesquioxide^ just as solutions of the lower chlorides of iridium, when 
similarly treated^ yield a precipitate of biozide of iridium (p. 373). 

B. SBsauiCHLORiDE OP RuTHENiUM. — Ru'CP. — Formed by dissolving 
the sesquioxide of ruthenium (obtained by precipitation from nithcniate 
of potash) in hydrochloric acid, and evaporating to dryness. The residue 
is deliquescent, has a strongly astringent but non-metallic taste, like that 
of tannic acid, and dissolves in water and alcohol, forming beautiful 
orange-coloured solutions, but leaving a yellow basic compound undis- 
solved. When heated, it turns green and blue, as above described. A 
dilute solution of the sesquichlorido is resolved by heat into hydrochloric 
add, and the hydrated sesquioxide (p. 397). The same change is produced 
in a few days at ordinary temperatures, but less completely. 

2Ru 104-2 .... 49-51 

3C1 106-2 .... 50-49 

Ru«CP 210-4 ~ 10000 

C. Bichloride of Ruthenium. — RuCl'. — Not known in the separate 
state, but occurs in combination with chloride of potassium. It exhibits 
a rose-colour, similar to that of the salts of sesquichlorido of rhodium. 

Ruthenium and Nitrooen. 

SssauTCHLORiDB OF RuTHENiuM AND Ammonium.— Formed by mixing 
a strong solution of the black sesquioxide in hydrochloric acid with 
sal-ammoniac, and concentrating by evaporation, with addition of a small 
quantity of nitric acid. — Similar in form and properties to the corre- 
i^onding potassium-salt. In the crystallized state, it does not dissolve 
readily in water, but nevertheless crystallises with difficulty from its 
solutions, and only when they are concentrated. When ignited in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen^ it leaves 32*7 per cent, of metal. 

Chnuu 

2N 28-0 .... 8-83 

8H 8-0 .... 2-52 

2Ru 104-2 .... 32-85 32-7 

5C1 1770 .... 55'80 

2NH*Cl,Ku2Cl* 317-2 Z 100*00 



Ruthenium and Potassium, 

A. Ruthbntate of Potash.— ^cmu:. — Formed by igniting ruthenium 
with a mixture of potash and nitre or chlorate of potash. The product, 
when treated with water, yields a fine orange-yellow solution, having a 
strongly astringent taste, like that of tannic acid. This solution ia 
neutral, provided the potash and nitre have not been added in excess. 
It colours organic substances black, by coating them with oxide reduced 
from the acid. Acids added to the solution immediately throw down a 
black oxide, which contains potash, if the solution has not oeen completely 
nentralized by the acid; but if the acid has been added in slight excess, 
the precipitated oxide contains a small quantity of acid. If sulphuric 
acid has been used for the precipitation and added in excess, the metal 
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obtained by reducing the resnlting oxide contains a mnall qnantiiy of 
snlphide of rutheninni, which is bnt very slowly decomposed by gentle 
ignition in an atmosphere of hydrogen. The precipitated oxide appears 
to be the hydrated sesqnioxide, tor it yields the sesquichloride when 
dissolred in hydrochloric acid. 

B. Sulphite op RuTHBNioirs Oxide and PoTASH.^^alphnrens acsd 
exerts but little action upon sesquichloride of ruthenium and potassium 
at ordinary temperatures. When its aqueous solution is poured upon the 
pulverized salt, scarcely anything is dissolred, but the salt becomes cream- 
coloured on the surface. When the solution of the double chloride is 
heated with sulphite of potash, it does not lose its colour, but assumes a 
deeper red tint, and deposits a small quantity of a cream-coloured, 
pulverulent precipitate. On evaporating to dryness, redissolving and 
again evaporating, a further quantity of the same precipitate is thrown 
down, the liquid all the while retaining a deep orange-coloar. 

Claus. 



KG 

Ru 


47-2 

52-1 


.... ii'uA .... 

.... Oil t) / .... 

.... ^k # X .... 

.... 37-40 


27-54 
29-21 


O 

2S0» 


8-0 

64-0 


501 
38-24 



KO,S02+RuO,SO«.... 171-3 .... 10000 10000 

When the evaporation and re-solution are very often repeated, a 
nearly white precipitate is at length obtained, which probably corresponds 
in composition to the white salts of the other platinum-metals (pp. 321, 
384); but the quantity obtained was too small for analysis. 

G. SEsancuLORiDB OP Ruthenium and Potassium.— The prepa- 
ration of this compound has already been described (p. 395). It forms 
a crystalline powder, which has a brown colour with a play of violet, and 
when examined by the microscope, appears to be composed of small, 
shining, orange-yellow, transparent cubes, ^-^ of a line in diameter. When 
reduced to a finer state of division by trituration, it assumes a yellowish 
brown colour. Its taste is bitter, but not metallic. It is somewhat 
sparingly soluble in cold water; more readily in boiling water ; insoluble 
in alcohol of 80 per cent., resembling in this respect the corresponding 
salts of the other platinum-metals. Nevertheless, the salt is but partially 
precipitated bv alcohol from a concentrated aqueous solution. Moreover, 
when a solution of this salt, mixed with the chloride of another metal, 
which is soluble in alcohol, is evaporated to dryness, and the residue 
digested with strong alcohol, a quantity of the ruthenium salt is dissolved, 
greater in proportion tq that of the other chloride present. This property 
is likewise possessed by those double chlorides of other platinum metals 
which are difficultly soluble in alcohol, e. g,, the sesquichloride of rhodium 
and sodium. Crystallized sesquichloride of ruthenium and potassium 10 
nearly insoluble in a concentrated solution of sal-ammoniac, which solution 
may therefore be advantageously used to wash it and free it from chloride 
of potassium, the sal-ammoniac itself being afterwards removed by alcohol, 
in which it is very soluble. 

A neutral aqueous solution of this salt decomposes very readily, 
especially nihen heated, becoming darker, and finally black and opaque, 
and depositing a black bulky precipitate, probably a basic compound, 
while the liquid still remains turbid and dark-coloured. The presence of 
he^ acid prevents the decomposition. In the decomposed state just 
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described, the salt has an uncommonly strong oolouring power^ in con- 
sequence of the extremely minute division of the precipitate, which 
remains floating in the liquid and colours it. A milligramme of the salt 
dissolved in 4 grammes of water forms at first a slightly yellow-coloured 
liquid ; but on heating this solution, it becomes as black as ink, and may 
then be diluted with 80 grammes of water, without much diminution of 
intensity. Now the salt contains only 28*9 per cent of ruthenium; 
hence 1 part of that metal is capable of imparting to more than 100,000 
parts of water, a colour almost as deep as that of a pale ink; the colour, 
however, inclines somewhat to brown. Ammonia added to a solution of 
the double chloride throws down a black precipitate, which contains 
chlorine and ammonia, and, when dissolved in hydrochloric acid and 
afterwards evaporated to dryness, yields a dingy green, saline mass. On 
dissolving this mass in water, an opaque, blackish cherry-red liquor is 
obtained, which, when mixed with a small quantity of nitric acid and 
evaporated, assumes a succession of tints, passing through violet, blue, 
purple-red, cherry-red, brown, and finally becoming orange-yellow. 

Claus. 

2K 78-4 .... 21-80 21-4,') .... 21/1 .... 21-59 

2Ra 104-2 .... 28-97 28-96 .... 28-48 .... 28-91 

5Cl 1770 .... 49-23 49-59 .... 4982 .... 49-53 



2KCl,Ru8CP 359-6 .... 10000 100*00 .... 10001 .... 10003 

The potassium was estimated as chloride, and the chlorine in combination with the 
ruthenium estimated by loss. Direct determinations of this portion of chlorine by pre- 
cipitation with nitrate of silver gave results more than 1 p€r cent, too low, showing that 
the salt contained water. — It was from the analysis of this salt that the atomic weight of 
ruthenium was first determined. 

1). Bichloride op Ruthenium and Potassium. — KCl; RuCl*. — 
Formed by treating the salt C with aqua-regia, or with a mixture of 
hydrochloric acid and chlorate of potash. With aqua-regia the conversion 
is very slow and incomplete; and when the mixture of hydrochloric acid 
and chlorate of potash is used, the greater part of the ruthenium is 
converted into a volatile chloride (probably RuCP), which passes off with 
the watery vapour. The salt was once obtained accidentally on preci- 
pitating the oxide of ruthenium from a solution of rutheniate of potash, 
with a quantity of nitric*acid larger than necessary. The filtered liquid 
was brown, and when mixed with a little hydrochloric acid and evapo- 
rated, yielded at first a large quantity of nitre; but on further evaporating 
the rose-coloured mother-liquid, a red salt crystallized out, which, when 
washed, first with sal-ammoniac, and then with alcohol, proved to be the 
compound D in a state of purity. 

The crystals of this salt are so small, that their form cannot be 
distinguished with the naked eye; but when magnified 300 times (in 
linear dimension), they are seen to be perfectly transparent, ro^-coloured 
prisms, with acuminated summits, and apparently belooging to the rhom- 
bohedral system. The salt is easily soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol 
of 70 per cent., and dissolves very sparingly in a concentrated solution 
of sal-ammoniac Its solution is rose-coloured, with a play of violet, and 
is undistinguishable in appearance from that of the sesquichluride of 
rhodium and sodium. Sulphuretted hydrogen aifects it but slightly, the 
liquid, after a while, depositing a small quantity of brown sulphide, but 
without losing its red colour, or exhibiting any trace of the blue reaction, 
which is produced, under similar circumstances; in solutions of the Eesqui- 

2d2 
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chloride. Alkalis added to a solution of the salt prodaee no immediate 
precipitate, but the liquid, when evaporated, deposits a yellowish 
brown hydrated oxide, which contains a large quantity of alkali, and 
when heated in a platinum spoon exhibits sudden incandescence, attended 
with slight explosion. A concentrated aqueous solution of the salt is 
but partially precipitated by alcohol, the greater part remaining dissolved 
in the liquid, which retains its rose colour. The solution is not reduced to 
the state of a lower chloride by evaporation. 

K 39-2 .... 19-85 

Ra 521 ... 26-37 

3C1 106-2 .... 53-78 

KCl,RuCP 197-5 .... 100-00 



Ruthenium and Sodium. 

Sesquicliloiide of Ruthenium and Sodium? — This compound was 
not obtained in a definite crystalline form, and therefore could not be 
accurately analysed. It forms a somi-crystalline, deliquescent mass, 
easily soluble in alcohol. When strongly heated, it dried up, but at the 
same time turned partly green and blue, behaving, in fact^ like a mere 
mixture of common salt and sesquichloride of ruthenium. 



Ruthenium and Barium. 

Sesquichloride of BtUhenium and Barium ? — A solution containing a 
mixture of chloride of barium and sesquichloride of ruthenium, behaves 
like the sodium-salt. Alcohol extracts the chloride of ruthenium from it, 
and leaves the chloride of barium undissolved. 

Ruthenium likewise combines with iridium and osmium, the componnd 
existing, in fact^ in platinum ore. T 
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OSMIUM. 



For the LUercUure, vid. Iridium; also 

Fritzsohe & Struye. — Osmlamic Acid (Osmaii-08miam8aore),«7.pr. Chem. 
41, 97; abstr. Ann. Pharm, 64, 263; Jahretber. L A K^ 1847—8, 
461 ; also, with obserrations by Gerhardt; Compt. rend* trav. chim,, 
1847, 304. 



History, vid. Iridium. 

Sources. The same na for iridinm, with the exception of (3) p. 369. 

PreparcUion. Vid. Analysis of Platinum ore (pp. 258, 259, No* 
18—26; pp. 262—264, No. 23—28; pp. 265, 266, No. 23—28; p. 266, 
No. 2; pp. 268—270, No. 1—5; p. 270, No. 1—6; p. 271, c).— 1. By 
heating sesquichloride of osmium and ammonium (previously mixed with 
at least one-third of its weight of sal-ammoniac, to prevent intumescence) 
in a retort, till the bottom of the retort becomes red-hot, and no more 
sal-ammoniac passes over. (Berzelius, p. 263, No. 28, P.) — 2. By causing 
heated osmic acid to volatilize in a current of hydrogen gas, and pass- 
ing the gaseous mixture through a tube, one part of which, an inch 
in length, is kept at a red heat ; at that part, the osmium is deposited ia 
the form of a compact ring. (Berzelius. )---3. Aqueous osmic acid mixed 
with hydrochloric acid, is precipitated by mercury, and the precipitate 
heated in an atmosphere of hydrogen. (Berzelius, p. 263, No. 28.)-* 
4. Or it is precipitated by zinc. (Vauquelin, p. 259, No. 26.) 

Properties. By (1 ) : Loosely coherent, porous mass, having a blue 
greyish white colour and strong metallic lustre. — By (2): Compact mass, 
m thin laminso slightly flexible and elastic ; has the lustre of osmide of 
iridium, and a specific gravity of about 10*0. In the perfectly coherent 
state, however, it would probably be much heavier; vid. Osmide of 
Iridium. — By (8): Black powder, which acquires the metallic lustre when 
pressed, and has a density of about 7*6. (Berzelius.) — By (4): Black 
powder, which, under the burnishing steel, acquires metallic lustre and 
the colour of copper. (Vauquelin.) — Does not fuse or volatilize, when 
heated to whiteness in a hollow in a piece of charcoal. (Tennant) 

Compounds of Osmium. 

Most compounds of osmium may be recognized by their property of 
giving off osmic acid, when heated on platinum-foil before the blowpipe 
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with a small quantity of carbonate of Boda; the osmio acid maybe known 
by its odour, and by the luminosity which it imparts to the flame of 
alcohol. (Berzelias.) 

Osmium akd Oxtg&n. 

A. Protoxide op Osmium^ or Osmioub Oxide. OsO. 

Obtained by gently igniting the hydrate of osmious oxide in a close 
vessel. (Berzelius). 

Os .?.. 99 ' .... 92-52 

8 .... 7-48 

OsO 107 .... 100-00 

(OsO - 1244*487 -I- 100 « 1344*487. BoneUui.) 

Hydrate of Osmious Oxide.— The aqueous solution of protochloride 
of osmium and potassium, gradually becomes turbid on being mixed with 
potash, and after a few hours deposits a greenish black hydrate of osmious 
oxide, which, howerer, contains a quantity of potash not to be extracted 
by water. The filtrate contains a small quantity of osmious oxide in 
solution, which gives it a greenish yellow colour. The hydrate heated to 
commencing redness in close vessels, gives off its water without any osmic 
acid; when heated with combustible bodies, it detonates, and yields 
reduced osmium. When immersed in hydrogen gas at ordinary tem- 
peratures, it becomes heated, and yields water and metallic osmium. 
(Berzelius.) 

Osmious Salts. — ^The hydrate dissolves in acids slowly but completely 
forming blackish green solutions. (Berzelius.) 

B. Sesquioxide of Omium 9 Os'O*. 
Not known in the separate state. 

20i 198 .... 89-19 

30 24 .... 10-81 

Os«0» 222 .... 10000 

(Ob«0»= 2 • 1244-487 + 300 = 2788-973. BcrseUus.) 

The solutions of ammonio-sesquloxide of osmium in acids are yellowish 
brown, or when nearly saturated, black-brown. — On mixing the aqueous 
solution of sesquichloride of osmium and potassium with potash, it 
assumes a fine purple-brown colour; after digestion for some time, it 
deposits the hydrated protoxide, while teroxide of osmium remains dis- 
solved and imparts a rose-eoloor to the liquid. (Berzelius.) 

Blus Oxide of Osmium. — Osmium ignited in a retort containing air, 
first yields a white sublimate of osmic acid, and afterwards a blue subli- 
mate, which appears green by transmitted light. ( Vauquelin.) This blue 
sublimate, which is insoluble in water, is likewise obtained on heating 

Sl^tinum ore in a retort. (Descotils.) Tincture of galls forms a blue 
quid with aqueous osmic acid. (Tennant.)— -Sulphurous acid forms with 
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aqueous osmio acid| a blue liqaid^ which may be reguded a6 sulphate of 
blue oxide of osmiam. This blue oxide is perhaps a mixture of protoxide 
and sesquioxide, or of protoxide aud bioxide of osmium. (Berxelius.) 

C. BioxiDB OF Osmium, or Osmio Oxidb. OsO'. 

Preparation. 1. When bichloride of osmium and potassium is heated 
with dry carbonate of soda in a retort to a temperature somewhat below 
redness, till the evolution of carbonic acid ceases (a small quantity of 
osmic acid, formed by the air in the apparatus, volatilizing at the same 
time), and the residue exhausted with water and hydrochloric acid, pure 
osmic oxide remains behind. — 2. The same compound is formed by heating 
the dried hydrate of osmic oxide in an atmosphere of carbonic acid, a 
small quantity of osmic acid being likewise given off after the water has 
escaped. (Berzelius.) 

Black powder.^^Whcn kept from contact of air, it sustains a red heat 
without decomposition. Hydrogen gas reduces it at ordinary tempera- 
tures. It detonates when heated with combustible bodies. (Berzelius.) 

0« 99 .... 86*09 

20 16 .... 13-91 

OsO* 115 .... 100-00 

(OiQS = 1244-487 •«• 200 = 1444*487. Berzelius.) 

Htdratb of Osmic Oxide. — A saturated aqueous solution of bichlo- 
ride of osmium and potassium mixed with a small quantity of carbonate 
of potash or soda, exhibits no change at first, but gradually acquires a 
black turbidity, and deposits black hydrated osmic oxide, which must be 
freed from adhering potash by hydrochloric acid. — The filtrate is pale 
yellow. — If too much carbonate of potash bo added, tho greater part of 
the oxide remains dissolved, forming a dark brown solution, from which, 
however, it separates slowly when left at rest, and immediately on boiling, 
the separation in either case being almost complete. (Berzelius.) 

Osmic SALTS.-^Osmio oxide and its hydrate are insoluble in acids, 
hydrochloric acid alone colouring them yellow after long digestion. Osmic 
salts obtained by other processes are brownish yellow. 

D. Teroxide of Oimium, or Osmioita Acid 9 ObO\ 

This oxide is* supposed by Berzelius to exist in the rose-coloured 
alkaline liquid (p. 406), which is produced, accompanied by precipitation 
of the protoxide, on digesting an aqueous solution of sesquichloride of 
osmium and potassium mixed with potash. 

£. Osmic Aoid. OsO^ 

Formation, 1. Osmium does not oxidize in the air either at ordinary 
temperatures or at 100^; at higher temperatures, however, oxidation 
takes place. In the finely divided state, as it is obtained by reduction 
with mercury or formic aoid, it may be set on fire, and then continues to 
glow ; in the more compact state, it ceases to burn as soon as it is taken 
out of the fire. The lower oxides of osmium, when heated in the air, 
are converted into oimic acid and Tolatilise..(BeneliQS.)— 8. Oamiam 
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which hu been strongly ignited, is insoluble* in nitric acid, aqoa-regia j 

and other acids; that which has been less strongly ignited is slowly dis- 
solved by moderately strong nitric acid, in the form of osmic acid, which 
passes over when the liquid is distilled; it dissolves more readily in 
aqua-regia, and with yet greater facility in hot concentrated nitric acid. 
Otimic acid is likewise formed when the lower oxides of osmium, or the 
compounds of chloride of osmium with other metallic chlorides, are heated 
with nitric acid; also when vapour of chloride of osmium mixed with 
chlorine gas is passed into milk of lime. (Berzelius.) — 3. When osmium 
is ignited with hydrate of potash in contact with the air, or with addition 
of nitre. 

Preparation, 1. By slowly passing oxygen gas over osmium heated 
to redness in the first of two bulbs blown on a glass tube. The greater 
part of the osmic acid then collects in the second bulb, which must be 
kept cool ; 2 or 3 per cent, is carried further Tvith the oxygen gas, which 
should therefore be passed through ammonia or potash. (Berzelius.)^ 
2. By W5hler's process (p. 269, No. 3.) — 3. By keeping an intimate 
mixture of 3 parts of osmide of iridium and 1 part of nitre at a strong 
red heat in an earthen crucible, till the mass becomes pasty, and vapours 
of osmic acid are evolved — dissolving the product, when cold, in the 
smallest possible quantity of water — ^mixing the solution in a retort with 
a quantity of sulphuric acid (formed of equal parts of oil of vitriol and 
water) sufficient to neutralize the potash — and distilling rapidly, as long 
as osmic acid continues to pass over. The osmic acid coats the receiver 
with a white crust, and afterwards fuses in drops at the bottom of the 
watery liquid. (Wollaston, JSchw. 57, 827; also I*ogg. 16, 167.) 

Properties^ Sublimes in colourless, transparent, shining needles; 
solidifies, after fusion, in a white, translucent, crystalline mass, which, at 
the temperature of the hand, may be bent like wax. (Vauquelin.) Fuses 
more easily than wax into an oily liquid. (Vauquelin.) Boils and evapo- 
rates without decomposition at a moderate heat. A slight rise of tempe- 
rature causes it to sublime in needles from one part to the other of the 
vessel in which it is kept. (Wohler, Pogg. 31, 164.) Does not redden 
litmus when di.s8olved in water. (Tennant, Vauquelin.) — Its taste is acrid 
and burning, like that of oil of cloves. (Vauquelin.) Sweetish. (Tennant.) 
Has an insupportably pungent odour, resembling that of chlorine or iodine. 
(Vauquelin.) Air containing vapour of osmic acid, attacks the lungs 
strongly when inhaled, producing long-continued expectoration, and excites 
a burning pain in the eyes. (Berzelius.) Even extremely small quantities 
of the vapour act violently on the eyes and lungs. (Wohler.)*— IT As a 
remedy for poisoning by osmic acid, Glaus recommends the immediate 
inhalation of sulphuretted hydrogen. % — Osmic acid blackens all organic 
substances, even the cuticle, by reduction of osmium, especially when 
they are wet. (Tennant, Vauquelin.) 

Os 99 .... 75-57 

40 32 .... 24-43 

OsO^ 131 .... 100-00 

(OaO* = 1244-487 + 400 = 1644-487. BerxeUua.) 

Decompositions. I. Osmic acid may be sublimed without deeom- 
position in hydrogen gasj but if the hydrogen mixed with the vapour be 
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pawed throiigli a tube heated to redness at one pointy the reduction of the 
OBminm takes place at that point, without explosion, and does not extend 
to the colder parts of the mixture. Osmio acid is likewise reduced by an 
alcohol-flame. If therefore a granule of osmium be placed on the edge of 
a piece of platinum foil, and held in the flame of a spirit-lamp, in such a 
manner as to allow part of the flame to rise freely into the air, this part 
becomes brightly luminous, — because the osmio acid formed by the 
oombuation of the osmium mounts upwards, and is again reduced by the 
flame to metallic osmium, which thus mixes with the flame, as a finely 
divided solid body, and thereby increases the luminosity (II., 29). 
(Berzelius.) — 2. The acid defla^p^tes on'glowing coals, like nitre. (Th6nard.) 
—-3. Phosphorus reduces the metal from the aqueous solution. (Tennant, 
Fischer.) — 4. The osmium is reduced to the metallic state from the aqueous 
solution of the acid, by nearly all the metals, even by mercury, which 
forms an amalgam, and by silver, which acquires a black coating, but not 
by gold, platinum, rhodium, or iridium. (Tennant.) — From the pure 
aqueous solution, metals precipitate but a small quantity of osmium, 
together with an osmiate of the metallic oxide, but from an acidulated 
solution they precipitate the whole. (Berzelius.) Zinc, cadmium, tin, 
and iron, throw down the osmium from the acidulated solution in the form 
of a blue or reddish black powder, which remains for a long while 
suspended in the liquid, and gives it a blue colour; on antimony, bismuth, 
lead, copper, mercury, and silver, on the contrary, the osmium is imme- 
diately deposited as a solid crust, and does not impart any blue colour. 
If the zinc is in contact with platinum, the osmium is deposited in the 
form of a reddish grey film on the glass in the neighbourhood of the 
platinum. Lead efiects an incomplete reduction, and finally throws 
down a white powder. Silver immersed in the liquid becomes covered 
with various tints, and ultimately turns black; this eflect taking place 
even in solutions which are so dilute as scarcely to give oflT any odour. 
Silver thus tarnished does not lose its coating of osmium till it is heated 
in the air nearly to redness. (Fischer, Fogg. 12, 499.) — 5. Green vitriol 
reduces osmium from the aqueous solution; protochloride of tin has no 
action upon it. (Fischer.) — 6. The dry acid is decomposed by sulphuretted 
hydrogen, yielding sulphide of osmium and water; the action takes place 
even in the cold, and is attended with rise of temperature. (Berzelius.) 
— 7. The aqueous acid treated with a small quantity of sulphurous acid, 
turns yellow (probably from formation of sulphate of osmic oxide); a 
larger quantity turns it brown (probably from sulphate of the sesqui- 
oxide); a still larger quantity, green; and a still further addition gradually 
turns it deep blue (sulphate of the blue oxide). (Berzelius.) — 8. The 
solution of osmic acid in a large excess of aqueous ammonia blackens 
slowly in the cold, but in a few hours when heated, nitrogen gas being 
slowly evolved, and ammonio-scsquioxide of osmium deposited in the 
form of a transparent, yellowish brown film. (Berzelius.) — 9. The colour- 
less solution of osmic acid in alcohol or ether deposits all the osmium in 
the metallic state in the course of a few hours. Osmic acid dissolved in 
water is not decomposed by alcohol or ether; but tallow or oil efiects the 
decomposition. (Berzelius.) Tincture of galls colours the aqueous solution 
purple at first, and afterwards dark blue, by formation of the blue oxide. 
(Tennant.) 

CombinationB* a. With Water. — Aqueous Osmic Acid.— The acid 
dissolves readily in water.. ( Vauquelin.) It dissolves very slowly^ even 
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at the ttaipenittte at which it melts. TBldrtelitts.) Trftnspareat and 
oolourleM selutioiii which has the taste ana smell of the acid. 

6. With Acids. — The mixture of osn^ic acid with the aqueous solutions 
of the stronger mineral acids is yellowish red^ smells of osmic acid, and 
gives it off when distilled. 

c. With Salifiable Bases, forming salts called Osmiatbs. Aqueous 
osmic acid does not expel carbonic acid from the alkaline carbonates. 
(BerzeliuB.) The dry alkaHne osmiates are yellowish red; the aqueous 
solutions, yellow; they do not emit any odour of osmic acid, and giye off 
that acid but partialiy when boiled. Eyen when osmiate of potash or 
soda is heated to redness, a large quantity of osmic acid remains behind* 
According to Fr6my (Ocvnpt. rend. 18, 1110), the alkaline osmiates yield 
with sulphurous acid, peculiar compounds, in which the properties of tho 
sulphurous acid are masked. 

Osmium and Phosphorus. 

A. Phosphide of Osmium.— 'Osmium ignited in phosphorus- vapour^ 
lakes it up, and becomes incandescent. After strong ignition, tho com- 
pound is white and exhibits the metallic lustre; after very slight ignition, 
it is black, and acquires the metallic lustre by pressure. Sometimes takes 
fire spontaneously in the air, burns without flame or odour of osmic acid, 
and is converted into phosphate of osmious oxide. (Berzelius.) 

B. Fhosphatb of Osmious Oxide, or Osmious Phosphate. — 
a. Formed by the combustion of phosphide of osmium. Dissolves partially 
in cold nitric acid, forming a green solution; with hot nitric acid it forms 
osmic acid. — h. By treating the hydrated protoxide with aqueous phos- 
phoric acid. Dark blue-green, difficultly soluble in water. (Berzelius.) 

Osmium and Sulphub. 

When osmium and sulphur are heated together in a retort, the osmium 
bums brightly in the sulphur vapour, and forms sulphide of osmium. 
(Berzelius.) Sulphuretted hydrogen precipitates sulphide of osmium from 
the hydrochloric acid solutions of all the oxides of osmium; from the 
rose-<$oloured solutions, however, (those, namely, which contain the 
tcroxide) the precipitation takes place but slowly. All the sulphides of 
osmium thus obtained are dark yellowish brown, and dissolve sparingly 
in water, forming deep yellow solutions; they dissolve readily in nitric 
acid, forming sulphate of the protoxide if the sulphide of osmium is in 
excess, but if an excess of warm nitric acid be used, osmic acid is given 
off, and sulphate of the bioxide is produced. (Berzelius.) 

A. Bisulphide of Osmium. — 06S'.-*-*Aqueous bichloride of osmium 
and potassium forms with sulphuretted hydrogen, a dark yellowish brown 
precipitate, which dissolves slightly in water, forming a yellow or reddish 
yellow solution. In aqueous caustic alkalis it does not dissolve more 
freely than in water, and after drying is completely insoluble in them. 
(Berzelius.) 

B. FrvB-HAtvBs Sulphide 6p Osmium. — 0sS',08S', — Formed by 
igniting the tetrasulphide in vacuo. Contams 39*4 parts {%^ At,) sulphur 
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to 09 pt8. ' (1 At.) osmium. By ignitiob in ah atmosphere of hydrogen, it 
is very slowly reduced to the metallic state. The hydro^n> even after it 
has passed over the ignited suhstanoe for two hours, still contains a small 
quantity of hydrosulphnrio acid. (Berselius.) 

C. Tbrsulphide op OsmuM. — OsS*. — The rose-coloured solutions of 
teroxlde of osmium are precipitated hy sulphuretted hydrogen, only when 
they are first saturated with it, and then set aside for some time in a 
closed vessel at a temperature hetween 50° and 70°. If the solution is 
very dilute, or if it is mixed with any other, it retains its rose-colour even 
when thus treated; and when it is evaporated, the sulphuretted hydrogen 
escapes. (Berzelius.) 

D. Tbtrabulphidb of Osmium. — OsS^-— Aqneous osmio acid is 
immediately coloured black-brown by sulphuretted hydrogen, jbut does 
not yield a precipitate till an acid is added to it, in which case the liquid 
becomes completely decolorized. The brown-black precipitate becomes 
black when dry. When ignited in a distillatory apparatus exhausted of 
air, it gives off sulphur, and then, at a certain temperature, exhibits 
incandescence, decrepitates, acquires a grey colour and metallic lustre, and 
is converted into B, the change not being accompanied with evolution of 
any permanent gas. It is insoluble in caustic alkalis, alkaline carbonates, 
and alkaline hydrosulphates* 

£. Sulphate op Obmioub Oxidb, or Osmious Sulphate.— Formed 
by dissolving sulphide of osmium in an insufficient quantity of nitric acid, 
or h^drated osmious oxide in sulphuric acid. Dark brownish-green 
solution, which, when evaporated, leaves a dark greyish brown mass with 
dendritic excrescences. This residue is easily soluble in water and alcohol. 
The aqueous solution is precipitated by carbonate of ammonia, potash, or 
Soda, with which, on evaporation, it yields a greenish brown, efflorescent 
residue which remains dry. When carbonate of ammonia is used, the 
residue yields by distillation water and sulphite of ammonia, and leaves 
grey metallic-looking sulphide of osmium. (Berzelius.) 

P. Sulphate op Blue Oxide op Osmium. — When an aqueous solution 
of osmio acid is mixed with excess of sulphurous acid, and the dark blue 
liquid evaporated, the excess of sulphurous acid escapes, and there remains 
a dark blue, fissured, but rather soft mass, which appears copper-coloured 
when perfectly dry. The residue, when heated, first gives off water, then 
osmic acid, and lastly, a large quantity of blue sublimate, containing a 
considerable amount of sulphuric acid, and, after being heated to full 
redness, leaves metallic osmium, having a bluish white metallic lustre, and 
the form of the original substance. The ammonia placed in the receiver 
first becomes yellow by absorbing osmic acid, and afterwards purple 
brown, because a considerable quantity of the blue sublimate likewise passes 
into it; when evaporated, it assumes a dark brown colour, and leaves a 
dark brown saline mass, which appears to contain sulphate of sesquioxide 
of osmium. The washed and dried blue residue, heated in hydrogen 
gas, yields water, sulphuric acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and finally a 
large quantity of blue sublimate, leaving a residue of osmium combined 
with a small quantity of sulphur. The blue residue, when thoroughly 
dried, is no longer soluble in water, which, however, becomes blue by 
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contact with it, and likewise add by taking up the exeees^of SQlphnrio 
acid. The undiraolved portion, washed with water and then exposed to 
the air in the moist state, again imparts a blue colour to a fresh porUon 
of water. Before drying, the bine salt is soluble in caustic alkalis and 
alkaline carbonates; from this solution it is, for the most part, precipitated 
bj hydrochloric acid, but the supernatant acid liquid remains brown from 
the presence of sesquichloride of osmium. (Berzelius.) From the bine 
solution mixed with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, iron does not preci- 
pitate all the osmium, so that the liquid remains of a darker green colour 
than an iron solution, and the precipitated osmium, if washed and dried, 
and then heated in an atmosphere of hydrogen, gives off water, a small 
quantity of blue sublimate and hydrosulphuric acid; it therefore retains 
a small quantity of sulphuric acid. (Berzelius.) 

A blue sublimate is likewise formed when osmium containing sulphnr 
is heated in oxygen gas ; it is less volatile than the osmic acid formed at 
.the some time, and nearly insoluble in water; — ^also when osmide of 
iridium is fused in a distillatory apparatus with bisulphate of potash ; 
this blue sublimate, however, contains so much acid that it dissolves in 
water. (Berzelius.) 

G. SuLPUATE OF OsMic OxiDE, OR OsMTC SuLPH ATE.— Formed by 
dissolving bisulphide of osmium in excess of cold nitric acid, and evapo- 
rating. A small quantity of osmic acid volatilizes at the same time. — 
Dark yellowish brown syrup, which dissolves in water, and forms a 
brownish yellow solution. The solution reddens litmus strongly ; its taste 
is neither acid nor metallic, but bitter. It becomes somewhat paler when 
mixed with sulphurous acid, but does not turn blue. It is precipitated by 
alkalis, and forms with chloride of barium a yellow precipitate containing 
osmic oxide. 

[Vauquelin did not succeed in cansbg osmiiun to combine with iodine, by betting 
the two together in a glass tnbe.] 

Osmium and Chlobine. 

A. Protochloridb of Osmium. — Chlorine gas does not act upon 
cold osmium ; bnt when dry chlorine is passed over the metal heated in a 
long tube, protochlorido of osmium is first produced, in the form of a dark 
green sublimate, and afterwards, at a greater distance from the osmium, a 
red sublimate of the bichloride. — Protochloride of osmium, if exposed to 
the air, — in which case it absorbs moisture, — or if prepared with moist 
chlorine gas, forms dark green needles. It dissolves in a very small 
quantity of water, forming a beautiful green liquid, which, on the addition 
of more water, suddenly becomes opaquo and gradually filled with green, 
woolly particles of osmium ; a still larger quantity of water decomposes 
it immediately, osmium being precipitated in blue flakes, while hydro* 
chloric acid and osmic acid remain in the liquid. (Berzelius.) 

Os 99-0 .... 73-60 

CI 35-4 .... 26-34 

OsCl 104-4 .... 100-00 

B. Sesquichloride of Osmium ? — Known only in combination with sal- 
ammoniac. Appears to possess a brown or purple-red colour. Thus, 
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when a saturated aqueous solution of osmio acid is mixed with hydro- 
chloric and mercnrvy and the mixture set aside till the odour has disap- 
peared, and the liquid is eraporated in vacuo oyer oil of yitriol, there 
remains a shining purple yamish which has a metallic taste, hlackens the 
skin, softens when exposed to the air, and dissolves in water and alcohol. 
The aqueoos solution mixed with alkalis forms at first a clear mixture^ 
which on digestion at a gentle heat, deposits hlack oxide of osmium. 
(Berzelins.) 

C. BiCHLORiDB OF OsHiUM. — ^When chlorine gas is passed over 
heated osmium, this compound is produced in the form of a dense cloud 
which condenses to a red powder. If the chlorine gas was moist, or if 
the bichloride of osmium be exposed to the air, it is first converted into 
a transparent yellow film, then into a dark yermillion-coloured mass, 
which does not fuse at the heat of the hand, and, in the further part of 
the tube, into yellow lamina and needles united in stellate groups, which 
melt at the heat of the hand, are probably richer in water than the red 
crystals, perhaps also contain a different proportion of chlorine. — Bicl^lo- 
ride of osmium dissolves in a small quantity of water, forming a yellow 
solution, which turns green when mixed with a large quantity of water, 
then be^mes quickly opaque, and is decomposed with complete loss of 
colour, like the solution of protochloride of osmium. (Berzelius.) 

D. Terehlorvd^ of Osmumt — Known only in combination with sal- 
ammoniac. 

E. Htdrochloratb op Osmic Acid. — Formed by mixing aqueous 
osmic acid with hydrochloric acid, or by dissolving osmium in aqua-regia, 
a large quantity of osmic acid, however, volatilizing, even at ordinary 
temperatures. Yellowish red liquid, which smells of osmic acid. A zinc 
plate immersed in it first produces a beautiful blue colour, and afterwards 
precipitates the osmium in black fiakes. The dilute solution is coloured 
blue by tincture of galls. ( Vauquelin.) 

Osmium and Nitrogen. 

IT A. OsMiAMic Acid. — Os'NO' according to Gerhardt; or Os'NO*, 
according to Fritzsche & Struve. — Formation. By the action of ammonia 
on osmic acid. — ^When caustic ammonia is added to a solution of osmic 
acid in excess of potash, the deep orange colour of the liquid soon changes 
to light yellow, and a new salt is produced, which separates in the form 
of a yellow crystalline powder, sometimes immediately, sometimes on 
evaporating the liquid at a gentle heat. The presence of potash, or any 
other metallic oxide, is not absolutely necessary to the formation of the 
new acid ; but the ammoniacal salt which is formed when ammonia alone 
is added, is very liable to change, and decomposes during evaporation. 
Fritzsche k Struve, who discovered this new compound, assign to it the 
formula OsN,OsO^; regarding it as a compound of nitride of osmium 
OsN (to which they give the name of Omuin) with osmio acid ; hence they 
call it Osman-osmic acid (Osman-Osmiumsdure). Gerhardt, on the con- 
trary, regards it as a compound of 2 At. osmium, 1 At. nitrogen, and 
5 At. oxygen, its formation taking place in the manner represented by 

the equation, 

aOsO* + NH8 « 3H0 + 0%niO. 
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If Fritttehe and Strnre's formula were correct^ the fonnatioii of the 
acid wonld be attended with evolution of 1 At oxygen ; but they par- 
ticularly observe that no escape of >|;as takes place. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that the formula Os'NO^ accords better with 
the analyses made by Fritzsche & Struve^ than that which Oerhardt 
aasigns to the compound. 

Osmiamio acid is not known in the separate state* 



Calculation, 
according to Fritzsche & Struve. 

Oa' 198 .... 81-14 

N 14 .... 6-74 

O* 32 .... 1312 



Calculaiion, 
according to Gerhardt. 

08« 198 .... 78-57 

N 14 .... 5*56 

O* 40 .... 15-87 



Off^NO^ 244 



10000 



Ob^NO* 252 



100-00 



CombincUions. a. With Water.— Aqueous Osmiaicxc Acid.— Ob- 
tained by cautiously adding sulphuric acid to a solution of osmiamate of 
baryta, or by decomposing recently prepared and still moist osmiamate of 
silver with dilute hydrochloric acid. The filtered liquid, which is of a 
light yellow colour, may be preserved without alteration for some days, 
provided it be sufiioiently dilute; but in the contrary ca«e, it tnms brown 
and decomposes, giving off gas and osmio acid, and depositing a black, 
non-explosive substance containing osmium. The same change takes 
p]ace when a dilute solution of the acid is left to evaporate oveir oil of 
vitriol. 

Osmiamic acid is a powerful acid; it not only disengages carbonic 
acid from carbonates, but likewise decomposes chloride of potassium; 
thus, when a drop of aqueous acid is left to evaporate on a glass plate in 
contact with a crystal of chloride of potassium, crystals of osmiamate of 
potash are obtained. — Metallic zinc dissolves in the aqueous acid, causing 
a slight evolution of gas ; part of the acid is, at the same time decom- 
posed, and the zinc becomes covered with a closely adhering, black deposit, 
while portions of flocculent matter become diffused through the liquid, 
which at the same time acquires the odour of osmic acid. The action 
stops, as soon as all the non>decomposed acid is saturated with zinc- 
Acids at ordinary tempeiratures exert no decomposing action on aqueous 
osniinmic acid, but on the application of heat, the liquid turns brown, and 
gives off osmic acid. The products of decomposition vary according to 
the nature of the acid. *' 

b. With Salifiable Bases, forming salts called Osmiamates. — Those 
salts are formed : 1. By the direct action of osmic acid on an ammoniaoal 
solution of the bases (in this way the potash, zinc, and silver-salts are 
formed).-^2. By precipitating a solution of osmiamate of potash with 
various metallic salts. — 3. By decomposing the silver-salt with metallic 
chlorides.— They are anhydrous. When heated, they are decomposed, 
with explosion, the products of the decomposition being metallic osmium, 
an osniiate of the base, and an osmic compound containing less oxygen. 
In many of these salts, the same decomposition is produced oy percussion. 
Osmiamate of mercurous oxide, however, volatilizes without explosion 
when suddenly heated, and gives off an odour of osmic acid. Most of 
the osmiamates are affected by acids, in a similar manner to aqueous 
osmiamic acid. [For the action of hydrochloric acid on osmiamate of potash, see p. 420-] 

Aqueous osmiamic acid and the soluble osmiamates give a dirty yelk>w,. 
non-crystalline precipitate with acetate of lead, light yellow with mercu- 
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rons nitrate, and a lemon-yellow, orystalline precipitate with nitrate of 
ailver. (Fritzsche & Strare.) H 

B. Nitrate op Osmiovs Oxide, or Oshious Nitrate. — The hy-. 
drated proozide dissolvea in cold nitric acid, forming a green solntion^ 
which, if saturated, dries np on evaporation to a green, transparent 
▼amish. (Berzelins.) 

G. Ammonio-sbbqttioxidb of Osmium.— -To form this compound, 
osmic acid is dissolved in excess of strong aqueous ammonia, and the 
reddish yellow mixture kept for a while in a stoppered hottle at a tempe- 
rature between 40° and 60*^, till it acquires a black-brown colour, and the 
ammonio-sesquioxide of osmium begins to precipitate ; the bottle may then 
be opened, as the evolution of osmic acid is at an end, and the nitrogen gas 
would otherwise be unable to escape. The decomposition takes place 
slowly in the cold, but in two hours if aided by heat. The dark liquid^ 
which holds the greater part of the compound in solution, is finally 
evaporated in an open vessel, till all the free ammonia has escaped, and 
the black precipitate is washed upon a filter. — Brown-black powder.— * 
When heated after drying, it decomposes with a hissing noise, nitrogen 
and aqueous vapour being evolved, the osmium reduced to the metallic 
state, and the mass blown out of the vessel. If it has been previously 
boiled with solution of potash, and then washed and dried, that portion 
which is immediately affected by the heat, deflagrates with a report, and 
scatters the adjacent portions m the undecomposed state. It dissolves 
sparingly in acids, forming a brown solution. Formic acid does not 
reduce it. It is insoluble in water. (Berzelins.) 

Even when aqueous sesquichloride of osmium and ammonium is mixed 
with excess of carbonate of potash, the filtrate evaporated to dryness, 
then saturated with hydrochloric acid, and mixed with potash, a precipi- 
tate IS obtained which explodes with violent evolution of gas when heated, 
and therefore still contains ammonia. (Berzelins.) 

D. Osmiatb op Ammonia. — ^When ammonia is poured upon osmic 
acid, the two unite, with evolution of heat, and the compound fuses in 
yellow drops, which sink to the bottom and solidify in the form of orange- 
yellow, non-crystalline osmiate of ammonia. This compound when 
exposed to the air, smells strongly of osmic acid ; it dissolves in water, 
forming a reddish yellow solution, and may be separated therefrom with- 
out decomposition, provided no free ammonia has been added to it. 
(Berzelins.) 

IT E. OsMiAMATE OP Ammonia. — Prepared by decomposing osmiate 
of silver-oxide with chloride of ammonium. Crystallizes in large crystals, 
which appear to be isomorphous with those of the potash-salt. They 
dissolve readily in water and alcohol, and decompose, with explosion, at 
125°. (Fritzsche & Struve.) IT 

P. Sulphate op Sesquioxide op Osmium and Ammonia. — Formed 
by dissolving ammonio-sesquioxide of osmium in dilute sulphuric acid, 
and evaporating. — Brown, soluble in water. — The excess of sulphuric 
acid may be removed by evaporntion and heating, without reducing the 
osminm ; but the residue, when dissolved in water, leaves a small quantity 
of basic salt. (Berzelins.) 
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0. PROTocnLORiBB OF OsMiuM AND AMMONIUM. — 1. When cUorine 
gas which has been passed over heated osmiumj and is consequently mixed 
with vapour of bichloride of osmium, is received in aqueous ammonia^ 
and the excess of ammonia is expelled from the brown liquid by evapora- 
tion, a yellowish brown solution is obtained, apparently containing this 
salt, and leaving, on evaporation, a brown residue, which, when freed by 
careful heating from excess of sal-ammoniac, exhibits a greenish hue.-— 
2. When bichloride of osmium and potassium is dissolved in aqueous 
ammonia, a dark green powder remains, which likewise appears to consist 
of protochloride of osmium and ammonium. On evaporating the liquid 
filtered from this powder, and heating the residue till the sal-ammoniae 
begins to evaporate, protochloride of osmium and ammonium remains, 
mixed with chloride of potassium. (Berzelius.) 

H. Sesquichloride of Osmium and AMMONiuM.-~Formed by dis- 
solving the ammonio-sesquioxide of osmium in strong hydrochloric acid, 
and evaporating the deep yellowish brown solution to dryness. — Brown- 
black, amorphous mass, permanent in the air. — When heated in a retort, 
it fuses imperfectly, swells up (which, however, may be prevented by the 
addition of a third of its weight of sal-ammoniac), gives off hydrocnlorio 
acid, and leaves metallic osmium. — It dissolves in water, forming a brown- 
black solution, but if it has been too strongly heated, a basie ipM^ains 
undissolved in the form of brown flakes. Zinc immersed *** lous 

solution precipitates but a small portion of the osmiuv^ ted 

with excess of acid, and iron none at all. Th^ is- 

solves in alcohol with the same colour, but not ^^ 

(Berzelius.) 

1. Terchloridb of Osmium and Ammc 
probably belongs to the salt about to be < 
saturated with aqueous ammonia; the solutio 
days, at the ordinary temperature of the air, 
shine; then supersaturated with hydrochlori 

of mercury introduced into the mixture, a '^ 

with it for a few days, till the osmic acid 

brownish purple-red liquid evaporated to dryi 

been poured off. A dark brown residue remaii 

in alcohol; a substance is then left behind, wl 

solution in water, and appears to consist of ses 

ammonium. On the other hand, when the splen 

abandoned to spontaneous evaporation, terchloi 

nium is left in the form of a brown, confused 

substance, when distilled, ^ives off sal-ammon 

forms an intensely dark red solution in a small 

purple or rose-coloured solution in a larger qm 

of potash. Fixed alkalis, in the cold, do m 

solution; on digestion, however, a lower de; 

duced by the action of the ammonia which is s 

K. Nitrate of Sesquioxide of Osmiu ^ ^^^^^mmuaaa. — 

Formed by dissolving the ammonio-sesquioxide in nitric add. The 
solution saturated while hot, deposits the compound in the form of a 
dark brown powder. The acid solution yields, on evaporation, a brown 
extractive matter, which at 40*^ dries up to the same brown earthy sub* 
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stance. Thia body, wU^d heated in a retort; buma like wet gunpowder' 
and scatters the osmium about in the form of a black, non-melallic 
powder. — Diaaolres sparingly in cold water, much more freely in hot 
water. (Berzelins.) 

When osmiate of potash is distilled with hydrochloric acid, osmic 
acid is erolved, and there remains a chloride of osmium, from which saU 
ammoniao precipitates a minium>coloured salt, very slightly soluble in 
water, and leaving pure osmium when ignited. (Fi^my.) 

tit is not yet ascertained which of the chlorides of osmium is contained 
lis salt.] 

Osmium and Potassium. 

A. Protoxide op Osmium with Potash. — ^When protochloride of 
osmium and potassium ia decomposed with excess of potash, a small 
quantity of the protoxide remains in the solution, imparting to it a dirty 
greenish yellow colour. (Berselius.) 

B. Sesquioxide op Osmium with Potash. — Ammonio-sesquioxide 
of osmium dissolves in aqueous caustic potash and carbonate of potash. 
(Berzelins.) 

C. Teroxide op Osmium with Potash. — Aqueous, — Forms a rose* 
coloured liquid (p. 407 D.). Berzelins. 

This composition probably belongs also to the following red salt, which 
Fr^my calls OsmUe ofFotash. Aqueous osmiate of potash mixed with a 
small quantity of alcohol becomes hot, assumes a red colour, and deposits 
the salt in the form of a red powder, the osmium indeed bein^ often 
completely precipitated in this form. The powder is washed with 
alcohol, which does not dissolve any of it It crystallizes in beautifur 
red octohedrons. The weaker acids added to the solution, cause the acid 
of the red salt to split up into osmic acid and the black oxide. The salt, 
if immersed in cold aqueous sal-ammoniac, dissolves at first, but after- 
wards decomposes, depositing a yellow salt, which is scarcely soluble in 
water, and when kpiited in a current of hydrogen gas, leaves pure 
osmium* (Fremy, (hmpt, rend, 18, 144.) 

D. Osmiate op Potash.— 1. Formed by mixing osmic acid with 
aqueous solutiqp of potash, or by saturating hydrate of potash with the 
vapour of the acid. (Berzelins.) — 2. By igniting osmium with hydrate of 
potash or with nitre; part of the osmic acid, however, is lost by evapo- 
ration. (Tennant) — The solid compound is dark red. (Berzelins.) — The 
aqueous solution is yellow, and smells slightly of osmic acid. (Tennant); 
according to Berzelins, on ths contrary, it does not smell at all. 

IT Sulphite op Osmious Oxide and Potash .-^hlorosmiate of 
potassium is not affected by sulphurous acid at ordinary temperatures; but 
when a perfectly saturated aqueous solution of sulphurous acid is poured 
upon the finely pulverized salt, a quantity dissolves, less than that which 
would be taken up by distilled water. The solution, when heated, 
undergoes partial decomposition, becoming dark green, in consequence of 
the separation of black osmic oxide; and if the hot liquid be then filtered, 
unaltered chlorosmiate of potassium crystallizes out after cooling. But 
when a solution of the same salt is heated with sulphite of potash, it 
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0. Protochloride of OfiMiuM AND AMMONIUM. — 1. Wheti chlorine 
gas which hsus been passed over heated oamiamj and is consequently mixed 
with vapour of bichloride of osmium^ is received in aqueous ammonia^ 
and the excess of ammonia is expelled from the brown liquid by evapora- 
tion, a yellowish brown solution is obtained, apparently contaaning thia 
salt, and leaving, on evaporation, a brown residue, which^ when freed by 
careful heating from excess of sal-ammoniac, exhibits a greenish hue.— «• 
2. When bichloride of osmium and potassium is dissolved in aqueong 
ammonia, a dark green powder remains, which likewise appears to consist 
of protochloride of osmium and ammonium. On evaporating the liquid 
filtered from this powder, and heating the residue till the sal-ammoniao 
begins to evaporate, protochloride of osmium and ammonium remains, 
mixed with chloride of potassium. (Berzelius.) 

H. SEsauicHLORiDE OF OsMiUM AND Ammonium.— Formed by dis- 
solving the ammonio-sesquioxide of osmium in strong hydrochloric acid, 
and evaporating the deep yellowish brown solution to dryness. — Brown- 
black, amorphous mass, permanent in the air. — When heated in a retort, 
it fuses imperfectly, swells up (which, however, may be prevented by the 
addition of a third of its weight of sal-ammoniac), gives off hydrochloric 
acid, and leaves metallic osmium. — It dissolves in water, forming a brown- 
black solution, but if it has been too strongly heated, a basic salt remains 
undissolved in the form of brown flakes. Zinc immersed in the aqueous 
solution precipitates but a small portion of the osmium, even when heated 
with excess of acid, and iron none at all. The compound likewise dis- 
solves in alcohol with the same colour, but not so abundantly as in water. 
(Berzelins.) 

1. Terchloridb of Osmutm and Ammonium. — ^This oomposition 
probably belongs to the salt about to be described. Osmic acid is 
saturated with aqueous ammonia; the solution left to itself for a few 
days, at the ordinary temperature of the air, and protected from sun- 
shine; then supersaturated with hydrochloric acid; a small quantity 
of mercury introduced into the mixture, and frequently shaken up 
with it for a few days, till the osmic acid has disappeared; and the 
brownish purple-red liquid evaporated to dryness after the mercury has 
been poured off. A dark brown residue remains, which is to be dissolved 
in alcohol; a substance is then left behind, which forms a purple-brown 
solution in water, and appears to consist of sesquichloride of osmium and 
ammonium. On the other hand, when the splendid red alcoholic solution is 
abandoned to spontaneous evaporation, terchloride of osmium and Ammo- 
nium is left in the form of a brown, confusedly crystalline mass. This 
substance, when distilled, gives off sal-ammoniao and leaves osmium; it 
forms an intensely dark red solution in a small quantity of water, and a 
purple or rose-coloured solution in a larger quantity, like permanganate 
of potash. Fixed alkalis, in the cold, do not alter the colour of the 
solution; on digestion, however, a lower degree of oxidation is pro- 
duced by the action of the ammonia which is set free. (Berzelius.) 

K. Nitrate of Sesquioxide of Osmium and Ammonia. — 
Formed by dissolving the ammonio-sesquioxide in nitric acid. The 
solution saturated while hot, deposits the compound in the form of a 
dark brown powder. The acid solution yields, on evaporation, a brown 
extractive matter^ which at 40"^ dries up to the same brown earthy sub^ 
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stance. This body, wh^n heated in a retort, bums like wet gunpowder' 
and scatters the oamiom about in the form of a black, non-metallic 
powder. — Dissolres sparingly in cold water, much more freely in hot 
water. (Berzelins.) 

When osmiate of potash is distilled with hydrochloric acid, osmio 
acid is erolFcd, and there remains a chloride of osmium, from which sal* 
ammoniac precipitates a minium-coloured salt, very slightly soluble in 
water, and leaving pure osminm when ignited. (Fr^my.) 

tit is not yet ascertained which of the chlorides of osmium is contained 
is salt] 

Osmium and Potassium. 

A. Protoxide op Osmium with Potash. — ^When protochloride of 
osmium and potassium is decomposed with excess of potash, a small 
quantity of the protoxide remains in the solution, imparting to it a dirty 
greenish yellow colour. (Berzelius.) 

B. Ses<iuioxide op Osmium with Potash. — Ammonio-sesquioxide 
of osmium dissolves in aqueous caustio potash and carbonate of potash, 
(Berzelius.) 

C. Teroxide op Osmium with Potash. — Aqueous, — Forms a rose- 
coloured liquid (p. 407 D.}. Berzelius. 

This composition probably belongs also to the following red salt, which 
Fr6my calls Osmite of FoUim. Aqueous osmiate of potash mixed with a 
small quantity of alcohol becomes hot, assumes a red colour, and deposits 
the salt in the form of a red powder, the osmium indeed bein^ often 
completely precipitated in this form. The powder is washed with 
alcohol, which does not dissolve any of it. It crystallizes in beantifnl 
red octohedrons. The weaker acids added to the solution, cause the acid 
of the red salt to split up into osmic acid and the black oxide. The salt, 
if immersed in cold aqueous sal-ammoniac, dissolves at first, but after- 
wards decomposes, depositing a yellow salt, which is scarcely soluble in 
water, and when ignited in a current of hydrogen gas, leaves pure 
osmium. (Fr^my, (Tompt. rend, 18, 144.) 

D. Osmiate of Potash.-— 1. Formed by mixing osmic acid with 
aqueous solutiqp of potash, or by saturating hydrate of potash with the 
vapour of the acid. (Berzelius.) — 2. By igniting osmium with hydrate of 
potash or with nitre; part of the osmic acid, however, is lost by evapo- 
ration. (Tennant)— The solid compound is dark red. (Berzelins.) — The 
aqueous solution is yellow, and smells slightly of osmic acid. (Tennant); 
according to Berzelius, on ths contrary, it does not smell at all. 

% Sulphite op Osmious Oxide and Potash .-^Chlorosmiate of 
potassium is not affected by sulphurous acid at ordinary temperatures; but 
when a perfectly saturated aqueous solution of sulphurous acid is poured 
upon the finely pulverized salt, a qnantity dissolves, less than that which 
wonld be taken up by distilled water. The solution, when heated, 
undergoes partial decomposition, becoming dark green, in consequence of 
the separation of black osmic oxide; and if the hot liquid be then filtered, 
unaltered chlorosmiate of potassium crystallizes out after cooling. But 
when a solution of the same salt is heated with sulphite of potash, it 
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acquirea first a dark and afterwards a light rose-ooloiir^ and at length 
becomes quite colourless] at the same time, the sulphite of osmions oiade 
and potash separates out in the form of a white^ pulverulent precipitate, 
whicn must be collected and well washed. 

Light powder^ of the texture of maraesiai white, with a tinge of rose- 
colour, and consisting of small, soft, scaly crystals. It dissolves sparingly 
in water, and has a scarcely perceptible taste. In other respects it 
resembles the iridium salt, (p. 384) excepting that it decomposes at 180% 
arsuming a dingy violet colour, whereas the iridinm-salt bears a strong 
heat without deooroposition, (Clans, Ann, Fhamt. 63, 355.) 

AnhydrouM, Dried at \Wf. Clans. 

3K0 141-6 .... 34-65 3K0.... 141-6 .... 31-22 .... 31-14 

0« 990 .... 24-23 Os .... 99*0 .... 21*83 .... 21-90 

8-0 .... 1-96 O 8-0.... 1-76 

5SO» 1600 .... 39-16 5SO».... 160-0 .... 35*27 .... 35-20 

5HO ... 450 .... 9*92 

3(KO,S02) + 08O,2SO».... 408*6 .... 10000 +5Aq. 453-6 ... 10000 

(Claus, Ann, Fhaim. 63, 355.) H 

E. PROTocHLORiDE OP OsMiUM AKD PoTASSiUM. — a. Formed by 
dissolving protochloride of osmium, together with chloride of potassium, 
in the smallest possible quantity of water, evaporating, exhausting the 
residue with a small quantity of water, which leaves behind the greater 

Eart of the free chloride oi potassium, and again evaporating. Light 
rown prisms. Alcohol reduces a large quantity of the osmium which 
they contain. Hence, on attempting to remove the excess of chloride of 
potassium from the salt by alcohol, the whole of the osmium is reduced 
in the course of an hour : the portion of the brown crystals not di&solved 
by the alcohol, forms with water a brown solution, which blackens the 
sKin, and after a while deposits metallic osmium, [reduced by the alcohol 
still present?]. — h. By mixing the aqueous solution of bichloride of 
osmium and potassium with alcohol; filtering from the precipitated salt; 
distilling the yellow filtrate or exposing it to sunshine, whereupon a 
small quantity of an ethereal compound is evolved, and a considerable 
quantity of osmium precipitated; and abandoning the liquid filtered 
therefrom to spontaneous evaporation. — The salt collects on the sides of 
the vessel in the form of effloresced, dark green, indistinct crystals, mnch 
more soluble in water than in alcohol, and forming a green solution.—- 
(Berzelius.) 

F. SuquiMoride of Owiium and Potassium /—Doubtful. On mixing 
a saturated aqueous solution of osmic acid with potash, then with hydro* 
chloric acid, allowing mercury to act upon it till the odour is entirely 
destroyed, and evaporating the filtrate, a brown double salt is obtained, 
mixed with free chloride of potassium, and slightly soluble in alcohol 
This is perhaps the salt F. (Berzelius.) 

G. Bichloride of Osmium aud Potassium. — CJdorosmiaU of 
Po/a««tv«7i.<--Formed by heating an intimate mixture of equal parts of 
pulverized osmium ana chloride of potassium to commencing redness, in 
a current of chlorine gas. The chlorine is slowly absorbed; to avoid 
loss of osmium, the unabeorbed portion of the gas is received in ammonia. 
From the resulting powder, which is black while hot, and of tiie colour of 
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miniom after cooling, the exceasi of chloride of potassium is dissolved 
ont by a small quantity of cold water, the residue dissolved in hot water, 
and the solution left to spontaneous evaporation. 

Dark brown, shining, regular octohedrons, yielding a vermillion- 
coloured powder. The salt withstands gentle ignition, ^ves off chlorine 
gas together with a small quantity of sublimed protochioride of osmium, 
and leaves chloride of potassium, mixed with white, metallic-looking 
osmium. When distilled with nitric acid, it yields osmic acid, and leaves 
nitre, together with chloride of potassium. Dissolves in cold water with 
a lemon-yellow colour, and more abundantly in hot water, with a deep 
yellow colour, inclining to green. Paper moistened with the aqueous 
solution, and exposed to sunshine, acquires a blue colour, which cannot 
be removed by washing. The aqueous solution is not affected by sul« 
phurous acid, even at a boiling heat ; alcohol precipitates the dissolved 
substance in the form of a vermillion-coloured, crystalline, powder, the 
liquid retaining its yellow colour. (Berzelius.) 

The compounds of osmium have, as shown by Berzelius, a disposition 
to unite with those of iridium. Hence, when native osmide of iridium 
mixed with chloride of potassium is heated to redness in chlorine gas, a 
mixture of chlorosmiate and chloriridiate of potassium is obtained, in 
brown-black octohedrons. The analysis of this salt is given in the 
following table; its formula is 2(KCl,IrCP) -i- KCl,OsCP.— This salt, 
mixed with an equal weight of carbonate of soda, and ignited, gives off 
the greater part of the osmium in the form of osmic acid, and leaves 
sesquioxide of iridium, still containing a little osmic oxide, which may 
be removed by digesting in aqua-regia, then reducing the iridium, and 
heating it to redness in the air. (Hermann, Pogg. 87^ 407.) 

Berzelius* 

KCl 74-6 .... 30-52 .... 30*46 

Os 99-0 .... 40-51 .... 40-64 

2C1 70-8 .... 28-97 .... 28*90 



KCl,OsCl« 244-4 .... 100*00 .... 10000 

Hetnann. 

2KC1 223-8 .... 30*58 

0» 99*0 .... 13*50 .... 13-4 

2Ir 198'0 .... 27-00 .... 26*6 

6C1 212*4 .... 28-97 

2(Ka,IrCl*) + KC1,08CP 733*2 .... 100*00 

IT Bisulphite op Osmious Oxide with Chloride op Potassium. 

^3KC1 + 060,280' Formed by treating the salt E with hydrochloric 

acid. — Brown-red, crystalline salt, very soluble, and having a sharp 
taste* Anhydroos.^— (Clausi Ann. Fharm, 67, 375.) 









Claus. 


3K 


117*6 


.... 29-76 


29*38 


Os 


99-0 


.... 25*06 


25-00 


O 


8*0 


.... 2*17 


2*47 


2S02 


640 


.... 16*16 


16*40 


3C1 


106*2 


.... 26*85 


26-75 



394*8 .... 10000 100-00 



T H. Oshiamatb op Potash.^ Prepared in the manner already 
^escribed (p. 413), or better, by dissolving solid osmic acid in a strong 
solution of potash mixed with ammonia^ and agitating the mixture. 

o «• o 
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Tbe liquid then assumes a light yellow colonr, and finally deposits 
the salt in the form of a yellow granular powder. The salt nuij like- 
wise be produced by passmg the vapours of the distilled osmic liquors 
(obtained in the treatment of platinum ore) into ammoniacal potastley 
properly cooled : care must, however, be taken to avoid the simultaneoiu 
distillation of nitrous vapours, which would exert a decomposing action, 
on the osmiamate. Carbonate of potash may be substituted for eaustic 
potash j but it is less advantageous. To obtain the salt in definite 
crystals, the powder first obtained must be dissolved in the smallest pos- 
sible quantity of boiling water, and the solution left to cool; the salt is 
then deposited in small, lemon-yellow crystals. Larger crystals may be 
obtained by forming a saturated solution in the cold, and leaving it to 
spontaneous evaporation ; they then take the form of acute, souare-based 
octohedrons. The crystals are anhydrous. The salt is much less soluble 
in alcohol than in water; it dissolves, however, in the former without 
alteration, and suflers but slight decomposition during the evaporatioa 
of the solution. It is insoluble in ether. (Fritzsche & Struve.) 

Calcuiaiiotif FriUsche Calculation, 

according to Fritzsche Sc Struve. & Strove. ) according to Gerhardt 

KO 47-2 .... 1614 .... 16-13 KO 472 .... 15-77 

20i 1980 .... 6810 .... 67-90 20« 198-0 .... 66-17 

N 14-0 .... 4-80 .... 4-82 N 14-0 .... 4-68 

40 32-0 .... 10-96 .... 1115 50 40*0 .... 13-38 

KO,0«*NO* .... 291-2 .... 100-00 .... 10000 KO.Os^NO*.... 2992 ....10000 

When this salt is moistened with strons hydrochloric acid, a strong 
action is immediately set up, accompanied by a disengagement of 
chlorine, or perhaps of an oxide of chlorine; the acid acquires a fine 
pnrple-red colour; and the crystals of the salt become covered with a 
crust consisting of two kinds of crystals, into which the original crystals 
are in the end completely converted. Hydrochloric acid added to a cold 
saturated solution of osmiamate of potash, does not decompose it at 
ordinary temperatures; but, on the application of heat, the liquid 
acquires a transient red colour, then turns brown, and gives off osmic 
acid. If the boiling be continued till this last effect ceases, and the 
liquid evaporated to the crystallizing point, three salts are deposited, 
viz., a green salt in the form of hexagonal tables, another green salt in 
needles, and a red salt, all of which appear to decompose as they 
dissolve in water; they have not been further investigated. (Fritzsche & 
Struve.) 

Osmium and Sodium. 

Osmiamate of Soda. — More soluble than the potash-salt, and there' 
fore best prepared by decomposing the silver-salt with chloride of sodium. 
The solution, when evaporated, yields syrupy crystals at first, but after- 
wards prismatic crystals are formed. (Fritzsche & Struve.) 



Osmium and Barium. 

Osmiamate op Baryta. — Prepared by decomposing the silvei'-salt 
with chloride of barium. Crystallizes readily in yellow shining needles; 
tolerably soluble in water; detonates at 150°. (Fritische & Struve.) 
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Calculaiian, Fritzscbe Calculation, 

according to Fritzscfae & Strove. & StniYe. accorcling to Gerhardt. 

BaO 76/ .... 23-79 .... 2388 BaO 767 .... 2333 

203 1980 .... 61-89 .... 6107 20« 1980 .... 6024 

N 14-0 .... 4-36 .... 4-27 N 140 .... 4-25 

40 320 .... 9-96 .... 1078 0' 400 .... 12-18 

BaO,0»^0<.... 320-7 .... 10000 .... 10000 BaO,Os2KO».... 3287 ....lOO'OO 

IT 

OsMiuu AND Calcium. 

OsMiATE OF LiME.-^ Aqueous osmic acid forms with lime, a light 
yellow liquid, which yields a dark red precipitate with infusion of galls. 
(Tennant.) A small quantity of formic acid added to the solution, 
throws down blue metallic osmium. (Fr. Weiss & Dobereiner, Ann, 
Pharm, 14, 17.) — Vapours of osmic acid passed into excess of lime-water 
produce yellow flakes (p. 259, No. 26). (Vauquclin.) 



IT Osmium and Zinc. 

OsMiAMATB OF ZiNC-oxiDE. — Easily soluble; not obtained in the 
solid state. (Fritzsche & Struve.) 

B. Ammonio-osmiamate or Zinc-oxide. — 1. Formed by adding a 
zinc- salt to a solution of osmic acid in ammonia. — 2. By mixing the 
potash-salt with ammonia, and then adding a zinc-salt. — Light yellow, 
crystalline powder, which may be dried in the air without loss; is inso- 
luble in ammonia; is decomposed by water, even in the cold, and 
completely on boiling, the whole of the zinc-oxide separating out, and 
osmiamate of ammonia remaining in solution. (Fritzsche & Struve.) 

Calculation, Fritzsche Calculation, 

accorcling to Fritische & Struve. & Struve. accordiug to Gerhardt. 

2NH» 34-0... 10-69.... 10-35 2NH3 340.... 10-41 

ZnO 40-2... 12-63.... 12*28 ZnO 40-2.... 12-.33 

Os^NO* 2440 ... 76-68 0»«N0» 252-0.... 77-26 

2NH»,ZNO,08«NO» 318-2....100-00 2NH8,ZnO,082NO»....326-2... 10000 

[Gerhardt's formula for this salt agrees more closely with the analytical results 
than that of Fritzsche & Struve.] ^ 



Osmium and Tin. 

Osmiate of Tin ^— Osmiate of lime forms a brown precipitate with 
protochloride of tin. (Tennant.) 



Osmium and Lead. 

A. OsMiATB OF Lead-oxide. — Osmiate of lime yields a yellowish 
brown precipitate with lead-salts. (Tennant.) 

IT B. OsMiAMATE OP Lead-oxide. — Nitrate of lead-oxide forms no 
immediate precipitate with osmiamate of potash, but after somo time 
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ciystals are formed, which decompose with facility.*- A aolntion of 
acetate of lead-oxide forms with solutions of the osmiamates« a non- 
crystalline precipitate, which at first exhibits a dirty yellow colour, bat 
soon acquires a purple tint, and gives off osmic acid. (Fritzsche & Stmre.) 

C. Chlorosmiamatb op Lead.— PbCl,PbO,Os*NO*1— When a 
solution of chloride of lead, or of the nitrate mixed with hydrochloric 
acid is added to a solution of osmiamate of potash, a yellow crystalline 
precipitate is gradually formed, which appears to have the composition 
just given. (Fritzsche & Strure.) IT 



Osmium and Coppbr. 

OsxiBE 09 Copper.— Very malleable; easily soluble in aqna-rcgia; 
the solution gives off osmic acid when distilled. (Tennant.) 



Osmium and Mercury. 

A. Osmium-amalgam. — Aqueous osmic acid decomposed by mercury, 
yields a soft amalgam, which becomes more compact when the excess of 
mercury is removed by pressure. On distilling this amalgam, metallic 
osmium remains in the form of powder. (Tennant.) 

B. OsMiATE OF Merourt.— Osmiate of lime forms a white preci- 
pitate in solutions of mercury. (Tennant.) 

C. Protochloride of Osmium and Mercury.— -When osmic aoid, 
dissolved in aqueous hydrochloric acid, is left in contact with mercury, 
reduction is set up, but ceases after a while ; and the brownish liquid 
deposits, on evaporation, a transparent, shining, purple-red, amorphous 
salt, having a metallic taste. Iron or zinc immersed in its aqueous 
solution, precipitates nothing but mercury, while protochloride of osmium, 
and iron, or protochloride of osmium and zinc, remains in solution. 
(Berzelius.) 

IT D. Osmiamate of Mercubous Oxide. — Light yellow precipitate; 
amorphous, and insoluble in water; does not explode when heated. 
(Fritzsche & Struvo.) 

E, Osmiamate of Mbrcurio OxtDB.-^Prismatic crystals, which 
decompose very quickly. (Fritzsche & Struve.) 



Osmium and Silver. 

Osmiamate op Silver-oxide.— 1. Formed by dissolving osmic acid 
in an ammoniacal solution of a silver-salt, and then supersaturating with 
nitric acid. — 2. By adding a silver-salt to an ammoniacal solution of 
osmic acid, previouslv mixed with excess of nitric acid. — 3. By adding a 
silver-salt to a soluble osmiamate. Lemon-yellow, crystalline powder, 
very slightly soluble in water and in cold nitric acid; more soluble in 
ammonia^ with which also it. is capable of combining. When protected 
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from light, it may be dried in vacao, over sulphnric aoid, without black- 
ening; ultimately) however, it decomposes, and gives off osmio acid. 
At 80^, it decomposes suddenly, and with violent detonation ; percussion 
causes it to undergo a similar decomposition. A ^dolent detonation is 
likewise observed when sulphuretted hydrogen is passed over the dried 
salt. Hot nitric acid readily decomposes the salt; the liquid first 
acquires a brown colour, then gradually becomes colourless^ and gives 
off osmic acid. (Fritssche & Struve.) 

Calculation, Fritzsche Calculation^ 

according to Fritzsche & Stmve.*' & Struve. according to Gerhardt. 

AgO 116 .... 3«15 32-09 AgO 116 .... 31-52 

20i 198 .... 6510 5501 20i 198 .... 63-82 

N 14 .... 3-88 N 14 ..». 3-81 

40 32 .... 8-87 50 40 .... 1085 

360 .... 100*00 M. AgO,08»NO* .... 368 .... lOO-OOf 



Osmium and Gold. 

OsMiDB OF Gold.— Very malleable alloy, which behaves with aqua- 
regia, just like osmide of copper. (Tennant.) 



Osmium akd Iridium. 

A. Osmide of Iridium. — Found native (p. 254).— According to 
Berzelius, it consists partly of IrOs, partly of IrOs'i partly of IrOs^.— 
But whatever may be its proportional composition, specific gravity, and 
behaviour in the alcohol flame, the crystalline form remains the same; 
namely, that of Fig. 135 and 137. The prisms are very much shortened: 
9*:jp=118°; r :«=152^ Cleavage parallel to p. According to this, 
iridium and osmium must be isomorphous. (G. Rose, Pogg, 29, 452; 54, 
537.) This form has been previously described by Boumon. 

Osmide of iridium is extremely hard and brittle, has a specific gravity 
of 16*4 — 16*21, the colour of platinum, and ^nerally a strong lustre. 
When heated in the air, it gives off osmic acid, with mater facility In 
proportion as it is richer in osmium, and becomes dull. When ignited 
for some time with nitre, or with hydrate of potash and nitre, it gives off 
part of its osmic acid, and forms osmiate of potash and the compound of 
sesquioxide of iridium with potash. According to Fischer {Pogg. 18, 
258), it is decomposed much more easily by nitrate of lime, the decern* 
position taking place, indeed, even at a low red heat. Aqua-iegia has 
scarcely any action upon osmide of iridium. To expel the osmium from 
a specimen of osmide of iridium, and determine the amount of iridium, 
the mineral is ignited in a crucible, and a drop of oil of turpentine let 
fall on it from time to time by means of a platinum wire with a loop at 
the end, the crucible being covered after each addition of the turpentine, 
and then opened again from time to time. The oil reduces the oxidixed 
metals with evolution of light and heat ,* and on opening the crucible, the 
charcoal bums and oxidizes together with the osmium, which, by fre- 
quent repetition of the process, may be completely expelled. This 
process, however, is applicable only to IrOei* and IrOs*^ not to IrOs. 
(Berzelius.) 

Y Fritzsche and Btruve decompose oemido of iridium by adding 
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8 parts of the mineral in its nataral state (not pulverised,) to a niixtare 
of 1 pt. hydrate of potash and 1 pt. chlorate of potash, (aaed in a capa^ 
cions iron crucible over a spirit*lamp. The action c-omroenoes as 80<»i as 
the chlorate of potash begins to give off its oxygen, the mixture acquiring 
a yellowish brown colour, and frothing up so violently that it is neoesBary 
to reduce the heat. The fused mass then becomes verv viscid, giving off 
large bubbles of oxygen, and the osmide of indium, which at first remains 
at the bottom, is then diffused throughout the whole mass, whereby the 
action is greatly facilitated. When this stage of the operation is attained, 
the action goes on without any further application of heat from without, 
and after a while, the mixture becomes nearly black and solid. Up to this 
point no fumes of osmic acid are evolved, but as the mass solidifies, that 
ocmpound is given off in small quantity, especially if the application of 
heat be continued. On treating the cooled mass with water, an orange- 
yellow solution is formed, containing osmium and ruthenium, and a 
bluish black precipitate containing iridium, easily separated from the 
undecomposed osmide of iridium. This is the most convenient of all 
methods of decomposing osmide of iridium, because it is almost entirely 
free from the annoyance and danger attending the evolution of osmic 
acid. The only inconvenience attending is, that the crucibles are alwajrs 
attacked ; platinum crucibles are attacked by the caustic potash ; if a 
silver vessel be used, chloride of silver is formed, and mixes with the 
product ; gold crucibles would be the best, if they were not too costly. 
On the whole, the process is best performed in iron crucibles, but the 
product is then always more or less contaminated with oxide of iron. 
(J. pr. Okem. 37, 483 ; H. Rose's Analyt, Ckem, II. 241). IT 
The crystals examined by G. Bose were as follows : 

a. From Newiansk. Of specific gi-avity 10'38G, and the hardness of 
quartz; tin-white; does not alter or emit any cdour of osmium when 
heated upon charcoal before the blowpipe; when fused with nitre, it 
smells faintly of osmium; does not dissolve in fused microcosmio salt or 
in aqua-regia. 

b. From Nischne Tagil. Of specific gravity 21*118, and of the 
hardness of quartz; lead-grey; when heated upon charcoal before the 
blowpipe, it loses its lustre, blackens slightly, and diffuses a penetrating 
odour of osmium; when held by a pair of platinum forceps iu an alcoh<H 
flame, it renders the flame luminous, and colours it yellowish red. 

Berzelius {Fogg, 32, 232) distinguishes the following varieties of osmide 
of iridium: 

a. Brazilian. Small, irregular grains, which look as if they were 
corroded, and are sometimes flat, smooth, white, and shining, with a 
specific gravity of 16*445 (or 19'5, according to Wollaston). 

b. Siberian. Often constitutes the principal part of platinum-or^ 
especially of that from Katharinenburg, Slatoust, and Kischtin.— a. Re- 
sembles the Brazilian; sp. gr. from 18*645 to 10*25. — /3. The most 
common variety. Its composition is about IrOs. Flat, smooth, shining 
laminee, which scratch glass, and make an impression upon a steel plate, 
when broken upon it; sp. gr. 10*25. When ignited in a platinum spoon, 
they produce onlv a momentary luminosity in the alcohol flame (p. 409). 
—7. Crystallized; partly IrOs', partly IrOs*, intermixed in separate 
granules. When heated to redness in a platinum spoon, it gives off a 
very large quantity of osmic acid, acquiring, in consequence, a burnt 
aspect and a darker colour. These grains, consisting of IrOsS decom- 
pose, when heated in the air, much more quickly than those which consist 
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of IrOfl?, although they previously exhibit no difference in aspect or in 
colour.— Sinee^ according to Gustar. Rose, the crystals which are richer 
in osmium hare the specific gravity 21 '11 8; and consequently the osmide 
of iridium is specifically heavier in proportion as it contains more 
osmium, it would appear that osmium in the compact state is denser than 
iridinm. So far Berzelius. 
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Fe. 
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3-15 

46-77 
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Many varieties of osmide of iridium contain small quantities of i^old. 
(Wbhler.) 

According to Tennant, osmide of iridium may be fused with bismuth, 
zinc, tin, leaa, copper, silver, and gold. — No definite compound is thereby 
produced, but the grains of osmide of iridium are merely enveloped by 
the other metal, and remain unaltered, when that metal is dissolved 
in acids. (Berzelius.) — Wohler (Ann, Pkai^m. 39, 336) found osmide 
of iridium in gold which had been worked. — According to Faraday 
and Stodart (Ann. Chim. PhyB, 21, 73^, 1 part of osmide of iridinm 
forms with 33*3 parts of iron, a bluish mixture, which, though it contains 
no carbon, may be hardened to a certain extent like steel, and rusts much 
less quickly than that substance. — Osmide of indium appears capable of 
uniting by fusion with steel in all proportions. 

B. Compound of the Sesquioxibes of Irok and CnROMiUM with 
THE Protoxides of Iridium and Osmium.— 7rif«..— Found in the na- 
tive platinum of the Ural, often filling up the interstices between the 
separate erains in large masses of platina. — Remains behind, when 
platina of this description is digested in aqua-regia, mixed with titani- 
ferous iron, chrome-iron ore, and hyacinths, and, in consequence of its 
greater levity, may be separated from these minerals by levigation. Soft, 
strongly lustrous, black, graphitic scales, having a density of G'056, and 
attracted by the magnet. Completely decomposed when mixed with 
chloride of potassium and ignited in a current of chlorine gas, whereby a 
dark brown powder is obtained, perfectly soluble in water, and forming 
a red solution. This solution, when diluted, deposits reddish-black octo- 
hedrons of chlorosmiate of potassium and sesquichloride of chromium. 
By fusion with nitre, it is oxidized with evolution of osmic acid. It does 
not dissolve in any acid. (Hermann, J. pr, Ckem. 23, 276.) 





Approosimaie Calculation. 




Hermann. 






a. 




b. 


lOIrO 


1070 .... 60-66 


60-60 


Ir»0».... 


62*86 


20«0 


214 .... 12-13 


10-30 




10-30 


3F«20» 


240 .... 13-60 


13-89 


PeO .... 


12-50 


3Cr203 


240 .... 13-61 


13-70 




13*70 


Mn208 


••••••• ••«• aRlvsta* 


trace 




trore 




1764 .... 10000 


98*49 




99*36 
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b ifl Hermann's anftljsis as given bj himself; in a, the sesqaioxide 
of iridium assumed to exist in the mineral by Hermann, is reckoned as 
protoxide, and his protoxide of iron as sesquioxide, to make the anal jris 
accord with the preceding formula. According to this, the formula 
should be 2(IrO; OsO), (Fe'O'j CrH)»), or more exactly: 2lrO,Pe»0»+ 
2(|IrO,^080) Cr'O'. This supposed constitution, however, is irrecon- 
cilable with the magnetism of the irite, unless that property be dne to 
the admixed chrome-iron ore. — The formula given by Hermann is: 
080,3lr»0'+4FeO,3Cr»0»; that of Berzelius Xjahrevber, 22,191) is: 
FeO, 3lr>0»+ FeO, OsO« + 3(FcO, Cr»0»). 
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ADDENDA. 



To page SS.^-Aetion of Acids and Add Salts on Infusible White 
Precipitate, — 1. When this compound is boiled with water mixed with 
a sufficient quantity of aoid to dissolve it, the solution yields on evapo* 
ration white laminar crystals, having the composition, — 

2(HgO,S03) + NH^Cl + HgCl; 

and the mother-liquor contains sulphate of ammonia and sulphate of 
mercuric oxide. Ether dissolves out protochloride of mercury from the 
crystals ; water colours them yellow, and forms a basic salt. 

2. Water stronffly acidulated with nitric acid, acts but slightly upon 
white precipitate m the cold, but dissolves it when heated. The solu- 
tion, when evaporated, first yields an abur dance of white, laminar, silvery 
orystals, having the composition, — 

4HgCl + NH^O,NO»; 

they are insoluble in water, and, when digested in ether, give up to that 
liquid a large quantity of protochloride of mercury; on further evapora- 
tion, the mother-liquor yields small, metallic-looking, oblique prisms, 
which appear to be a mixture of protochloride of mercury with a large 
quantity of nitrate of mercuric oxide and ammonia. 

3. Equal parts of white precipitate, chloride of ammonium, and 
hydrochloric acid, heated with 15 parts of water, form a solution, which, 
on evaporation, first yields crystals of chloride of sodium, and after- 
wards metallic-looking, four-siaed laminie, soluble in water, and con* 
sisting of,— 

4HgCl + NH4a + 4Naa. 

4. White precipitate boiled with twice its weight of binoxalate of 
potash, and a sufficient quantity of water, leaves an insoluble residue of 
mercurous oxalate, the decomposition being attended with evolution of 
carbonic acid ; the solution, when exposed to the direct rays of the sun, 
yields a precipitate of calomel. 

5. White precipitate boiled with three times its weight of cream of 
tartar, and a sufficient quantity of water, liberates carbonic acid, and 
forms a solution, which, when evaporated, yields a succession of crystal- 
line salts, difiering from one auother in appearance, and not yet satis- 
factorily examinecL 

6. White precipitate boiled with acetic acid, also gives rise to evolu- 
tion of carbonic acid and precipitation of calomel. Ihe solution, when 
evaporated, yields yellow crystalline crusts, which soon blacken on ex- 
posure to light, and contain 72*9 per cent, of mercury and )d-0 chlo- 
rine ; they appear to be a sexhasic acetate of mercuric amido-chloride+1 2 
At. water. 

7. White precipitate forms, with sulphate of quinine and very dilute 
sulphuric acid, a solution yielding indistinct crystals, which, after recrys- 
taUization from alcohol, appear to be composed of, 

12S0» + 6 quinine + 2S03 + HgO,NH^O + HgCl. 

(Kosmann, iT. J. Pharm. 14, 321; J, pr. Chem. 46, 81; abstr, 
Jahresberickt, L ofe K, 1847 — 8, 448.) 
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To page 142. — PrecipUaiion of Silver in the Metallic /SW^.— For 
separating silver in the met&llic state from its solation (containing lead 
or copper), Kessler recommends the use of acetate of ferrons oxide, 
which precipitates the silver completely, whereas green vitriol does not. 
The solutiou must be as free as possible from excess of acid, and largely 
diluted with water. (N. J, Pharm. 11, 86; Jahretb. 1847—8, 449.)-l 
According to Mohr {Ann, Pkarm, QQy 65), when a pure silver-solntion is 
treated in the cold with ferrons acetate, a dauling white precipitate of 
silver-acetate is first formed, but is quickly converted into metallic diver, 
the redaction beginning in isolated black points, and rapidly spreading 
throughout the whole mass. From solutions containing copper and free 
nitric acid, metallic silver separates at once. 

To pp. 135 and 165. — Peditction of Chloride of Silver, — According 
to Mohr (Ann, Phann, 66, ^5), the best of all reagents for this purpose 
is metallic zinc. With regard to Gregory*s method of converting the 
cliloride of silver into oxide, by boiling with strong potash-ley, Mohr 
observes, that part of the chloride of silver is apt to cake together, and 
thereby escape decomposition, and that the process succeeds best when 
the chloride of silver is previously levigated with water, and added 
to the potash-solution at a boiling heat. With respect to Level's 
method of boiling chloride of silver with potash-ley and sugar, Mohr 
finds that complete decomposition is thereby obtamed, and that the 
reduced silver cakes together in dense masses, from which the liquid is 
easily decanted. 

To page 165. — Decomposition of Chloride of Silver by Metallic Std- 
phides and Arsenides, — According to Malaguti and Durocher (Compt. 
rend. 25, 160), many metallic sulphides and arsenides have the power of 
decomposing chloride of silver, with comparative quickness when that 
compound is in the state of solution, more slowly by mere contact. 

100 parte ZnS decompose 3 parts AgCL 
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and 100 parts of arsenide of cobalt decompose 166 chloride of silver. 
The same compounds in the form of minerals, from various localities, 
frequently exhibited very different degrees of decomposing power. 
Bromide of silver was decomposed to a certain extent by the same 
compounds ; iodide of silver, not at all. 

To pnge 166,'^Soltibility of Chloride of Silver in Hydrochloric Add. 
— According to Pierre {N, J, Pharm, 12, 237), 1 part of chloride of 
silver dissolves in 200 parts of strong hydrochloric acid, and in 600 
parts of the same acid diluted with twice its weight of water. 

END OP VOL. yi. 
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THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING 



OF THB 



CAVENDISH SOCIETY. 



The Anniversary Meeting of the Cavendish Society for the yeoi* 
1851 was held at No. 19, Montague Street, llussell Square, on 
Saturday, the Ist of March, at three o'clock in the afternoon. 

The Chair was taken by Thomas Gbaham, Esq., F.R.S., 
President, who called upon the Secretary to read 

THE REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 

"In their last Annual Report the Council referred with satis- 
faction to the progressive advxmcement of the Society, as indicated 
by the increasing number of its Members; and they expressed 
a hope that a similar extension would be effected during the 
year which then commenced. Such an extension seemed to bo 
required in order to place the Society upon a safe and permanent 
basis, and to insure the complete realization of its objects. Con- 
sidering the greatly increased extent to which the science of 
Chemistry has been cultivated in this country within the last few 
yeai*8, as compared with former times, it was thought that a con- 
siderable accession of Members might be obtained, and it was 
confidently anticipated, as the published works of the Society 
became better known, that the advantages resulting from such an 
Association would be more amply and adequately appreciated. 
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" The Council, on reviewing the results of the past year*s opera- 
tions, see no cause for discouragement, although they must admit 
that all that they desired has not been fully attained. The number 
of Members has undci^ne a slow but constantly occurring aug- 
mentation, and if the aggregate number be still not so great as it 
is desirable it should be, there is, neyertheless, every reason to 
believe that the limit to further extension has not been reached. 

'^ A reference to the financial statements of former years will 
show the annual progress which has been made by the Society, 
llius, in March 1849, 556 Members had paid the subscription for 
the year 1848, and there were besides about 100 from whom the 
subscription bad not been received, making the number of Members 
656. In March. 1850, the number of Subscribers for 1848 had 
been augmented to 791, some of whom, however, had previously 
retired; and the numbers for 1849 were 694 who had paid, and 56 
whose subscriptions were due, making the number of Members at 
that time 750. During the past year, an increase has been effected 
to about the same extent as that which occurred in the preceding 
year, the Subscribers for 1848 having been augmented to 885, and 
those for 1849 to 854. This last number may be considered to 
represent the extent of the Society at the present time. 

*' The Members have received the fourth and fifth volumes of 
Gmelin^s * Handbook of Chemistry* for the past year, and the 
Coimcil have pleasure in announcing that Db. Wilson's work on 
Cavendish is now ready, and will be immediately distributed to the 
Subscribers of 1849. It was thought desirable to proceed with as 
little delay as possible in bringing out the former of these works, 
of which there remains but one more volume to complete the 
Inorganic part, and this the Members will receive in the course of 
the present year. The delay that has attended the publication of 
the • Life of Cavendish,' although unavoidable, was regretted by 
the Council, but they believe it has been more than compensated 
for by the large amount of interesting matter which the author 
was enabled to collect whilst seeking for some of the details of the 
biography without which he was unwilling to send his work before 
the public. The characteristic portrait of Cavendish, which forms 
the frontispiece to the book, has been obtained through the in- 
strumentality of a Member of the Society, Mr. Tomlinson. It is 



copied from a drawing, by Alexander, in the print-room of the 
British Museumi and is considered, by those who knew the phi- 
losopher, to be a good and striking likeness. These accessions of 
matter have not only enhanced the value of the work as a literary 
production, they have also added to the expenses of publication, — 
a result which makes it necessary to limit the works issued for 
1850 to the two volumes of Omelin^s Chemistry, now in the hands 
of Members. 

''There are several works in course of preparation, to be 
published in this or succeeding years. 

'' The first volume of the translation of Lehmann's Physiological 
Chemistry, by Dr. Day, is now in the hands of the printer, and this 
will be the first of the books to be issued for 1851, It will be 
followed by the sixth volume of Qmelin^s Chemistry, which will 
conclude the Inorganic part of this work. The Organic part will 
then be immediately proceeded with. 

" The translation of the Essays of Saussure is prepared, and the 
abstracts of the works of Hales, Ingenhousz, Sennebier, Wiegmann, 
and other contemporaneous writers on the chemistry of vegetation, 
are nearly completed. 

*' Some of the Members have expressed a desire that the trans- 
lation of Bischofs Elements of Chemical and Physical Geology, 
which is among the works proposed for publication by the Society, 
should be commenced at an early period, but the Council have not 
hitherto found it practicable to make an-angements to this efiect 
without retarding the completion of books previously under- 
taken. 

'* It has been suggested to the Council, that a valuable work, 
for the use of practical chemists, might be prepared through the 
co-operation of the Members of this Society. Most men engaged 
in scientific investigations, have occasion to refer to tables for 
facilitating the calculation of results ; yet there is no work extant 
in which there is a good and complete collection of such as 
relate to all the different departments of applied chemistry. It is 
proposed that the publication of a work, to be entitled ' Chemical 
formulae, and constants, for use in the Laboratory,* be undertaken 
by the Society ; and should this proposition be &vourably received 



by the Members, and a prospect afforded of the means of obtaining 
the required matter, the Council will be prepared to carry it into 
effect.* 

'* The first of the Society's publications, the volume of Chemical 
Reports and Memoirs, edited by Professor Graham, being out of 
print, those who now join the Society, and desire to obtain the 
whole of Gmelin 8 Chemistry, are supplied with the first volume on 
payment of half the subscription for 1848. In anticipation of a 
continued demand, by new members of the Society, for all the 
volumes of Gmelin*s standard >^ork, a larger number was printed 
than was immediately required, and copies still remain on 
hand. 

** The Council trust that the interest evinced in the objects of the 
Association has been justified by the results of its operations, and 
that the exertions made for extending the limits of the Society, will 
not be relaxed until it has reached the point originally contem- 
plated, and which is now so nearly approached." 



* Tlie Council will be glad to receive oommunicatioiui on this gobject 
addressed to the Secretary, from members who may be able to afford assist- 
anoe by supplying or suggesting matter for the proposed work. 
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It was moved by Mr. Pobbett, seconded by Mr. ButtoXv 
and resolved, 

*' That the Report just read be received and adopted.*' 

The Meeting then proceeded to the election of Officers for the 
ensuing year, and the following were declared to have been duly 
elected: 

9r«farntt. 

PborsBSOB Gbahak, FJt.S. 



Abthub AiKiK, F.G.S. 

FB07B880B BBAin>B, F.R.S. 

Eabl ov BrBLiKQTOir, F.R.S. 
Sib Jaxmb Clabx, M.D., F.R.S. 

PBOFE880B T. CUlBS, M.D. 

Waltbb Cbuic, F.R.S. 



MicHABL FabadjlY, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
J. P. Gassiot, F.R.S. 
Sib. R. K. Kakx, M.D., F.R.S. 
W. A. Millbb, M.D.,F.R.8. 
RicHABD Phiujfs, F.R.S. 
PB0PSS80B Whbatbtonb, F.R.Su. 



€axLtu(l. 



Jacob Bbll, M.P., F.L.S. 
GoLnnra Bibd, M.I>., F.R.S. 
Wabbbk db la Rtte, F.R.S. 
W. Fbbouson, F.C.S. 
J. J. Gbiffut, F.C.S. 
A. W. HoPMANV, Ph.D., F.R.S, 
G. D. LoKOfiTABF, M.D., F.C.S. 
T. N. R. MoBSON, F.L.S. 



JOVATHAB Pbbbiba, M.D., F.R.S. 
R. POBBBTT, F.R.S. 

R. H. Sbhple, H.D. 

W. Shabpet, M.I)., F.R.S. 

AxPBBD S. Taylob, M.D., F.R.8. 

Chablbs ToMLiirsoN, Esq. 

RoBEBT Wabhtotoit, F.C.S. 

A. W. WiLLiAMBOir, Ph.D., F.C.S. 



Creoifurar. 

Hbbbt Bbattxokt Lbbsov, M.D., F.R.S., St. Thomas's Hospital. 
Thbophilus Rbdwood, Esq., 19, Montague Street, Ruaaell Square. 



It was moved by Dr. Seicfle, seconded by Mr. T. Hubbucb, 
and resolved, 

'* That Dr. Basham, J. E. Bowman, Esq., and Pebcital 
Johnson, Esq., be appointed Auditors for the ensuing year." 



The following Resolutions were then proposed and unanimously 
adopted : — 

Moved by Mr. Button, seconded by Mr. Maitlanb, 

*'That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the Pbb- 
siBBNT, Tbeasubeb, and Cottncil, for their services to the 
Society." 

Moved by Mr. Wabren be la Rue, seconded by Mr. Jacob 
Bell, 

" That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the Honobabt 
Local Secbetabies for their services to the Society." 

The Meeting was then adjourned. 

THEOPHILUS REDWOOD, Secbbtabt, 

19, Montague Street, Ruseell Square. 

Mabcr Ibt, 1851. 
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PROFKSSOR GrahaMp F.R.S. 



Arthur Aikin, F.G.S. 
PRorissoR Brands, F.R.S. 
Sarl of Burlington, F.R.S. 
Sir James Clark, M.D., F.R.S. 
Profxshor T. Clark, M.D. 
Walter Crum, F.R.S. 



Michael Faradat, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
J. P. Gassiot, F.R.S. 
Sir R. Kane, M.D., F.R.S. 
W. A. Miller, M.D., F.R.S. 
Richard Phillips, F.R.S. 
Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S. 



Jacob Bell, M.P., F.L.S. 
GoLDiNO Bird, M.D., F.R.S. 
Warren de la Rub, F.R.S. 
W. Ferguson, F.C.S. 
J. J. Griffin, F.C.S. 
A. W. HoFMANN, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
G. D. Lonostaff, M.D., F.C.S. 
T. N. R. MoRBON, F.L.S. 



COtttuO. 

Jonathan Pereira, M.D., F.R.S. 

R. PORRSTT, F.R.S. 

R. H. Sbmple, M.D. 

W. Sharpby, M.D., F.R.S. 

Alfred S. Taylor, M.D., F.R.S. 

Charles Tomlinson, Esa. 

Robert Warington, F.C.S. 

A. W. Williamson, Ph.D., F.C.S. 



Hbnrt Bbaumokt Leeson, M.D., F.R.S., St. Thomas's Hospital. 

iktttttsxyi'' 

Thbophilus Redwood, Esq., 19, Montague Street, Russell Square. 



Tkb Cayxndish Society was institated for the promotioii of Che- 
mutiy and its allied sciences, by the diffusion of the literature of 
these subjects. The Society effects its object by the translation of 
recent works and papers of merit ; by the publication of valuable 
original works which would not otherwise be printed, from the 
slender chance of their meeting with a remuneratiTe sale ; and by 
the occasional republication or translation of such ancient or earlier 



modem works as may be considered interesting or useful to the 
Members of the Society. The publications and other business of 
the Society are conducted by the Council, who, with other officers, 
are elected by ballot at a General Meeting of the Society held on 
the Ist of March of each year. 

Members are admitted on application to the General or Local 
Secretaries, and contribute an Annual Subscription of one guinea, 
which entitles them to a copy of every work published by the 
Society for the period during which their membership continues. 
The number of works thus published will necessarily depend on the 
number of subscriptions, but will not be less than two octavo 
volumes for each year. These works are handsomely printed, on a 
uniform plan, for Members only. 

The following are the books issued for the years specified : — 

1848. 

l.^CHEMIOAL REPORTS AND MEMOIRS. Edited by Tboxas 
Gbaham, P.R.S. (Out of Print.) 

2.— HAND-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. By Leopold Ghbliw. Trans- 
lated by Hbitbt Watts, B.A., F.O.S. Vol. I. 

1849. 
3.— HAND-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. By Lbopold GuBLnr. Vol II. 
4.— HAND-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. By Leopold Gmslin. Vol. IIL 

5.— THE LIFE AND WORKS OF CAVENDISH. ByDr. Gborok 

WiLSoir. 

1850. 

6.— HAND-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. By Leopold GMSLiir. Vol. IV. 
7.-- HAND-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. By Leopold Gmbliit. Vol. V. 

1851. 

8.— PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. By PaopEssoB LsHXAinr. 
Translated by Gbobob E. Day, M.D., P.R.S. Vol. I. 

9.— HAND-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. By Leopold Gkelik. Y6L VI. 

The sixth volume of Gmelin's Hand-Book of Chemistry, which 
will be ready by the end of the present year (1851), concludes tiie 
Inorganic part of this work* The part relating to Organic Ghe^ 
mistry will be immediately proceeded with. 



The first of the Society's publications, the volume of Chemical 
Reports and Memoirs, being out of print, those who now join the 
Society, and desire to obtain the whole of Gmelin's Chemistry, are 
supplied with the first volume on payment of half the subscription 
for 1848. In anticipation of a continued demand, by new mem- 
bers of the Society, for all the volumes of Gmelin's standard work, 
a larger number was printed than was immediately required, and 
copies still remain on hand. 

Among the works which are either now in progress, or for the 
publication of which arrangements are being made, are— 

The second and third volumes of Lehman n*s Physiological 
Chemistry, translated by Dr. Dait. 

The Hand-Book of Chemistry, by Leopold Gmelin. (Organic 
Chemistry.) 

Bischof's Elements of Chemical and Physical Geology. 

The Essays of Saussuse, together with abstracts of the works 
of Hales, Ingenhoxtsz, Sennebieb, Wieomank, and other con- 
temporaneous writers on the Chemistry of Vegetation. 

As the Council have no other available means of meeting the lia- 
bilities incurred in preparing and publishing the works undertaken 
by them than those a£Porded by the subscriptions of the Members, 
it is necessary to make the subscription payable in advance, and to 
restrict the issue of books to those members only whose subscrip- 
tions have been paid for the year for which such books are issued, 
in accordance with the original laws of the Society. Any devia- 
tion from this regulation woidd involve a complication of accounts, 
which would greatly increase the expenses of management. 

llie Council do not undertake to defray the expense of convey- 
ing books to those Members not resident in the Metropolis, except- 
ing where several volumes can be sent together in a parcel; and 
even in those cases it is hoped that Members will promote an 
economical arrangement, whenever practicable, by having the 
books sent in booksellers' parcels, or otherwise, free of charge. 



%* It is requested that all communications and remittances be 
either addressed directly to the Secretary in London, or forwarded 
through the Local Secretaries. 



